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The  Minnesota  Histokical  Society, 

organized  in.  18i9,  the  same  year  witb  the  beginning  of  Minnesota  aa  a 
territofy,  has  accumulated  a  Library  of  about  62,000  titles,  which  stands 
in  the  front  rank,  aa  toils  estent  and  value,  among  the  historical  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  It  ia  in  the  state  capitol  building,  and  is  a  free 
reference  library,  open  daily  to  the  public  from  8:3fi  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Society  lias  taken  especial  care  to  obtain  all  published  township 
hislories  and  family  genealogies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of 
township  and  strictly  local  histories  (but  cot  including  county  and  state 
histories,  bit^raphies,  and  publications  of  societies),  the  number  of  bo'.ind 
volumes  in  its  Library  for  Maine  is  about  75;  New  Hampshire,  ICO: 
Vermont,  35:  Ma Esachu setts,  400;  Rhode  Island,  40;  and  Connecticut,  80; 
with  considerable  numbers  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
all  the  states,  so  far  as  these  special  histories  have  been  published . 

Of  American  genealogies,  this  Library  has  about  1,000  bound  volumes 
and  400  pamphlets,  besides  many  books  in  this  class  published  by  societies, 
others  giving  genealogies  of  many  families  collectively,  and  the  genealogical 
portions  of  township  histories.  These  collections,  ft  ee  for  the  use  of  readers 
and  studentfl,  are  much  consulted  for  tracing  lines  of  ancestry. 

Piles  of  all  newspapers  published  in  Minnesota  ae  a  territory  and  state, 
since  18i9,  have  been  gathered  and  preserved  by  this  Society.  Its  number 
of  bound  newspaper  volumes  at  the  beginning  of  1898  was  3,780;  and  its 
number  of  weekly  and  daily  Minnesota  newspapers  regularly  received  was 
about  450,  these  being  donated  by  the  editors  and  publishers,  who  appreci- 
ate the  importance  oE  having  them  placed  on  file  where  they  will  be 
preserved  for  all  coming  time,  Thisdepartmentot  the  Library  is  a  priceless 
treasury  of  materials  for  future  historians  showing  the  development  of 
Minnesota,  of  its  counties  ani  of  its  separate  townships,  from  their 
beginning  to  the  present  date  The  new-paper  collect  on  is  kept  in  an 
extensive  fireproof  sault  which  is  a  part  of  tlie  Society's  rooms  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  accessible  to  all  wiio  wish  to  consult  it.  and  is  so  arranged 
that  any  paper  of  any  dite  can  be  reidilj  found 

Donations  Solicited  foe  the  Library. 

The  Society  desires  and  is  grateful  for  gifts  of  books,  pamphlets, 
newspaper  flies,  maps,  manuscript  narratives,  diaries,  and  original  docu- 
ments of  every  sort  which  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  any  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest. 

Especially  it  is  desired  to  obtain  ail  new  publications  of  township  or 
other  local  histories  and  of  family  genealogies.  Many  volumes  in  these 
departments  have  been  received  through  donation.  It  they  should  not  be 
so  available,  the  Secretary  wishes  to  be  informed  when  books  and  pamphlets 
of  these  classes  are  published,  with  note  of  their  number  of  pages  and 
scope  and  the  price  for  purchase. 

Waeren  Upham,  Secretary, 

May  30,  1898.  St,  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    BOUNDARY    BETWEEN 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  AND  THE  LAKE  OF 

THE  WOODS* 

BY  ULYSSES  SHERMAN  GEAN'T,  PH.  D. 


At  various  times  during  the  last  nine  years  tlie  speaker, 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  (Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  of  Minnesota,  has  visited  the  northern  boundary  of  our 
state;  at  these  times  he  has  traveled  along  every  foot  of  this 
boundary  line  from  lake  Superior  to  and  beyond  the  beginning 
of  Kainy  river  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
excepting  only  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  Pigeon  falls 
and  the  north  end  of  Grand  portage,  a  distance  of  some  ten 
miles,  along  which  there  is  no  canoe  route.  Much  of  the  bound- 
ary he  has  been  over  many  times.  During  these  trips  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  data,  relating  mostly  to  the  geology  of  the 
region,  has  been  collected ;  but  there  are  other  features,  aside 
from  the  geology,  -'hich  it  was  thought  wofuld  prove  of  suf- 
ficient general  interest  to  be  raewtioned  here  to-night. 

It  wUl  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  our  state  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but 
a  bnet  sketib  of  how  the  piesent  lioundarv  hue  came  to  be 
settled  upon  ii  necessaii  foi  our  objecf  *' 

•Read  Ht  the  annual  mepliug  of  tuj.  Mlnnp  ota  Historical  bocleti  Jan 
Jl    1895 

••It  Is  unaerstood  that  Mr  Alfred  T  Hill  wlio  has  vt  earefully  ilc-KTlIied 
Hnw  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  became  Insttnmental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  northwestern  houndary  ot  the  United  States" 
Ui  the  Minnesota  Hlstoricjil  t,ollectloii=  Volume  \n  pp  305 '('>i  1B03  1b 
ntendmu  to  prepare  an  article  on  the  1  Istory  of  tin  northern  bouudarv  ot 
Mftinei  itn    east    of    LaLo    of   tlie    Won1=; 
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Jq  the  "Definite  Treaty  of  Peace"  with  Ureat  Britain  in  1783 
we  find  the  first  treiity  iiieiitiou  of  this  boundary  line;  it  reads 
as  follows:  "Thenc«  throiigli  Lake  Superior  nortllward  of  the 
Isles  Eoyale  and  Phelipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake;  tbence  through 
the  middle  of  said  Lonji:  Lake,  and  the  water  communication 
between  it  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the 
Woods".  The  Long  lake  here  mentioned  is  understood  to  be 
some  part  of  Pigeon  rivei'.  This  boundary  line  is  afiain  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814  when  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  survey  and  definitely  establish  it.  The  commission 
was  "authorized  upon  their  oaths  impartially  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  tnie  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783,  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
the  two  Powers  which  extends  from  the  water  communication 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Wood's."  This  commission 
surveyed  and  mapped  the  boundary  line  and  filed  their  report 
about  182fi.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  report  and  the 
maps  have  never  been  published  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. But  tracings  of  these  maps  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
surveyor  general's  office  in  this  city. 

The  determinations  of  this  commission  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty  in  1842:  this 
treaty  fixed  finally  and  definitely  the  exa«t  boundary  line  by 
naming  the  principal  lakes  and  streams  through  which  it 
should  pns«5.  Now  the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  fix 
the  boundary  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 
Let  us  examine  what  the  true  intent  of  this  treaty  was  and  how 
nearly  the  commiasiooers  carried  out  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  that  treaty,  and  in  this  way  we  can  discover  to  what  degree 
the  established  boundarj'  corresponds  with  that  first  intended. 

The  maps  which  were  used  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  showed  the  Lalie  of  the  Woods  as  the  head  of  a  chain 
of  lakes  whose  waters  flowed  eastward  through  the  Pigeon 
river  into  lake  Superior.  The  intent  of  the  treaty  then  was 
that  the  boundary  should  follow  this  water-course.  This, 
however,  as  became  known  later,  was  im,possible,  for  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  flow  into  Hudson  bay.  The 
boundai7  then  should  follow  along  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween this  lake  and  lake  Superior  as  nearly  as  could  be.  cross- 
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ing,  if  possible,  only  one  height  of  land  or  water  divide.  Such 
a  divide  exists  on  the  established  boundary  line  between  Jforth 
and  South  lakes,  tlie  waters  of  the  former  flowing  westward 
to  Lake  of  the  "Woods  and  those  of  the  latter  eastward 
to  lake  Superior.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  height 
of  land  is  tte  only  one  crossed  by  the  established  boundary, 
but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  six  of  these  water  divides 
esist  along  the  present  boundaiy  line.  A  brief  description  of 
these  will  be  given. 

The  first,  beginning  at  the  east,  is  that  between  Rove  and 
Mod  (or  Eose)lakes  in  Cook  coi'.nty.*  The  boundary  here  runs 
aloDg  the  portage  tmil,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
goes  up  over  a  considerable  hOl.  This  trail  rises  1,715  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  or  nearly  200  feet  higher  than  Mud  lake. 
The  more  eastern  of  these  lakes,  Rove  lake,  flows  eastward 
through  Pigeon  river,  while  the  waters  of  Mud  lake  find  their 
way  into  Canadian  territory  through  the  Arrow  lake  and  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  joius  Pigeon  river  about  eight 
mites  atrave  its  mouth.  The  amount  of  land  which  lies  south 
of  Arrow  lake  and  river  and  north  of  Pigeon  river  (or  the 
boundary  line)  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  100  square  miles. 

The  next  divide  is  that  of  the  height  of  land  or  continen- 
tal divide  between  the  drainage  system  of  the  Grulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Hudson  bay  on  the  other. 
This  is  between  North  and  South,  lakes  on  the  northern  edge 
of  Cook  county.  The'~waters  of  South  lake  flow  eastward  and 
those  of  North  lalie  westward.  The  distance  between  these 
two  lakes  alocg  the  boundary  portage  trail  is  one-third  of  a 
mile.  The  highest  point  reached  is  1,585  feet  above  the  sea, 
as  determined  by  leveling  by  the  G-eological  Survey  of  Minne- 
sota. The  two  lakes  lie  nearly  at  the  same  level,  about  1,550 
feet  above  the  sea.* 

Some  years  ago  it  was  quite  generally  thought  that  Hun- 
ter's island  was  really  an  island.  Later  people  came  to  regard 
it  as  not  an  island,  the  waters  of  the  intemational  boundary 
being  supposed  to  flow  around  its  southern  side  from  Saga- 
naga  lake-    This  idea  has  been  gained  from  most  of  the  maps, 

•The  locations  of  the  various  water  dlyides  here  mentioned  can  ho  seen  on 
the  apcompanyin;;  map  of  northern   Minnesota,  PL  I. 

•By  actnal  leTellng  from  lake  Superior  in  August,  18ti3,  Sonth  lake  wa« 
found  to  be  l.SSS  feet  above  the  eea,  and  North  lake,  1,550. 
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which,  if  they  do  not  show  a  water  connection  aJong  both  sides 
of  this  'so-ealled  island,  show  a  continuous  course  along  its 
southern  or  boundary  side.  Thft  fact  is  that  the  boundary' 
stream,  which  is  here  a  stream  of  some  size,  flows  westward 
from  Saganaga  lake  to  Lac  la  Croix  along  the  north  side  of 
this  island,  and  on  the  lioTindary  line  there  is  a  distance  of 
ahont  a  fourth  of  a  mile  which  alone  prevents  Hunter's  island 
from  being  an  island.  The  boundary  line  here  follows  the  por- 
tage between  Oak  lake,  a  small  lake  just  west  of  Saganaga 
lake  and  Ottertrack  lake,  which  was  known  in  the  Ashburton 
treaty  as  Cypress  lake.  The  waters  of  Otterti-ack  lake 
flow  westward  along  the  established  boundary,  through  Knife, 
Basswood,  Crooked  and  Iron  lakes,  and  join  what  should  be 
the  boundary  stream  in  Lac  la  Croix,  fifty  miles  west  of  Saga- 
naga lake  or  the  east  end  of  Hunter's  Island.  The  total  area 
of  Hunter's  island,  which  island  lies  entirely  to  the  south  of 
the  stream  which  lieads  in  North  lake,  is  estimated  at  about 
800  square  miles. 

But  between  Iron  lak(^  and  Lac  la  Oroix  there  is  still  an- 
other divide,  in  fact  two  of  them.  The  main  stream,  instead 
of  going  from  Iron  lake  directly  along  the  boundary,  mns 
northward  into  Canada  through  McAree  lake  and  then  into 
Lac  la  Croix.  On  the  boundary  at  the  west  end  of  Iron  lake 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  only  a  few  yards  wide,  across  which 
there  is  no  water  connection  except  when  the  lakes 'stand  at 
very  high  levels,  as  they  often  do  in  the  early  summer.* 

Beyond  tihis  (to  the  west)  is  a  small  lake  which  flows  into 
Lac  la  Croix,  but  the  boundary,  instead  of  following  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  runs  across  a  neck  of  land,  by  what  is  known  aa 
Bottle  portage,  to  Lac  la  Croix.  The  land  lost  to  Minnesota 
at  this  place  is  not  more  than  ten  square  miles. 

The  outlet  of  Lac  la  Cpoix,  known  aa  the  Namekan  river, 
carries  all  the  water  from  both  sides  of  Hunter's  island.  It 
runs  north  and  west  fi-ora  Lac  la  Croix  to  Namekan  lake, 
through  which  the  bounthiry  passes.  But  instead  of  following 
this  main  water-course,  Is'amekan  river,  the  boundary  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  south  and  runs  through  Loon,  Little  Ver- 
milion and  Sand  Point  lakes  before  coming  to  Namekan  lake. 
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At  tlie  S0Tith.west  corner  of  Lac  la  Croix  is  aiiotlier  water  di- 
vide on  the  boundary  portage  which  i-ans  from  this  lalie  to 
Loon  lake.  It  is  possible  that  at  very  high  water  some  little 
may  flow  across  this  divide.  The  land  which  lies  between 
Namekan  river  and  the  established  boiindary  is  some  125 
square  miles. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  according  to  which  report  the  boundary 
line  was  definitely  established,  differed  very  materially  from 
the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Instead  of  following  the 
main  water-conrse,  or  rather  courses,  between  lake  Superior 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  they  left  this  main  course  at  four  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  each  case  ran  the  boundary  line  to  the 
south  of  its  proper  location,  thus  diminishing  in  each  instance 
the  amount  of  territory  that  should  have  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  and  increasing  by  the  same  amount  the  Cana- 
dian territory.  The  established  boundary  between  lake  Su- 
perior and  Bainy  lake  runs  for  less  than  one-half  this  distance 
along  what  should  have  been  the  boundary,  according  to  the 
treaties  with  G-r-eat  IJriLain  previous  to  J842,  and  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  this  treaty. 

Just  why  the  commission  located  the  boundary  where  it 
now  is,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  led 
along  the  route  they  surveyed  by  the  French-Canadian  and 
half-breed  guides  who  must  have  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  on  whom  anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  country  must 
necessarily  rely  for  guidance. 

The  amount  of  land  thus  lost  to  the  United  States,  for  it 
is  impossible  now  to  regain  it,  as  the  present  boundary  was 
definitely  established  by  the  "Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  is 
somewhat  over  1,000  square  mUes.  "When  this  boundary  was 
agreed  upon,  over  fifty  years  ago,  1,000  square  miles,  more  or 
less,  of  this  district  was  of  no  particular  value,  but  at  present 
such  an  area  is  becoming  of  economic  worth  for  its  timber. 
Moreover,  on  the  southeast  side  of  Hunter's  island  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  rocks  of  the  Vermilion  iron  range,  and'the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore  deposits  here  has  led 
already  to  considerable  exploitation. 

That  part  of  the  boundary  from  Gunflint  lake  eastward  to 
lake  Superior  has  some  features  different  from  that  farther 
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we8t,  features  which  are  distinctiTely  its  own,  being  dependeni; 
on  the  uuderlying  geological  strata.  The  surface  is  broken 
by  parallel  ridges  trending  east  and  west.  In  the  valleys  be- 
tween these  ridges  lie  deep  lakes  elongated  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  hills.  On  the  south  sides  of  these  bodies  of 
water  the  land  often  rises  quite  precipitously  300  to  400  feet. 
These  mural  escarpments  are  composed  of  black  slates,  dip- 
ping gently  toward  the  south,  and  overlain  by  masses  of  dark 
heavy. trap  rock;  these  layers  of  hard  trap  rock  often  reach  a 
thickness  of  100  feet,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  and  the  gently 
southward  dip  of  the  strata  that  the  peculiar  topography  of 
the  region  is  due.  On  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  the 
land  slopes  very  gently  toward  the  north  and  does  not  rise 
as  high  as  on  the  southern  shores,  so  that  the  laud  and  the 
lakes  toward  the  south  are  more  elevated.  The  most  elevated 
point  on  the  exact  boundary  line  is  on  the  divide  already  men- 
tioned, between  Eove  and  Mud  lakes,  which  is  about  1,715  feet 
above  the  sea  level;  but  just  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  lakes 
the  land  rises  in  some  places  to  2,000  feet.  And  several  miles 
to  the  south  is  a  chain  of  hills,  known  as  the  Misquah  hills, 
which  form  the  highest  land  in  Minnesota.  Misquah  is  the 
Chippewa  word  for  red,  the  hills  receiving  this  designation  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  brick-red  granitic  rocks. 
The  highest  summit  has  been  detennined  carefully  by  parties 
of  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  2,230  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
2.230  feet  U  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  state,  as  far  as 
known. 

The  following  table  shows  the  altitudes,  in  feet,  above  the 
sea  level,  of  the  lakes  along  th,e  northern  boundary  of  Min- 
nesota; those  marked  by  an  asterisli  were  detei'mined  by  level- 
ing done  for  the  Geological  Survey,  chiefly  by  Messrs.  (.'.  P, 
Berkey,  L.  A.  Ogaard  and  A,  N.  Winchell. 

ALTITUDES  OF  LAKES  ALOXG  THE   INTBKNATIOXAL  EOU.VDART. 

Lake  Superior,  low  ancl  high  water,  600-603;  mean  1870  to  1SS8 801.56 

South  Fowl  Lake 1,436 

north  Fowl  Lake 1,440 

Moose  Lake  1,492 

UouQtaiD  Lake 1,S52 

Rove  Lake 1.667 

Mud  (Rose)  Lake ^^1.528 

SoQth   Lake *1,558 
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North  Ijake *1,550 

GAiiiflint  Lake 'I,5i7 

Pine  Lake   I,46S 

Granite  (Banks'  Pine)  Lake 1,448 

SasaBaga  Lake  1,434 

Oak  (Swamp)  Lake 1,435 

Ottertrack  (Ojptess)  Lake 1,387 

Knife  Lake '1,332 

Carp  Lake n,355 

Sucker  Lake   'l.SSO 

BiiBSWOod    Lake *1,300 

Crooked  Lake   1,240 

lion  Lake 1,210 

Lac  la  Croix 1,186 

Loon  Lake - 1,166 

Little  Vermilion  Lake 1,127 

Sand  Point  Lalce L126 

Namekan  Lake   1,125 

itainy  Lake,  low  and  high  water,  1115-1120;  mean LUT 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  low  and  high  water,  105T-1063;  mean 1,060 

The  boundary  region  between  late  Superior  and  Bainy 
laiie  has  many  features  wliidi  are  characteristic  of  larye  parts 
of  northeastern  Minnesota-  It  is  a  country  of  lakes,  swamps 
and  timbered  rocky  knolls.  The  lakes  lie  in  completely  rock- 
bound  basins  and  are  clear  and  deep.  From  one  of  these  rocky 
basins  a  short,  rapid  stream  carries  the  water  down  to  the 
next  lower  basin.  There  are  thus  practically  no  true  rirersj 
the  water-courses  being  simply  series  of  lakes  connected  by 
short  streams.  The  only  riv^r,  properly  speaking,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Pigeon  river.  These  lakes  are  one  of 
the  peculiar  and  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  country,  for  if  it 
were  not  for  them  the  region  would  seldom  be  visited.  Home 
of  these  bodies  of  water,  especially  those  lying  in  areas  of  gran- 
itic rock,  extend,  in  rery  irregvdar  and  branching  arms,  over 
large  tracts  of  country.  Lakes,  particularly  of  this  class,  are 
Saganaga,  Rasewood,  Crooked  and  Bainy  lakes,  and  also  Lac 
la  Croix.  Bainy  lake,  which  contains,  inclusive  of  islands,  344 
square  miles,  penetrates  with  its  spider-Iilie  arms  a  district  of 
i,500  square  miles  in  extent. 

There  is  very  little  soi!  along  the  boundary  and  in  general 
in  northeastern  Minnesota,  the  rocks  coming  to  the  surface 
in  numerous  places.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  pines,  spruces,  balsam  firs  and  birch  the  very 
thin  coating  of  soil  will  support.  When  fires  pass  through  this 
region  they  consume  the  forests  and  frequently  all  the  soU, 
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aus  leaving  contimious  exposures  of  bare  roc-k  which  give  to 
the  country  a  most  desolate  appearance.  As  just  below  the 
surface  is  so  much  solid  rock,  comparatively  little  water  soaks 
into  the  ground  and  thus  moat  of  iihe  rainfall  flows  away.  This 
is  particularly  well  illustrated  by  the  Pigeon  river,  which  com- 
pares favorably  in  size  with  the  Minnesota,  but  which  has  a 
drainage  basin  approximately  only  one-fifth  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Minnesota,  and  a  rainfall  differing  only  slightly  from 
that  of  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

In  speaking  of  the  northern  boundary  of  our  state,  it 
would  be  hardly  just  to  pass  without  mention  a  district  which 
for  more  than  a  year  past  has  been  a  centre  of  lively  interest. 
The  Eainy  I.ake  gold  region  has  been  the  Mecca  of  many  an 
explorer  and  investor,  and  several  growing  towns  have  sprung 
up  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Many  newspaper  accounts- 
of  this  region  have  been  published,  but  it  is  impossible  to  sift 
from  these  numerous  sketches  that  which  is  really  reliable 
and  accurate.  During  the  last  fall  Mr.  H.  V.  Winchell  and 
the  spealier,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  state  geologist, 
visited  this  region  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just  what 
grounds  there  were  for  the  gold  excitement,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  report  on  this  district  which  would  fur- 
nish some  reliable  and  authentic  account  of  this  region  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  This  report*  will  be  issued  in  a  week  or 
two  as  a  part  of  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Survey  of  the  State  of  Minnesota- 
The  conclusion  of  this  report  reads  as  follows: 

Concisely  stated,  tbe  fecta  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  lead  to  the 
following  conclnsiona:  There  is  gold  in  quartz  veins  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Kainy 
lake.  As  yet,  the  development  is  instifflcient  to  -rcaTraQt  the  positive  assertion 
that  profitable  gold  mining  operations  can  be  coniincted  there;  bnt  in  certain 
localities  the  prospects  are  fnll  of  enconragement  and  piomise  to  tiie  conser- 
vatjve  operator. 

The  best  portion  of  the  district  for  gold,  so  far  as  at  present  developed, 
and  as  indicated  by  the  appearance  tind  nature  of  the  veins  and  the  geo- 
logical conditions  gnrronnding  them,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  onr  state. 
Some  gold  is  found  south  of  the  boundary  line,  and  its  discovery  was  the 
starting  point  for  the  explorations  so  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  past 
year.  But,  as  in  all  other  mining  districts,  tbe  majonty  of  the  veins  are 
not  worth  working,  and,  indeed,  many  of  them  chiefly  belonging  to  the  class 
of  segregated  veins,  contain  no  gold  whatever.  There  are  escellent  oppor- 
tnnitips  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  (he  gold  mining  indnslry  of  Kainy 

•H.  V.  Winchell  and  tJ.  S.  Grant:  rrcllmlnary  report  on  the  Ra[or  Liike  golO 
r^Ioii.  Geological  and  Natural  Historj-  Survey  of  MliniPBota,  23d  (ISM)  An- 
nual Rpport,  pp.  aS-IOi,  wttu  B  geologk'ul  miip;    J.inii.iry,  ISftl. 
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lake;  bnt  iiitlesa  selecteil  and  dcreloped  with  discrimination  and  scieDtific 
jndgment  the  chances  are  that  the  property  chosen  may  not  develop  into  a 
permanent  and  productive  mine.  It  is  oar  confident  belief,  however,  that  the 
proper  forces  have  been  in  operation  at  several  points  around  Rainy  lake 
to  produce  anriferona  qnartz  lode.-i  of  a  ricbnesa  that  will  comjjare  favorably 
with  those  of  many    other  prosperous  mining  districts. 

If  the  development  of  operations  now  in  progress  shall  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  estensive  deposits,  as  we  believe  will  be  the  case,  the  fntnre  ol 
the  district  for  gold  mining  is  assnred.  It  is  even  now  accessible  at  moderate 
cost;  fnel,  water  and  water  power  are  abnndant,  and  labor  cheap.  Modern 
methods  have  made  the  cost  of  esploitation,  even  of  refractory  ores,  mncb 
lesB  than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  With  the  large  bodies  of  low  grade 
ore  which  are  destined  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  ootpnt 
of  precioQs  metals  in  the  fntnre,  the  cost  of  mines  and  mills  as  advan- 
tageously situated  with  reference  to  wood  and  vpater  as  those  of  Eainy  lake, 
have  been  estimated  at  two  dollars  a  ton  for  raining  and  three  dollars  a  ton  for 
barrel  chlorination  or  for  treatment  by  the  cyanide  process  of  ores  adapted  to 
it,  and  from  which  ninety  per  cent  of  the  melal  can  be  saved.  Where  practic- 
ally all  the  gold  can  be  extracted  by  amalgamation,  as  at  present  at  Rainy 
lake,  there  should  be  a  good  profit  on  five  dollar  ore  in  permanent  veins  which 
have  nn  averfitre  width  of  fivp  fret  or  more. 

The  surprising  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Rainy  River 
valley  for  agriculture,  together  with  its  stores  of  timber  for  lumber  and 
paper  mannfaetnre  and  its  large  water  (lower,  instil  in  us  the  eonvietioii 
that  northern  Minnesota  is  an  empire  by  itself,  destined  in  the  near  future 
to  become  the  home  of  a  large  and  prosperous  commuaity  engaged  in  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  manufacturing.* 

From  Rainy  lake  westward  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Rainy 
river.  The  characters  of  this  river  valley  stand  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  nf  the  rocky  lake  country  to  the  east.  At 
the  western  end  of  Rainy  lalie,  where  ia  its  outlet,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Rainy  river,  the  surface  of  rocky  knolle  suddenly 
gives  way  to  a  plain  of  clays,  through  which  the  underlying 
rock  seldom  emerges.  The  change  in  the  flora  is  as  striking  as 
that  in  the  land  surface;  to  the  east  the  land  is  covered  by  ever- 
green forests,  boreal  in  aspect,  while  to  the  west  hardwood 
timber  predominates  and  the  whole  flora  is  more  temperate 
in  its  character.  This  plain  of  clays,  heavily  timbered, 
stretches  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Ked  river,  the  flat  mo- 
notony of  its  surface  being  bi-oken  only  by  the  steep-sided  shal- 
low trenohes  cut  into  it  by  the  Rainy  river  and  its  tributaries. 
For  agricultural  purposes  the  soil  of  this  river  valley  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  state.  The  experiences  of  settlers  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  for  several  years  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  the  excellency  of  this  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses.    Already  settlers  are  coming  in  on  the  Minnesota  side, 
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bTit  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  this  land  which  are 
as  yet  unoccupied.  Through  this  district  runs  a  natural  high- 
way, the  Rainy  river,  a  stream  COO  to  1,200  feet  in  width  and 
navigable  for  steamers  of  considerable  size.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Eainy  lake  the  river  plunges  over  a  rocky  ledge  of 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet,  the  height  of  the 
fall  depending  on  the  stage  of  water.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  this  place  the  available  water  power  equals  30,000  horse 
power  on  the  average,  while  the  minimum  is  about  20,000  horae 
power.  It  is  thus  seen  to  much  exceed  the  next  largest  water 
power  in  the  state,  that  at  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  The  min- 
eral wealth,  the  fertile  soil,  the  timber  and  the  large  water 
power  destine  this  region  to  develop  into  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous sections  of  the  state. 

In  closing  this  rambling  sketch  of  only  a  few  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota,  the  speaker  de- 
sires to  recommend  this  region  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
contemplating  an  outing  for  pleasure  or  for  health.  Along 
the  whole  boundary  there  is  a  good  canoe  route,  and  traveling 
is  easy  and  enjoyable.  A  trip  of  two  or  three  weeks'  time  is 
amply  sufficient  to  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  boundary 
from  lalie  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  a  trip  are  comparatively  slight.  The  larger  game,  such 
as  bear,  caribou  and  moose,  have  not  been  entirely  driven  out, 
and  smaller  game  is  abundant,  while  the  lakes  teem  with 
whiteflsh,  pickerel,  waU-eyed  pike,  bass  and  the  lake  or  sal- 
mon trout.  The  numbers  of  crystal  lakes,  with  their  rocky 
shores  and  evergreen  covered  islands  and  hills,  render  this  dis- 
trict, in  scenic  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  the  superior  of  any 
other  part  of  the  state,  and  the  peer  of  any  of  the  lake  districts 
of  America. 
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BY   WAKREvV   UPHAJI. 

TOPOGKAPHIO     FEATORKS. 

The  Ked  Kiver  of  the  Nortb,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  E-ed  river  of  Louisiana,  flows  thmugh  aa  exceediugly  fiat 
plain,  which  descends  imxJerceptibly  northward,  as  also  from 
each,  side  to  its  centnd  line.  Along  the  axial  depression  the 
river  has  cut  a  channel  twenty  to  sixty  feet  deep.  It  is  bor- 
dered by  only  few  and  narrow  areas  of  bottomland,  instead  of 
w!)ioh  its  banks  usually  rise  steeply  on  one  side,  and  by  moder- 
ate slopes  on  the  other,  to  the  broad  valley  plain  which  thence 
reaches  nearly  level  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  river. 
Its  tribntaries  cross  the  plain  in  similar  channels,  which,  as 
also  the  Eed  river,  have  occasional  gullies  connected  with  them, 
di-y  through  most  of  the  year,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Betwe<m  the  drainage  lines  areas 
often  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide  remain  unmarked  by  any  water- 
courses. The  highest  portions  of  these  tracts  are  commonly 
from  two  to  Ave  feet  above  the  lowest 

This  vast  plain,  twenty-five  to  fifty  mili^s  wide  and  300  mUes 
long,  lying  half  in  Minnesota  and  half  in  North  Dakota,  thence 
continuing  into  Manitoba  and  so  stretching  from  Lake  Traverse 
and  Breckenridge  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  the  widely  famed 
Eed  Eiver  Valley.  The  material  of  the  lower  part  of  the  -valley 
plain,  shown  in  the  banks  of  the  Red  river  and  reaching  usually 
five  to  fifteen  miles  from  it,  is  fine  clayey  silt,  horizontally 
stratified;  but  at  its  south  end,  in  Traverse  county  and  the 
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south  balf  of  Wilkin  county,  Minnesota,  and  upon  large  areas 
of  each  side  of  this  plain,  it  is  mainly  unstratifled  boulder  clay, 
which  differs  from  the  rolling  or  undulating  till  of  the  adjoin- 
ing region  only  in  having  its  surface  nearly  flat.  Both  these 
formations  are  almost  impervious  to  water,  which,  therefore, 
in  the  rainy  season  fills  their  shallO'W  depressions,  but  none  of 
these  are  so  deep  as  to  form  permanent  lakes.  Even  sloughs 
which  continue  marshy  through  the  summer  are  infrequent, 
but  where  they  do  occur,  as  on  some  of  the  streams  tributary 
to  the  Red  river,  they  cover  large  areas,  sometimes  several 
miles  in  extent. 

In  crossing  this  alni<»s.'  perfectly  level  valley  on  clear  days, 
the  higher  land  at  its  sides,  and  the  groves  along  its  rivers,  are 
first  seen  in  the  distance  as  if  their  upi)er  edges  were  raised 
a  little  above  the  horizon,  with  a  very  narrow  strip  of  sty  be- 
low. ■  The  first  appearance  of  the  treetops  thus  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  dense  flocks  of  birds  flying  very  low  several 
miles  away.  By  rising  a  few  feet,  as  from  the  ground  to  a 
wagon,  or  by  nearer  approach,  the  outlines  become  clearly  de- 
fined as  a  grove,  with  a  mere  line  of  sky  beneath  it. 

Besides  this  mirage,  the  traveler  is  also  reminded,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  sea,  that  the  earth  is  round.  The  surface 
of  the  plain  is  seen  only  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles; 
bouses  and  grain  stacks  have  their  tops  visible  first,  after 
which,  in  approaching,  they  gradually  come  into  full  view;  and 
the  highlands,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away,  forming  the  side  of 
the  valley,  apparently  lie  beyond  a  wide  depression,  lUie  a  dis- 
tant high  coast. 

On  all  the  area  drained  by  the  Red  river  in  Minnesota  the 
glacial  drift  is  so  thick  that  no  exposures  of  the  underlying 
rocks  have  been  found.  The  depth  of  the  drift  here  is  nearly 
the  same  as  its  average  throughout  the  western  half  of  this 
state,  or  from  100  to  250  feet.  The  prominent  topographic 
features  of  all  this  region  are  doubtless  due  to  the  form  of  the 
underlying  rock  surface,  upon  which  the  drift  is  spread  in  a 
sheet  of  somewhat  uniform  thickness.  Subaerial  denudation 
and  stream  erosion,  duriug  the  Tertiary  era  and  the  early  part 
of  Quaternary  time,  precedinfj  the  Ice  age,  had  sculptured  this 
broad  and  flat  valley  trough  and  the  inclosing  uplands  which 
on  each  side  gradually  rise  200  to  500  feet  above  the  valley. 
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LAKE     AGA^SIZ. 

As  soon  as  the  departing  ice-sheet,  which  had  euveloped 
the  northern  United  States  and  British  America  during  the 
Glacial  period,  in  its  melting  off  the  land  from  south  to  north, 
receded  beyond  the  water-slied  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Min- 
nesota river  from  that  of  the  Red  river,  a  Jake,  fed  by  the  gla- 
cial melting,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ice  fields,  and  estended 
nori:hward  as  they  withdrew  along  the  valley  of  the  Red  river 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  filling  this  valley  and  its  branches  to  the 
height  of  the  lowest  point  over  which  an  outlet  could  be  found. 
Until  the  ice  barrier  was  molted  upon  the  area  now  crossed  by 
the  Nelson  river,  thereby  draining  this  glacial  lake,  its  outlet 
was  along  the  present  course  of  the  Minnesota  river.  At  first 
its  overflow  was  upon  tlie  nearly  level  undulating  surface  of 
the  drift,  1,100  to  1,1.25  fett  above  the  sea,  at  the  west  side  of 
Traverse  and  Big  Stone  counties;  but  in  process  of  time  this 
cut  a  channel  here,  called  Brown's  valley,  100  to  150  feet  deep 
and  about  a  mile  wide,  the  highest  point  of  which,  on  the  pres- 
ent water  divide  between  the  Mississippi  and  Nelson  river  ba- 
sins is  975  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  this  outlet  the  Bed 
river  valley  plain  extends  315  miles  north  -to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
which  is  710  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  this  entire  distance 
there  is  a  very  uniform  continuous  descent  of  a  little  less  than 
one  foot  per  mile. 

The  fanners  and  nthei'  residents  of  this  feftUe  plain  are 
well  aware  that  they  live  on  the  area  once  occupied  by  a  great 
laTie;  for  its  beaches,  having  the  form  of  smoothly  rounded 
ridffes  of  gravd  and  sand,  a  few  feet  high,  with  a  width  of  sev- 
eral rods,  are  observable  extending  horizontally  long  distances 
upon  each  of  the  slopes  which  riae  east  and  west  of  the  valley 
plain.  Hundreds  of  fanners  have  located  their  buildings  on 
these  beach  ridges  as  the  most  dry  and  sightly  spots  on  their 
land,  atfording  opportunity  for  perfectly  drained  cellars  even 
in  the  most  wet  spring  seasons,  and  also  yielding  to  wells,  dug 
through  this  sand  and  gravel,  better  water  than  is  usually 
obtainable  in  wells  on  the  adjaojnt  clay  areas.  While  each 
of  these  farmers,  in  fact  everyone  living  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  recognizes  that  it  is  an  old  lake  bed,  few  probably 
];now  that  it  has  become  for  this  reason  a  district  of  special 
interest  to  geologists,  who  have  traced  and  mapped  its  upper 
shore  along  a  distance  of  about  800  miles. 
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Unmerous  esplorers  of  this  region,  from  Lony  and  Keating 
in  1823,  to  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren  in  1868  and  Vmt  N.  H.  Winchell 
in  1872,  recognized  tlie  lacustrine  features  of  the  vailey;  and 
the  last  named  geologist  first  gave  wliat  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  true  explanation  of  the  lake's  existence,  namely, 
that  it  was  produced  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  Glacial  period 
by  the  dam  of  the  continental  ice-sheet  at  the  time  of  its  final 
melting  away.  As  the  border  of  the  ice-sheet  retreated  north- 
ward along  the  Ked  Rivor  valley,  drainage  from  that  area  could 
not  flow  as  now  freely  to  the  north  through  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  into  the  ocean  at  Hudson  bay,  but  was  turned  by 
the  ice  barrier  to  the  south  across  the  lowest  place  on  the 
water-shed  dividing  this  basin  from  that  of  the  MississippL 
This  lowest  point  is  found,  as  before  noted,  at  lirown's  valley 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota,  where  an  ancient 
water-course,  about  135  feet  deep  and  one  mile  to  one  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  extends  from  Lake  Traverse,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bois  de  Sioux,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  river,  to  Big  Stone  Jake, 
through  which  the  head  stream  of  the  Minnesota  river  passes 
in  its  course  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Detailed  exploration  of  the  shore  lines  and  area  of  this  lake 
was  begun  by  the  present  writer  for  the  Minnesota  Geological 
Survey  in  the  years  1879  to  1881,  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Winchell,  the  state  geologist.  In  subsequent  years  I  was 
employed  also  in  tracing  the  lake  shores  through  North  Dakota 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  through  southern 
Manitoba  to  the  distance  of  100  miles  north  from  the  inter- 
national boundary  to  Riding  mountain,  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Canada.  For  the  last-named  survey,  also,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyr- 
rell has  extended  the  exploration  of  the  show  lines  more  or  less 
completely  for  200  miles  farther  north,  along  the  Riding  and 
Duck  mountains  and  the  Porcupine  and  Pasquia  hills,  west 
of  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis,  to  the  Saskatchewan 
river. 

This  glacial  lake  was  named  in  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Minnesota  Geological  Survey,  for  the  year  1879,  in  honor 
of  Louis  Agassiz,  the  first  prominent  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  drift  by  land  ice ;  and  the  outflowing  river, 
whose  channel  is  now  occupied  by  Lakes  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone  and  Brown's  valley,  was  named,  in  a  paper  read  before 
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the  Amei-icau  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
its  Minneapolis  meeting  in  1883,  the  liver  Warren,  in  eom- 
memoration  of  General  Wniren's  admirable  work  in  the  United 
States  Engineering  Corps,  in  publishing  maps  and  reports  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  river  surveys.  Descriptions 
of  Lake  Agasaiz  and  the  river  Warren  have  been  som<iWiliat 
fully  given  in  the  eighth  and  eleventh  annual  reports  of  the 
Minnesota  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  first  and  second  vol- 
nmes  of  its  final  report.  T\\'o  other  special  reports  of  my  ex- 
plorations of  La];e  Agassia  have  been  also  published,  the  first 
in  1887,  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  second  in  1801),  by  that  of  Canada ;  and  a  more  e.T.tei;p.iTe 
monograph  of  tliis  subject  has  been  prepared  for  publication 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Seveml  successive  levels  of  Lake  Agassiz  are  recorded  by 
distinct  and  approximately  parallel  beaches,  due  to  the  firadual 
lowering  of  the  outlet  by  the  erosion  of  the  channel  at  Brown's- 
valley,  and, these  are  named  principally  from  stations  on  tJie 
Breckenridge  and  Wahpeton  line  of  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way, in  their  descending  order,  the  Herman,  Norcross,  Tintah, 
Campbell,  and  McCauleyville  beaches,  because  they  pass 
through  or  near  these  stations  and  towns.  The  highest,  or 
Herman,  beach  is  traced  in  Minnesota  from  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Traverse  eastward  to  HermaTi,  and  thence  northward, 
passing  a  few  miles  east  of  Barnesville,  through  Muskoda, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  around  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  Maple  lake,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  east* 
southeast  of  Crookston,  beyond  which  it  goes  eastward  to  the 
south  side  of  Red  and  Eainy  lakes.  In  Xorth  Daliota  the  Her- 
man shore  lies  about  four  miles  west  of  Wheatland,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  same  distance  west  of  Lari- 
more,  on  the  Pacific  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  On 
the  international  boundary,  in  passing  from  North  I>akota  into 
Manitoba,  this  shore  coincides  with  the  escarpment  or  front 
of  the  Pembina  mountain  plateau;  and  beyond  passes  north- 
west to  Brandon  on  the  Assiniboine,  and  thence  northeast  to 
the  Riding  mountain. 

Leveling  along  this  highest  beach  shows  that  Lake  Agassiz, 
in  its  earliest  and  highest  stage,  was  nearly  200  feet  deep  above 
Moorhead  and  Fargo;  a  little  more  than  ZOO  feet  deep  above 
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G-rand  Forks  and  Ccookston;  about  450  feet  above  Pembina, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Emerson;  and  about  500  and  600  feet,  reapect- 
ivelj,  above  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg.  The  length  of 
Lake  Agasaiz  is  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  700  miles,  and 
its  area  not  less  than  110,000  square  miles,  exceeding  the  com- 
bined areas  of  the  five  great  lakes  tributary  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

When  the  ice  border  was  so  far  melted  back  as  to  give  out- 
lets northeastward  lower  than  the  river  Warren,  other  beaches 
marking  these  lower  levels  of  the  glacial  lake  were  formed; 
and  finally,  bj  the  full  departure  of  the  ice.  Lake  Agassiz  was 
drained  away  to  its  present  representative.  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  entire  duration  of  Lake  Agassiz,  estimated  from  the 
amount  of  its  wave  action  in  erosion  and  in  the  accumulation 
of  beach  gravel  and  sand,  appears  to  have  been  only  about  1,000 
years,  and  the  time  of  its  existence  is  thought  to  have  been 
somewhere  from  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago. 

ABORIGINAL     I'EOPr.fiS 

Cnming  onward  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Ked 
River  vaUey,  and  from  this  review  of  the  latest  chapter  in  its 
geological  history,  to  the  consideration  of  its  present  settle- 
ment by  white  immigrants  and  the  great  development  of  its 
agricultural  resources,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
we  may  first  bestow  a  n.onienCs'  fhought  upon  the  red  men  who 
have  been  displaced.  Fifty  years  ago  almost  countless  herds 
of  buffaloes  roamed  over  this  region  of  far-stretching  pvaifie, 
and  no  one  could  have  foretold  that  so  soon  the  buffalo  would 
be  practically  exterminated  and  the  Indian's  hunting  ground 
changed  to  fields  of  waving  grain. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ojibways  and  IJakotas,  living  in  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Red  Eiver  of  the  North  had  made  little 
progress  toward  a  system  of  agriculture  which  would 
provide  their  i)rincipal  food  during  the  whole  year.  Liite  the 
other  tribes  of  hunting  Indians  who  inhabited  all  the  area  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  its  southwestern  borders,  their 
dependence  was  chiefly  on  the  chase  and  entrapping  of  game 
and  on  fishing.  But  even  their  mde  and  very  limited  efforts 
In  agriculture  yielded  an  important  and  valued  portion  of  their 
austennnce.  In  pre-Columbian  times  and  onward  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  the  Indians  have  cultivated  small  patches   of   Imid, 
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carefully  tending  their  ci:ops  and  storing  up  the  harvest  for 
gradual  use  during  the  rigors  of  winter  and  until  the  next 
haiTest,  supplementing  thereby  their  principal  diet  of  game 
sind  flsh.  Such  aboriginal  agriculture,  untaught  by  white  men, 
yet  far  from  being  despicable,  I  saw  in  September  several  years 
ago  at  the  Ojibway  village  a  mile  southeast  of  the  narrows  of 
Red  lake.  This  largest  village  of  the  Ojibways  in  BUnnesota 
was  designated  on  Nicollet's  map  in  1S42,  at  so  early  a  date 
that  no  white  settlement  was  shown  in  this  state.  It  now 
consists  of  thirty  or  forty  permanent  barl:  lodges,  scattered  on 
an  area  which  reaches  a  half-mile  from  northwest  to  south- 
east and  is  forty  to  sixty  rods  wide.  Adjoining  the  village 
were  fields  of  ripening  maize  or  Indian  corn,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  acres,  besides  about  five  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
pi-obably  an  acre  or  more  of  squashes.  These  crops  showed 
a  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  yield. 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  time,  of  which  no  distinct  tradition 
was  preserved  by  the  hunting  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  this 
region,  other  tribes,  who  built  the  mounds  and  probably  lived 
more  by  agriculture  and  less  by  the  chase,  overspread  all  the 
prairie  districts  of  the  Eed  River  valley,  extending  also  east 
in  the  wooded  country  to  Rainy  lake.  The  enduring  earth- 
works erected  by  this  people  testify  of  their  formerly  wide  ex- 
tension throughout  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  basins,  and 
show  that  the  sites  of  their  villages  were  chosen  usually  on  the 
banks  and  bluffs  which  overlook  the  food-giving  rivers  and 
lakes,  often  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 
Most  of  the  mounds  in  Minnesota,  South  and  North  Dakota, 
and  Manitoba,  are  round  and  have  the  form  of  a  dome,  their 
height  ranging  from  three  to  ten  feet,  or  rarely  more,  above 
the  general  surface,  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  to  100  feet  or 
more  at  their  base.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  made  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and  the  relics  found  with  their 
bones  prove  that  they  surpassed  the  present  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion in  having  skill  to  make  rude  pottery;  but  the  superiority 
was  very  slight,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  the  development 
of  handicrafts  to  a  degree  at  aU  comparable  with  the  aboriginal 
arts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  There  was  some  commercial  inter- 
change from  great  distances,  but  it  was  probably  limit*^  to  a 
few  articles  which  were  highly  valued  for  beauty  or  regarded 
as  mysterious  and  sacred.     Thus  in  the  mounds  on  the  bluffs 
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of  the  Souris  river  and  Antler  creeks  in  southwestern  Mani- 
toba, tribatary  tiirongh  the  Assinihoine  to  the  Red  river,  Prof. 
George  Rryce  has  found  ornaments  made  of  sea  shells,  others 
of  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  and  pipes  from  the  sacred  red 
pipestone  quarry  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Minnesota,  but 
no  evidence  of  any  intercourse  with  Europeans  was  found 
(Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba;  Ti'anaaction  24, 
1886). 

SBTTLBUENT   BY    WHlTl!]    IMMIGEANTS. 

The  first  immigration  by  white  men  to  colonize  the  fertile 
basin  of  the  lied  Kiver  of  the  North,  bringing  the  civilized  arts 
and  agriculture  of  Europe,  was  in  the  years  1812  to  1S16, 
when,  under  Lord  Selkirk's  far-sighted  and  patriotic  super- 
Tieion,  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Selkirk  settlements,  coming 
by  the  way  of  Hudson  bay  and  York  Factory,  reached  Mani- 
toba and  established  their  homes  along  the  river  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Winnipeg  to  Pembina.  In  its  beginning  this  colony  ex- 
perienced many  hardships,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  these  im- 
migrants, whose  narrative  was  written  down  in  his  old  age,  in 
1881,  "by  and  by  our  troubles  ended — war  and  famine  and  flood 
and  poverty,  all  passed  away,  and  now  we  think  there  is  no  such 
place  to  be  found  as  the  valley  of  the  Bed  river."* 

Fifty  to  sixty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Selkirk  col- 
ony, the  margin  of  the  advancing  wave  of  immigration  in  the 
United  States  reached  the  Bed  Eiver  valley.  In  a  few  places  on 
the  Red  river,  the  Wnd  Rice  river  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
Sheyenne  river,  small  bands  of  immigrant  farmers  had  began 
the  settlement  of  this  rich  agricultural  area  a  few  years  before 
the  building  of  railroads  across  it;  but  the  main  tide  of  immi- 
gration came  after  the  railroads  had  provided  means  of  sending 
the  staple  product  of  the  country,  wheat,  to  the  markets  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
was  built  from  Duluth  to  Moorhead  and  Fargo  during  the  years 
1870  to  1872,  and  the  next  year  it  was  extended  to  Bismarck. 
Within  the  next  three  years  a  line  of  tlie  Great  Northern  rail- 
way (then  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific)  was  built  to  Breckenridge, 
and  anotlier  line  to  Oi-ockston  and  St.  Vincent.  From  1875  to 
1885  the  settlement  of  the  Bed  River  valley  and  of  a  large  con- 
tiguous area  of  North  and  South  Dakota  went  forward  very 
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rapidly,  nearly  aU  the  laiifl  in  this  valley  being  taken  up  during 
these  ten  years  by  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims  from  the 
government  and  by  purchase  from  the  railroad  corporations 
which  had  received  land  grants. 

The  wise  policy  of  the  United  States  government  was  to 
parcel  out  its  land  in  small  farms  to  actual  settlers,  selling 
none  to  non-residents,  and  allowing  to  no  one  rights  to  secure 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  section,  or  a  total  of  480  acres. 
This  large  amount  was  possible  to  be  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment only  by  use  of  three  separate  rights,  each  securing  a 
quarter  section,  according  to  the  respective  laws  for  home- 
steads, pre-emption  and  tree  culture.  Most  of  the  farms  re- 
ceived from  the  government  compromise  only  160  acres;  and 
these  were  deeded,  upon  payment  of  small  fees  at  the  land 
offices,  to  any  citizen,  including  naturalized  foreigners,  those 
affirming  their  intention  to  become  naturalized  legal  voters, 
and  widows  and  unmarried  women,  all  of  whom  were  required 
to  take  the  land  to  be  their  permanent  homes.  For  these  free 
gifts  of  the  fertile  prairie  of  the  Bed  River  valley,  sai-pasaed 
by  no  other  area  of  the  world  in  its  natural  value  for  agrieul- 
ture,  multitudes  came,  bringing  house-keeping  equipments  in 
their  emigrant  wagons  ("prairie  schooners"),  which  passed  in 
long  processions  through  St.  Cloud  and  Alexandria,  Minn.,  on 
their  way  from  the  older  portions  of  this  state  and  from  other 
states  farther  east  and  south.  Many  also  came  directly  from 
the  old  world,  especially  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  being  car- 
ried from  the  eastern  seaports  by  railroads  to  the  Bed  Eiver 
and  James  Biver  valleys  and  other  parts  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  there  being  welcomed  and  soon  established  on  their 
own  freeholds  in  near  neighborhood  with  others  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  come  to  the  United  States  many  years  earlier. 
A  considerable  number  of  very  large  farms  were  acquired, 
however,  by  discerning  capitalists,  who  saw  the  capabilities 
of  this  district  for  the  convenient  employment  of  large  com- 
panies of  laborers,  marshaled  with  almost  military  order,  in 
the  various  operations  of  farming,  as  in  plowing,  seeding  and 
threshing,  and  who,  at  au  early  stage  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
settlement,  foresaw  the  profits  of  wheat  raising  on  a  grand 
scale.  These  "bonanza  fanns,"  as  they  were  afterward  called, 
were  made  up  in  gresit  part  by  purchasing  from  the  railroad 
corporations  the  odd-numbered  alternate  sections  which  had 
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been  given  as  government  subsidies  to  foster  tbe  eariy  railroad 
enterprises  that  opened  tbe  region  to  settlement  But  the  rail- 
road lands  fonned  no  compact  tract,  being  in  square  miles  touch- 
ing each  other  only  at  the  corners,  like  the  spots  of  a  single  color- 
on  a  checter-board.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  and  fill  out  con- 
tinuous tracts,  many  of  the  intervening  portions  were  obtained' 
by  purchase  from  settlers  who  had  received  the  land  from  the 
government  in  good  faith,  with  the  full  intention  of  continu- 
ing to  live  on  it;  but  in  some  instances  claims  also  were  ob- 
tained from  the  government  by  fraudulent  agents,  who  pro- 
fessed their  intention  to  comply  with  this  legal  requirement 
in  taking  land  by  pre-emption. 

Among  the  most  famous  and  successful  of  these  extensive 
farms  are  the  Lockhart  and  Keystone  farms  in  Minnesota ;  the 
Dwight,  Fairview,  Keystone,  Cleveland,  Downing  and  Antelope- 
farms  in  Richland  county,  the  most  southeastern  in  North  Da- 
kota; the  farm  of  the  Messrs,  Dalrymple,  comprising  some  30,- 
000  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  of  this  name  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fargo;  the- 
lands  of  the  Grandin  Pai  ming  Company,  about  40,000  acres,  in- 
eastern  Traill  county,  North  Dakota;  and  the  Elk  Valley  farm 
near  Larimore.  In  some  fields  of  these  great  farms  the  teams 
plow  three  or  four  miles  straight  forward,  only  being  interrupted 
by  roads  on  the  section  lines,  where  the  plow  is  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  for  a  few  rods.  The  firat  breaking  on  both  the  Dal- 
rymple and  Grandin  farms  was  in  1875,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  land  was  mostly  purchased,  and  their  first  crop  of  wheat 
was  harvested  in  1876.  During  every  year  since  that  time  the 
hari'ests  on  these  lands  and  in  general  throughout  the  Red 
River  valley  have  been  good,  with  no  failure  on  account  of 
drought,  which  for  several  years  (from  1885  to  1889  and  again 
since  1S92)  has  been  very  severe  upon  many  portions  of  the  Da- 
kotas  west  and  southwest  of  this  valley. 

DEVELOPMENT    IN     AGRICULTURE. 

Comparatively  few  Indians  were  able  to  derive  their  sub- 
sistence by  hunting  and  fishing  upon  the  area  of  the  Red  River 
valley  or  in  any  other  region.  Probably  their  numbers  living 
at  any  time  upon  the  portion  of  this  river  basin  within  the- 
United  States  did  not  exceed  5,000.  But  now  that  the  land 
is  occupied  by  white  immigrants  and  is  sown  with  wheat,  the- 
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present  yearly  product  is  abont  285  bushels  apiece  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  of  the  161,040  enumerated  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  iu  the  twelve  counties  which  He  mainly  within  the 
Red  Eiver  ■i-alley. 

Six  of  these  counties  are  in  Minnesota  and  six  in  Xofth 
Dakota.  Tabulations  of  their  population  in  1880  and  1890, 
and  of  their  production  of  wheat  during  the  same  years  in  >Iin- 
nesota  and  during  1S7!)  and  1891  in  North  Dakota,  are  here 
presented,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  rapid  progress  in 
the  agricultural  derelopment  of  the  district.  The  ratio  of  the 
wheat  yield  to  the  population  in  1880  was  sixty-nine  bushels 
for  each  person,  or  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  1890  and 
1891.  The  latter  high  ratio  of  285  bushels  for  each  person  is 
probably  near  the  masiirum  which  this  ratio  can  attain,  from 
which  it  will  decrease,  relatively  to  the  increasing  population, 
the  place  of  wheat  calti\ation  being  destined  to  be  partially 
taken  by  other  crops,  by  stock  raising,  and  by  other  industries. 

An  equally  prosperous  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Manitoba  has  been  going  forward  during  the  same 
time,  as  is  also  exhibited  by  the  similar  statements  of  the  popu- 
lation and  wheat  production  of  that  province. 

POPULATION  OF  OOUNTIBS  IN  MISNBSOTA,  LYING  IIAINXT  WITHIN  THH 

BED   IiI\'RR   VALLEY. 

Counties  1380.  ISM, 

Wilkm     1  .Sftfi  4..'J46 

Clay    5,887  11.517 

Norman*    10,813 

Polk    11,433  30,192 

Marshall 992  9.130 

Kittson  905  5,387 

Total     21,123  71,190 

POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA.  LYING  MAINLY  WITHIN 

TUB   TIED    RIVER   VAI.LET. 

CoanUee.  1880,  ISBO. 

RicUana 3,597  10.751 

Caas 8.008  19,313 

Train 4,123  10,217 

GrandForks 0.248  i- -.S7 

Walsh*   16,587 

Perabina 4,.%2  14,334 

Total 27,828  80,859 

*OrgaDized  id  13St  bom  part  of  Folk  coual;, 

*  Organized  in  ISBl  tram  psrlH  of  Grnod  Falls  Bnd  pembins  counties. 
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The  population  of  Slanitoba,  accordiug  to  the  cenSTis  of  1881, 
was  65,954;  and  in  1891  it  waa  estimated  to  he  150,000.  About 
a  third  part  of  these,  and  a  leaa  fraction  of  the  population  noted 
In  the  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  counties,  are  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Red  EiYer  valley;  but  the  total  inhabitants  within 
this  vallej  are  nearly  250,000  people.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  this  population  are  enguged  in  fanning,  the  other 
fourth  being  residents  in  the  Tillages  and  large  towns  and  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 


im. 

1990, 

COUNTIES. 

A<^,. 

Bu...^. 

Per 

i.„.. 

Bnstieis. 

Z7e. 

WUkiQ 

Clay 

9.871 
28,444 

144,424 
479,833 

14.60 
16.87 

42,212 
93,563 
84,188 
222.223 
88,819 
Not 

Illlli 

11.20 
13.70 

63,135 

1,121 

7fl2 

1,035.^' 
17,367 
15,131 

16.40 
15.49 
19.10 

MarshaU 

Kittson    

11.80 

Total 

103,363 

1,0&2,183 

16,37 

531,010  1  7.111,209 
600,000*1  8,000,000 

•IncluflinR  eatlmuted  addition  for  Kittaon  e 


,m 

mi. 

C00™,8. 

Acres. 

E.,h..,. 

Per 
Acre. 

A«r.. 

BuBhela. 

Per 
icre. 

Eichland.  .     .  . 

Cass    

Traill 

Grand  Forks.. 

9,086 
51,727 
13,707 

4,978 

184,753 
1,012,565 

333,409 
98,352 

20.33 
19,57 
24^2 
19.76 

150,631 
527,070 
269,426 
262,992 
241,673 
218,066 

3.195,680 
9,939,034 
6,441,546 
6,881,624 
6,202,940 
5,202,332 

20.40 

18.80 
23.88 
26.17 

Pembina 

2,398 

63,676 

26.55 

23.8« 

Total    ....[  81,896  |  1,692,755  |  20.67  ||  l,C7o,858  |  37.863.156  |  22.51» 


WHEAT  PRODUOTION  OB"  MANITOBA, 

1883. 

1..1. 

Acres. 

B..-.,.. 

Acre. 

Atres.            Bushels. 

Per 
Acre. 

Whole  pi-oyineej  208.074 

4,549,093 

21,80 

1  916,664  1  23.191,599  1  25.30 
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Suinmiag  these  figures,  and  deducting  the  estimated  por- 
tion belonging  outside  tha  boundaries  of  the  Bed  Kiver  valley, 
we  find  the  present  annual  wheat  crop  of  this  district  to  be  Jip- 
proximately  50,000,000  bushels.  This  is  about  200  bushels 
apiece  for  each  inhabitant,  when  the  populations  in  the  L'nited 
States  and  in  Manitoba  are  considered  together;  and  if  the 
wheat  were  distributed  among  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  supply  nearly  a  bushel  for  each  individiud.  Cut 
probably  no  more  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  arable  prairie  land 
of  the  Ked  River  valley  is  now  under  cultivation  in  all  ci'ops, 
the  proportion  being  somewhat  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Manitoba.  When  all  this  area  shall  be  brought  into 
agriculture  the  wheat  product  will  probably  be  almost  or  quite 
200,000,000  bushels  yearly,  but  the  ratio  to  the  population  will 
be  smaller  than  now. 

During  the  early  years  of  rapid  development  of  wheat  rais- 
ing, little  labor  or  thought  was  given  to  stock  and  thy  dairy. 
Most  of  the  farmers  bought  for  their  work  imported  horses, 
which  had  been  raised  in  Iowa  or  adjoining  states.  Butter 
also  was  imported  from  the  same  states,  and  the  majority  were 
willing  to  live  without  fresh  meat  or  milk.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, can  more  favorable  climate  and  natural  conditions  be 
found  for  the  successful  raising  of  all  the  stock  needed  by  the 
fanner  is  diversified  agiiculture  and  for  the  dairy  than  in  the 
Bed  River  valley.  Beeently,  therefore,  many  enterprising 
farmers  have  secured  the  best  blooded  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs;  and  this  portion  of  the  farming  interests  of 
the  district  bids  fair  to  assume  its  due  importance.  In  the 
near  future  probably  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese  will  form 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  income  in  many  townships. 

INTELLECTOAL  AND  MORAL  GEOWTM. 

But  it  is  written,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  This 
valley  can  provide  bread  and  butler  for  its  people  a-id  for  ex- 
portation east  and  west  and  south,  to  feed  many  times  more 
than  its  own  inhabitants.  Such  is  not  the  full  measure  of  its 
duty  and  privilege.  Some  one  said  of  New  England  that  the 
Creator  placed  the  profile  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountains" 
above  the  Franconia  Notch  as  a  sign  that  those  hilly  and  monn- 
tainous,  rugged  and  rocky  states  should  be  noted  for  their  nob'e, 
patriotic,  and  grandly  gifted  men  and  women.     Many  descend- 
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aiits  of  the  Pilgrims  liave  come  in  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the 
Bed  River  valley,  and  ofher  immigranta  have  come  from  the 
Old  World  with  the  conviction  that  education  and  the  right 
and  true  development  of  the  mind  and  heart.are  far  more  to  be 
Bought  than  any  material  possessions.  As  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  built  their  churches  and  school  houses  in  every 
Tillage  and  hamlet,  and  founded  Harvard  college  only  sixteen 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  so  perhaps  not  less  may 
the  citizens  of  the  Bed  Biver  valley  point  with  just  pride  es- 
pecially to  their  institutions  of  religion  and  learning,  to  the 
high  and  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Wahpeton,  Moorhead  and  Fargo,  Crookston,  Grand 
Porks,  and  Winnipeg,  rather  than  to  their  largest  wheat  fields, 
fine  herds,  and  prosperous  commercial  interests. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1894  was  also  the  close  of  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  iron-ore  industry  in  Minnesota,  We  owe  it  to  the 
future  to  put  on  record  the  events  of  the  heginning  of  this  .im- 
portant industry,  since  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  As  the  virgin  prairie  and  its  agri- 
cultural promise  and  quick  returns  have  dominated  more  than 
one-third  of  the  state  in  the  past,  giving  character  to  our  legis- 
lation and  to  our  institutions,  so  the  most  northeastern  one- 
third  of  the  state  will  be  dominated  by  the  iron-ore  industry 
in  the  near  future.  The  effect  of  the  power  of  this  northeastern 
onej-third  will  be  seen  in  the  institutions  that  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  legislation  which  will  he  demanded  and  enacted, 
as  well  as  in  the  revenne  which  will  acme  to  the  State's  treas- 
ury. The  intervening  one-third  of  the  geographic  area  of  the 
state  will  hold  the  balance  of  power.  As  the  timbered  region 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  known  either  as  an  agricultural  region  nor  a  mining 
region,  bat  has  a  mixed  possible  revenue  from  both,  as  well 
as  from  its  native  timber,  so  its  social  and  economic  character- 
istics will  not  assume  any  strong  individuality,  and  they  will 
also  be  slow  in  development  and  self-assertion.  Therefore,  they 
will  act  as  a  balancing  weight  between  the  northeastern  min- 
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ing  interests,  which  will  be  active  and  aggressiTC,  and  the 
soiitliwestern  agricultural  interests,  which  will  lie  eager  and 
watchful  of  their  prerogatives  and  predominance. 

Any  domestic  resource  or  political  institution  which  prom- 
ises to  control  one-third  of  the  state  in  the  near  future  is 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny  and  deserves  that  its  establislunent 
and  its  progress  shall  be  known  and  recorded.  It  is  because  of 
this  forecast  for  the  mining  interest  of  the  State  that  I  have 
chosen  to  lay  before  the  Historical  Society  some  of  the  princi- 
pal steps  which  have  marlied  the  first  ten  years  of  actual  min- 
ing in  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  those  earlier  ef- 
forts at  mining,  whether  of  copper  or  of  gold,  some  of  which 
have  found  record  in  our  publications,*  since  they  were  simply 
exploratory  and  disastrous  in  their  results,  and  are  not  covered 
by  our  topic. 

In  examining  the  record  of  the  iron  developments  in  Minne- 
sota, the  first  fact  that  appears  prominent  before  us  is  the  ex- 
istence of  two  sets  of  events  or  courses  of  development,  run- 
ning in  parallel  lines  but  not  always  equally  advanced.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  malie  these  plain,  for  they  are  closely  inter- 
woven and  interdependent,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  not 
always  distinguished.  These  two  lines  of  development  may  be 
designated : 

1.  The  progress  of  theoretical  or  scientific  liuowledge  of  the 
iron  ores. 

2.  The  actual  development  of  the  ores  by  mining. 

ITie  average  citizen  is  impressed  by  the  power  of  money  and 
the  i-rodocts  of  great  inventions  or  by  the  achievements  of  war, 
and  he  applauds  the  agents  who  are  directly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  such  important  and  honorable  results.  It  is  the 
province  of  a  society,  such  as  this  to  go  back  of  results  and  to- 
seek  for  causes.  Such  a  society  as  this  must  of  course  make 
record  of  the  great  changes  in  our  social  economy  and  of  all  the 
important  phases  of  our  history,  hut  it  also  has  the  pleasant 
function  of  examining  into  the  gentler  influences  which  may 
have  conspired  to  produce  those  historical  changes  and  events. 
Sometimes  the  effect  of  an  influence  in  society  is  quite  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  which,  may  have  been  expected,  and  some- 
times the  events  of  historj"  are  difficult  to  trace  to  their  true 
and  efficient  caus^.  In  the  case  of  the  iron  -(re  industry  in 
Minnesota  causes  and  results  are  still  fresh  in  memory.  They 
can  be  better  studied  now  than  at  any  later  day.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  participated,  and  some  of  their  acts  have  been 
both,  causes  and  results,  and  some  of  the  actors  have  been  in- 
fluential in  both  of  the  lines  of  progress  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 


The  discovery  and  primary  scientific  linowledge  of  the  iron 
ores  of  the  state  preceded  their  actual  exploitation  but  a  few 
years.  Theoretically,  several  geolo^ats  had  predicted  the  ex- 
istence of  iron  ore  northwest  of  labe  Superior,  This  was  based 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  roclia  of  Minnesota  in  their  strati- 
graphic  and  mineralogical  characters  to  those  of  Michigan. 
After  these  predictions,  which  were  made  by  Charles  Whittle- 
sey and  J.  H.  Kloos,*  the  actual  discovery  was  made  in  1865 
and  reported  by  the  state  geologist,  H.  H.  Eames,  in  1866,** 
who  described  two  parallel  ridges  near  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
known  as  Two  Rivers,  wliich  flows  into  Vermiliou  lake,  Thia 
is  the  locality  which  has  since  become  Imown  as  the  Vermilion 
range.  Nothing  further  was  linown  of  this  locality  till  the 
State  Geological  Survey  reported  again  on  it  after  an  exami- 
nation in  1878  (published  in  the  ninth  annual  report,  1880,  pp. 
103  and  104).  At  this  time  an  idea  was  conceived  of  the  rela- 
tion of  this  ore  to  that  of  the  Mesabi  range  which  was  wholly 
erroneous,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 
geologists  soon  after,  and,  owing  to  their  persistency  in  repeat- 
ing it,  has  served  to  provoke  no  little  discussion.  At  this  point 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  general  geological  map 
which  is  spread  on  the  wall  *     This  repies,<  nts  m  .,'enei  il  two 

■Charles  WhitLletPr  Report  ot  e^ploritions  In  the  mlDeral  re„  ona  ot 
Minnesota    during    the    vear^    1S18    18jQ  in!  ISM     Cle-vela   d    I'-Bb    p    10 

J.  H.  Klooa,  Geologltal  N  tea  on  MI  inesota  Ten  b  rep  rt  ol!  the  lin  e- 
Bota   Survej,  1881.   p    n2     (Tra  'station  from  the  Cerman  ) 

•*Keport  of  the  State  Geologist  Henry  H  Bame  on  the  metiU  terou  re- 
gion bordering  on  Lake  Snp  rior   St    Pa  I    1866    p    11 

'The  map  here  referred  to  «as  eoostrueted  to  III  -itrate  the  papers  of  Prof. 
WInoheN,  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr  Upham    and  his  been  reduced  and  reprodu  el  In 
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great  formations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  Arehean 
and  the  Taconic.  When  we  began  the  surrey  of  the  region 
we  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks  we  might 
And,  and  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  stratigraphic  relations  which 
they  had  to  each  other,  or  to  the  rocks  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan. Now  we  know  that,  however  great  the  variety,  and  how- 
ever complex  they  are  in  their  field  structures,  they  are  separa- 
ble into  two  grand  divisions,  which  are  totally  discordant  in 
stratigraphy  and  strikingly  unlike  in  their  aggregate  composi- 
tion. This  discovery  in  its  wider  relations  and  significance  was 
made  early  in  the  progress  of  the  Minnesota  survey.  There- 
lore,  the  early  speculation  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
published  in  the  ninth  annual  report,  was  wholly  abandoned. 
It  did  not  recognize  this  important  division.  Instead  thereof, 
attention  was  called  to  the  duplicate  nature  of  the  iron-bearing 
rocks  of  Minnesota  (Uiirteenth  report,  p.  24,  1884),  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  since  been  foimdi  to  prevail  throughout  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  The  ore  at  Tower  is  in  the  older,  or  Arehean 
rocks  and  that  of  the  Mesabi  range  is  in  the  Taconic  rocks. 
The  older  rocks  run  beneath  the  Taconic  toward  the  south  from 
Tower,  and  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  again  until  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior.  Overlying 
these  rocks  the  Taconic  strata,  dip  toward  lake  Superior  on 
each  side  of  the  lake.  The  map  is  intended  to  show,  by  cer- 
tain distinguishing  characters,  where  the  iron  itself  is  found  in 
each  of  these  formations.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  only 
two  different  rocks  are  to  be  distinguished,  for  each  of  these 
formations  is  composed  of  many  varieties  of  rocks  and  of  many 
stratigraphic  parts,  some  of  which  have  special  names.  There 
are  two  groups  or  classes  of  rocks  and  two  series  of  strata, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  iron-ore  beds.  After  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  published,  any  competent  geologist  can  readily 
distinguished  them. 

Prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  duality  of  our  iron-bearing 
rocks  two  important  explorations  were  made  in  Minnesota  by 
private  parties,  one  in  1875,  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range,  and  the 
other  in  1880,  on  the  Vermilion  range.  The  report  of  these  ex- 
aminations, made  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Chester  of  Hamilton  college, 
New  York,  was  published  in  1882,  in  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
Minnesota  Survey.     These  explorations  were  made  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  ilinnesota  Iron  Company,  under  tte  instigation  of 
Mr.  George  C.  Stone.  Tn  the  report  of  professor  Chester  there 
is  ci-idenee  that  he,  in  a  measure,  recognized  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Vermilion  and  the  Mesabi  raugea.  He  compares 
the  Mesabi  range  with  the  Penokee-Gogebic  range  (p.  159)  and 
the  Vermiiion  he  compares  with  the  Marquette  district  (p.  167)^ 
yet  the  influence  of  the  views  of  professor  Imng,  whose  co- 
operation and  whose  notes  he  acknowledges  he  received,  seems 
to  have  caused  him  to  combine  them  in  one  sweeping  statement 
that  the  Vermilion,  the  Marquette,  the  Penokee-Gogebic  aiid 
the  Mesabi  rocks  are  all  in  the  same  formation,  and  very  similar 
in  lithology  and  stratigraphic  relations.  Those  differences 
which  he  saw  he  ascribed  to  the  supposed  effect  of  greater  fold- 
ing and  metamorphic  action.  This  passage  is  so  striltingly 
like  the  statements  of  professor  Irving  on  this  'subject  that  it 
might  have  been  quoted  directly  from  his  notes,  viz,:* 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regions  described  belong  to 
the  Huronian.  The  rocks  are  many  of  them  typical  Huronian 
rocks,  and  the  whole  Mesabi  district  presents  such  a  strong- 
likeness  to  the  Penokee  in  all  particulars  as  to  make  its  iden- 
tity Indisputable,  That  the  VermUion  deposits  are  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  same  formation  seems  also  to  be  a  fact. 
The  intricate  foldings  of  the  strata  account  for  their  vertical 
position,  and  the  roclcs  are  so  nearly  like  those  of  Mesabi  and 
bear  such  similar  relations  to  the  Laurentian  granites  and 
slates,  as  to  convince  one  of  their  identity," 

In  the  same  volume  (eleventh  report)  the  writer  attempted 
to  express  in  chronological  order  the  formations  involved  in 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  (p.  170),  based  on  a  concensus 
of  the  opinions  of  other  geologists  already  published.  In  this 
scheme  he  put  all  the  ores  in  the  Taconic,  including  those  of 
the  Vermilion  range,  retaining  in  the  "Huronian"  only  the 
greenstones  and  their  dependent  schists. 

The  exploration  and  report  of  professor  Chester,  although 
unfavorable  as  regards  the  Mesabi  range,  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Vermilion  range;  and  with 
the  commencement  of  mining  began  more  systematic  and  more 
reliable  study  of  the  many  scientific  problems.     Hence  the  work 

Eeport  of  the  Minnesota  Suri-ey,  18S2  (1884).  p,  16T. 
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of  professor  Chester  may  always  be  considered  the  first  step 
which  bore  fruit,  toward  the  economic  deyelopment  of  the  Min- 
nesota ores,  if  not  the  first  toward  the  elucidation  of  their 
geology.  In  this  statement,  however,  we  should  further  ac- 
knowledge the  well-considered  prior  efforts  of  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Stone, 
whose  persistent  faith  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Minne- 
sota guided  him  in  the  t'ormation  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  which  was  enlisted  the  money  and  the  good-will  of 
Charlemagne  Tower  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stone  was  sent  to 
the  state  legislature  from  Duluth,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  such  favorable  legislation  as  was  needed  for  the  or- 
ganization of  capital  and  the  construction  of  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  railroad. 

It  was  soon  after  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Minne- 
sota Iron  Company,  and  the  completion  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  railroad,  that  the  writer  again  visited  the  mining  region. 
This  was  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  but  it  served  also 
to  point  to  an  important  generalization  respecting  the  ores 
of  the  state.  It  is  published  in  the  thirteenth,  annual  report 
of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  with  an  ideal  illustration  showing  the 
geological  structure  from  lake  Superior  to  Vermilion  lalie 
<pp.  22,  24),  as  follows; 

"There  seem  to  be  three  horizons  in  the  strata  that,  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  have  attracted  attention  for  their  iron-bear- 
ing quality. 

"First — The  titanic  iron  of  the  gabbro  belt.  This  includes 
the  iron  ore  of  the  Mayhew  location  north  of  Grand  Marias,  the 
so-called  iron  ore  of  Duluth.  and  Herman  and  the  iron  ore  that 
has  been  reported  on  Poplar  river.  This  furnishes  the  iron 
sand  of  the  Late  Superior  beach.  This  horizon  of  iron  ore 
seems  to  have  no  parallels,  so  far  as  reported,  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

"Second — Tlie  iron  ore  of  the  Mesabi  range.  This  is  hard 
hematite  and  non-titauiferous  magnetite.  It  is  that  examined 
in  towns  59-14  and  60-14,  and  is  presumably  the  cause  of  the 
iron-ore  signs  in  that  tract  of  country  between  Okwanim  and 
the  Giant's  range.  It  is  in  the  horizon  of  the  Animkie  slates 
equivalents  in  Michigan. 
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"Third — The  hematite  of  the  Vermilion  mines  at  Vermilion 
lake.  This  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  granite  belt,  and  in  roeka 
dipping  north,  the  other  tw'o  horizons  being  on  the  aonth  side, 
find  near  the  bottom  of  the  same,  and  the  probable  parallel  of 
the  Commonwealth  mines  in  Wisconsin,  without  any  known 
in  roelis  dipping  soutli.  This  iron  horizon  is  lower,  in  the 
strata,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Marqnette  and  Slenominee  iron  ores,  as  is  also  indi- 
cated bv  the  associated  qnartzltes,  jaspers  and  conglomerates." 

This  separation  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  state,  and  inferen- 
tlally  of  the  oreq  of  the  whcle  Lake  Superior  region,  into  two 
widely  different  formations,  can  be  seen  to  be  a  very  important 
generalization.  Its  bearing  was  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  sci- 
entiiic.  It  at  once  doubled  the  possible  iron  output.  It  pointed 
to  new  regions  in  which  to  look  for  iron  developments.  At 
the  same  time,  in  a  geological  sense,  it  was  revolutionary — at 
least  it  was  so  considered  by  the  geologists  of  the  south  side 
of  the  great  basin  who  had  settled  down  upon  a  convenient 
theory  that  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
belong  entirely  to  one  formation  and  would  be  found  essen- 
tially at  the  same  stratigraphic  horizon.  The  effect  of  the  early 
hypothesis  of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Vermilion  lake  ores  with  those  at  Gunflint  lake  was  apparently 
very  difScult  to  eradicate,  and  for  many  years  it  lingered  in 
the  literature  of  the  United  States  Creological  Survey.  Even 
yet  it  appears  in  the  latest  expression  of  that  survey  on  the 
geology  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks,  in  the  form  of  a  bungling 
hypothesis  of  a  nonconformable  junction  of  two  formations  at 
about  the  horizon  of  the  Vermilion  ores,  all  along  that  belt  of 
country  extending  from  Vermilion  lake  northeastward  to  and 
beyond  Saganaga  lake.  The  opinion  had  been  expressed  that 
the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  Minnesota  presented  the  most  com- 
plex geology  of  the  whole  region  of  lake  Superior,  and  that 
the  simple  structural  relations  could  only  be  seen  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  dilficnlties 
of  the  case  made  it  almost  impossible  to  solve  the  structural 
problems  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  independently,  but  the 
solution  announced  for  the  geology  of  the  south  side  must  in 
some  way  be  made  to  explain  the  geology  of  the  north  side. 
As  a  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  true.    The  north  side  is  simple 
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and  evident,  and  the  south  side,  especially  in  the  Marquette 
region,  is  complex  and  difficult.  In  Minnesota  the  iron-bearing 
rocks,  in  theic  trend  from  the  northeast,  separate  from  cacli 
other  so  plainly  that  their  distinctness  is  evident  to  the  most 
indifferent  observer.  In  Michignn  they  continue  together;  they 
furnish  iron  ore  in  valuable  amounts  at  the  same  points.  It  is- 
no  wonder  that  they  were  at  first  confounded  in  one  formation. 
The  basal  conglomerate  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  formation,  being  itself  often  a  valuable  iron  ore  derived 
as  fragments  from  the  older  formation,  was  put  with  the  ores- 
of  the  older  formation,  and  its  significance  as  a  stratigraphic 
datum  plane  was  not  understood.  In  Minnesota,  where  this. 
basal  conglomerate  was  found,  it  was  but  slightly  aifected  by 
the  older  iron-bearing  rocks,  but  was  seen  to  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  being  sometimes  of  granite 
pebbles  or  of  greenstone  or  of  otlxer  schist.  This  indicated 
that  it  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  older  iron-bearing 
rocks,  but  transgressed  all  the  older  formations  indifferently. 
As  this  basal  conglomerate  lay  below  the  upper  iron  horizon, 
it  required  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  tlie  upper  horizon  must  in  the  same  manner  transgress  all 
the  older  formations,  and  therefore  must  be  a  different  iron 
hori:!on  from  that  underlying  the  conglomerates. 

It  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  this  audience,  and  might 
not  sabserve  any  useful  purpose,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  scientific  problem,  or  to  relate  the  curious  devices  by  which 
some  of  the  geologists  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  geology 
of  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior  have  sought 
to  escape  the  acceptance  of  this  early  differentiation,  and,  when 
driven  to  admit  its  correctness,  have  attempted  to  show  that 
there  was  really  not  much  difference  between  the  old  interpre- 
tation and  the  new,  and  that  the  conflicting  opinions  did  not 
involve  anything  more  than  "apparent  differences."  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  a  party  from  the  Minnesota  survey  visited  the 
Marquette  and  the  Gogebic  iron  ranges,  and  discovered  the 
same  differences  in  stratigraphy  as  had  been  announced  in. 
Minnesota,  and  published  the  fact  that  certain  mines  at  Mar- 
quette were  in  one  formation  and  certain  others  in  the  other, 
and  illustrated  this  general  truth  by  diagiams,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  consequent  agreement  with  the  structure  made  out 
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in  Minnesota.  Since  tliat  date  the  wide  extent  of  the  duplicate 
aatui-e  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the  Laiie  Superior  region 
has  been  unfolded  more  and  more.  Most  geologists  now  accept 
it.  The  natural  result  has  been,  as  in  most  cases  when  a  great 
truth  is  admitted  in  its  fuU  scope,  lltat  it  is  carried  too  far. 
Numerous  other  widespread  stratigraphic  nonconformities  have 
been  announced,  pertaining  to  the  older  rocks,  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  well-founded,  but  others  which  are  probably  local 
and  misunderstood  because  of  a  misconception  of  the  forces 
and  origin  to  which,  the  rocks  themselves  are  due. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
two  iron-bearing  series  in  Minnesota  was  a  systematic  effort 
to  develop  the  iron  ores  of  the  Mesabi  range  at  points  farther 
west  than  the  Chester  exploration.  Mr.  John  Mallmann,  with 
whom  the  writer  was  in  correspondence  on  this  subject,  con- 
ducted the  exploration.  He  was  expressly  seeking  the  ores 
which  were  presumed  to  be  the  northern  representative  of  ilie 
Gogebic  ores  althoii^h  he  was  not  himself  satisfied  of  their  dis- 
tinctness from  the  Vermilion  ores.  This  working  was  done 
at  Mesabi  station,  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroad.  Prom 
this  point  explorations  were  extended  by  other  parties  still  far- 
ther west,  and  although  there  was  not  good  success  for  a  year 
or  two,  every  test-pit  that  was  sunk  to  the  bedrock  confirmed 
the  idea  that  the  Mesabi  range  rocks  were  not  only  iron  hear- 
ing, but  that  they  were  a  different  set  of  rocks  from  those  con- 
taining the  ore  at  Vermilion  lake.  In  the  latter  part  of  1890 
and  the  first  part  of  1891  the  great  discoveries  were  made  which 
have  brought  the  Mesabi  range  into  the  front  rank  of  the  iron 
districts  of  the  world.  These  discoveries,  more  than  anything 
else,  have  emphasized  the  difference  between  the  ranges,  and 
have  called  attention  to  the  wide  divergence  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Minnesota  geologists  have  put  upon  the  geology 
of  tiie  region  from  that  which  had  formerly  prevailed. 

Geological  surveys  are  sometimes  accused  of  not  discovering 
anything.  Their  function  is  described  to  be,  to  estimate  and 
map  out  and  describe  discoveries  made  by  ottiera.  They  can- 
not go  into  the  field  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  for  dig- 
ging and  blasting.  The  practical  explorer  and  the  actual  miner 
must  do  that.  The  explorer  is  a  scout  who  usually  precedes 
all  strictly  geological  surveying,  and  the  miner  is  the  rank  and 
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file  of  the  regular  armj  which,  opens  up  the  mining  industry 
and  leads  to  the  advance  of  other  modem  industries.  The  geo- 
logical survey  of  a  state  may  be  considered,  in  general  terms, 
a  corps  of  "sappers  and  miners,"  or  shilled  engineers,  ready  to 
eerve  in  any  emergency,  to  guide  in  explorations,  to  construct 
or  repair  bridges  or  to  conduct  the  whole  campaign,  as  occasion 
arises.  At  least  that  has  been  the  function  of  the  Minnesota 
Survey  in  respect  to  the  development  of  the  iron  ores.  They 
were  discovered,  on  both  ranges,  hy  the  State  Geolo^cal  Sur- 
vey under  Mr.  Eamea,  who  made  the  first  known  desi-ription 
of  them.  They  have  been  repeatedly  published  by  the  present 
survey,  and  the  trend  of  the  Mesabl  range  was  actually  mapped 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  any  of  the  great  ore  bodies  that  are 
now  known  at  Tliwabik  and  Virginia.*  The  Geological  Survey 
has  been  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present.  It  has  seen  every  test-pit,  and  has  noticed  the  result. 
It  has  advised  every  mining  company,  at  least  if  its  advice  was 
asked.  It  has  urged  explorations  in  certain  places  and  it  has 
had  the  unpleas<mf  duty  to  disGcurage  it  in  others,  somecimis 
after  many  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  invested.  It  has 
been  a  constant  attendant,  and  sometimes  a  leader,  in  e^'ory 
important  phase  of  this  march. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me,  at  this  place,  to  disclaim 
any  desire  to  boast  of  any  personal  agency  in  this  progress.  It 
is  a  public  duty  that  must  be  discharged.  The  evident  utility 
of  an  active  geological  survey  at  an  important  juncture  in  the 
material  development  of  a  state  was  never  so  conspicuously 
demonstrated,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  to  testify  to  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  survey  and  to  the  important  guidance  which  geo- 
logical science  has  rendered.  Besides,  personally,  I  have  had 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  My  young  men  have  been  the  principal 
agents.  They  have  been  more  cognizant  of  the  details  in  the 
field  than  I  have.  They  have  appreciated  the  points  at  issue 
and  have  applied  the  theories,  and  to  them,  if  any  personality 
is  to  be  mentioned,  belongs  the  chief  credit. 

What  has  been  said,  thus  far,  pertains  to  the  first  branch 
of  our  topic,  viz.:  the  progress  of  theoretical  or  scientific  knowl- 

*ThlB  map,  howeTt,.r.  was  not  published  Ull  June,  ISOl,  slioi-tLy  after  the 
flrst  Important  dlseovpry.   tlie   MoudI.tIu   Iron  mtue.   was  ruliUc'y  kaowu. 
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edge  of  the  iron  ores.  There  should  be  mentioned  one  other 
point,  before  considering  their  actual  development  by  mining. 
^Vhat  is  the  origin  of  these  ores?  To  the  geologist  this  ques- 
tion is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  their  structural  geol- 
ogy that  they  are  almost  inseparable.  If  this  question  can  be 
answered,  many  practical  questions  that  arise  in  mining  and 
many  geological  problems  are  at  once  settled.  Various  theories 
have  been  put  forward  for  the  cause  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  by  the  geologists  who  have  worked  upon  them. 
It  cannot  be  said,  probably,  that  any  theory  of  their  origin  has, 
as  yet,  won  general  approval.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
a  probability  that  the  ores  of  the  two  series  have  the  same 
origin.  As  long  as  it  was  advocated  that  the  rocks  containing 
the  ores  are  all  of  the  same  age,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to 
them  all  the  same  origin.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
they  are  in  two  different  series  of  rocks  the  ages  of  which  may 
differ  by  many  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  it  was  allowable, 
if  not  necessary,  to  attribute  to  them  different  origins.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  Minnesota  Survey.  The  older  ores  are 
supposed  to  have  been  chemically  precipitated  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Archean  ocean  by  disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
solutions  contained  in  the  oceanic  waters.  These  disturbances 
are  attributed  to  volcanic  action  which  prevailed  with  great 
violence  during  that  portion  of  the  Archean  age.  The  ores  of 
the  later  rocks  (the  Taconic),  are  believed  to  have  resulted  from 
a  change  in  the  rocks  after  they  were  deposited.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  these  ores  result  from  a  change  in  glaueonite, 
or  greensand,  through  the  unstable  condition  of  the  ferrous 
oxide  which  makes  up  a  large  part  of  such  greensand.  It  has 
further  been  inferred  that  the  greensand  is  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  forms,  such  as  the  foraminlfera,  which 
must,  in  that  case,  have  existed  in  the  Taconic  ocean  in  im- 
mense quantities.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  opens  up  a  wide 
future  for  the  supply  of  the  Taconic  ores,  for  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  confined  to  mere  superficial  pockets,  but  to  accompany  the 
strata  to  great,  depths.  These  theories  are  both  of  them  new, 
as  applied  to  the  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  they 
both  require  further  substantiation  before  they  can  be  said  to 
be  valid.  ■    ■      '      .  ^ 
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II.    THE   ACTUAI.  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  ORBS  BY  MINING. 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  production  of  iron: 
ore  from  the  mines  of  Minnesota  since  1884,  the  flrst  year  of 
shipments : 
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There  never  was  an  instance,  in  the  history  of  mining,  of  such 
rapid  increase,  and  so  large  an  output  in  so  short  a  time,  aa  that 
exhihited  by  the  development  of  the  Mesabi  range. 

In  giving  the  preceding  record  of  progress  in  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  state,  reference  has  been 
made  to  some  of  the  early  practical  working  of  the  ore.  In 
this  line  precedence  must  be  given,  far  above  all  others,  to  Mr. 
George  C.  Stone  of  Duluth.  Through  many  discouragements, 
and  in  spite  of  many  fftilures,  his  persistent  and  well-directed 
efforts  a,t  last  were  crowned  with  success.  He  was  the  first 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Iron 
company,  whose  principal  stockholder  was  Charlemagne  Tower. 
It  was  Mr.  Stone  who  successively  sent  the  parties  under  pro- 
fessor Chester  to  make  expert  report  on  the  Mesabi  range  in 
1875  and  on  the  Vermilion  range  in  1880.  Mr.  Stone  saw  the 
first  developments.  After  the  total  production  of  ore  had 
reached  over  2,250,000  ton-!  he  retired  from  the /company  with  a 
comfortable  fortune,  on  the  transfer  of  the  whole  plant  to  the 
present  owners  at  a  stated  total  consideration  of  about  $8,000,- 
000.  The  same  company  has  continued  to  extend  the  produc- 
tion from  the  Vermilion  range,  having  now  also  the  control  of 
the  Chandler  mine  at  Ely.  The  mines  at  Ely  were  originally 
discovered  and  partially  developed  by  a  company  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  Sheridan,  hut  under  the  management 
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of  Mr.  Joseph  Sellwood,  the  Chandler  mine,  which  is  the  priii- 
cipal  producer,  was  icergei)  in  with  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

On  the  Vermilion  range,  therefore,  the  discovery  was  re- 
ported in  1866  by  the  state  geologist,  although  the  actual  find- 
ing of  the  Vermilion  ridges  has  to  be  accredited  to  Mr.  George 
Kv  Stuntz.  'ITie  first  actual  drilling  and  blasting  was  done  by 
John  MaUmann  in  Julj-,  1875,  when  he  was  in  the  party  of  pro- 
fessor Chester,  then  exploring  the  Meeabi  range  for  Mr.  George 
C.  Stone.  The  actual  mining  was  inaugurated  by  Capt.  Elisha 
Morcom,  for  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company,  which  in  1884  com- 
pleted the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroad  from  Agate  bay  to 
Vermilion  lake.  In  ISSP  the  management  of  this  company 
passed  from  Mr.  Stone  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Bacon,  by  whose  sagacity 
this  company  has  maintained  a  commanding  position  among 
the  iron  companies  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

On  the  Mesabi  the  first  record  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood  at  Gunflint  lalie,  in  1850,  when 
on  the  surrey  of  Darid  Dale  Owen.  This  is  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  range.  At  the  extreme  western  end  the  first 
mention  of  iron  ore  was  made,  so  far  as  known,  in  18GG,  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Eames,  the  state  geologist.  He  described  it  on  Prairie 
river,  and  gives  several  analyses  which  indicate  an  ore  of  good 
quality.  Midway  between  these  extremes  the  existence  of  iron 
ore  in  the  region  north  from  Beaver  bay  was  noted  by  the  sur- 
veyors who  subdivided  the  townships  for  the  United  States 
government.  This  becoming  known,  a  company  was  organized 
to  ascertain  its  extent  and  value.  In  this  company  were  sev- 
eral Duluth  citizens,  and  the  gentlemen  who  located  the  town 
of  Beaver  Bay.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  W.  W.  Spal- 
ding^   Wieland  and  Peter  Mitchell.     Mr.  Mitchell  was 

leader  of  the  exploration  in  the  field.  The  results  were  not 
encouraging,  and  as  the  company  became  internally  disaffected 
the  enterprise  was  suspended,  although  the  company  in  a  re- 
constructed form  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  which  it  atill  holds.*    Professor  Chester's  examination  fol- 

•Thls  organization  la  the  oiaest  eslstlng  Iron-mining  company  in  the  state 
It  formerly  embraced  several  citizens  of  Mlchlgac  (Capt.  Harris  anfl  Juflge  Will- 
iams of  I'larquettc).  and  it  now  owns  about  9,000  acres  of  land  In  the  centra] 
part  o£  the  Mesahl  range.  Its  president  la  Hon.  Alei.  Ramsey  of  St.  Paul  and 
Its  secretary,  W   W.  Spalding  of  Dolnth. 
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lowed  in  1875,  resulting  in  an  unfavorable  report  for  the  region 
examined. 

In  1886  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  parties  residing  at 
G-rand  Marais  to  develop  the  ore  about  the  western  environs  of 
Crunflint  lake.  This  ore  w^s  discovered  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew 
and  the  exploration  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Paulson,  Barter, 
Boyden  and  Millar,  From  this  exploration  resulted  later  the 
G-unflint  Lake  Iron  Con:pany  and  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  But  no  ore  has  been  shipi>ed.  The  en- 
terprise is  now  abandoned.  The  next  systematic  sliafting  on 
the  Mesabi  was  conducted  in  1888,  by  John  Mallmaun,  at  the 
Mesabi  station,  as  already  mentioned,  although  it  did  not  much 
antedate  the  exploration  conducted  by  Eli  GrifBn  foe  an  asso- 
ciation of  capitalists  near  the  western  end  of  the  range  (town 
56-24),  which  was  also  btgnn  in  1888,  and  from  which  resulted 
later  the  Diamond  and  Itasca  Mining  companies.  In  the  fall 
of  1890  the  first  important  discovery  of  ore  was  made  in  that 
region,  which  has  since  developed  into  a  remarkable  group  of 
mines,  and  which  has  attracted  the  attention  probably  of  every 
iron-monger  throughout  the  world.  The  Mountain  Iron  mine 
was  found  first.  This  is  on  land  belonging  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Then  followed  in  quick  succession  the  discovery  of  the 
Biwabik,  the  Hale,  the  Cincinnati  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
mines  near  the  town  of  Biwabik.  The  great  deposits  at  Vir- 
ginia were  discovered  about  a  year  later.  The  Merritt  brothers, 
of  Duluth,  have  been  foremost  in  making  these  discoveries  and 
in  the  preliminary  developments.  Kailroads  were  completed 
to  these  Mesabi  mines  in  1892,  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the 
owners  to  ship  out  about  4,000  tons  of  the  ore  for  trial  in  the 
furnace. 

The  shipments  of  ore  from  the  mines  of  Minnesota  have 
already  been  stated.  It  is  apparent  that  the  State  has  a  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  this  development.  The 
amount  of  tax  which  the  State  treasury  has  received,  at  one 
cent  per  ton,  if  the  tax  has  been  fully  collected  according 
to  law,  amounts  to  $:J4,5S0.  The  amount  of  royalty  paid  on  oce 
taken  from  land  owned  by  the  State,  according  to  the  leases  by 
which  they  are  operated,  has  been  $161,242,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  has  been  fully  paid  during  the  last  two  years;  and  the 
sum  paid  into  the  treasury'  for  the  capitalization  of  the  various 
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coFporations  engaged  in  the  iron  regions  in  developing  and 
mining  the  iron  ores  and  for  leases  and  contracts,  amounts  to 
Siil77,425.  The  total  direct  revenue  -which  has  come,  therefore, 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Btate  from  the  development  of  the  iron 
or^  of  the  state  reaches,  at  the  close  of  1894,  the  sum  of  $433,- 
2i7.  This  does  not  include  the  revenue  derivable  from  increase 
of  other  taxable  property,  such  as  nnw  railroads  and  their  earn- 
ings, OF  the  other  manufactures  and  industries  that  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  raining  industry;  nor  does  it  include  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  population  and  in  political  power  which 
is  the  secondary  result  of  this  development 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
varied  opportunities  which  still  remain  for  the  capitalist  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  first  of 
these  opportunities  is  the  mannfactur*^  of  this  ore  into  pig  iron, 
and  the  use  of  the  pig  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  many  ar- 
ticles into  which  iron  erters.  At  present  this  ore  is  freighted 
oast,  and  the  articles  which  the  country  needs  in  great  quanti- 
ties, made  perhaps  from  the  very  iron  which  our  ore  produced, 
are  freighted  back  again.  The  citizen  of  Minnesota  pays  the 
freight  in  both  directions,  in  the  former  in  the  reduced  profits 
at  which  our  ores  are  sold,  and  in  the  second  in  the  increased 
cost  at  which  the  manufactured  articles  are  purchased.  Gradu- 
ally, of  course,  this  anomaly  will  disappear  by  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  at  home.  The  sooner  it  disappears  the  sooner 
shall  we  reap  the  full  benefits  which  we  ought  to  enjoy  from  the 
existence  of  this  ore  within  our  borders. 

The  northeas'ci'ly  part  of  Minnesota  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  available  water  power,  and  is  covered  with  a  forest  which, 
witli  pine,  consists  also  of  much  hardwood  and  poplar.  The 
hardwoods  consist  of  birch  of  two  sorts  and  several  varieties 
of  oak.  This  combination  of  wood  and  water  power  will  result, 
by  and  by,  in  the  cstablis'hment  of  such  manufactures  as  aFc 
now  common  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  state. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  forecast  the  future,  guided  by 
this  review  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  we  would  be  led  to  expect,  within  less  than  a  half- 
century,  such  a  concentration  of  industry  and  of  population  in 
the  region  north  and  west  of  lake  Superior  as  would  make  it 
the  leading  manufacturing  portion  of  the  state.    If  the  rest  of 
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the  state  shall  make  equallj  rapid  growth,  in  those  elements  of 
strength  for  which  they  are  now  pre-eminent,  Minnesota  will 
be  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Union, 
and  her  influence  will  be  felt  powerfully  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  MINNESOTA 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.* 


BY  THE  PEESIDEST,  HON.  ALEX.  RAMSEY. 


Among  the  officials  of  the  new  Territory  of  Minneaota,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  selected  from  the  older  states, 
there  came  Charles  K.  Smith,  from  Hamilton  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  as  its  Secretary. 

Having,  I  imagine,  been  connected  with  tlje  Historical  So- 
ciety of  his  native  state,  he  saw  the  importance  of  early  col- 
lecting the  past  and  current  history  of  the  new  region,  and 
imbued,  with  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  a  number  of  the  public 
men  who  were  about  here  at  that  time.  The  Legislature, 
when  it  met  in  September,  readily  assented  to  the  passage  of 
a  hill  organizing  the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota.  This 
was  in  1849,  and  ever  since  that  early  date  it  has  zealously 
collected  and  preserved  the  traditions,  records,  and  publica- 
tions, of  the  Territory  and  State, 

Its  beginning  was  modest,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  but 
it  was  in  the  charge  of  men  who  realized  that  it  was  not  alone 
Minnesota's  material  growth  which  was  to  be  considered,  but 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community  as 
well.  In  this  spirit  they  carried  on  their  work,  and  although 
their  encouragement  was  but  slight  in  those  early  days,  their 
labors  have  been  among  the  strongest  of  the  agencies  which 
have  built  up  the  character  of  the  state,  and  have  secured  to 
us  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a  large  body  of  men,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  foreign  lands,  who  cherish  the  same 
aims  as  those  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Society. 
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Its  librarj'  now  contains  flfty-aix  tLousand  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  which,  relating  to  Minnesota  and  Jforth- 
western  History,  cannot  probably  be  found  in  any  other  col- 
lection. 

Its  department  of  newspapers  comprises  complete  series 
of  nearly  eyery  paper  ever  issned  in  Minnesota,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence  as  a  territory.  Erery  week  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  newspapers,  of  the  daily  and  weekly  issues, 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  are  received  and  stored  until  their 
volumes  are  ready  for  binding.  There  are  now  about  three 
thousand  bound  volumes  of  these  Minnesota  newspapers  in  a 
fireproof  vault  of  the  Society,  acceesible,  under  Mr.  Chaney's 
care,  to  all  who  desire  to  consult  them;  thus  constituting  a 
mine  of  priceless  information,  not  only  for  purposes  of  con- 
sultation in  legal  and  other  ways  at  the  present  time,  but 
more  especially  valuable  to  the  thorough  historian  of  the 
future.  And  we  are  proud  to  be  among  the  pioneers  of  this 
method  of  conserving  the  current  history  of  the  day.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  is  glad  to  know  that,  in  the  new  Capitol 
building  soon  to  be  constructed,  space  will  be  provided,  ample 
and  secure,  for  these  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  volumes. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  names  upon  the  roll 
of  Life  Members,  twenty-three  of  whom  have  already  passed 
away.  Many  of  them  have  taken  a  large  share  in.  making  the 
fair  history  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  have  written,  or  other- 
wise aided  in  making  up  the  published  volumes  of  our  His- 
torical Collections.  Their  names  I  should  be  glad  to  recall, 
did  time  permit. 

The  list  of  our  Corresponding  Members,  who  especially  aid 
the  Society  by  contributions  of  manuscript  and  historical  pub- 
lications from  other  states  and  countries,  being  men  distin- 
guished for  their  public  services  and  interest  in  historical  re- 
search, numbers  ninety-nine,  of  whom  forty  have  died,  leaving 
fifty-nine  now  living. 

Among  these  I  may  mention  such  names  as  Robert  Clarke, 
of  Cincinnati;  Gen,  C.  W.  Darling,  of  TJtica,  N,  Y.;  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 
who  has  donated  more  books  and  other  publications  to  oqp 
Society  than  any  other  person  outside  the  State;  the  late 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  of  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.;  John  P.  Nicholson, 
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of  Philadelphia,  Beeoi-def  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  late  William  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  most  emi- 
nent of  American  libcarians. 

Our  list  of  Honorary  Members  nimibers  fifty-seven.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  have  died  durinj?  the  term  of  nearly  fifty  years 
since  our  Society  began.  Many  of  these  were  elected  during 
its  early  years,  when  our  Minnesota  historian,  tlie  Rev.  Ed- 
ward D.  Xeill,  was  our  Secretary.  Subsequent  to  liis  term  of 
service,  the  S^oeiety  was  for  twenty-six  years  under  the  effi- 
cient and  devoted  care  of  the  late  J.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Among  our  honorary  members  are  the  following  names, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  past  generation  and  all  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  literature,  science,  or  statesmanship: 
Louia  Agassix;  George  Bancroft;  Lewis  Cass;  Thomas  Ewing; 
Millard  Fillmore;  General  Hancock;  Kane,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer; Lapham,  of  Wisconsin;  John  Lothrop  Motley;  the 
poet  and  geologist,  Percival;  Stephen  E.  Eiggs,  the  missionary 
and  author  of  the  Dakota  Dictionary;  William  H.  Seward; 
Henry  E.  Schoolcraft;  Zachary  Taylor;  and  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  Society's  publications  are  exchanged  with  other  histori- 
cal and  scientific  societies,  universities,  colleges,  and  great 
public  libraries,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  and  in  every  country  of  Europe,  besides  also 
far  away  Japan  and  Australia, 

Thus  the  labors,  sacrifices,  and  successes,  of  the  Minnesota 
pioneers  go  forth  in  our  volumes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  In  return,  flowing  into  our  Library, 
are  the  similar  historical,  descriptive,  biographical,  and  sta- 
tistical records  of  all  civilized  lands. 

Though  in  the  beginning,  as  I  well  remember,  we  had  abun- 
dance of  space  in  an  apartment  not  more  than  ten  feet  square, 
our  numbers,  our  volumes,  and  our  collections  of  historical 
data,  have  so  greatly  increased  that  they  now  crowd  and  over- 
flow our  present  quarters.  When  the  new  and  more  com- 
modious Capitol  shall  have  been  completed,  we  shall  receive, 
we  are  informed,  for  our  library,  museum,  and  rooms  for  meet- 
ings, three  times  as  much  space  as  we  at  present  occupy, — 
a  day,  to  which,  as  you  see,  we  have  reason  to  look  forward 
with  impatience. 
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On  many  occasions  this  Society  and  its  friends  have  entec- 
tained  viaitors  of  world-wide  renown  for  their  worlt  in  the 
development  of  learning,  of  good  government,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  civilization  and  Christianity.  One  such  occasion  that 
I  remembep  with  especial  distinctness  was  in  the  summer  of 
1860,  over  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  two  most  interesting 
men,  from  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  happened  to  be 
visiting  at  the  same  time  in  our  young  city,  namely,  William 
H.  Seward,  and  the  Et.  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Eupert's 
Land.  The  aforementioned  apartment  was  thrown  open  and  a 
reception  was  held  in  their  honor.  They  were  much  inter- 
ested in  our  work  and  congratulated  us  upon  what  we  had 
already  accomplished,  speaking  words  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment, and  urging  us  to  still  greater  effort.  Both  of  these 
men  have  since  passed  away,  leaving  a  history  behind  them 
with  which  we  are  proud  to  be  identified  in  even  so  slight  a 


It  would  be  difBcult  and  might  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  Society  has  done  especially 
useful  work,  but  it  just  occurs  to  me  (having  recently  received 
a  letter  in  regard  to  this  subject)  that  among  the  achievements 
in  which  it  may  take  satisfaction,  is  the  publication,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  an  early  day, 
of  the  Dakota  Lexicon,  prepared  by  8.  B.  Eiggs  and  the 
Brothers  Pond,  thus  preserving  the  language  of  the  most 
noted  and  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians; 
also,  the  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  so  ably  handled  by  our  fellow 
member.  General  J.  H.  Baker;  and,  again,  the  successful 
advocacy,  before  the  Legislature,  of  the  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Park  at  Lake  Itasca,  in  which  we  had  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Hon.  J.  V.  Brower, 

This  Society  is  here  for  the  service  of  the  State,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past  and  shall  be  in  the  future.  Its  history  is 
gathered  in  our  Library  from  year  to  year,  from  week  to  week, 
and  day  by  day.  Its  doors  are  open  free  to  all,  and  its  cus- 
todians welcome  all  who  seek  to  drink  at  its  fountains. 
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TO  COMMERCE  AND  CIVILIZATION.* 


BY  CAPTAIN  EUSSELL  BLAKELEV. 


On  May  8th,  1857,  the  House  of  Coramons  ordered  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  those 
British  Possessions  in  North  America  which  are  tinder  the 
administration  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or  over  TPhich 
they  possess  a  license  to  trade.  On  May  12th  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  consist  of  nineteen  members.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  as  follows : 

Mr.  Secretary  Laboucbere,  Sir  Joim  PakiEfrton, 

Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone, 

Lord  Sianley,  Mr.  Roelmck, 

Mr.  Edward  EUice,  Mr.  Lows, 

Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Grogan, 

Mr.  Kinnalrd,  Mi.  Gregson, 

Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Cbas.  Fitawilliara, 

Mr.  Alexander  MatheBon,  Mr.  Gumey, 

Mr.  Percy  Herbert,  ,  Viscount  Goderich. 

It  was  ordered  that  they  have  the  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records;  and  that  five  be  a  quorum.  On  May  13th 
it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Christy  be  added  to  the  committee. 
On  July  Slst  it  was  ordered  that  the  committee  have  power 
to  report  their  observations,  together  with  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  to  the  House. 

The  minutes  and  evidence  were  reported  to  the  House  and 
ordered  printed  July  31st  and  August  11th,  1857.  This  report 
contains  547  pages,  with  three  maps,  and  may  be  found  in 
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Case  No.  20  of  this  Society.  Those  who  would  like  to  know 
the  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  should  read  it. 

The  recommendations  aud  findings  of  the  committee  are 
quite  too  long  to  be  repeated  here,  but  I  may  say  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  license  to  trade  be  terminated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  term  of  twenty-one  years  (in  1859)  in  such 
districts  of  the  territory  claimed  under  their  charter  as  Canada 
may  wish  to  open  up  and  colonize,  that  these  districts  be 
ceded  to  Canada,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany wholly  cease  as  to  that  part  so  surrendered.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  company's  control  of  the 
region  adjoining  the  Bed  river  of  the  North  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan; and  ererj  one  in  Canada  and  Minnesota  anticipated 
early  action  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  GoTcrnments  in 
opening  up  the  countrj'  to  settlement. 

In  the  winter  of  1857,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Idud 
ofBces  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Bice,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Hamsay  Crooks,  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  told  me  that  he  had  just  effected  an  arrangement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  which  the  goods  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  would  be  carried  in  bond  through  the 
United  States,  to  Fort  Garry,  by  way  of  Saint  Paul.  He 
wished  to  make  an  arrangement  with  some  one  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  company  in  Saint  Paul.  I  informed  him  that  in  the 
spring  Messrs.  J.  C.  &  H.  0.  Burbank  would  succeed  Blakeley 
&  Burbank  in  the  forwarding  business  in  Saint  Paul,  and  that 
I  would  recommend  him  to  correspond  with  them  in  regard 
to  what  he  wished  done. 

In  the  summer  of  185S  two  or  three  shipments  of  goods  were 
received  in  Saint  Paul  and  were  taken  by  the  brigade  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  carts,  under  the  charge  and  direction 
of  Mr.  James  McKey,  a  most  efficient  man  to  handle  this 
kind  of  transportation  in  the  prairie  country. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  to  you  the  impression  made 
upon  our  business  men  by  this  evident  good  faith  and  determi- 
nation of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  abandon  York  Factory 
as  their  route  of  transportation,  together  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Governnient  to  terminate  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  Northwest  Brit- 
ish America. 
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You  will  remember  that  this  country  was  euJIering  fcom  the 
gi'eat  financial  collapse  of  1857,  and  any  possible  change  for 
the  better  was  hailed  with  the  earnestness  of  drowning  men. 
In  addition  to  this  good  hope  for  the  future  came  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers  in  British  Columbia, 
which  made  our  people  wild.  Congratulations  were  exchanged 
between  our  citizens  as  they  met  on  the  street  and  in  their 
business  offices;  our  papers,  at  once,  took  hold  of  the  matter 
and  began  to  discuss  the  question,  how  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  good  fortune,  which  had  come  to  relieve  us  of  our 
calamity ;  public  meetings  were  called ;  resolutions  were 
passed;  each  one  who  had  any  information  that  would  help  to 
elaeidate  and  make  plain  the  way  of  how  to  get  there  was 
pressed  into  service.  Among  others  who  were  called  upon, 
I  was  advised  that  the  business  public  hoped  that  I  would  visit 
the  Eed  river  and  report  whether  it  was  navigable  or  not, 
Mr.  John  K.  Irvine  volunteering  to  accompany  me. 

In  October  I  got  ready  for  this  voyage  of  discovery  and 
with  Mr.  Irvine  left  Saiut  Paul,  by  way  of  St.  Peter's,  Fort 
Eidgely,  Yellow  Medicine,  Lac  qui  Parle,  and  the  Kittson 
trail,  to  Port  Abererombie,  where  we  found  Capt.  Nelson  H. 
Davis  and  Lieutenant  P.  Hawkins,  with  their  company  of  the 
Second  Infantry,  and  Jesse  M.  Stone,  the  sutler  of  the  fort. 
The  fort  had  been  hastily  built  and  consisted  mostly  of  log 
cabins  on  the  bottomland  of  the  river. 

After  enjoying  the  welcome  hospitality  of  the  officer  of  the 
post  for  several  days,  we  resumed  our  journey,  by  crossing 
at  the  ford  at  Graham's  point,  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
fort,  to  the  east  side,  and  passed  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
camping  on  its  bottomlands  and  viewing  the  stream  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  After  passing  two  or  three  claim  locations 
for  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  among  which  I  re- 
member Sintomlnie  and  Burlington,  we  arrived  at  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Irvine,  which  he  had  named  Lafayette,  oposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheyenne-Oju,  about  three  miles  above  George- 
town, where  we  stayed  until  our  horses  were  rested  for  our 
return  trip  by  way  of  Old  Crossing,  Lightning  lake,  White 
Bear  lake,  and  Richmond,  to  St.  Cloud,  and  thence  by  the 
stage  road  to  St.  Paul,  On  this  return  we  met  Mr.  Albert 
Evans,  the  mail-carrier  between  St.  Cloud  and  Fort  Aber- 
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crombie,  on  foot,  with  his  mail  upon  his  back,  near  the  Old 
Crossing. 

My  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was,  that  there 
should  be  three  or  four  months  of  navigation  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  boat  built  next  year.  The  Chamber  immediately 
offered  a  bonus  of  $1,000  to  any  one  who  would  build  a  boat 
ready  to  mn  next  season.  This  bid  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Anson  Nortbup,  who  proposed  to  build  a  boat,  ready  for 
navigation  next  year,  for  $2,000,  which  offer  was  accepted. 
Northup  had  bought  the  "North  Star"  in  Minneapolis,  and 
had  taken  her  up  over  Sauk  Rapids  and  Little  Falls  to  run 
on  the  upper  river,  to  carry  the  lumbermen's  supplies.  She 
passed  Sauk  Bapids  June  7th,  and  soon  after  made  a  pleasure 
trip  to  Grand  Bapids,  at  the  present  town  of  this  name,  about 
three  miles  below  Pokegama  falls.  Capt.  J.  B.  Young  was 
master,  and  among  the  passengers  on  the  excursion  were  An- 
son Northup,  Baldwin  Olmsted,  O.  B.  Day,  Lewis  Stone,  Jeff 
Perkins,  David  Gilman,  and  their  wives,  besides  many  others. 
They  were  about  two  weeks  making  the  trip.  In  the  fall  the 
boat  was  laid  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  river. 

The  machinery  of  the  "North  Star"  had  originally  been 
brought  to  Minneapolis  from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  was  put 
on  the  "Gov.  Ramsey,"  built. in  1851  by  Capt.  John  Rollins. 
After  Northup  made  the  contract  to  build  the  boat,  he  went 
to  Crow  Wing  river,  sawed  the  lumber,  and  probably  framed 
the  timbers  for  the  hull.  He  loaded  the  machinery,  cabin  and 
furniture,  and  lumber  to  build  the  boat,  on  thirty-four  teams, 
and  with  sixty  men  started  for  Lafayette  on  the  Red  river. 
Among  the  men  who  made  this  winter  trip  were  Baldwin 
Olmsted,  Mr.  Morse,  master  builder  Lewis  Stone,  J.  B.  Young, 
and  A.  E,  Young,  most  resolute  and  reliable  men  for  such 
work.  The  distance,  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
was  in  a  country  unknown,  without  roads;  and  the  winter  was 
the  coldest  on  record. 

About  six  weeks  after  they  arrived,  they  had  built  the  boat, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  builder,  "Anson  Northup,"  had 
run  her  up  to  Abercrombie,  and  started  for  Fort  Garry  on 
May  17,  arriving  there  June  5.  Soon  afterward,  this  boat 
took  a  large  number  of  passengers  to  lake  Winnipeg  on  an 
She  returned  to  Fort  Abercrombie  with  twenty 
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passengers  on  her  up  trip,  where  the  boat  was  tied  up. 
Northup  and  the  crew  started  for  St.  Paul,  taking  their  pas- 
sengers, with  the  teams  that  had  been  kept  since  the  winter. 

The  great  interest  bad,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  185S, 
gathered  strength  daily.  The  contract  with  Northup  for  the 
boat  proved  to  be  a  great  card  in  starting  the  ball.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
bonus  for  building  the  boat.  Bome  preparation  to  open  the 
road  to  the  gold  fields  in  British  Columbia  had  to  be  made. 
Foremost  among  the  workers  on  these  absorbing  questions 
were  Messrs.  James  W.  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Wheelock,  Col.  W, 
H.  Nobles,  Martin  McLeod,  and  Henry  McKentey.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  two  first  named  gentlemen  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Taylor  would  fill  two. 
The  earnestness  with  which  he  advocated  the  opening  up  of 
these  difJerent  routes,  to  Garry  and  the  Pacific,  cannot  be 
realized  by  those  who  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
him,  I  remember  the  closing  sentence  of  an  appeal  he  made, 
while  engaged  in  raising  the  money  for  the  bonus;  after  hav- 
ing presented  all  the  inducements  that  he  could  think  of,  he 
said,  "When  the  whistle  shall  sound  the  advent  of  this  boat 
in  Garry,  Archbishop  Tach6,  who  has  prayed  bo  earnestly  and 
waited  so  long,  will  spring  instantly  to  his  feet  and,  raising 
his  hands  reverently  above  his  head,  exclaim,  'In  the  name  of 
God,  let  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface  ring,  for  civilization  has 
come!'"  He  was  more  especially  the  friend  of  the  water 
route,  by  way  of  the  Bed  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  to  the  gold 
fields,  and  advocated  this  route  so  constantly  that  he  was  in 
later  times  known  as  "Saskatchewan"  Taylor. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1858,  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  C.  L.  Emerson  was  president,  asked 
Mr.  Taylor  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  settlement  of  the  area 
northwest  of  Minnesota  and  the  extension  of  steamer,  railroad, 
and  telegraph  communication  west  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  relations  of 
Minnesota  to  the  American  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  He  prepared  a  large  map  of  the  territory  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  which  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Council 
Chamber  to  illustrate  the  matter  of  his  report.  They  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  on  an  evening  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
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this  report.  It  may  be  found,  with  others,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  for  lS58-'59,  together 
with  a  report  of  a  committee  from  the  House,  in  ail  about  100 
pages. 

In  the  mail  letting  of  1858,  the  service  on  the  route  from 
La  Crosse  to  St,  Paul  for  the  winter  months  bad  been  awarded 
to  J.  C.  Burbanlt  and  R,  Blakelej,  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  C.  Burbanic  &  Co,  In  preparation  for  this  service  we  had 
bought  what  we  had  believed  to  be  suffleient  wheel,  horse, 
and  harness  stock  for  our  work;  but  our  business  exceeded 
our  anticipation,  and  we  made  arrangementa  with  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Chase,  who  had  been  engaged  in  running  the  stage 
service  above  St.  Paul  to  the  north,  and  the  Minnesota  Stage 
Company  was  organized  with  J.  0.  Burbank,  manager,  and 
Alvaren  Allen,  route  agent.  When  the  spring  opened  we 
found  we  had  a  large  amount  of  stage  stock,  but  no  place  for 
it  to  run.  Allen  &  Chase  had  been  awarded  the  service  on  the 
several  routes  north  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Cloud  and  Crow 
Wing,  and  from  St.  Cloud  to  Fort  Abercrombie.  We  entered 
into  partnership  with  them  and  moved  our  stock  from  the 
river  road  to  their  routes,  and  operated  the  new  service  ia 
the  name  of  the  Minnesota  Stage  Company,  under  the  same 
management  as  during  the  winter.  The  information  that  I 
had  got  from  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks  in  Washington  in  the  winter 
of  1857,  and  the  expectation  that  the  steamer  would  be  ready 
in  the  spring  for  service  on  the  Eed  river,  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  would  vacate  the  territory 
south  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  at  an  early  day,  induced  us 
to  stock  the  route  from  St.  Cloud  to  Abercrombie  for  three 
times  a  week.  As  I  had  been  out  to  see  the  country,  my  part- 
ners voted  that  I  would  be  the  best  one  to  put  the  service  in 
operation. 

The  route  advertised  was  an  entirely  new  one  and  probably 
located  in  the  interest  of  some  new  town  sites,  whose  claim 
stakes  had  been  driven  in  anticipation  that  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  bridges  and  the  road  which  the  stage  com- 
pany would  have  to  build.  The  road  to  be  fitted  for  service 
ran  from  St.  Cloud,  by  way  of  Cold  Spring,  New  Munich,  Mel- 
rose, Winnebago  Crossing,  Sauk  Rapids,  Kandota,  Osjibis, 
Alexandria,  Dayton,  and  Breckenridge,  to  Fort  Abercrombie. 
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Early  in  June,  at  St.  Cloud,  I  fjatliei'i^d  the  stock  and  general 
outfit  for  operating  the  road,  together  with  a  working  party 
to  make  the  road  and  build  the  bridges  and  stations.  When 
this  collection  of  horses,  hack  drivers,  station  keepers,  and 
working  party,  moved  out  to  build  the  road,  bridges,  and 
stations  over  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  road,  the 
people  of  St,  Cloud,  beginning  to  realize  what  it  meant  for 
them,  gave  us  their  heai-ty  cheers  and  Godspeed.  The  passen- 
gers who  accompanied  us  on  this  expedition  were  Misses  Ellen- 
oraand  Christina  Sterling,  from  Scotland;  Sir  Francis  Sykes, 
Sheflfield,  Peters,  and  a  servant,  all  bound  for  Fort  Garry.  Mr. 
James  W.  Taylor,  who  had  worked  so  hard,  accompanied  us  by 
invitation  to  see  the  steamboat  and  Fort  Garry,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  for  himself  the  practicability  of  steam 
navigation,  by  way  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  toward  the 
British  Columbia  gold  fields.  After  three  weeks  of  hard  work 
the  road  was  ready  for  travel. 

When  I  loft  St.  Paul  the  Gol,  Kobles  expedition  for  locat- 
ing the  road  from  Abercrombie  to  the  Fraser  and  Thompson 
gold  fields  was  being  prepared  for  its  start.  We  had  the 
great  gratification  of  meeting  them  at  the  ford  at  Graham's 
Point;  and  with  them  w-as  another  partj',  going  to  Fort  Garry, 
among  whom  we  found  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Wheelock,  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  Manton  Marble,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  World.  On  our  arrival  at  the  fort,  we  found  the  steam- 
boat tied  up,  as  mentioned  above.  We  had  seen  Northup  with 
his  crew,  on  his  way  home,  at  Alexandria,  when  I  at  once 
commenced  to  scold  him  for  tying  up  his  boat  and  abandoning 
her  with  liis  crew.  His  answer  was,  "If  you  want  her  to  run, 
you  will  have  to  buy  her."  This  was  not  pleasant  under  the 
circumstances. 

Capt.  Davis  and  Lieut.  Hawkins  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  such  an  arrival  and  heartily  welcomed  us.  Col.  Nobles 
stayed  long  enough  to  overhaul  his  outfit,  and  again  started 
for  the  gold  fields.  Mr.  Taylor  joined  the  Wheelock  and 
Mai'ble  party.  The  mail  started  the  next  morning  for  St,  Paul, 
and  I  was  left  to  make  some  provision  for  my  passengers. 
I  said  to  the  ladies  that,  if  agreeable  to  them,  I  would  ask 
Sir  Francis  Sykes  to  join  in  the  expense  of  building  a  flat  boat 
to  take  them  ail  to  Garry.     They,  with  pleasure,  consented. 
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Sir  Francis'  party  was  very  glad  to  accept  tliis  solution  of 
their  situation.  Capt.  Davis  and  Lieut.  Hawkins  said,  "Any- 
thing we  have  is  at  your  service." 

Mr.  Claghoro,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  steamboat, 
was  a  carpenter,  and  with  his  assistance  my  men  very  soon 
prodiiced  a  more  cheerful  outloolt  for  all  by  their  progress 
with  their  work.  While  our  boat  was  being  built,  Sir  George 
Simpson,  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  came  up  from 
Garry,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  McKey  and  a  dozen 
soldiers.  After  an  introduction,  he  asked  to  see  the  steam- 
boat. He  expressed  himself  much  gratified  at  seeing  the 
boat,  and  at  once  said  that  J.  C.  Burbank  &  Co.  ought  to  buy 
her.  I  said  I  had  already  as  much  steamboat  property  as  I 
wanted,  on  the  Mississippi.  He  called  upon  the  ladies  and  in- 
formed them  that  Mr,  Campbell,  whom  they  were  going  to 
meet,  was  at  the  Norway  House,  waiting  for  them.  He  as- 
sured Sir  Francis  and  party  that  they  would  find  plenty  of 
guides  ready  to  go  with  them,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  their  getting  down  the  river  all  right.  The  ilatboat  was 
soon  completed,  with  a  nice  awning  to  keep  the  sun  off  the 
ladies.  After  inspection,  all  hands  expressed  themselves  de- 
lighted with  the  accommodation  for  their  voyage.  The  pro- 
visions were  fnrnislied  by  the  sutler  store,  with  such  other 
preparations  for  their  comfort  as  could  be  supplied  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  post.  They  declared  themselves  ready,  and 
with  their,  baggage,  tents,  etc.,  on  board,  they  took  their  seats, 
and  I  cast  off  the  lines  of  the  first  passenger  boat  on  Red 
river.    With  cheers  from  ail,  they  bid  me  good-bye, 

Mr,  George  W,  Northrup  was  the  captain  and  with  two 
other  men  of  my  employees  worked  the  boat  to  its  destination 
io  safety.  They  were  twenty-two  days  on  the  river  to  Garry, 
where  they  arrived  all  well.  The  first  inquiry  of  the  ladies 
was  for  Mr,  Campbell.  Gov,  McTavish  answered,  "He  is  at 
Iforway  House,  waiting  for  you,  and  the  last  brigade  of  boats 
starts  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Will  you  go?" 
"Yes,"  without  hesitation,  was  their  answer. 

The  two  ladies  embarked  in  the  Mackinaw  boats  before  day- 
light, without  knowing  a  single  person  in  the  crew,  for  a 
voyage  through  lake  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  were  joyfully  welcomed  by  Mr,  Campbell  on  their 
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safe  aiTival.  Miss  Elknora  Sterling  and  Jlr.  Campbell  were 
married  in  the  eveniiig.  Tlie  next  day  Mr.  Campbell  suggested 
that  Indian  womeo's  short  clothes  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Tovage.  The  ladies  at  Xorway  House 
soon  had  them  fitted  ont  in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and 
they  again  changed  their  mode  of  conveyance  by  taking  their 
seats  in  a  large  birch  bark  canoe  with  twelve  paddles,  under 
the  care  of  chief  trader  Campbell,  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  lake 
Athabasca,  eight  hundred  miles  away,  where  they  arrived 
just  as  winter  set  in. 

These  ladies  were  of  large,  hearty,  robust  make-up,  admira- 
bly pleasing  in  their  presence  and  address,  iutellii^eiit  and 
ladylike,  Mr,  Taylor  and  I  highly  respected  them,  and,  in 
recognition  of  their  heroic  courage  in  making  this  journey,  six 
thousand  miles  from  home,  through  onr  state  into  the  wild 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  Hudson  Biy  Company,  we  pro- 
posed, while  we  were  in  camp  on  the  west  shore  of  Pelican 
lake,  that  we  would  see  that  the  lake  upon  which  we  were 
encamped  should  be  marked  on  the  map  of  the  survey  as 
Ellenora,  and  that  the  one  to  the  east  of  it  should  be  named 
Christina,  They  were  so  named  on  the  state  map  of  1860, 
but  I  regret  to  learn  that  the  later  maps  have  again  changed 
the  former  name  back  to  Pelican,  I  am  sorry  they  do  not 
know  why  the  lake  was  called  after  this  lady,  Ellenora,  or 
they  would  have  the  grace  to  restore  her  name  to  the  lake 
and  so  help  to  keep  her  in  memory  for  all  coming  time. 

Sir  Francis  Sykea'  party,  when  they  started  on  their  hunt, 
took  George  W,  Northrup  with  them.  Edward  Eggleston  has 
written  the  story  of  Northrup'e  life  in  Harper's  Magazine  (vol. 
88).  There  is  a  copy  in  this  society's  scrap  book  for  1894,  page 
83.  Major  Brackett,  in  his  report  of  the  fight  with  the  Indians 
July  28,  1864,  gives  the  account  of  his  death  in  that  action. 
(See  vol,  2,  page  535,  of  Minnesota  in  the  Civil  War  and  In- 
dian War.) 

After  I  had  bid  adieu  to  the  llatboat  party,  1  took  the  first 
stage  for  home,  meeting  on  the  way  a  large  train  of  carts 
with  Hudson  Bay  Company's  goods.  The  next  day  I  was 
surprised  to  meet  the  up  stage  with  a  full  load  of  passengers, 
who  saluted  me  with  great  cordiality',  informing  me  that  Mr, 
Burbank  had  bought  the  "Anson  Northup,"  that  they  were 
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on  their  way  to  load  the  gonils  that  were  od  the  train  that 
I  had  met  and  to  take  them  to  Garry,  and  that  the  train 
would  retnm  for  another  load  for  the  second  trip  of  the  boat. 
They  also  informed  me  that  Mr.  McKey  would  return  from 
St,  Paul,  to  select  a  point  on  Red  river  for  the  head  of  navi- 
gation and  a  town  site.  This  crew  were  Gapt,  Edwin  Bell, 
Dndley  Kelly,  olftplt,  J.  E.  Young,  pilot,  A.  E.  Young,  engineer, 
and  others  to  make  up  the  crew.  This  information  was  a 
little  more  than  I  had  bargained  for,  und  I  did  not  want  for 
thought  for  the  balance  of  the  way  to  St.  Paul.  Sir  George 
Simpson  had  offered  us  a  contract  to*  transport  five  hundred 
tons  from  St.  Paul  to  Garry  per  aBnurti  for  Ave  years  at  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  good  price  per  ton,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected I  would  be  delighted  to  go  over  to  the  river  and  take 
personal  charge  of  the  business.  To  this  part  of  the  bargain 
I  at  once  objected,  but  said  that  after  I  had  visited  my  family 
at  Galena  I  would  retnm  and  go  down  on  the  second  trip  of 
the  boat  and  inspect  this  "land  of  promise." 

On  my  return  to  the  Ked  river  I  heard  that  McKey  had 
made  a  selection  of  a  place  foe  the  town  site,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Buffalo  and  about  three  miles  below  Lafayette,  the 
place  where  the  boat  had  been  built.  On  my  arrival  Mr.  At- 
water,  who  was  engaged  in  a  government  survey  and  saw  the 
stage  drive  in,  came  to  call  upon  me  and  asked  whether  I  had 
come  over  to  go  down  on  the  boat.  I  said,  "Yes."  "Do  you 
know  where  she  is?"  I  said,  "No;  where  is  she?"  "At  Goose 
rapids.  Her  freight  has  been  unloaded,  and  Mr.  McKey  starts 
tomorrow  morning  with  a  train  to  take  the  freight  to  Garry." 
I  asked  him  to  ride  down  to  Georgetown,  Mr.  McKey's  town- 
site,  and  ask  him  to  send  a  liart  up  for  me,  and  I  would  go 
down  to  the  rapids  with  him.  He  sent  for  myself  and  baggage 
and  furnished  me  with  a  saddle  horse,  and  I  joined  the  cart 
brigade  for  the  rapids.  We  found  the  freight  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  and  the  boat  was  about  half  way  down  this  now 
well  known  place. 

Biding  down  the  bank  until  we  were  opposite  the  boat,  I 
called  with  more  than  my  usual  tone  of  voice,  "Boat  ahoy!" 
Capt.  Bell,  recognizing  my  voice,  exclaimed,  "Thank  God! 
The  man  I  have  prayed  to  see  for  three  weeks."  He  invited 
me  to  ride  oat  to  the  boat,  which  I  did,  and,  as  1  got  oit  my 
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horse,  was  reeeiTed  by  tlie  crew  with  hearty  greeting.  In 
the  morniiig  each  man  was  fvir-mshed  an  ax,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  some  of  the  nice  timber  on  the  shores  to  build  a 
dam.  Stakes  were  driven  across  the  river,  leaving  a  water 
way  about  the  middle  of  the  stream,  sufficient  to  pass  the 
boat;  the  bodies  of  the  trees  that  we  had  cut  were  rolled 
into  the  river  from  each  side  and  floated  down  to  the  stakes; 
the  willows  on  the  bottoms  were  piled  under  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  river  above  the 
stakes,  and  the  boat  floated  into  deep  water  below  the  rapids 
before  sunset.  The  water  was  very  low,  but  we  worked  our 
way  to  Garry  without  material  detention. 

Our  welcome  was  hearty  by  the  people  of  the  settlement, 
some  of  whom  had  begun  to  almost  doubt  whether  the  steam- 
boat had  come  from  the  south  in  the  spring,  as  she  was  so 
long  delayed  in  her  return.  Gov.  William  McTavish,  Arch- 
bishop Tach^,  our  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  who  had  come  with  the 
Wheelocl;  party,  and  Charles  Cavalier,  formerly  of  St.  Paul 
and  Pembina,  were  very  kind  to  us  and  made  us  at  home 
among  them. 

The  boat  was  taken  down  to  Indian  river  to  be  laid  up  for 
the  winter  in  safe  harbor.  Mr.  Lillie,  the  gentleman  in  charge  ■ 
of  Lower  Fort  Garry,  made  us  comfortable  at  his  post,  and 
with  others  went  on  down  to  the  head  of  lake  Winnipeg  and 
back,  after  the  boat  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter.  Gov. 
McTavish  also  invited  me  to  make  his  house  my  home  while  in 
Garry,  which  offer  I  gratefully  accepted. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  practicable  way  of  getting  the 
crew  back  to  St.  Paul,  excepting  to  wait  until  the  brigade 
of  carts  that  had  to  be  sent  for  the  second  lot  of  goods  was 
ready  to  move,  which  detained  us  for  three  weeks.  With  our 
baggage  and  supplies  for  the  home  journey  on  the  carts,  we 
started  for  Pembina,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  Major  H.  S.  Donaldson  and  others  over  night.  We 
resumed  our  journey  by  way  of  the  old  Kittson  trail,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  can  be  found  on  the  map  of  Capt,  John  Pope, 
in  his  report  of  his  topographical  survey  of  the  territory  in 
1S49.  There  were  many  incidents  connected  with  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  cart  transportation  which  might 
interest  friends  of  the  party,  but  I  refrain  from  indulging 
myself  in  relating  them. 
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During  the  winter  of  1859-'60,  Mr.  J.  C,  Bttrbank  visited 
La  Chine  and  Sir  George  Simpson,  and  completed  the  con- 
tract for  tire  years'  transportation,  aa  intimated  above.  The 
steamboat  was  transferred  to  J.  C,  &  H,  C.  Burbank,  I  re- 
taining my  interest  in  the  stage  and  express  business. 

In  my  trip  down  the  river  on  the  boat,  I  had  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  many  imperfections  in  this  new  boat;  the  hull 
was  new,  but  it  was  made  of  pine;  the  machinery  was  eight 
years  old;  the  furniture  was  very  limited;  the  boiler  was  of 
locomotive  kind,  and  the  head  was  cracked  clear  across  and 
leaked  so  badly  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  up  a  snfficient 
head  of  steam  to  be  called  seaworthy  or  bear  inspection,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  new  head.  The  Gates 
Foundry  Company,  of  Chicago,  sent  a  man  out  to  take  the 
measurements;  and  he  returned  to  Chicago  to  make  the  head, 
and  again  returned  to  tiie  boat  to  put  it  in  and  make  such 
other  repairs  as  were  needed, 

I  had  advised  that  time  should  be  taken  to  have  a  dog 
train  come  up  to  Crow  Wing,  over  the  mail  route  by  the  woods 
road,  and  that  they  travel  with  the  mail  carrier,  Monkiman, 
who  knew  the  country  and  was  a  good  train  man;  but  the 
persons  at  Georgetown  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  knew 
how  to  manage  the  transportation  of  the  boiiermaker  and  had 
him  come  to  Georgetown,  where  one  of  their  employers,  James 
McKenzie,  took  him  in  charge  and  started  out  for  the  trip. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  the  first  or  second  journey, 
but  as  they  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Two  Rivers,  not  far  from 
Pembina,  there  came  on  one  of  the  terrific  storms  that  some- 
times occurred  in  those  days,  and  the  party  had  to  stop;  the 
reason  why,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  McKenzie  started  to 
find  the  road  or  to  go  to  Pembina  for  help,  and  left  the  foundry 
man  with  the  team.  In  McKenzie's  attempt  to  get  to  Pembina, 
he  lost  his  way,  and,  not  having  the  proper  means  of  protec- 
tion, became  exhausted  and  perished  in  the  terrible  storm. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  were  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
unfortunate  result,  but  many  hearts  were  made  sad  by  the 
loss  of  this  brave  young  man,  who,  in  his  great  ambition  to  do 
his  duty,  was  sacrificed  in  his  effort  to  save  those  who  had 
been  placed  in  his  keeping  for  care  and  safe  conveyance. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  boat  had  been  repaired,  she  was 
named  the  "Pioneer"  and  started  out  under  the  charge  of 
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t'apt.  Sato  Painter  and  Alden  Bryant,  clerk,  and  did  a  good 
buainess. 

The  mail  contracts  of  Allen  &  Chase  had  been  transferred 
to  J.  C.  Eurbank  &  Co.  The  mall  route  from  Fort  Aber- 
crombie  extended  to  Pembina  and  was  carried  by  TVilHam 
Tarbell  and  George  W.  Northrup,  in  carts  during  the  summer, 
and  with  dog  trains  in  winter. 

Among  the  agreeable  events  that  were  so  full  of  hope  for 
the  futore  of  St.  Paul,  in  1860,  was  the  interview  between 
Et.  Eev.  David  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  the 
Hon.  Senator  William  H.  Seward.  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor 
has  furnished  this  Society  with  the  only  report  which  is  ex- 
tant of  the  incidents  of  that  occasion,  and  it  seems  so  appro- 
priate to  be  included  in  this  paper  that  I  have  inserted  it 
here. 

St.  Paul,  Jan.  20tli,  18(>2. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Press; 

*  •  •  It  is  an  address  of  David  AncIersoB,  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland  in  the  immense  Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land  or  Central  British 
America,  to  William  H.  Seward,  thsn  Senator,  ani]  now  Secretary  of 
State.  The  meeting  of  tlie  two  men  had  been  arranged  by  mutual 
friends— it  occurred  at  twelve  o'clock  m.,  of  September  18,  1860,  in  the 
room  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  The  Bisbop  adopted  the 
English  custom  of  such  occasions,  and  read  his  lemarlss  from  a  manu- 
Bcrtpt:  Seward's  response  was  less  premeditated.  I  copy  from  tlie 
autograph  of  His  Reverend  Ixirdship: 

"GovEKNOB  Sewakd:  It  Is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  being  presented  to  you  on  this  occasion.  From  the 
position  that  I  occupy  in  tlie  Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land,  I  cannot  but 
feel  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  Minnesota,  which  immediately  adjoins 
our  own  territory.  Whatever  tends  to  advance  your  prosperity,  would 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced,  advance  also  our  own,  and  I  trust 
that  the  bonds  which  unite  us  together  may  be  drawn  closer  year  by 

"The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown  on  this  continent,  and  his  approaching  visit  to  the  United  States, 
may  be  hailed  as  an  event  which  Is  calculated  to  cement  most  happily 
the  union  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  peaceful  relations,  the  progress  of  civilization  through 
the  world  and  tlie  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  would  mate- 
rially depend. 

"l  would  gratefully  aclinowledge  the  very  great  benefits  already 
received  from  yonr  Government  by  our  own  distant  and  isolated  land. 
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Much  lias  beeu  done  during  the  last  eleven  years,  of  which  alone  I 
can  epeak,  to  diminish  the  distance  which  separates  us  from  tile  home 
of  our  fathers.  On  mj  first  arrival,  thrice  only  a  year  could  we  expect 
to  hear  from  England.  "We  are  now  indebted  to  yourselves  for  a  double 
mail  each  month.  For  this,  in  the  name  of  every  member  of  our  com- 
munity, I  would  express  our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude. 

"We  would  look  beyond  this  to  the  opening,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  of  a  Highway  toward  the  "Western  Sea.  I  trust  that,  both  in 
your  own  possessions  and  the  British  Territory,  a  route  toward  the 
Pacific  may  ere  long  be  completed,  and  a  direct  communication  thus 
opened  from  Sea  to  Sea.  In  such  enterprises,  I  would  at  the  present 
time  ask  you  to  use  whatever  of  weight  and  influence  you  may  possess 
in  your  own  Legislature,  and  would,  in  retnrn,  assure  you  that  any 
such  efforts  would  meet  with  the  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
those  over  whom  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  me. 

•■In  conclusion,  I  would  ouly  pray  that  this  spirit  of  hai-mony  and 
peace  may  ever  exist  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and,  with 
the  continuance  of  such  peace  1  would  anticipate  a  bright  and  lilessed 
spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth." 

With  the  last  sentence,  uttered  in  the  excellent  prelate's  most  im- 
pressive manner,  all  eyes  turned  upon  the  statesman  of  New  York. 
His  first  words  of  response  startled  the  expectant  circle- 

"Bishop,"  said  he,  "two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  an  irrepress- 
ible conflict  in  England.  One  party  contended  for  a  Church  without  a 
Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  King;  another  party  was  certain  that 
there  could  be  no  Church  without  a  Bishop  and  no  well  ordered  State 
without  a  King." 

A  pause.  The  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  was  not  comfortable.  An 
uneasy  suspense  of  breath  ran  round  the  room.  So  did  the  gray  eye  of 
the  speater.  Ho  was  evidently  in  the  humor,  which  his  Grace  of  New- 
castle afterwards  failed  so  signally  to  appreciate.  We  were  soon  re- 
lieved, however.  The  Senator  resumed:  "This  conflict  of  opinion,  with 
its  immediate  issues  of  civil  war,  largely  contributed  to  the  emigration 
of  Englishmen  to  this  Continent,  and  the  organiaation  of  diverse  com- 
munities. With  successive  generations,  the  bittei-ness  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  been  succeeded  by  new  relations— by  peace  and 
good  will— until  we  have,  on  this  occasion,  an  interesting  proof  that 
the  remote  settlements  of  Selkirk  and  Rupert's  Land  respond  to  the 
■spirit  of  harmony,'  which  is  alike  the  cause  and  effect  of  Modern  Civili- 
zation." 

His  Lordship's  muscles  relaxed.  A  half  smile  succeeded  among  the 
auditors— the  speaker  only  retaining  an  imperturbable  expression  of 
gravity.  In  a  few  words,  fitly  chosen  but  unluckily  not  presei-ved  by  a 
reporter,  the  Senator  cordially  reciprocated  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  An- 
derson, closing  the  formalities  of  the  interview  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ceremony  of  shaking  hands. 

The  proceedings  were  of  "admirable  length"— certainly  not  exceed- 
ing flfteen  minutes.  And  yet,  as  I  recall  them,  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
a  more  striking  ial^lean  rirniil.    Xeill,  ns  S..'iTetnry  of  the  Society,  first 
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receired  the  Bishop  and  his  friends.  Among  the  latter  were  Captain 
{since  GeDeral)  R.  B.  Marcy,  Judge  Nelson.  Dr.  Tan  Ingen.  iind  Captain 
Eussell  Bfakeley.  By  common  consent  Captain  Blahelpj-  was  reqnested 
to  execute  the  ceremony  of  presentation.  As  Seward  entered  with  Got. 
Ramsey,  a  large  following  of  Eepiibliean  politicians.  State  and  Na- 
tional, filled  the  apartment  Hon.  C.  P.  Adams,  now  Minister  to  England, 
was  a  prominent  and  deeply  interested  spectator.  North,  now  of  Ne- 
vada, Benson,  Baker,  iloirison,  and  many  others  of  Minnesota  celebrity, 
were  present.  The  occasion  deserved  mnch  more  notice  ttan  It  re- 
ceived in  the  excitement  and  crowd  of  events  that  followed,  and  which 
is  imperfectly  supplied  by  this  tardy  record. 

This  new  route,  to  be  opened  for  steamboat  navijiation 
across  the  continent,  challenged  the  attention  of  the  steam- 
boat men  at  once.  Oapt.  John  E.  Davis,  who  was  later  Major 
of  the  Second  Minnesota  Keglment  in  the  rebellion,  believed 
that  in  hiRh  water  a  steamboat  could  be  taken  up  the  Minne- 
sota river  and,  by  the  way  of  the  Big  Stone  lake,  to  lake 
Traverse  and  the  Ked  river.  He  resolved  to  make  thc!  attempt 
with  his  steamboat  "Freighter,"  and,  leaving  St.  Paul  in  the 
high  water,  got  within  about  eight  miles  of  Big  Stone  lake, 
but  found  the  water  quite  too  low  and  had  to  leave  his  boat 
for  the  winter,  with  the  hope  of  doing  better  the  next  season, 
but  finally  abandoned  the  project.  The  boat  was  sold  to  J.  C. 
&  H.  C.  Kupbank  &  Oo.  0.  P.  V.  Lull  went  over  to  the  boat  in 
the  winter,  took  out  hot  machinery,  taking  it  to  Georgetown 
to  be  put  in  a  new  boat,  to  be  built  for  the  Red  river  business 
to  succeed  the  "Pioneer." 

In  1861  Mr.  McConnel!  and  his  two  sons  came  from  Beaver, 
Penn.,  to  build  this  boat,  which  was  quite  appropriately 
named  "International."  The  timber  was  selected  from  the 
bottomlands  of  the  Red  and  Buffalo  rivers;  the  sawing  was 
done  bv  Mr.  A.  W.  Kelly,  now  of  Jamestown,  North  Dakota; 
and  she  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1861.  The  engines  were 
put  in  by  Mr.  Edwin  E,  Abell.  She  measured  137  feet  long, 
2()  feet  beam,  and  was  rated  about  133  tons.  C.  P.  V.  Lull 
ran  her  for  a  trip  or  two,  when  Mr.  N.  "W.  Kittson  was  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  her,  as  he  conld  talk  to  the  Indians, 
who  bad  become  very  troublesome,  complaining  that  the  boat 
drove  away  all  the  game  and  killed  the  fish,  and  that  the 
whistle  made  such  an  unearthly  noise  that  the  spirits  of  their 
fathers  could  not  rest  in  their  graves  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.    Thev  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Burbanks,  demand- 
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ing  that  they  send  four  kegs  of  yellow  money  to  quiet  the 
spirits  of  their  fathers,  or  stop  runniiig  the  boats.  The  money 
had  not  been  sent,  but  Indian  Commissioner  Dole  and  Super- 
intendent C.  W.  Thomson  were  on  their  way  to  hold  a  treaty 
with  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Lake  river,  opposite  what  is 
now  Grand  Forks,  when  the  Sioux  Indian  outbreak  occurred. 

The  teams  with  the  goods  and  a  military  guard  had  left 
Port  Abererombie  for  the  treaty  grounds,  when  a  dispatch 
came  from  Commisaioner  Dole  for  the  train  to  return  at  once, 
also  informing  the  officers  at  Abererombie  that  the  Sioux 
were  on  the  war  path.  Ordera  were  sent  to  the  detachment 
of  troops  at  Georgetown,  to  return  to  the  fort,  and  advising 
Messrs.  Kittson  and  Murray  that  they  must  prepare  to  defend 
themselTes. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Sioux  appeared  at  Dayton  and 
Old  Crossing,  killing  all  they  could  find.  At  Breckenridge 
they  killed  all  persons  in  the  hotel  and  burned  the  house; 
overtook  a  stage  driver,  whom  they  killed;  and  took  his  team 
with  about  twenty-ilve  hundred  pounds  of  express  freight. 

A  train  load  of  goods  had  just  arrived  at  Georgetown,  and 
Messrs.  Kittson  and  Murray  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
and  property.  After  many  days  waiting  for  the  Indians  or 
advice  from  the  fort,  they  concluded  to  load  their  goods  on 
the."International"  and  a  barge,  and  to  abandon  the  place  and 
go  to  Garry.  The  boat  was  overloaded,  the  water  was  very 
low,  she  got  aground,  and  they  were  compelled  to  reload  the 
goods  on  the  tram,  and,  with  their  passengers,  started  by 
land,  abandoning  the  boat.  When  the  train  arrived  at  the 
treaty  grounds,  they  found  the  Indians  waiting  for  the  com- 
missioner and  half  starved.  They  at  once  demanded  of  Mr. 
Kittson  and  Mr.  Murray  that  they  should  deliver  them  the 
goods  on  the  train.  This,  of  course,  they  refused  to  do,  saying 
that  they  belonged  to  the  settlers  at  Garry.  The  chiefs  replied 
that  they  did  not  doubt  what  they  said,  but  that  their  wives 
and  children  were  starving;  and,  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  Kittson  and  Murray,  helped  themselves  to  nearly  every- 
thing on  the  train,  before  they  would  allow  it  to  proceed. 

The  .barge,  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Noble,  and  the  boat 
crew,  got  by  the  Indian  camp  in  the  night  and  arrived  safe, 
ahead  of  the  train.    Gov.  Alex.  Ramsey  and  Major  A.  C.  Mor- 
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rell  made  a  treaty  with  the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands, 
on  October  3,  1863,  in  which  provision  was  made  to  pay  for 
this  depredation.  March  2, 1863,  Congress  increased  the  mail 
service  to  twice  a  week  and  extended  the  contract  for  three 
years. 

The  settlers,  on  the  route  from  St.  Cloud,  built  small  stock- 
ades at  Sauk  Center,  Alexandria,  and  Pomme  de  Terre,  and 
the  road  was  guarded  by  companies  of  troops,  through  to  the 
fort.  In  1863,  Capt.  Barrett,  who  was  engaged  in  scouting 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  sent  a  detachment  down  to  the 
abandoned  steamboat  and  brought  her  to  the  fort,  where  she 
remained  until  1864. 

The  mails  to  Pembina  were  carried  with  some  difficulty,  but 
usually  with  regularity. 

The  year  1864  found  the  Red  river  relieved  of  all  Indian 
troubles,  but  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  had 
become  apparent  to  J.  C.  Burbank  &  Co.  that  the  interest  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their  own  Interest  were  not 
Identical.  We  wanted  immigration  and  trade;  they  did  not 
want  immigration  nor  mails  nor  any  one  to  trade  in  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company's  territory  but  themselves.  The  expectation 
that  the  country  would  be  opened  proved  a  delusion.  For 
five  years  we  had  followed  the  contest  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  for  possession  of 
the  country  that  the  Imperial  Government  had,  by  resolutions, 
said  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  Government  for 
Canada. 

This  delay  had  proved  a  serious  disappointment  to  us  both, 
and  for  all  that  we  could  see  it  would  continue.  J.  0.  &  H. 
C.  Burbank  &  Co.  took  the  shortest  way  to  get  out,  and  sold 
their  interest  in  the  steamboat  bnainess  to  Mr.  Kittson  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  gave  up  the  flght.  The  stage  com- 
pany put  things  under  short  sail  and  intended  to  bide  their 
time.  The  boat  that  was  tied  up  at  Fort  Abercrombie,  on  ac- 
count of  low  water,  made  but  one  trip  during  the  season.  The 
cart  brigades  again  made  their  appearance  upon  the  road  be- 
tween the  railroad  terminus  and  Garry;  and,  to  make  it  still 
more  interesting,  that  terrible  scourge,  the  grasshoppers, 
came  in  immense  quantities,  destroying  all  the  vegetation  in 
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the  valley,  and  large  coutribiitions  were  made  to  keep  the 
people  from  starvation. 

In  order  to  make  a  better  fight  for  their  hold  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sold  their  rights,  under  the 
charter,  to  the  "Internationa!  Financial  Association"  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  This  company  made  great  professions  of 
their  readiness  to  open  up  their  lands  to  settlement  and  build 
lines  of  communication  from  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  but  did 
nothing.  This  kind  of  procrastination  continued  until  March 
9,  18fi!>,  when  Earl  Granville  sent  them  a  proposition  and 
notified  them,  if  it  was  not  accepted,  that  he  would  ask  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  say  what  were 
the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  under  their  cliarter. 
The  company  evidently  had  a  high  opinion  and  respect  for  this 
committee,  and  did  not  like  to  have  them  take  the  trouble  to 
express  an  opinion  about  their  rights,  and,  on  March  12th, 
informed  Earl  Granville  that  they  accepted  his  proposition. 
This  ended  a  twelve  years'  contest  between  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  Crown  Colony.  On  the  23d  of  August,  18T0, 
Col.  Wolseley,  at  the  head  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Canadian 
Rifles,  entered  Fort  Garry,  and  on  September  2d,  Lieut.  Gov, 
Archibald  arrived,  and  the  colony  was  duly  organized.  Our 
consul,  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor,  arrived  early  in  November, 

At  this  time  there  was  no  recognized  means  of  conmiunica- 
tion  between  Manitoba  and  the  outside  civiliaation.  The  only 
mail  that  came  to  them  was  carried  under  direction  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  Mr.  Goulet,  about  once  a  week, 
by  horse  cart  or  dog  train,  to  and  from  Pembina,  and  the  cost 
of  freight  per  hundred  was  about  four  dollars,  from  St,  Cloud 
to  Garry.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Griggs,  of 
St.  Paul,  had  built  and  ready  for  business  the  steamboat 
"Selkirk,"  Alex.  Griggs,  master,  which  arrived  at  Winnipeg  on 
the  19th  of  April.  Notice  was  given  that  all  goods  that  were 
being  ordered  from  Canada  or  England  should  be  consigned  to 
Hill  &  Griggs,  in  St,  Paul,  who  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  carry  all  goods  passing 
through  Minnesota  to  Manitoba  in  bond,  and  that  all  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  them  would  be  delivered  without  trouble 
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to  the  owners.  This  was  a  good  card  for  the  "Selkirk;"  she 
had  all  that  she  could  carry,  at  yery  good  prices.  Mr.  Kittson 
had  to  put  the  "Intenaational"  into  general  trade,  and  in  June 
she  was  duly  advertised  as  a  common  carrier. 

In  1867,  1  had  bought  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Burbanb  and 
Merriam  in  the  Minnesota  Stage  and  Express  business;  and 
asssoclated  with  me  was  Mr.  0.  W.  Carpenter,  who  had  been 
our  confidential  clerk  since  1S66,  As  soon  as  was  practicable 
in  1S71,  I  fitted  out  my  tent  and  team,  to  inspect  the  route 
from  Oicorgetown  to  Winnipeg,  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
stations  and  bridges,  in  preparation  for  stage  serrice.  In 
Winnipeg  I  made  a  contract  to  carry  the  mail  to  Pembina  for 
the  Canadian  Government.  Our  agent,  Mr.  Proctor,  had  the 
bridges,  stations  and  everything  in  order,  and  the  first  four- 
horse  stage  arrived  in  Winnipeg  September  11th. 

Events  of  interest  and  importance  continued  to  follow,  one 
upon  the  heels  of  another,  during  this  summer,  among  which 
we  remember  the  editorial  excursion,  consisting  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  day  in  the  newspaper  world,  Messrs. 
Bayard  Taylor  of  the  New  Yoj-k  Tribune,  Charles  A,  Dana  of 
the  New  York  San,  J.  C.  Evans  of  the  New  7ork  World,  E.  C. 
Bowman  of  the  New  Yorh  Berald,  Lieut.  Grov.  Bross  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Harper  of  Harper  Brothers. 
They  went  from  St.  Paul  to  Morris  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
railroad,  and  thence  by  stage  to  the  steamboat  running  to 
Winnipeg,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained, our  counsul  doing  his  best  to  make  them  at  home. 

The  telegraph  line  was  extended  to  Winnipeg;  the  North- 
em  Pacific  railroad  was  completed  to  Moorhead;  and  the  last 
brigade  of  Bed  Eiver  carts  disappeared  from  this  State.  Im- 
migration continued  to  pour  into  Manitoba,  and  building  and 
trade  were  very  largely  increasing.  The  first  Parliament  was 
held  during  the  winter  of  1870- '71.  Claim  settling  and  town 
building  were  active  along  the  river  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
and  our  hopes  of  twelve  years  ago  began  to  be  realized. 

The  naWgation  opening  in  1872  disclosed  the  fact  that  all 
the  boats  were  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kittson  and 
were  called  the  Kittson  line.  The  large  immigration  made 
the  demand  so  great  for  provisions  that  several  of  our  people 
fitted  out  flatboat  stores  and  traded  down  the  river  until  their 
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goods  were  sold,  then  sold  their  boats,  and  returned  by  stage 
to  make  another  venture. 

Logs  from  the  Bed  Lake  river  pineries  were  run  to  Winni- 
peg and  sold  to  saw  mills.  Some  of  our  neighbors  will  prob- 
ably remember  some  events  that  occurred  while  visiting  Win- 
nipeg in  the  log  trade.  The  stage  began  running  daily  from 
Breckenridge  to  Winnipeg;  immigration  during  1873-'74  con- 
tinued about  as  in  the  preceding  year,  although  still  increas- 
ing. 

The  only  thing  that  occasioned  remark  was  au  intimation 
that  the  great  steamboat  monopoly  was  charging  outrageous 
prices  for  transportation.  This  kind  of  feeling  made  itst^lf 
manifest  in  the  summer  of  1874.  The  merchants  of  Winnipeg 
induced  some  gentlemen  of  the  Bed  river,  in  Minnesota,  and 
probably  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  this  vicinity,  to  organ- 
ize a  new  company,  to  be  called  the  "Merchants'  Line."  The 
residents  of  the  United  States  were  the  corporate  authority, 
as  they  could  form  a  bonded  line  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  to  Winnipeg.  The  management  was  also  in  the 
hands  of  American  citizens,  but  the  money  to  build  two  nice 
boats  was  mostly  furnished  by  merchants  in  Winnipeg.  The 
carpenter  work,  as  far  as  possible,  was  done  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  sent  by  rail  to  Moorhead;  the  machinery  was  built 
in  Minneapolis;  the  capital  was  $50,000,  with  authority  to  in- 
crease to  $100,000. 

The  steamer,  "Manitoba,"  made  her  appearance  in  Winni- 
peg on  May  21, 1875.  The  "Minnesota"  arrived  on  May  23.  They 
appeared  to  be  very  nice  boats  for  the  trade  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  merchants  in  Winnipeg  with  great  satisfaction. 
Bed  river  is  narrow  and  very  crooked,  and  that  two  lines  of 
boats  could  not  run  on  it  with  safety  was  proved  by  an  acci- 
dent that  happened  June  11th,  when  the  "International"  and 
"Manitoba"  came  in  collision  and  the  "Manitoba"  was  sunk. 
She  was  soon  raised  and  in  the  line  again,  but  this  accident 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble.  Some  of  the  stockholders  did 
not  feel  satisfied  with  the  management;  and  dissatisfaction 
continued  until  the  steamers  "Manitoba"  and  "Minnesota" 
stopped  running.  The  "Manitoba"  was  seized  for  debt,  in 
Winnipeg,  and  the  "Minnesota"  was  taken  possession  of  in 
Moorhead.     A  committee  was  sent  to  St.  Paul  to  investigate 
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and  report;  upon  their  uetnm,  it  was  reported  that  the  busi- 
ness was  in  a  bad  shape,  and  that  the  boats  would  uot  rnn 
again  that  season.  Finally  Mr.  Kittson  bought  out  the  con- 
trol of  the  boats,  and  in  1876  they  were  run  in  his  line. 

The  grasshoppers  in  the  summer  oi  1875  were  perfectly  ter- 
rific, but  disappeared  when  they  were  big  enough  to  go.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  scourge  that  bad  been  with  the  people  of 
Manitoba  constantly  since  1864.  August  20,  187G,  I  was  in 
Winnipeg.  On  my  passage  down,  I  had  constantly  watched 
for  signs  of  the  coming  of  grasshoppers,  and  thought  I  had 
seen  some  stray  ones  in  the  sunlight.  I  called  upon  Mr.  A.  G. 
B.  Bannityne,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  information  about 
their  coming  this  season.  He  said,  "No,"  and  remarked,  "this 
is  the  latest  date  they  have  ever  come" ;  but  as  he  made  the 
reply,  he  cast  his  eye  toward  the  heavens  and  saw  three  large 
hoppers  just  above  ouc  heads,  and  they  fell  on  the  pavement 
at  our  feet,  but  they  were  the  last;  no  more  came. 

The  farmers  had  no  seed  to  sow,  and  nothing  to  sptak  of 
was  raised  in  1876.  In  the  winter  of  1876-'77,  Gov.  Morris 
asked  where  he  could  get  some  seed  wheat  for  the  settlers  to 
sow  in  the  spring.  I  replied  that  the  Munger  Brothers,  of  St. 
Paul,  had  about  12,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  Caledonia  on  our 
stage  road,  which  I  had  inspected  on  my  way  down,  and  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  the  best  lot  of  wheat  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  weighed  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Mungers. 
sold  him  this  lot  of  wheat;  and  when  yon  hear  of  fine  grades 
of  wheat  in  Manitoba,  you  will  remember  where  they  got  their 
seed.  In  1876  some  hay  and  probably  about  50,000  barrels  of 
flour  were  imported  into  Winnipeg. 

The  Kittson  Line  had  been  reorganized  and  was  called  the 
Eed  River  Transportation  Company.  The  principal  boats  of 
the  line  were  the  "International,"  Capt.  Painter;  the  "Minne- 
sota," Capt.  Timmens;  the  "Manitoba,"  Capt.  Ales.  Grig^; 
the  "Dakota,"  Capt  Seigers;  the  "Selkirk,"  Capt.  John  Griggs;, 
and  the  "Alphia,"  Capt.  Russell. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Pembina  branch  had  been  extended 
to  Crookston,  and  was  put  in  operation  in  the  summer.  The 
steamboat  freight  and  passenger  business,  and  river  and  stage 
trade,  were  correspondingly  diminished  as  to  distance,  al- 
though their  volume  was  continually  increased.     In  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1877  the  railroad  was  extended  to  Fisher's  Landihg, 
down  the  Red  Lake  river  toward  Grand  Forks.  The  cere- 
mony of  driving  the  first  spike  on  the  Pemtina  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  took  place  at  St.  Boniface  station 
grounds,  on  the  29th  of  September,  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Dominion,  Lord  Dufferin,  taking  part 
and  being  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  occasion. 

The  Minnesota  Stage  Company  had  learned  in  the  past  what 
railroads  meant  for  them,  and  early  in  the  season  had  opened 
a  new  road  from  Bismarck  to  the  Black  Hills,  building  bridges 
and  stations,  again  committing  their  fortunes  to  the  chance 
of  Sioux  depredations,  for  another  fifteen  years  of  arduous 


The  immense  immigration  that  came  to  the  Red  river,  both 
nortli  and  south  of  the  international  boundary,  and  the  crops 
that  were  being  shipped  from  their  very  productive  fields, 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  chosen  their  fnture 
homes  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Indian  troubles  had 
passed  away;  the  troops  had  gone  west  of  the  Missouri  or  liad 
been  disbanded;  quiet,  peace,  and  prosperity  covered  the  land; 
and,  as  "all  things  come  to  those  who  wait,"  the  last  act  to 
make  the  joy  of  the  people  in  the  Bed  river  valley  complete 
occurred  on  Dec.  2,  1878,  when  the  track  layers  joined  the 
rails  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific,  at  the 
international  boundary  line.  This  made  it  apparent  to  all 
that  commerce  and  civilization  had  come  to  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North. 
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LAST   DAYS    OF   WISCONSIN   TERRITORY  AND 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  MINNESOTA  TERRITORY.* 


BY  HOS.  HENIiT  L.   MOSS. 


OfBcers  and  Associiites  of  the  iiiuiipsotii  Historical 
Society:  At  the  request  of  your  committee,  that  I  should 
address  you  on  this  oceaeion,  as  to  the  events  and  actors  dur- 
ing tJie  early  territorial  days  of  Minnesota,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  times,  fifty  years  ago,  around  which 
cluster  some  of  the  moat  important  and  interesting  events  of 
onr  history.  The  brief  time,  in  connection  with  business  du- 
ties requiring  my  attention,  has  precluded  my  giving  the  care- 
ful examination  of  records  and  data  which  I  should  much  de- 
sire; and  if  perchance  errors  occur  in  my  statements,  a  de- 
fective memory  is  the  apology. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  President  Polk  March 
3, 1849,  the  territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized;  and  thereby 
a  government  was  established,  having  the  usual  powers  exist- 
ing onder  a  representative  republic,  namely,  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative.  The  executive  consisted  of  a  gover- 
nor and  secretary.  The  judicial  department  comprised  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  judges,  all  of  whom,  together  with 
the  district  attorney  and  marshal,  were  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  legislative  department  consisted  of  nine  members 
of  the  "Council,"  and  eighteen  members  of  the  "Assembly," 
to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  territory. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration,  March  4,  1840,  President  Tay- 
lor appointed  for  governor  Edward  G.  McGaughey,  of  Indiana, 
who  failed  of  confirmation  by  the  senate,  which  was  then  in 

*  An  Address  at  the  AaauaJ  Meecii^  or  tJie  Miunssota  Historical  Society,  Jan.  13, 
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session.  The  President  thereupon  appointed  Mr.  Pennington 
of  New  Jersey,  who  declined  to  accept.  Then  our  honored 
and  esteemed  associate,  Gov.  Kamaey,  received  the  appoint- 
ment, which  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  accepted  it, 
and  soon  after  cheerfully  left  his  Pennsylvania  home  and  en- 
tered with  zeal  and  energy  upon  his  duties  of  directing  the 
political  affairs  and  developing  the  possibilities  of  a  new  em- 
pire. He  has  ever  been,  and  is  still,  an  honor  to  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  State,  whom  every  citizen  is  proud  to  name  and 
know. 

The' executive  department  was  made  complete  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Gov.  Kamsey  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  K. 
Smith,  of  Ohio,  as  secretary  of  the  territory.  For  the  judi- 
ciary, the  President  appointed  Aaron  Goodrich,  of  Tennessee,, 
chief  justice;  David  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  B,  B. 
Meeker,  of  Kentucky,  associate  judges;  H.  L.  Moss,  United 
States  attorney;  and  Joshua  L.  Taylor,  United  States  mar- 
shal. The  two  last  named  were  already  residents  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Of  these  first  territorial  officers,  only  two  yet  survive,, 
namely  Gov.  Hamsey  and  myself. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  the  organic  act  was  approved 
March  3, 1849,  and  the  offlcial  appointments  were  made  imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  residents  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory received  no  information  thereof  till  the  sixth  day  of' 
April,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  coming  up  the 
Mississippi  river  that  spring,  as  the  last  mail  prior  thereto 
reached  us  about  the  25th  of  February.  All  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  in  those  days  were  by  the  river  route, 
on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  and  by  steamboat  in  the  summer. 
The  election  of  Gen,  Taylor  as  President  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  1848,  was  unknown  to  us  until  Jan.  4,  1849. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Gov.  Ramsey,  Secre- 
tary Smith,  and  Judges  Goodrich  and  Cooper  arrived.  As  St. 
Paul  was  made  the  temporary  capital  of  the  new  territory  by 
provision  of  the  organic  act,  it  was  natural  for  the  officers  tO' 
make  it  the  point  of  their  destination.  It  had  at  that  time  an 
estimated  population  of  about  200  inhabitants.  The  only 
place  for  public  resort  was  a  log  building  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Jackson  streets,  where  now  stands  the  Mer- 
chants' Hotel.     This  tog  building  was  the  "Hotel"  at  that  day„ 
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of  which  our  late  esteemed  friend,  J.  W.  Bass,  was  pro- 
prietor. 

Soon  after  his  arriral,  Gov.  Ramsey  invited  liis  official  as- 
sociates to  meet  him  at  this  public  resort  in  council  on  the 
first  day  of  Jnne,  1849.  Here  it  was,  on  that  memorable  day, 
that  the  first  Minnesota  cabinet  held  its  meeting  in  a  small 
room,  about  seven  by  nine  feet  in  size,  on  the  second  floor, 
furnished  with  one  bed,  two  wooden  chairs,  a  small  wash- 
-stand  made  of  unpainted  pine  lumber,  a  trunk,  and  a  10  by 
12  inch  mirror.  It  was  then  and  there  in  that  cabinet  coun- 
cil, composed  of  the  governor,  the  secretary.  Judges  Goodrich 
and  Cooper,  and  myself,  that  the  official  proclamation  sub- 
mitted by  the  governor  was  approved.  The  proclamation  set 
forth  that  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  an  established  fact. 
It  also  set  forth  the  names  of  the  officers,  that  they  had  quali- 
fied and  were  prepared  and  ready  to  perform  their  respective 
duties. 

In  a  subsequent  proclamation,  the  governor  directed  a  cen- 
sus to  be  taken,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers  to  take 
it,  as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  territory  for  the 
election  of  members  to  the  legislature.  He  also  assigned  the 
judges  to  different  portions  of  the  territory  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  proclamation  assigned  chief  justice 
Goodrich  to  administer  justice  over  the  civilized  portion  of 
the  territory,  which  embraced  the  entire  country  lying  west  of 
the  St.  Croix  river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  to 
the  British  possessions.  It  banished  judge  Cooper  to  the  un^ 
eiTilized  and  Indian  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  the  St.  Peter  river,  with  headquarters  at  Mendota.  It  sent 
judge  Meeker  into  exile  in  the  wilderness,  that  terra  incognita 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  St.  Peter  river, 
a  land  where  lay  the  beautiful  lake  Minnetonka,  with  its 
charming  and  picturesque  shores,  yet  undiscovered.  His 
headquarters  were  in  an  old  dilapidated  mill  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  at  St.  Anthony  falls. 

In  directing  the  census  to  be  taken,  the  governor  appointed 
John  Morgan,  of  Stillwater,  as  the  superintendent.  Upon  his 
report  being  made,  the  territory  was  divided  into  districts  by 
the  governor;  and  a  general  election  was  ordered  to  be  held, 
for  the  election  of  nine  members  for  the  council,  and  eighteen 
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members  for  the  assembly,  of  the  legislature  to  meet  on  the 
third  day  of  September,  1849, 

This  first  Legislature  remained  in  session  till  the  first  week 
of  November  following.  During  this  session  the  territory 
was  divided  into  counties,  also  into  three  judicial  districts. 
Judge  Cooper  was  assigned  to  the  first  district,  which  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Washington,  Wabasha,  and  Itasca,  be- 
ing tliat  portion  of  the  territory  lying  upOB  its  eastern  bound- 
ary and  extending  to  the  northern  boundary.  Stillwater  was 
the  county  seat  of  Washington  county,  to  which  the  other  two 
counties  were  attached  for  judicial  purposes-  Chief  Justice 
Goodrich  was  assigned  to  the  second  district,  which  included 
Ramsey  county,  with  Bt.  Paul  the  county  seat,  to  which  were 
attached  for  judicial  purposes  the  counties  of  "Dakotah," 
"Wahnahta,,"  and  "Mahkahto,"  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Judge  Meeker  was  assigned  to  the  third  district,  com- 
posed of  Benton  county,  with  county  seat  located  near  the 
mouth  of  Sauk  river,  to  which  Pembina  county  was  attached 
for  judicial  purposes. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  briefly  mentioned  the  in- 
cidents pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the  territory  and  the 
flrat  year  in  its  history.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  I  here 
review  the  conditions  that  preceded  the  organization.  I  must 
go  back  to  1845,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  gave  up 
my  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  be- 
came a  willing  subject  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  locating 
at  riatteville  in  the  lead  mining  district. 

At  that  time  the  most  southern  of  the  three  western  coun- 
ties of  Wisconsin  territory  was  "Grant"  county,  extending 
from  the  northern  line  of  Illinois  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  with 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west,  and  having  its  county  seat 
at  Lancaster,  where  resided  that  distinguished  founder  of  the 
"Pioneer  Press,"  James  M.  Goodhue,  who  came  to  St.  Paul  in 
1849.  Next  was  "Crawford"  county,  its  boundaries  being  the 
Wisconsin  river  on  the  southeast,  the  Chippewa  river  and 
Mississippi  river  on  the  west  and  northwest,  with  the  county 
seat  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Then  came  St.  Croix  county,  which 
included  ail  the  territory  from  the  Chippewa  river  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  with  the  county  seat 
at  Stillwater, 
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This  location  of  St.  Croix  county,  with  Stillwater  its  county 
seat,  was  an  important  and  leading  factor  in  the  future  eveuts 
and  actions  culminating  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota.  Here  lay  the  remnant  of  the  vast  Northwest- 
em  Territory,  out  of  which,  by  a  provision  of  its  ordinance, 
only  fire  states  could  be  established.  After  the  admission  of 
Iowa  as  a  state,  the  region  north  of  its  northern  line  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  was  known  as  the  Indian  Country  or  Terri- 
tory. The  Mississippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary  line 
between  Wisconsin  territory  on  the  east  and  the  state  of  Iowa 
and  the  Indian  country  on  the  west.  In  the  various  bills  be- 
fore Congress,  and  in  the  two  conventions  of  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory to  adopt  a  state  constitution,  the  question  of  locating 
the  northwest  boundary  line  of  Wisconsin  was  a  leading  one. 

Tkere  were  many  propositions,  all  of  which,  had  earnest  advo- 
cates both  in  Congress  and  in  the  convention.  One  was  to  in- 
clude the  entire  country,  to  the  British  possessions,  within  the 
new  State.  Ano'ther  was  to  make  the  Rum  river  the  border  line 
extending  tience  to  lake  Superior.  Another  placed  the  bound- 
ary at  Bt.  Croix  lake  and  river;  anotherat  the  Chippewa  river; 
and  stm  another  would  take  an  initial  point  on  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  the  island  of  Trempealeau  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  run  a  line  due  north  to  lake  Superior, 

It  was  argued  by  some  that  the  oi'dinance  of  1787  made  it 
compulsory  to  limit  tlie  entire  North-western  Territory  to  live 
States.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  claimed  that  the  fifth  State, 
Wisconsin,  could  be  so  restricted  in  its  boundary  (hat  a  portion 
of  the  territory  could  be  taken  in  {;onneetion  with  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  territory  (obtiiined  under  the  Louisiana  purchase) 
north  of  Iowa,  to  make  a  future  State,  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance.  This  view  of  the  case  met  with 
favor  and  was  adopted. 

But  other  contentions  arose.  JIany  prominent  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  wanted  the  entire  territory  for  a  state;  yea,  they 
would  have  taken  the  entire  eartli,  it  they  luid  tlie  power  to 
do  so.  Otliers  wanted  (and  this  was  the  leading  factor  that 
nltinmtely  settled  the  contenlion)  snflicient  left  of  the  Territory 
to  guarantee  a  future  State  in  the  Northwest,— hence  tjiese 
were  advocates  for  the  line  of  the  Chippewa  river,  or  for  the 
Trempealeau  Hnp.   The  Rin-i  river  was  ob!i?ft>rtiiabl<',  becyijse  it 
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was  BO  near  the  border  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  that  the  future 
settlemeDt  of  the  country  was  too  remote  to  justify  an  imme- 
diate organization  of  a  new  Territory;  and  there  were  no  set- 
tlements as  a  basis  to  make  the  claim. 

The  final  result  we  all  know.  A  compromise  of  conflicting 
views  adopted  the  St.  Croix  line,  which  was  approved  by  the 
constitutional  convention  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin;  and  subsequently  it  was  accepted  and 
-approved  by  Congress  in  admitting  the  State  into  the  Union, 
although  it  differed  from  tlie  enabling  act  of  a  previous 
Congress. 

Now  arose  another  question, — a  serious  one,  and  one  novel 
in  the  history  of  our  Government.  Not  only  a  Territory  had 
been  divided  by  an  act  of  the  general  government,  but  a 
county  also,  leaving  outside  the  new  State  a  full  and  complete 
county  organization,  with  its  officers  performing  all  the  func- 
tions of  their  respective  offices,  in  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  its  citizens.  Although  having  in  name  its  "United 
States  court,  county  commissioners,  sheriff,  register  of  deeds, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  minor  officers,  yet  St.  Croix 
connty  had  been  so  divided  that  the  portion  left  outside  the 
State  and  containing  the  officers  and  offices  above  named  was 
without  any  power  or  authority  to  protect  the  citizens,  who 
had  prior  thereto  enjoyed  their  protection.  Congress  had 
failed  to  continue  in  force  the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Wis- 
€onsin  over  that  portion  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State.  But  the  people  of  that  day  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency; IJiey  were  law-abiding,  and  a  protecting  government 
Under  authoriKCd  law  they  resolutely  determined  to  have. 

Frequent  interviews  and  conferences  were  had  between 
the  residents  of  Stillwater,  St.  Pad,  Marine  Mills,  and  Biesell's 
Mound  (now  known  as  Cottage  Grove),  and  with  Gen.  n.  H. 
Sibley  of  Mendota,  and  Franklin  Steele,  Esq.,  of  Fort  Snelling, 
and  others;  the  result  of  which  was  the  holding  of  a  general 
convention  at  Stillwater  the  fore  part  of  August,  1848,  to 
secure  concerted  action  and  adopt  measures  for  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  a  new  territorial  government. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
judiciary  of  Wisconsin  territory  prior  to  that  date,  and  ita 
relation  to  that  part  of  the  territory  west  of  the  St.  Croix. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  1S42,  when  there  were  sparse  settle- 
ments extending  from  the  mouth,  of  the  St.  Croix  lake  to  the 
falls  of  the  St.  Croix,  that  Judge  Irwin  of  the  second  judicial 
district  of  Wisconsin  territory,  liyliig  at  Madison,  was  assigned 
to  hold  a  term  of  United  States  district  court  at  Stillwater, 
the  county  seat  of  St  Croix  county,  although  he  was  a  stranger 
to  any  resident  of  the  county.  He  took  steamboat  at  Galena, 
and  landed  at  Port  Snelling.  He  knew  that  Joseph  K.  Brown 
was  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  resided  at  Stillwater;  further 
ttan  that  lie  had  no  knowledge,  and  was  ignorant  of  any  route 
or  means  of  conveyance  from  the  fort  to  the  place  of  holding 
the  court.  The  commanding  oflcer  at  the  fort  provided  him 
with  a  horse  and  a  guide  to  pilot  him  through,  the  unsettled 
country.  Arriving  near  the  head  of  lake  St.  Croix,  and  inquir- 
ing for  Mr.  Brown,  'he  was  directed  to  follow  the  shore  of  tke 
lake  up  aljout  a  mile,  where  stood  a  log  cabin,  which  was 
his  residence.  This  was  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
site  of  the  State  Penitentiary.  The  judge  found  the  cabin, 
and  found  it  occupied  by  an  Indian  woman  and  cliildren,  none 
of  whom  could 'talk  in  th.e  English  language  or  understand  it 
Upon  inquiry  of  some  people  engaged  in  building  a  saw  mill,  lie 
learned  that  Mr.  Brown  was  at  his  trading  post  on  Gray  Cloud 
island,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  twenty  or  more 
miles  distant.  He  returned  the  following  day  to  the  fort,  and 
upon  the  first  steamboat  down  the  river  to  his  Madison  home, 
disgusted  with  his  trip,  and  declared  tha,t  the  next  time  he 
held  a  court  in  Stillwater  he  would  provide  himself  with 
moccasins,  clout,  and  blanket. 

No  o^er  court  was  held  in  St.  Croix  county  till  the  month  of 
June,  1847.  This  term  had  been  called  by  Chief  Justice  Dunn 
of  the  first  judicial  district,  the  occasion  being  the  trial  of  a 
chief  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  named  "The  Wind,"  who  was 
under  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Henry  Rust,  a  lumberman  in 
the  employ  of  Elam  Greeley,  whose  camp  the  preceding  winter 
was  located  on  Snake  river  about  thirty  miles  from  the  St.  Orois 
river. 

The  holding  of  a  regular  term  of  the  United  States  district 
court  by  the  chief  justice  at  Stillwater  caused  much  interest 
among  the  attorneys  of  the  district  and  they  made  it  the  occa- 
sion of  a  genuine  social  trip  of  about  400  miles  to  the  Palls  of 
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St.  Anthonj,^ — as  much  for  that  day  as  we  at  the  present  time 
would  consider  a  summer  trip  to  Alaska.  Judge  IJunn,  with 
Ms  daughter,  and  attorneys  with  their  wives,  joined  in  the 
excursion.  Among  the  number  were  Moses  M.  Strong,  Frank 
J.  Dunn,  Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Mineral  Point,  Ben  C.  Eastman 
(my  partner  at  that  time),  George  W.  Lakin  of  Platteville,  J. 
Allen  Barbour  and  Nelson  Dewey  of  Lancaster,  Thomas  P. 
Burnett  of  Patch  Grove,  and  Wiram  Knowlton  and  James  H, 
Knowlton  of  Prairie  da  Chien.  I  may  here  add  that  the  bar 
of  the  lirst  judicial  district  of  Wisconsin  territory  embraced 
attorneys  who  in  legal  acumen  and  ability,  and  iu  forensic 
eloquence,  were  not  inferior  to  the  members  of  any  district, 
including  the  most  noted  attorneys  in  the  eastern  states.  I 
only  need  mention  the  name  of  Moses  M.  Strong  of  Mineral 
Point,  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  powerful  and  eloquent  advocate; 
he  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  skill  and  masterly 
defense  of  James  K.  Vinyard  of  Plattevilie,  the  slayer  of  H.  P. 
ArudL  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  floor  of  the  Territorial  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  of 
1841-'42. 

It  was  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned  who  were  in  attendance 
of  the  court  at  Stillwater  in  June,  1847,  being  the  first  court 
of  record  ever  held  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  term  the  Indian  chief  was  indicted,  and 
the  trial  immediately  took  place.  Judge  l>unn  appointed 
Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Mineral  Point,  assisted  by  M.  S .  Wilkin- 
son, then  residing  in  Stillwater,  to  conduct  the  prosecution ;  and 
also  appointed  Ben  C.  Eastman  of  Plattevilie,  assisted  by 
Wlram  Knowlton  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  for  the  defense  of  the 
Indian.     A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered  by  the  jury. 

This  trip  of  the  party  above  mentioned  was  an  erentful  one. 
It  was,  I  may  say,  a  vision  to  the  minds  of  those  visitors  to 
Stillwater  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  it  at  once  developed 
a  strong  and  powerful  influence  in  the  approaching  convention, 
to  establish  such  a  northwestern  boundary  line  of  Wisconsin 
as  would  leave  no  doubt  of  an  Immediate  organization  of  a  new 
territory.  This  was  especially  true  of  chief  justice  Dunn.  I 
speak  of  him  with  pride,  and  in  honor  to  his  memory  and  name ; 
for  he  was  ever  a  good  and  kind  friend  to  me,  as  much  so  as 
a  parent  can  be  to  a  child.     He  was  dignified  and  stern  upon 
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the  bench;  always  courteous  and  genial  in  Ms  social  inter- 
course with  attomej-s  and  friends.  His  often  repeated  declara- 
tion to  me  after  bis  return  from  Sr^tillwater  and  during  the 
following  winter  was,  that  "as  certain  as  the  new  constitution 
was  adopted  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  just  so  certain  was  the 
organization  of  a  new  territory  to  foHow."  "Go  to  Stillwater 
and  abide  your  time,"  was  his  advice  to  me. 

My  decision  was  made.  In  the  month  of  JIarch  the  vote  on 
the  constitution  was  taken;  it  was  adopted  by  a  very  large 
majority.  I  again  renounced  allegiance  to  state  sovereignty, 
satisfied  to  be  dependent  upon,  and  a  subject  of  the  authority 
of,  the  United  States.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  result  of 
the  constitutional  vote  was  known,  I  found  myself  at  Galena, 
on  board  the  steamer  "Dr.  Franklin,"  of  which  my  long-time 
friend,  Captain  Kussell  Blakely  (our  esteemed  associate),  was 
chief  clerk,  bound  up  the  river.  At  early  mom  of  the  last 
Sunday  of  April,  1848,  at  Stiliwater,  with  some  misgivings 
but  with  a  resolute  step,  1  stood  npon  the  laud  of  the  unknown 
future  Minnesota.  And  here  I  am  stin,  proud  of  what  that 
Minnesota  has  done  in  the  past,  and  of  the  glorious  vision 
into  the  future, 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  mass  meeting  in  August,  1848. 
On  my  arrival  at  Stillwater  I  found  li\-ing  there  an  attorney 
who  had  preceded  me  more  than  a  year.  You  all  know  of 
him,  the  Honorable  Morton  8.  Wilkinson.  As  a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  of  the  legislature,  also  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, he  was  a  recognized  leader.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  durii^  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  he 
gained  a  national  reputation  by  his  zealous  and  eloquent 
ai^eals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  integrity 
and  the  unity  of  the  United  States.  Either  in  June  or  early  in 
July,  1848,  David  Lambert,  an  attorney  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
came  and  located  in  St  Paul;  he  was  the  first  practicing  at- 
torney in  this  city,  although  at  that  time  there  were  bo  courts 
in  which  to  practice,  except  that  of  tiie  justice  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Lambert  soon  became  the  firm  friend  and  confidant  of  Hon. 
H.  H.  Sibley,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  the  movement  for 
the  new  territory.  It  was  with  them  and  Joseph  E.  Brown 
that  the  idea  of  the  Stillwater  convention  originated.  It  did 
not  take  a  long  time  to  enlist  such  men  as  Franklin  Steele 
(sutler)  of  Fort  Snelling,  Louis  Robert,  Wm.  H.  Forbes,  A.  L. 
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Larpenteur,  Henry  Jackson,  Ben  W.  Brunson,  S,  P.  Folaom, 
and  many  others,  in  the  movement;  so  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  land  sales,  at  the  United  States  land  office,  at  the  falls 
of  St.  Croix,  August  14,  1848,  when  the  first  government  lands 
of  our  Minnesota  were  sold,  they  came  in  force,  as  it  were, 
en  route  to  the  falls,  pitched  their  tents  around  a  beautiful, 
cold  spring  on  the  shore  of  lake  St.  Croix,  close  below  Still- 
water, and  spent  the  night.  During  the  evening  they  were 
joined  by  J.  W.  Purber,  John  B.  Norris,  and. others,  from 
Cottage  Grove  and  Point  Douglas,  also  en  route  to  the  land 
sales.  The  trip  by  these  parties  required  two  days,  and  Still- 
water was  about  a  half-way  stopping  place.  With  this  gath- 
ering, and  mingling  with  Stillwater  people,  the  subject  of  a 
new  Territory  became  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation; 
and  then  and  there  it  was  decided  that  a  general  meeting  in 
convention  should  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  August. 

At  the  time  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  people  came  together, 
without  the  formality  of  elected  delegates  or  credentials.  It 
was  estimated  that  over  one  hundred  were  present,  from  the 
different  settlements  in  the  country.  Of  the  lawyers  in  attend- 
ance were  David  Lambert,  B.  W.  Lott,  and  William  D.  Phillips, 
who  had  recently  arrived  and  located  at  St.  Paul,  and  Morton 
S.  Wilkinson  and  myself  of  Stillwater.  The  convention  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  Greneral  Sibley  by  acclamation  to 
preside.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  that  Gov.  William 
Holcombe  was  selected  as  secretary  (possibly  it  was  Joseph  E. 
Brown),  After  a  statement  by  tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
report  resolutions. 

Of  this  committee  were  David  Lambert  (chairman),  H.  L. 
Moss,  Orange  Walker,  Socrates  Nelson,  and  Josej^  K.  Brown, 
The  committee  met  during  the  noon  hour  recess  in  the  store- 
room connected  with  Mr,  Nelson's  store.  Mr.  Lambert  imme- 
diately submitted  the  draft  of  a,  preamble,  series  of  resolutions, 
and  a  petition  to  Congress  which  evidently  had  been  prepared 
with  careful  deliberation,  Th.ey  fully  expressed  the  purposes 
for  which  the  convention  was  held,  and  the  committee  adopted 
them  after  a  brief  consideration.  General  Sibley,  in  later  years, 
informed  me  that  he  had  written  a  statement  oi  the  convention 
for  preservation;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  among  his  papers 
(now  a  part  of  the  archives  of  tliis  society),  a  copy  of  that  pre- 
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amble  and  resolutions  can  be  found.     At  the  afternoon  b 
of  tlie  convention  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Sereral  topics  under  consideration  caused  at  times  animated 
discussion.  The  name  to  be  given  to  the  proposed  new  terri- 
tory was  not  the  least.  Ecv.  Wm.  T.  Boutwell,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  missionary  among  the  Chippewas,  wanted  the 
name  "Itasca,"  it  being  the  name  of  the  lake  given  by 
Schoolcraft,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  Latin  words  Veritas 
caput,  as  he  declared  that  lake  to  he  the  true  head  or  sonrce 
of  the  Missi^ippi.  This  name  had  many  adTOcates;  it  was  a 
beantifnl  name,  and  was  expressive  and  significant  in  having 
a  local  application.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  inserted  in  a 
bin  introduced  by  Hon.  M,  L.  Martin,  delegate  from  Wisconsin 
territory,  in  1845,  for  the  organization  of  a  separate  territory 
in  the  Northwest. 

General  Sibley  proposed  the  name  "Minnesota,"  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  the  "Sioux"  word  for  the  largest  river 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  Territory.  This  river 
was  then  known  only  as  the  "St.  Pierre"  or  "St.  Peter''  river,  and 
appeared  as  such  in  all  published  maps  of  that  day.  The  Indian 
name  was  so  little  known  at  that  time  that  discussion  and 
explanation  were  had,  to  decide  upon  the  proper  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  whether  it  was  to  be  spelled  with. 
one  "n,"  and  thereby  have  it  "Minesota,"  or  with.  two.  On  tiie 
23d  day  of  December,  184fi,  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  the  delegate  to 
Congress  from  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  organization 
of  Minesota  territory.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  bill  was 
pending  for  the  organization  of  "Itasca"  Territory,  he  moved  an 
amendment  for  the  name  of  Minesota  to  be  inserted.  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  a  bill  into  the  United  States  Senate  for  tie 
organization  of  Minesota.  The  action  of  this  convention  gave 
it  unquestionably  thai!  beautiful  and  sonorous  expression, 
Minne-so-ta,  and  resulted  in  selecting  it  as  the  future  name  of 
the  proposed  Temtory, 

Other  topics  of  interest  were  considered,  namely,  the  location 
of  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  I  think  that  at  this 
point  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  if  I  allude  to  what  our 
associate,  Judge  Flandrean,  said  a  few  years  since  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Junior  Pioneer  Association,  about  a  tripartite 
treaty.  Not  only  in  this  convention,  but  also  outside,  upon  the 
streets,  np  and  down  the  river,  and  in  the  logging  camps,  the 
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subject  was  freely  and  openly  discuascd.  While  thare  was  no 
formal  agreement  or  resolution  allotting  the  capital  at  St. 
Paul,  the  penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  and  the  nniveraity  at  St. 
Anthony  Falls,  yet  there  was  a  general  understanding  among 
the  settlers,  acquiesced  in  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  people  of 
that  day.  Mr.  Sibley  wanted  the  capital  located  at  Mendota; 
it  was,  however,  impracticable  to  urge  it;  he  knew  it  would 
avail  hJTYi  nothing  to  press  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  Indian  territory  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Snelling. 
He  favored  St.  Paul,  and  was  ever  unyielding  and  faithful  to 
the  personal  pledg-es  and  mutual  understandings  of  bis  fellow 
citizens,  Mr.  Franklin  Steele,  of  Fort  Snelling,  was  interested 
in  the  water  power  at  St.  Anthony  Falls;  and  through  Ms 
personal  influence  the  location  of  the  university  at  that  point 
was  agreed  upon.  The  reason  why  the  location  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  organic  act,  as  it  was  for  the  capital  and  peni- 
tentiary, was  that  Congress  made  no  monetai^  appropriation 
for  university  buildings.  The  survivors  of  those  days  well 
remember  and  know  what  those  mutual  understandings  and 
agreements  were,  more  bindii^  and  sacred  in  "their  perform- 
ance and  endurance  than  if  made  under  bond  and  seal.  Could 
such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  Sibley,  Steele,  Holeombe, 
Brown,  Nelson,  Walker,  and  Lambert,  have  risen  from  their 
graves  and  heard  the  appeals  and  demands,  during  the  last 
session  of  our  state  legislature,by  those  who  advocated  removal 
of  the  capital  from  St,  Paul,  they  would  have  been  astounded, 
and  would  have  cried  out  to  tliem,  "Hold!  Cease  your  unjust 
demands!  Ye  are  a  faithless  and  reprobate  generation,  de- 
spoilers  of  the  monuments  and  good  works  of  your  ancestors ;" 
You  must  excuse  this  digression,  as  it  is  my  desire  to  place 
upon  an  enduring  record  my  testimony  as  to  facts,  upon  a 
subject  which  of  late  has  interested  eve^  citizen. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  convention  Mr.  Sibley  informed  those 
present  of  his  intention  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  in 
Washington  in  the  interests  of  the  territorial  movement,  and 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  t-esoluiion  requesting  him  to  repre- 
sent the  i)eople  in  that  behalf,  saying  that  such  a  resolution 
would  give  him  an  influence  nnd  standing  with  members  of 
Congress,  and  tliiit  through  snrh  support  he  could  secure  inter- 
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vi&ws  wj-th.  the  members  witb,  better  liopes  of  success.  He 
also  stated  that  his  stay  in  Washington  would  be  at  his  own 
expense,  and  that  he  should  ask  contributions  from  no  oue. 
A  series  of  urgent  resolutions  was  adopted,  authorizing  him 
to  go  to  Washington  as  the  representative  of  the  citizens,  aJid 
to  remain  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  organization  of  the  proposed  territory, 
and  also  requesting  that  he  be  allowed  a  seat  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  convention  adjourned  after 
a  session  of  one  day,  with  much  enthusiasm  among  ail  present 
for  the  work  before  them. 

It  was  not  many  days,  however,  before  a  new  proposition  or 
theory  was  started.  I  have  never  known  who  the  author  of 
it  was.  Mr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  Lambert  came  to  Stillwater,  and 
had  first  an  interview  with  Governor  Holcombe,  then  with 
John  McKusick  and  Socrates  Nelson  and  Orange  Walker,  of 
Marine  Mills,  and  the  result  was  a  correspondence  on  the  part 
of  General  Sibley  and  Governor  Holcombe  with  Hon.  John 
Catliu  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  submitting  to  him  the  propo- 
sition that  the  division  of  Wisconsin  territory  and  admiasioa  of 
a  portion  thereof  as  a  State  in  the  Union  did  not  disfranchise 
that  portion  outside  of  the  state  boundaries.  General  Dodge, 
governor  of  the  territory,  was  elected  one  of  the  United  States 
senators  from  the  new  State.  John  Catlin,  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  thereby  became  ex  officio  governop  thereof,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  act  of  that  territory.  As  before 
stated,  that  portion  of  St  Croix  county  west  of  the  state 
boundary  had  a  complete  and  perfect  o^aniaation  under  the 
territorial  laws,  except  that  no  one  had  assumed  to  exercise 
executive  authority.  The  Honorable  John  H.  Tweedy  of  Mil- 
waukee, soon  after  the  admission  of  the  new  State  into  the 
Union,  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  as  the  delegate  from 
Wisconsin  territory.  Mr.  Catlin  at  once  responded  to  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  Holcombe,  coinciding  with  their 
Tiews  on  the  question.  Thereupon  a  formal  request  signed  by 
these  gentlemen  and  others  was  sent  to  Mr.  Catlin  to  come  to 
Stillwater  and  assume  the  duties  of  governor  of  Wisconsin 
territory. 

Soon  thereafter,  about  the  middle  of  September,  Mr.  Catlin 
with  his  family  removed  from  Madison  to  Stillwater,  having 
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ia  his  possession  the  great  seal  of  tlie  territory  of  WisconBin, 
and  immediately  issued  his  proclamation,  as  the  acting  gover- 
nor, for  a  general  election  to  be  held  at  the  usual  date,  as 
provided  by  law,  in  the  following  November,  for  the  election 
of  officers  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  especially  for 
the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  to  fill 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tweedy,  In  due 
time  the  election  was  held,  after  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
active  campaigns  that  ever  occurred  on  the  soil  of  Minnesota, 
between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sibley  and  the  Honorable  H.  M.Rice. 
The  latter  had  many  zealous  and  active  supportei^.  During 
the  summer  months,  he  had  under  a  contract  with  the  general 
government  been  engaged  in  removing  the  Winnebago  Indians 
from  their  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa,  to  their 
new  reaervatlon  at  Long  Prairie.  He  was  therefore  unable  to 
give  any  personal  attention  to  the  territorial  movement,  and 
the  canvass  of  his  friends  was  unequal  to  the  stronger  influence 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Sibley  among  his  associates  of  the  Stillwater 
convention. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Sibley  was  elected  by  a  respectable 
majority;  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  he  started  with  his 
family  for  Washington.  He  went  not  only  as  first  intended, 
as  the  representative  of  the  voice  and  wishes  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  hut  as  a  delegate  from  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
with  the  credentials  and  the  certificate  of  the  governor,  with 
the  seal  of  the  Territory  attached.  Notwithstanding  that  he 
was  thus  fortified  with  official  documents,  Mr.  Sibley  found  at 
once  on  his  arrival  that  a  difScult  task  was  before  him;  on 
presenting  his  credentials,  a  spirited  opposition  was  developed 
against  his  claim  as  a  delegate.  He  was,  however,  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  opposition  arose  from  various  causes.  Ignorance  as  to 
the  geography  of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  residents,  very  generally  prevailed.  One  of  the 
senators,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Sibley,  expressed  astonish- 
ment to  the  dignified  and  polished  gentleman  that  he  was,  and 
said  he  expected  to  meet  a  person  of  dark  complexion,  orna- 
mented with  trinkets  and  feathers.  My  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance, Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root,  member  of  the  House  from  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  in  one  of  his  appeals  in  opposition  to  the  on?aniza- 
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tion  of  the  Territory,  exclaimed,  ''Wken  God's  footstool  is  80 
densely  popuSated  that  each  human  heing  can  only  occupy  two 
feet  square,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  a  white  man  go  to  that 
hyperborean  region  of  the  Northwest,  ht  only  to  be  the  home  of 
savages  and  wild  beasts." 

This  ignorance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
most  of  the  country  lytug  between  the  Wisconsin  and  St.  Crois 
rivers  was  at  that  time  an  unexplored  wilderness.  Similar 
ignorance  prevailed  very  generally  throughout  the  eastern  and 
central  states^  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  amusing  incident 
to  our  venerable  associate,  Governor  Eamsey,  when  he  was 
with  his  family  arranging  to  leave  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
his  Pennsylvania  home  to  assume  his  official  duties  as  governor 
of  a  country  they  knew  nothing  of.  Anxious  for  his  safety 
and  welfare,  they  inquired  of  him,  by  what  route  he  was  going 
to  Minnesota?  Would  he  go  by  the  Tsthmns  and  Panama 
route?  or  would  he  take  the  longer  trip  around  Cape  Horn  by 
sailing  vessel? 

Mr.  Sibley  had  the  active  and  energetic  support,  during  the 
entire  session  of  Congress,  of  the  Honorable  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, senator  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Territories.  After  many  sessions  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  on  elections  of  the  House  of  Sepre- 
sentatives,  a  report  was  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sibley's  claim; 
and  about  the  middle  of  January  the  House  adopted  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  the  delegate  from 
Wisconsin  territory.  By  this  act  the  House  of  Representatives 
established  the  precedent  that  the  division  of  an  organized 
Territory  and  admitting  a  part  as  a  Btate  into  the  Union  did 
not  annul  the  continuance  of  the  territorial  government  over 
the  portion  remaining.  The  final  result  was,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota 
passed  and  was  approved  March  3, 1849. 

It  was  many  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  river  that  spring 
when  newcomers  b^an  to  arrive  both  at  Stillwater  and  St. 
Paul,  among  whom  were  several  lawyers.  The  largest  number 
stopped  in  St.  Paul.  Their  first  gathering  together  was  at 
Stillwater,  at  which  place  Chief  Justice  Goodrich  had  decided 
to  hold  a  term  of  court,  under  the  laws  that  were  in  force  before 
the  division  of  Wisconsin  territory,  which  was  held  during  the 
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second  week  o-f  August,  1849.  A  regular  panel  of  gi'and  and 
petit  jurors  had  been  summoned  for  the  term  hy  the  sheriff, 
John  Morgan,  and  Harvey  Wilson,  derk. 

All  the  attorneys  present  were  required  to  take  the  oath  as 
attorneys  under  the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota  and 
made  of  record.  The  first  on  the  list  was  Mr.  Wilkinson,  as 
he  was  the  first  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  territory;  my 
name  appears  as  second;  then  follow  the  names  of  Dayid  liam- 
bert  and  Henry  Lambert,  who  both  came  from  Madiaon,  Wis- 
consin, and  located  in  St.  Paul;  then  James  Wakefield,  and 
Wiram  Knowlton,  the  latter  a  resident  of  Prairie  dn  Chien, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  his  residence  and  subsequently 
became  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  that  State;  Charles  K. 
Smith  and  Alexander  M.  Mitchell,  both  residents  of  St.  Paul, 
who  came  from  Ohio;  John  B.  Goodrich,  from  Michigan; 
William  D.  Phillips,  from  Maryland;  Edmund  Rice,  from 
Michigan;  E.  G.  Whltall,  from  Virginia;  Samuel  S.  Dent,  from 
Kentucky;  Putnam  Bishop,  from  Ohio;  L.  A.  Babcock,  from 
Iowa,  who  located,  on  coming  to  the  Territory,  at  Sauk  Eapids ; 
Alexander  Wilkin,  from  New  York;  B.  W.  Lott,  from  Illinois; 
and  S.  H,  Quay  and  L.  B.  Wait,  from  New  York. 

As  I  make  this  record  of  those  nineteen  members  of  the  first 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  history  of  our  Territory,  on  the  13th 
day  of  August,  1849,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  sober  reflection, 
that  I  am  the  only  survivor,  and  that  ere  long  my  name  will 
be  included  with  the  departed,  and  the  record  thereof  ended. 

During  the  autumn  of  1849  a  number  of  other  attorneys  ar- 
rived in  the  Territory.  Among  them  were  Michael  E.  Ames, 
from  Wisconsin,  and  Fred  K.  Bartlett,  from  Wisconsin,  who 
located  at  Stillwater  in  September;  H.  P.  Masterson  and 
Orlando  Simons;  George  L.  Becker,  from  Michigan,  who  ar- 
rived in  St.  Paul  in  October;  and  William  P.  Murray,  from 
Ohio,  who  reached  St  Paul  late  in  December,  arriving  just  in 
time  to  be  known  a^  an  "Old  Settler,"  thanks  to  the  United 
States  mall  caiTier,  who  landed  him  in  Stillwater,  bringing 
with  him  tlie  first  mail  through  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  after 
the  close  of  navigation. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  legislature  divided  the  territory 
into  counties  and  judicial  districts.  The  first  district,  which 
included  Washington  county,  with  county  seat  at  Stillwater, 
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was  presided  over  by  Judge  Cooper.  Tke  second  district, 
which  included  Eamsey  county,  with.  St.  Paul  for  the  county 
seat,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Chief  Justice 
Goodrich. 

The  second  term  of  the  court  held  in  the  territory  was  by 
Judge  Cooper  In  Stillwater  in  the  month  of  February,  1850. 
This  tei-m  is  noted  for  having  the  first  criminal  trial  for  murder 
under  Minnesota  laws.  It  was  a  case  of  a  boy  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Bdow,  killed  by  a  companion  of 
about  the  same  age,  on  Third  street,  near  the  corner  of  Frank- 
lin street.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Morton  S.  Wil- 
kinson and  Putnam  Bishop;  the  defence  by  Michael  E.  Ames 
and  myself.  The  firing  was  from  the  southerly  side  of  the 
street,  with  an  ordinary  shotgun,  directly  across  the  street, 
where  stood  the  Snow  boy,  both  looking  at  each  other.  A- 
single  small  bird  shot  penetrated  the  eye  and  brain  of  the 
Snow  boy.  Tbe  jury  convicted  the  boy  of  manslaughter,  hold- 
ing that,  even  in  the  absence  of  malicious  intent,  the  firing  of  a 
gun  across  a  public  highway  where  people  were  passing  was  an 
unlawful  act.  Judge  Cooper,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  there 
being  no  penitentiary  in  the  Territory,  committed  him  to  the 
guard  house  at  Fort  Snelling  for  ninety  days,  during  the  flrat 
two  of  which,  and  the  last  one,  he  was  to  be  kept  in  cl<«e  con- 
finement and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  James  M.  Goodhue, 
of  the  "Pioneer,"  commenting  on  the  decision  of  Judge  Cooper, 
said  it  was  a  specimen  of  dispelling  justice  in  homeopathic 
dosesi. 

Judge  Goodrich  held  the  flr^t  term  of  the  court  in  St.  Paul, 
in  a  public  room  adjoining  the  bar-room  in  the  American  Hotel, 
which,  stood  on  'the  comer  of  Third  and  Eschange  streets,  in 
the  spring  of  1850.  At  this  terra  of  court  was  the  trial  of  the 
first  cause  in  Minnesota  in  wliich  the  United  States  was  a 
party  plaintiff.  It  was  a  case  where  Henry  Jackson  and  his 
sureties  were  defendants  on  his  bond  as  postmaster  at  St.  Paul, 
in  whi<ai  the  government  obtained  a  judgment  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts  and 
remittances. 

During  the  years  1850  to  Slarch,  1853,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government 
by  the  election  of  President  Pierce  and  tbe  appointment  of  new 
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judges,  a  large  iiumt)er  of  attorneys  settled  in  different  towns 
in  the  territory,  Whose  names  afterward  became  prominent  as 
leading  lawyers,  many  of  wliom  are  still  living.  William  Hol- 
linshead  settled  in  Stillwater  in  the  month  of  September, 
1850;  after  remaining  there  the  following  winter,  he  removed 
to  St.  Paul  in  the  spring  of  1S51,  and  soon  formed  a  copartner- 
ship which  became  the  well  known  and  distinguished  firm, 
Kice,  Hollinshead,  and  Becker.  Among  other  arrivals  were 
Isaac  Atwater,  at  Minneapolis;  S.  5.  E.  McMillan,  at  Still- 
water; and  Lafayette  Emmett,  at  St.  Paul;  all  of  whom  subse- 
quently became  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and 
are  still  living.  Anotther  who  came  at  this  time  was  R.  K. 
Nelson,  wbom  we  all  know  as  the  present  distinguished  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court. 

Prior  to  and  with  the  second  session  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature in  1851,  and  extending  to  1853,  began  official  criticism 
and  censures,  political  strifes  and  coutentions;  and  ere  long  a 
rery  general  condition  of  antagonism  and  animosities  prevailed. 
There  were  no  political  organizations  nor  partisan  politics  at 
issue.  It  was  simply  a  series  of  personal  politics  and  conflicts. 
There  were  the  Sibley  party,  the  Rice  party,  the  Mitchell  party, 
ttie  Todd  party,  the  Wilkin  party,  etc.,  etc.  Each  man  was  for 
himself,  with  a  "don't  care  for  the  hindmost."  The  judges 
■and  other  officials  did  not  escape  censure  and  complaint. 
Among  some  of  them  there  seemed  to  exist  a  want  of  confi- 
dence or  respect  for  each  other.  Many  of  the  attorneys  did  not 
hesitate  to  freely  and  openly  denounce  the  judges  of  the  first 
and  second  judicial  districts  as  unfit  and  incompetent  to  repre- 
sent the  judiciaiy  of  the  territory;  but  no  charges  of  corruption 
or  malfeasance  were  made  against  them.  James  M.  Goodhue, 
in  his  editorials  of  the  "Pioneer,"  continually  added  fuel  to 
the  flames;  he  was  sensational,  exasperating,  and  even  vin- 
dictive in  his  articles. 

There  are  gentlemen  still  living  who  were  of  a  self  consti- 
tuted committee  who  in  the  early  spring  of  1851  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  called  on  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to 
secure  the  removal  of  Chief  .Justice  Goodrich,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  on  James  Collamer,  postmaster  general,  to  secure 
the  removal  of  Franklin  Steele,  the  postmaster  at  Fort  Snelling. 
This  committee  met  with  no  success.     The  secretary  of  state, 
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after  hearing  their  complaints,  decidedly  and  positively  de- 
clined to  give  the  matter  any  consideration.  Gent^ral  Coiiamer 
tnrned  their  application  over  to  Heniy  Fitz  Warren,  first 
assistant  postmaster  general,  who,  unfortunately  for  tteir  pur- 
pose, was  personally  Tsell  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Steele;  and  their 
application  for  his  removal  was  not  entertained. 

The  opponents  of  Judge  Goodrich  did  not  cease  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  his  removal.  There  were  not  -v^anting  other 
causes  of  complaint  against  him  during  the  year  1851,  and 
early  in  January,  1852;  and  a  letter  to  Pr^ident  Fillmore  was 
formulated,  containing  specifications  of  incompetency  as  a 
lawyer  and  unfitness  as  a  jndge,  and  of  improprieties  on  and 
off  the  bench.  The  letter  was  signed  hy  a  number  of  promiaeut 
attorneys,  and  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  now  living,  who  at  that 
time  was  stopping  in  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  make 
a  personal  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  president.  Whether 
or  not  he  did  as  requested,  I  never  knew.  The  opposition  and 
charges  against  the  judge  were  sufficient,  and  in  a  short  time 
thereafter,  in  January,  1852,  he  was  removed  by  President  Fill- 
more, and  Jerome  FuUer  of  New  York  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  territory. 

The  opposition  to  Judge  Cooper  arose  from  entirely  different 
causes.  He  was  considered  a  good  lawyer,  technical  and  pre- 
cise; he  sat  with  dignity  on  the  bench,  which  was  natural  for 
hira;  but  he  was  so  positive  in  his  convictions  that  he  could 
not  endure  opposition  to  them,  and  frequently  exhibited  irrita- 
tion and  sometimes  anger  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  His 
refinement  in  manner  and  dress  was  the  occasion  of  ridicule 
among  the  hardy  and  robust  lumbermen  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1851  Mr.  Goodhue's  edi- 
torials were  overbearing  and  unmerciful  toward  him.  Friends 
made  an  effort  to  have  these  attacks  upon  him  cease.  It 
was  of  no  avail.  Joseph  Cooper,  residing  at  Stillwater,  a 
brother  of  the  judge,  took  up  the  matter  and  made  it  a  personal 
affair  in  the  defense  of  his  brother.  Rumors  of  threal^  and 
personal  attacks  were  in  the  air.  Each  had  prepared  himself 
for  any  emergency.  On  a  February  morning  they  met  face  to 
(ace  on  the  sidewalk  a  short  distance  above  where  now  stands 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and  the  conflict  came,  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  known  which  of  them  made  the  first  attack.     A  shot 
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from  the  pistol  ia  Goodhue's  hajid  etnick  Cooper  over  the  left 
groin,  inflicting  a  wound,  whicli,  though,  not  fatal,  made  him  an 
invalid  for  life.  The  knife  in  Cooper's  hand  made  a  deep  slash 
across  Goodhue's  abdomen;  it  fortunately  did  not  penetrate 
the  intestines,  bnt  left  his  life  in  peril  for  many  days.  I^is 
tragedy  occurred  directly  in  front  of  the  building  where  the 
territorial  l^islature  was  then  in  session. 

These  personal  animosities  continued  during  the  year,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1852.  With  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time  being  in  session,  a  new  deal  was  made  in  the  formation  of 
the  judicial  districts,  as  the  result  of  the  opposition  to  Judge 
Cooper  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  Jndge  Goodrich. 
Pembina  county,  heretofore  an  unorganized  county  and  at- 
tached to  Benton  county,  was  organized  and  set  apart  for 
judicial  purposes.  Its  population  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  half-breeds,  with  a  few  white  traders. 

On  March  Gth,  1852,  an  act  was  approved  setting  apart  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Ramsey,  and  (3iisago,  as  the  first 
judicial  district,  to  which  Chief  Justice  Fuller  was  assigned, 
Benton  county  was  made  the  second  judicial  district,  to  which 
Judge  Meeker  was  assigned ;  aud  the  new  county  of  Pembina 
was  made  the  third  judicial  district  and  Judge  Cooper  assigned 
thereto,  thus  removing  him  from  Washington  county  of  the 
first  district,  where  for  nearly  three  years  he  had  been  the  pre- 
siding juc^e. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  arrived  in  St.  Paul  while  the  legislature 
of  1852  was  in  session;  and  on  the  third  day  of  May  he  opened 
the  spring  term  of  the  district  couri:,  which  had  a  session  of 
about  three  weeks.  The  session  of  Congress  that  year  was  the 
"long"  session,  and  the  action  of  the  senate  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Fuller  was  delayed  by  the  strong  opposition  of 
senaitor  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  which  resulted  at 
a  late  day  of  the  session  in  the  rejection  of  his  nomination. 
Thereupon  President  Fillmore  appointed  Hon.  Henry  K.  Hay- 
ner,  of  Troy,  Xew  York,  chief  justice  of  the  Territorj'.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  him,  and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  He  arrived  in  St.  Paul  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, but  too  lute  to  hold  the  fall  term  of  the  court  There 
being  no  winter  term  of  the  supreme  court  in  1853,  Judge 
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Hayner  had  no  opportunity  to  preside  at  any  term;  Me  duties 
were  limited  to  such  matters  as  came  before  him  at  chambera. 
The  validity  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  known  as  the  "Maine 
JiquoF  law"  was  argued  before  him,  and  he  decided  it  as 
nnconstitntional. 

By  the  provision  of  the  organic  act,  the  time  for  which  the 
territorial  officers  were  appointed  was  limited  to  four  years. 
During  this  time  there  were  held  only  two  terms  of  the  supreme 
court  The  first  was  held  in  July,  1851,  Chief  Justice  Goodrich, 
and  Judges  Cooper  and  Meeker,  presiding.  Of  the  attorneys 
present,  whose  names  are  enrolled  on  the  records  of  the  court, 
and  who  still  survive,  are  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Nelson,  now  the  senior 
jndge  of  the  United  States  district  courts;  Hon.  Isaac  Atwater 
and  Lafayette  Emmett,  who  subsequently  became  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  our  State;  William  P.  Murray,  Esq.,  myself, 
and  others.  Another  session  was  held  in  July,  1852,  when 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Judges  Cooper  and  Meeker  presided. 

The  terms  of  the  judges  having  expired  by  limitation,  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  appointed  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  of  Eed  Wing,  chief  justice;  and  Hon.  Moses 
Sherburne,  of  Maine,  and  Hon.  A.  G-.  Chatfleld,  of  New  York, 
judges  of  the  territory,  who  held  flieir  offices  for  four  years,  the 
limit  of  their  appointment. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  following 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  by  President  Pierce,  there  was 
a  readjustment  of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  territory  and 
assignment  of  the  judges.  Washington  county  and  the  conn- 
ties  bordering  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river 
constituted  the  first  judicial  district;  and  Chief  Justice  Welch 
was  assigned  to  preside  over  the  same,  having  his  residence 
at  Eed  Wing.  Honorable  Moses  Sherburne,  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  territory,  located  at  St.  Paul,  and  was  assigned  to  pre- 
side over  the  second  judicial  district,  which  comprised  the 
counties  of  Ramsey  and  Benton,  with  other  counties  attached 
thereto  for  judicial  purposes.  The  new  counties  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  bordering  on  the  Minnesota  river  became 
the  third  judicial  district,  to  which  the  Honorable  Andrew  G. 
Chatfleld  was  assigned,  who  made  his  residence  at  Belle 
Plain  e. 

Of  the  territorial  judges  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  during  our  existence  as  a  territory,  two  survive. 
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namely,  Honorable  II.  K.  Nelson,  of  whom  I  have  hereinbefore 
made  mention,  and  our  esteemed  associate,  Honorable  C.  E. 
Fiandrau. 

With  this  r68iim€  of  the  executiTe  and  judicial  administra- 
tion for  the  first  four  years  of  our  territorial  existence,  I  bring 
tUs  article  to  a  close,  leaving  it  to  others,  more  familiar  and 
capable  than  myself,  to  take  up  the  theme  with  the  Hon.  Willis 
A.  G-orman,  our  second  territorial  governor,  and  the  judges 
appointed  by  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  still  liTing, 
who  has  passed  fourscore  and  ten  years,  being  now  in  his  nine- 
ty-second year,  one  who  was  in  October,  1836,  elected  as  the 
delegate  in  Congress  from  Wisconsin  teiTitory,  when  the  limits 
of  that  territory  extended  from  the  western  shores  of  late 
Michigan,  along  the  northern  lines  of  the  states  of  niinoia  and 
Missouri,  to  the  Missouri  river  on  the  west,  and  to  the  British 
possessions  on  the  north,  with  its  capital  at  Burlington  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  G-eorge  W. 
Jones,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.*  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  in 
August,  1845,  and  last  met  htm  in  October,  1847,  His  life  and 
history  are  an  essential  element  in  the  histoiy  of  that  Wiscon- 
sin Territory,  of  which  are  now  composed  five  States  of  the 
Union,  namely,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  and 
North  Dakota.  He  has  ever  been  an  ardent  and  zealous  friend 
of  every  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  Northwest.  In 
1838  his  political  aspirations  were  checked  and  his  future  pros- 
pects darkened  by  his  adherence  and  devotion  to  the  "code 
of  honor"  which  then  existed,  in  liecoming  tke  second  of  Jona- 
than E.  Cilley,  of  Maine,  tAo  was  hrought  to  an  untimely  end 
at  the  hands  of  William  J.  Graves  of  Kentucky.  He  has  ever 
since  retained  his  residence  within  the  limits  of  Iowa,  eitiier 
as  territory  or  state.  Yet  we  are  justified  in  claiming  him  as 
our  first  delegate  in  Congress.  Every  delegate  that  has  suc- 
ceeded him,  either  as  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Minne- 
sota, has  passed  away,  and  he  the  first  still  survives.  Recalling 
the  time  when  I  knew  him  personally,  fifty  years  ago,  I  wish  to 
place  upon  the  records  of  tliia  Society  our  testimonial  in  re- 
membrance of  him  and  his  services  in  former  days  in  develop- 
ing the  vast  possibilities  of  this  Northwestern  territory. 

•Since  this  was  written,    Geueral  Jones  aicd  Juij  22,  lEOe. 
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BY  JUDGE  CHAELE8  E.  PLASDSAU. 


Judges  and  lawyers  generally  occupy  saeh  a  large  space  in 
tiie  growth  and  progress  of  a  eonntry  that  what  they  say  and 
do  makes  one  of  the  factors  of  history,  and  usually  gets  itself 
upon  the  records  in  some  way.  It  certainly  cannot  he  the 
result  of  self-assertion,  as  their  modesty  is  proverbial.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  their  doings  possess 
some  real  interest  to  the  other  members  of  society.  They  ought 
to  be  men  of  learning,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  individually 
and  as  a  body  possess  a  large  share  of  the  brilliancy  and  wit 
of  a  conmiunity.  They  fill  a  large  share  of  the  public  trusts, 
and  shape  the  policy  and  laws  of  a  country  as  naturally  as 
water  seeks  its  level.  Their  light  is  seldom  hidden  from  the 
generation  of  which  they  form  a  part;  but  there  always  seems 
to  be  a  desire  to  learn  of  their  career  in  the  early  and  unwritten 
period  of  a  country,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  prepare'  a 
paper  for  this  occasion,  noting  who  they  were  and  what  they 
did  in  tie  early  days  of  Minnesota. 

Our  state  had  rather  a  mixed  origin.  Its  motiers  were  the 
Northwestern  Territory  and  Louisiana.  The  first  gave  us  what 
lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  last  what  we  embrace  west 
of  that  stream ;  and  before  this  area  became  Minnesota,  it  was, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  first  Louisiana,  then  Missouri, 
then  Michigan,  then  Wisconsin,  then  Iowa. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  it  was,  first,  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  which  belonged   to  Virginia  and  was 

»  An  Address  at  tlie  Arnninl  Meetinj  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
Jaa.  13,  isse. 
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ceded  iby  that  state  to  the  United  States;  later  it  was  a  part  of 
Indiana;  and  afterwards  of  Wisconsin. 

I  once  took  tlie  trouble  to  look  up  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
whicli  created  these  several  ohai^es,  and  I  have  the  dates  of 
their  passage,  but  I  will  not  inflict  them  upon  jou  at  this  time, 
preferring  to  confine  myself  to  those  matters  that  are  more 
germane  to  the  subject  in  hand.  When  Wiscousin  was  a  terri- 
tory, its  part  lying  west  of  the  St,  Croix  river  was  in  St. 
Croix  county,  which  included  St,  Anthony  Palls,  Stillwater, 
Point  Douglas,  Marine  Mills,  Areola,  aud  St.  Paul,  and  was  the 
home  of  a  good  many  men  of  standing  and  ability.  The  ad- 
mission of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  in  1848,  with,  the  St.  Oroix 
river  for  its  western  boundary,  left  all  the  country  west  of  that 
stream  without  any  government,  and  the  lawyersi  withont 
courts,  wiiich  presented  quite  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their 
business  prospects;  but  they  were  equal  to  the  occasiou-  They 
claimed  that  the  remnant  which  had  beeu  abandoned  by  ■Wis- 
consin, as  a  state,  was  still  Wisconsin  as  a  territory.  They 
induced  Mr.  John  Catlin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  to  remove  from  Madison  to  Stillwater,  and,  as  ex- 
officio  governor,  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  the  territory  and 
call  an  election  for  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Henry  H.  Sibley 
was  elected,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat  from  Wisconsin,  and 
in  March,  1849,  procured  the  passage  of  an  oi^anic  act  for  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota. 

Sibley  was  a  lawyer,  but  he  never  practiced  the  profession. 
He  lived  at  Mendota,  then  called  St.  Peter's,  and  hung  out  a 
lawyer's  sign  in  3835.  This  sign  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  either  is,  or  should  be,  now 
in  the  museum  of  this  Society, 

While  living  at  St.  Peter's,  Mr.  Sibley  was  the.  first  judicial 
officer  who  ever  exercised  the  functions  of  a  court  in  Minnesota, 
He  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1835  or  1836  by 
Governor  Chambers  of  Iowa,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending 
from  twenty  miles  south  of  I'rairie  du  Ohien  to  the  British 
boundary  on  the  north,  to  the  White  River  on  the  west,  and  to 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east.  His  prisoners  could  only  be  com- 
mitted to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Boundaiy  lines  were  very  dimly 
indicated  in  those  days.  Minor  magistrates  were  in  no  fear  of 
being  overruled  by  superior  courts,  and  tradition  asseris  that 
the  writs  of  Sibley's  court  often  extended  into  Wisconsin  and 
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other  jurisdietiojis.  One  ease  is  recalled  which  will  serve  as 
an  illastration :  A  man  named  Phslen  was  charged  with  haTin^ 
murdered  a  sergeant  of  the  United  States  army  named  Hayes, 
in  Wisconsin,  He  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  from  Justice 
Sibley's  conrt,  was  examined  and  committed  lo  Prairie  da 
Chien,  and  no  questions  were  aakpd.  Phalen  Lake,  from  which 
our  water  supply  is  partially  derived,  is  named  after  this  pris- 
oner. Sibley  was  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  commanded  a 
large  part  of  the  forces  in  the  Indian  war  of  18^2,  and  was  made 
a  Major  G-enera!  of  Volunteers  by  the  President  for  his  ser- 
vices.    He  was  one  of  our  best  citizens  and  is  lamented  by  ail. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1842  to  told  a  court  in  St.  Groix 
cffonty  by  Judge  Irwin,  then  one  of  the  territorial  judges  of 
Wisconsin.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  There  was  a  very 
enterprising  settler  here  then,  named  Joseph.  K.  Brown,  who 
came  to  Fort  Snelling  with  the  regiment  which  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  tihe  fort,  in  1819,  and  was  discharged  from  the  army 
in  1826  or  thereabouts.  In  1842  he  was  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
St.  Croix  county,  and  for  some  reason,  best  known  to  himself, 
procured  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  appoint  a  court  in  his 
county.  Judge  Irwin  came  up  to  hold  it;  and  on  arriv-ing  at 
Port  Sneiling  he  found  himself  in  a  country  which  indicated 
that  disputes  were  more  frequently  settled  with  the  toma- 
hawk than,  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  officers 
of  the  fort  could  give  biTn  no  information,  but  fortunately  he 
discovered  Norman  W.  Kittson  at  hia  trading  house  near  the 
Falls  of  Minnehaha.  Kittson  knew  Mr.  Brown,  the  clert,  who 
then  Jived  on  the  St.  Croix  near  where  Stillwater  now  stsinds, 
and  directed  the  judge  to  him.  He  furnished  a  horse,  and  hia 
honor  struck  across  the  country  and  found  his  clerk,  who  had 
either  forgotten  all  about  the  court  or  had  never  heard  of  it. 
The  disgusted  judge  took  the  first  chance  down  the  river,  a  very 
angry  man. 

After  five  years  from  this  futUe  attempt,  the  first  court  was 
held  by  Judge  Dunn,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin.  This 
occurred  in  June,  1847.  The  term  was  important,  not  alone 
as  being  the  first  term  ever  held  in  what  is  now  Minnesota, 
but  on  aecoimt  of  the  trial  of  an  Indian  chief  named  "Wind," 
who  was  indicted  for  murder,  Samuel  J.  Ci-awford,  of  Mineral 
Point,  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  term,  and 
Ben  C.  Eastman,  of  Platteville,  defended  the  prisoner.    "Wind" 
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was  acquitted.  Tliis  was  the  first  jury  trial  ever  had  in  any 
part  of  the  region  now  embraced  in  Minnesota. 

Tlie  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  tlie  "Union  left  Morton  S. 
Wilkinson  and  Heniy  L.  Moss  in  Stillwater,  tiie  former  having 
located  there  in  1847  and  the  latter  In  1848.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
afterward  hecame  diatinguislied  in  his  profession  as  a  lawyer, 
and  also  in  political  life.  He  represented  our  state  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  always  a  genial  and  interesting  man,  much  beloved  by  the 
old  settlers  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Moss  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney, 
when  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized,  and  practiced 
law  for  some  years,  but  has  been  engaged  in  other  business 
during  a  long  time  past.  Mr.  Moss  is  one  of  lie  very  few 
survivors,  in  fact,  I  think  the  only  one,  of  the  lawyers  dating 
back  of  the  organiaation  of  our  territory.  He  still  lives,  and 
has  added  some  of  his  recollections  of  those  interesting  times 
to  the  annals  of  our  Society  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  court  house  that  was  erected  within  the  present 
limits  of  Minnesota  was  in  Stillwater  in  1847.  A  private  sub- 
scription was  taken  up  and  $1200  raised,  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  county  of  St.  Oroix  with  sufiSeient  to  complete  the 
structure.  It  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 
points  in  that  town,  and  many  are  the  citizens  who  have  been 
winded  and  made  to  blaspheme  in  ascending  to  its  lofty  pin- 
nacle. The  first  territorial  court  of  Minnesota  was  held  in  it 
in  1849,  and  I  held  one  there  in  1857. 

The  first  judges  of  Minnesota  Territory  were  Aaron  Good- 
rich, Chief  Justice,  and  I>a\-id  Cooper  and  Bradley  B.  Meeker, 
Associate  Justices ;  and  the  first  court,  of  wliich  I  have  spoken, 
was  presided  over  by  Ghiet  Justice  Goodrich,  assisted  by  Judge 
Cooper.  The  court  lasted  one  week.  There  were  thirty-flve 
cases  on  the  calendar.  The  grand  ju^  returned  ten  indict- 
ments, one  for  assault  with  intent  to  maim,  one  for  perjury, 
four  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and  four  for  keeping  gambling 
houses.  Only  one  of  these  indictments  was  tried  at  this  term, 
and,  being  the  first,  and  the  prisoner  being  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  Mr.  William  D,  Phillips,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  case  and  of  the  defendant 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  came  to  St.  Paul 
in  1848.     He  was  the  first  District  Attorney  of  the  county  of 
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Eamsej,  elected  in  1849.  He  left  this  countiy  when  General 
Franldin  Pierce  was  elected  to  The  presidency,  and  never  re- 
turned. He  was  a  very  eccentric  person,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  discussing  the 
construction  of  a  Minnesota  statitte  with  an  attorney  fresh 
from  the  east,  his  adversary  made  some  classical  allusion  in 
which  the  name  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  occurred.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, answering,  hecame  very  much  excited,  and  in  a  rising  flight 
of  eloquence  said:  "The  gentleman  may  he  a  classical  scholar; 
he  may  be  as  eloquent  as  Demosthenes ;  he  has  probahly  ripped 
with  old  Euripides,  socked  with  old  Socrates,  and  canted  with 
old  Cantharides;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  does  he 
know  about  the  laws  of  Minnesota?" 

Another  story  is  told  of  him,  which  proves  that  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  that  prime  quality  generally  attributed  to  the 
profession,  of  always  charging  for  services  rendered.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Bice  had  presented  him  a  Jot  on  Third  street  for 
the  purpose  of  bnilding  an  offlce  for  his  business,  and  when  Ke 
presented  his  next  bill  for  services  to  Mr.  Eice  there  was  a 
charge  of  four  dollars  for  drawing  the  deed. 

The  indictment  against  Mr,  Phillips  charged  him  with  an 
assault  with  intent  to  maim.  In  an  altercation  with  a  man, 
he  had  drawn  a  pistol  en  him,  and  the  defense  was  that  the 
pistol  was  not  loaded.  The  witness  for  the  prosecution  swore 
that  it  was,  and  further,  that  he  could  see  the  load.  The  pris- 
oner, as  the  law  then  was,  could  not  testify  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  he  could  not  directly  disprove  this  fact.  He  was  convicted 
and  fined  $25.  He  was  very  indignant,  and  explained  the  as- 
sertion of  the  witness  that  he  saw  the  load  in  this  way.  He 
said  he  had  been  electioneering  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Eice  against  Mr. 
Sibley,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  getting  his  meals  in  such 
an  unsettled  country  he  carried  crackers  and  cheese  in  the  same 
pocket  with  his  pistol,  a  crumb  of  which  had  got  into  its 
muzzle,  and  that  the  fellow  was  so  scared  when  he  looked  at 
the  pistol  that  he  thought  it  was  loaded  to  the  brim. 

Many  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  territory  were  admitted  to 
the  l)ar  at  this  term,  among  whom  were  Morton  8.  Wilkinson, 
Henry  L,  Moss,  Edmund  Rice,  Lorenzo  A,  Babcock,  Alexander 
Wilkin,  Bushrod  W-  Lott,  and  a  good  many  others.  Of  the 
whole  list,  Mr.  Moss  is  the  only  s 
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EdniTind  Eice  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  railroad  system. 
Mr.  Babcoek  was  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory  from  1849 
to  1S53.  jilexander  Wilkin  commanded  our  iS'inth  Kegiment 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  killed  at  the  tattle  of  Tupelo;  and 
Bu^irod  W,  Lott  was  the  first  president  of  the  village  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterwards  was  United  States  Consul  at  Tehaunte- 
pec,  Mexico. 

Among  the  "forty-niners"  were  William  P.  Murray  and 
George  L.  Becker.  Mr.  Murray  served  many  terms  in  Minne- 
sota legislatures,  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  corporation 
attorney  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  now  living  in  this  city.  If  Mr. 
Murray  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  now,  he  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  living  practitioner  in  the  state 
in  date  of  service.  K  he  has  retired  from  practice,  that  honor 
belongs  to  me,  aa  every  lawyer  who  was  in  practice  forty-three 
years  ago,  at  the  date  of  my  arrival,  except  Mr.  Murray,  has 
either  died  or  retired  from  the  pi'ofession.  Mr.  Becker  was 
prominently  connected  with  onr  railroad  system,  and  is  now 
on  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  state, 

Henry  P.  Masterson  and  Orlando  Simons  also  came  in  1849. 
They  were  partners  for  many  years,  Mr.  Masterson  was  the 
first  railroad  lawyer  we  ever  had.  He  was  attorney  for  the 
first  corporation  formed.  Mr.  Simons  became  District  Judge 
of  Ramsey  county. 

The  year  1850  gave  us  William  HoUinshead,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  for  several  years;  Rensselaer  R.  Nelson,  who 
became  one  of  the  territorial  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  made  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  on  our  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  which  position  he  still  holds,  being  the 
oldest  United  States  judge  to-day,  by  date  of  commission; 
Lafayette  Emmett,  who  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  our  State, 
and  who  now  resides  in  New  Mexico;  William  H.  Welch,  who 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory;  and 
Jacob  J.  Noah,  who  was  first  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State. 

I  recall  a  very  good  anecdote  in  which  the  Major,  as  we  called 
Mr.  Noah,  figured.  He  lived  at  Mendota  and  practiced  law 
there.  About  the  year  1855  Mr,  John  B.  Brisbin  arrived  in  St. 
Paul  and  commenced  practice.  A  great  deal  of  the  business 
was  done  in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Mr.  Brisbin 
was  called  to  Mendota  to  defend  a  client  who  was  charged  with 
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trespassing  on  another's  land,  or,  as  we  then  called  it,  "jumping 
his  claim."  Major  ifoah  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  and  filed 
his  complaint.  Mr.  Brisbin  demurred  to  it,  and  made  a  very 
eloquent  and  exhaiistive  argnment  in  support  of  his  position. 
He  Justice  was  a  very  veneTa,hle  looking  old  Frenchman  (the 
greater  part  of  the  population  lieing  French  at  thnt  time).  He 
listened  Tery  attentively  and  occasionally  howed  when  Mr,  Bris- 
bin became  moat  impressive,  leaving  the  impression  upon  the 
speaker  that  he  comprehended  his  reasoning  and  acquiesced 
in  his  conclusions.  "V^Tien  Mr.  Brisbin  closed  his  argument. 
Major  Noah  commenced  to  address  the  court  in  French.  Mr. 
Brisbin  objected;  he  did  not  understand  Pn^nch,  and  judicial 
proceedings  must  be  conducted  in  English.  The  Major  replied 
that  he  was  interpreting  to  the  court  what  Mr.  Brisbin  had 
been  saying.  "I  desire  no  interpretation;  I  made  jiiyself  clear," 
said  Mr.  Brishin.  "Certainly,"  said  the  Major,  "Your  argu- 
ment was  excellent,  but  the  court  don't  understand  any  Eng- 
lish," which  was  literally  true.  Ti-adition  adds  that,  when  the 
court  adjourned,  the  judge  was  heard  to  ask  the  Major,  "Est  ce 
qu'  11  y  a  une  femme  dans  cette  cause  la?"  "Whether  the  judge 
decided  the  ease  on  the  theo^  of  there  being  a  woman  in  it  or 
not,  history  has  failed  to  record. 

In  1850  Allen  Pierce  from  Mississippi,  who  had  been  a  part- 
ner of  Senator  Henry  S.  Foote  of  that  state,  settled  in  St.  Paul, 
but  did  not  remain  any  length  of  time.  He  went  to  Willow 
River  (now  Hudson),  in  "Wisconsin. 

Charles  J.  Hennis,  an  Irishman,  came  from  Philadelphia  and 
settled  in  St.  Paul.  The  very  mention  of  his  name  lecalls  elo- 
quence and  scintillating  wit.  He  was  a  jovial  fellow,  hut  died 
early  in  the  fight. 

C.  S.  Todd,  of  Kentucky,  and  William  G.  Le  Due,  arrived  in 
1850.  The  former  remained  only  a  short  time.  General  Le  Due 
became  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under  President  Hayes' 
administration.     He  now  lives  in  Hastings. 

In  1851  came  DeWitt  C.  Oooley,  of  New  York,  who  emi- 
grated here  from  Texas;  also  a  Frenchman  named  T.  P.  Wat- 
son, from  Detroit.  I  do  not  recall  that  either  of  these  gentle- 
men developed  more  than  a  routine  professional  career. 

In  1852  Mr.  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard  settled  here.  He  was  promi- 
nent at  the  bar,  and  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Sioux 
war  of  18G2,  in  which  he  acted  a  prominent  part  as  aid-de-camp 
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to  the  commanding  general.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Willis,  from  Ohio, 
also  coming  in  1852,  settled  in  St.  Panl  and  practiced  for  some 
years.  He  ia  the  father  of  Jndge  John  W.  Willis,  now  on  the 
district  hench  of  Ramsey  county. 

Mr.  Daniel  Breck,  of  Kentucky,  was  likewise  an  acquisition 
of  1852,  but,  in  true  Kentucky  style,  he  killed  a  man  shortly 
after  his  arrival  and  departed, 

Mr.  John  E.Warren  settled  in  Minnesota  in  1852,  coming  from 
Troy,  New  York.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  education;  but,  huTing 
ample  means  at  his  command,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
taste,  which  led  him  into  literature  and  travel.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Spain,  and  another  entitled  "Para,  or  Adventures  on 
the  Amazon."  He  was  once  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  and  United 
States  District  Attorney  of  the  territory,  I  recall  with  much 
pleasure  the  sumptuous  but  refined  hospitality  of  Mr.  Warren's 
house,  which  was  made  doubly  attractive  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  charming  wife.  They  are  both  alive  and  reside  somewhere 
in  the  oast. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  St.  Anthony  was  part  of  Ramsey 
county  up  to  1856,  and  that  it  contained  some  of  our  prominent 
lawyers.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Isaac  Atwater,  after- 
ward Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state; 
Ellis  G.  Whitall,  WilJiam  H.  Hubbard,  James  H.  Strader,  and 
Samuel  M.  Tracy;  William  H.  Welch,  whom  I  hare  heretofore 
mentioned  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  territory;  GeoTge  A.  Nourse, 
who  emigrated  to  Nevada  and  became  Attorney  General  of  that 
state;  Israeli,  and  Dan  M.  Demmon;  GeorgeE,  H.  Day;  David 
A,  Secomb,  a  very  militant  gentleman,  whom  some  one  once 
spoke  of  as  being  in  collusion  witii  a  party,  to  which  my  old 
partner,  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  knew  him  intimately,  answered:  "It 
can't  be  true;  he  never  colludes, — he  always  collides;"  Mr,  John 
W.  North,  who  also  went  to  Nevada  and  became  one  of  its  teippi- 
torial  judges;  Abram  E.  Dodge;  James  M.  Shepley;  George 
W.  Prescott,  who  was  for  a  time  clerk  of  the  territorial  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  first  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  after  the  admission  of  the  state;  E.  L,  Hall,  E.  L.  Joice, 
Henry  W.  Cowles,  and  a  good  many  others  whose  names  I  foi> 
get.  The  only  survivors  of  all  these  gentlemen  that  I  know  of 
are  Judge  Atwater,  who  lives  in  Minneapolis,  and,  1  think, 
George  A.  Nourse,  who,  when  I  last  heard  of  him,  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  growth  of  tlie  country  was  very  rapid  from  1852  to  its 
admission  into  tlie  "Union,  on  5Iay  llth,  1S68.  Many  consider- 
able towns  had  spmng  up  along  the  Mississippi  rirer,  and 
through.out  the  interior,  and  of  course  had  their  quota  of  law- 
yers; bat  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St  Anthony,  Stillwater,  and 
Winona,  were  the  centers  of  judicial  and  legal  business.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  territorial  period  many  distinguished 
lawyers  took  their  place  at  our  bar.  Wiilia  A.  Gorman  came 
as  the  second  governor  of  the  territory.  He  was  from  Indiana, 
Among  others  who  came  daring  that  time  were  J.  Traverse 
Eosser,  from  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  territory  under  G-or- 
man's  administration;  Westcott  Wiltin,  from  New  York,  who 
presided  over  the  District  Court  of  Kamsey  county  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  with  distinguished  honor  and  ability;  E.  C.  Palmer, 
who  became  the  first  District  Judge  of  Bamsey  county;  "Wil- 
liam Sprigg  Hall,  from  Maryland,  who  became  the  first  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Kamsey  county,  which  court 
was  afterwards  merged  into  the  District  Court;  S.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Millan, who  filled  the  position  of  Associate  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  served  two  terms  in 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  Michael  E.  Ames,  from  Ver- 
mont, a  queer  but  talented  specimen, 

Mr,  Horace  E.  Bigelow  and  I  arrived  in  1853.  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
He  allowed  his  name  to  go  before  the  first  Republican  conven- 
tion ever  held  for  the  nomination  of  state  officers,  and  was 
nominated  for  Chief  Justice;  but  the  Democrats  won  the  fight. 
He  would  never  run  again  for  any  ofBce.  I  was  a  little  more 
given  to  politics  and  oflice  than  my  partner,  Mr.  Bigelow,  and 
sat  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  both  territory  and  state,  and  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  Sioux  Indians;  but  I  always  excused 
myself  and  my  constituents  on  the  ground  that  we  were  very 
young  and  inexperienced  in  those  days. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  Minnesota  as  a  state,  there  also 
came  Alexander  C.  Jones,  who  was  Judge  of  Probate  of  Eameey 
county,  and  has  for  many  years  represented  our  country  in 
China  and  Japan;  John  B.  Sanborn,  much  distinguished  as  a 
fighting  general  in  the  Civil  War;  John  Penman,  a  Methodist 
preacher  turned  lawyer,  who  was  Judge  of  Probate  of  Ramsey 
county;    Morris  Lamprey,  once  a  Eegent  of  the  State  Uni- 
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versitj;  Oscar  Sterenson,  Judge  at  Probate  of  Ramsey  county; 
John  M.  Gilman ;  James  Smith,  Jr. ;  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Winona, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  and  member  of  Congress;  George  L, 
Otis;  Henry  J.  Horn;  William  P.  Warner;  William  Lochren, 
now  Oomraissioner  of  Pensions;  George  W.Batehelder,  of  Fari- 
bault; and  many  more  gentlemen  whom  I  will  have  to  omit  for 
want  of  time  and  space. 

The  bar  of  Minnesota  in  its  early  days  was  especially  a  fra- 
ternal and  agreeable  body  among  its  members.  I  recall  no 
incidents  that  reflect  any  discredit  upon  it.  There  was  no 
jealousy  within  its  ranks,  but  a  generous  courtesy  existed.  The 
professional  word  of  a  reputable  lawyer  has  always  passed  cur- 
rent and  rarely  failed  of  redemption.  What  is  termed  sharp 
practice  has  been  so  universally  discountenanced  tliat  it  never 
gained  a  footing,  and  the  progress  of  the  profession  has  been 
characterized  by  a  reciprocal  accommodation  among  its  mem- 
bers, which  has  made  it  a  graceful  fellowship  of  gentlemen.  I 
have  had  forty-three  years  of  actual  experience  both  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  and  T  think  I  can  speak  with  some  degree 
of  authority. 

The  period  of  the  state  is  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
but  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  although  the  bar  has  been 
augmented  vastly  in  numbers  since  our  admission  into  the 
Union,  my  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  any 
diange  has  occurred  in  its  ettiical  development,  it  has  been  on 
the  side  of  improvement,  rather  than  deterioration;  and,  so  far 
as  its  professional  and  intellectual  growlh  is  concerned,  it  has 
produced,  and  now  embraces  within  its  membership,  some 
whose  fame  extends  throughout  the  national  domain,  and  one 
who  is  attracting  the  consideration  of  the  country  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  honors  at  the  bestowal  of  the  whole  people. 

When  the  territory  was  organized,  its  judicial  power  was 
vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts,  Probate  Courts,  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  Thiee  judges  were  allowed  it,  a  Chief 
Justice  and  two  associates.  The  judges  held  the  trial  courts 
individually,  and  assembled  in  banc  to  sit  as  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  allowed  a  judge  to  sit  in  review  of  his  own 
decision,  which  is  not  to  be  commended,  but  did  not  produce 
any  noticeable  disturbance  in  the  administration  of  justice  that 
T  remember. 
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The  first  chief  justice  was  Aaron  GoodrictL  I  tWnli  he  came 
from  Tennessee,  He  was  quite  an  eccentric  person,  and  not 
particularly  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  He  presided  froiii  June  1st, 
18i9,  to  ifoTember  13th,  1851.  When  his  successor,  Jerome 
Fuller, was  appointpd, he  declined  to  yield,  claiminj;;  that,  as  his 
office  was  judicial  and  Federal,  his  term  lasted  during  good 
behavior;  but  his  contention,  of  conrse,  did  not  pruvail.  At 
one  time  Judge  Goodrich,  Judge  Chat  field,  and  William  Hoilins- 
head,  were  appointed  to  compile  the  statutes  from  1849  to  1858. 
Goodrich  got  up  a  code  of  his  own,  which  was  unique.  It  was 
not  a  compilation  at  all,  but  an  original  code.  I  remember  one 
provision,  which  was  a  cure-all  for  matters  unprovided  for;  it 
was  about  as  follows:  "If  any  question  shall  arise,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  this  revision,  the  ancient 
statutes  shall  prevail  in  regard  to  it."  It  got  into  print,  but  no 
furllier. 

David  Cooper  was  one  of  the  first  two  associate  justices.  He 
was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  very  peculiar  man  for  the  po- 
sition. We  always  called  him  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  his  age,  because  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  but  arose  from  his  manners  and  dress.  He  was  a  very 
social  man,  and  lihed  good  things,  and,  when  exhilarated,  the 
more  punctilious  and  ceremonious  he  became  in  his  deportment. 
He  always  wore  shirts  with  cambric  frills  down  the  front,  and 
lace  dangling  from  each  cuff,  in  the  manner  that  French  cour- 
tiers decorated  their  hands  in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  He 
remained  in  St.  Paul  and  practiced  his  profession  until  J"mie, 
1864,  when  he  went  to  Kevada,  and  thence  to  Salt  Late  City, 
where  he  died  some  years  alter. 

Bradley  B.  Meeker  was  the  other  associate  justice  on  the 
organization  of  the  territory.  He  served  from  June  1st,  1849, 
to  April  7th,  1853.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  but  studied 
law  in  Kentucky  and  was  appointed  from  that  state.  Meeker 
held  the  first  court  in  Hennepin  county.  He  was  a  queer  genius 
in  his  way,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  which  included  the 
famous  Meeker's  island  in  the  Mississippi,  where  so  many  dams 
and  other  improvements  have  been  projected,  and  still  remain, 
in  the  clouds  instead  of  the  water.  Meeker  died  suddenly  at  a 
hotel  inMilwankee,having  started  on  ajourneyto  pass  through 
tliat  city. 
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The  next  territorial  bench,  consisted  of  Jerome  Fuller,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Andrew  G,  Chatlield  and  Moses  Sherburne,  asso- 
ciates. Fuller  only  remained  a  short  time,  and  J  find  no  record 
of  his  making.  Ohatfleld  was  from  New  York  originally,  but 
was  appointed  from  Wisconsin,  Sherburne  was  from  Maine. 
These  two  latter  gentlemen  were  good  lawyers,  and  made  good 
judges.     They  served  from  April  7tli,  1853,  to  April  23d,  1857. 

After  these  came  Henry  Z.  Hayner,  as  Chief  Justice,  There 
seems  to  be  no  record  of  his  ever  presiding  at  any  court.  He 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  that 
shows  it,  and  tradition  has  never  affirmed  it  to  my  Imowledge. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Justice  by  William  H.  Welch,  with 
whom  were  associated  Rensselaer  R,  Nelson  and  myself.  We 
all  served  from  April  13th,  185T,  to  May  24tti,  1858.  The  state 
was  admitted  on  May  11th,  1858.  Judge  Welch  was  from  Michi- 
gan, but  was  living  in  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  when  ap- 
pointed. Nelson  and  I  were  from  New  York,  but  both,  were 
appointed  from  the  territory. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  practice  in  the  courts  in  those 
days  must  have  been  just  a  little  mixed.  The  New  York  code 
was  invented  in  1849,  and  being  such,  a  radical  departure  from 
the  common  law  and  cbanceiy  practice,  the  older  lawyers  were 
reluctant  to  leam  its  ways,  even  in  its  home  in  New  York;  hut 
when  administered  by  judges  from  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  all  of  whom  were  wedded  to 
their  own  way  of  doing  things  and  thought  they  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  the  jumble  was  of  course  rather  amusing.  As 
in  everything  else,  however,  we  all  got  through,— people  usu- 
ally do, — and  the  territory  flourished. 

I  remember  a  remark  which  was  made  by  a  philosophical  old 
gentleman  to  a  party  who  thought  everything  was  going  to  the 
dogs.  He  said :  "Don't  bother;  you  wUl  get  through  the  world ; 
1  never  yet  have  known  anybody  to  stick." 

If  you  will  indulge  me,  I  will  give  you  an  instance  or  two  of 
the  physical  labor  involved  in  the  early  practice.  In  1855  I 
walked  from  St.  Peter  to  Winona  in  mid-winter,  with  the  snow 
fifteen  inches  deep,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
back  again,  to  try  a  lawsuit.  On  another  occasion  I  paddled 
a  canoe  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  the  Minnesota,  to  op- 
pose a  motion,  sold  the  canoe  for  three  dollars,  and  footed  it 
home...  .The  horpe.trip  was,  however,  only  a  hundred  miles.    X 
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vFas  offered  forty  acres  of  land  as  a  fee  for  my  Winona  tmmp, 
l)ut  declined  it  and  accepted  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  iBstead, 
Thii  rejected  land  Jias  since  become  the  heart  of  Mankato,  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  first  visit  I  ever  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  1853.  A  case  was  being  argued  in  which  a 
Sioux  Indian  had  killed  an  immigrant  woman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shakopee.  He  was  convicted  and  had  talten  an  appeal. 
Major  Noah  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  ex-Ohief  Justice 
Goodrich  for  the  prisoner.  The  Indian's  name  was  "Zu-ai-za." 
His  counsel  could  not  pronounce  it  readily,  and,  being  very 
familiar  with  Bible  names,  he  called  him  all  the  way  through 
the  argument,  "my  client,  Aliasuerus." 

The  Major  in  his  brief  had  made  some  allusion  to  St.  Paul, 
the  Apostle,  and  Judge  Goodrich  responded  hy  saying,  "that 
his  reference  to  St  Paul  was  the  only  authority  he  had  cited 
that  was  in  point,  but  he  had  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  and  high  respect  for  the  Apostle  PauJ,  that  he  was  assured 
he  never  would  have  recorded  himself  as  the  gentleman  had 
quoted  him  had  he  not  found  himself  in  a  I'ery  tight  place," 
He  nsed  a  much  stronger  term  tlian  "very,"  Zu-ai-za  was 
hanged.  It  was  our  first  execution  which  took  place  according 
to  law.  I  have  known  of  others,  but  I  am  liappy  to  say  that 
they  were  quite  infrequent. 

It  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  one  was  happier  in  those 
free  and  easy  days  than  under  the  more  ad^'anced  civilization  of 
the  present  time.  We  cannot  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
a  period  from  which  we  looked  at  the  world  as  a  prospect,  and 
one  from  which  we  take  it  tn  as  a  retrospect,  since  the  environ- 
ments of  the  observer  are  so  very  different;  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  were  all  about  as  joyous  and  free  from  care  as 
the  larks  we  whistled  with  when  tramping  the  prairies;  and,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  a  perBonal  opinion,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  transported  back  to  those  light-hearted  times. 
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BY  CHARLES  B.  MAXO. 


In  compUance  witli  a  request  of  the  Executive  Council  that 
I  should  prepare  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  homes  and  habita- 
tions of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  from  its  organization 
to  the  present  time,  together  with  a  brief  recital  of  the  salient 
features  and  prominent  proceedings  of  the  society  during  that 
period,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

According  to  the  minutes  in  the  record  book  of  the  society, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  C.  K.  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  territory,  on  November  15,  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  society  under  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota,"  approved  October 
20, 1849,  William  H.  Forbes  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  C. 
K.  Smith  was  appointed  secretary. 

Secretary  Smith  appears  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  society.  His  office,  in 
which  the  first  meeting  was  held,  was  in  the  front  room  (south- 
east comer)  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-etory  clapboarded  log 
house  on  Bench  street,  known  as  the  "Central  House,"  occu- 
pied then,  and  later,  as  a  hotel  and  boarding  house, 

The  organization  of  the  society  was  completed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  as  follows;  President,  Alexander  Ramsey; 
vice  presidents,  David  Olmsted  and  Martin  McLeod;  treas- 
urer, William  H.  Forbes;  secretary,  Charles  K.  Smith.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  1850.  There  is  no  record  of  the  names  of  those  who 
were  present  at  this  first  meeting;  but  it  ia  believed  that  Mr, 
Henry  L,  Moss  is  the  only  survivor  of  that  band  of  organizers. 

•Heaa  at  the  monllilj'  meeting  of  fie  Bxecutlye  Council.  Morcb  9,  1896. 
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An  annual  meeting  was  held  January  1, 1S5(I,  in  the  Metho- 
dist church  on  Market  street,  when  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Ker.  Edward  D.  Xeill,  on  "I'lie  French  Voyageurs  to  Min- 
nesota during  the  Seventeenth  Century."  Thus  early  did  the 
society  begin  its  legitimate  worb. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Secretary 
Smith,  January  14,  1850,  Judge  David  Cooper  presiding,  ia 
the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice  presidents,  when  the 
constitution  and  hy-iaws  were  rei>ot-ted,  amended,  and  adopt- 
ed. There  were  present:  L.  A.  Babcock,  M.  S.  Wilkinson, 
A .  Sua  Voi-hes,  M.  E.  Ames,  J.  A.  Wakefield,  C.  K.  Smith,  and 
li.  L.  Moss,  The  constitution  provided  that  the  officers,  five 
in  number,  should  constitute  an  executive  council  having 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  society;  three,  according  to  the 
by-laws,  constituting  a  quorum. 

Under  date  of  February  6,  1850,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  wrote  to  Hon,  Henry  H.  Sibley: 
"In  my  last  report  to  the  regents,  I  have  taken  an  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  formation  of  an  historical  society  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Minnesota,  as  a  laudable  example  to  be  followed  by 
other  new  parts  of  our  union." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  there  is  any  rec- 
ord, was  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Methodist  church  on  Mar- 
ket street,  January  13,  1851,  when  President  Kamsey  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "Our  field  of  historical  research." 
Original  papers  by  itev.  Stephen  E.  Kiggs  on  "The  Dakota 
Language,"  and  by  Henry  E.  Schoolcraft  on  "The  History  and 
Physical  Geography  of  Minnesota,"  were  read  by  Martin  Mc- 
Leod  and  George  L.  Becker,  and  were  published,  as  well  as 
the  addresses  previously  mentioned,  in  the  society's  annals. 

On  January  29, 1851,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  brick  build- 
ing known  as  the  "Rice  House,"  in  the  Council  Chamber,  on 
Third  street,  between  Washington  and  Franklin  streets,  when 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  approving  the  project  of  publish- 
ing a  Dakota  Lexicon,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
procure  subscribers.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Riggs,  and  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
under  the  patronage  of  this  Historical  Society,  It  was  highly 
extolled  by  literary  and  scientific  men  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  served  a  good  purpose  in  making  a  name  and  reputation 
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for  the  infant  society  in  literary  circles.  Col.  D.  A.  Robert- 
son, while  in  Europe,  called  on  Baron  Von  Hamboldt,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  Baron,  on  learning  that 
his  visitor  was  from  Minnesota,  took  from  hia  shelves  a  copy 
of  the  Dakota  Lexicon,  and  spoke  of  it  in  complimentary 
terms, 

November  18,  1851,  the  office  of  secretary  was  declared 
vacant  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Secretary  Smith;  and 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Mr, 
Neill  continued  to  hold  the  position  of  secretary  for  twelve 
years. 

January  19,  1852,  Lieut.  J,  H.  Simpson  delivered  the  an- 
nual address  in  the  Methodist  church. 

February  7,  1853,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol.  Martin  Mc- 
Leod  read  a  paper  prepared  by  H.  H.  Sibley  on  the  "Life  and 
Services  of  Jean  N.  Nicollet;"  and  William  H,  Forbes  read 
an  essay,  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Belcourt,  on  the  "Department 
of  Hudson's  Bay."  At  this  meeting  the  thanks  of  the  society 
were  tendered  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Geyer,  of  Missouri,  for  the  very 
lively  interest  he  had  taken  in  increasing  the  library  of  the 
society.  This  is  the  earliest  mention,  in  the  records,  of  a 
library. 

At  the  annual  meeting  January  17,  1854,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  a  room  in  the  Capitol  for  the  use  of  the 
society.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  society  up  to  this  date;  and  there  is  no  record 
of  occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  Capitol  until  November  27, 1855, 
when  It  is  recorded  that  the  society  "met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  hall  set  apart  in  the  Capitol  for  their  use,  and  properly 
furnished  with  shelves  for  the  reception  of  books  and  other 
donations."  At  this  meeting  Theodore  French  was  elected 
assistant  secretary,  and  Richard  Walker,  assistant  librarian. 
The  minutes  state  that  twenty  members  were  elected,  but 
their  names  are  not  recorded.  The  writer's  certificate  of  mem- 
bership shows  that  he  was  elected  at  this  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  their  rooms  in  the  Capitol 
December  1,  1855,  Rev.  Mr.  Neill  reported  as  a  motto,  for  the 
society's  seal,  the  words  "Lux  e  tenebris."  There  was  a  large 
attendance,   many  donations   and   deposits   were  made,   and 
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great  enthnsiasm  was  manifested.  There  were  fifteen  appli- 
cations for  memliership,  and  it  is  presumed  that  tlie  appli- 
cants were  all  elected;  but  the  minutes  do  not  show  their 
names. 

At  the  annua!  meeting  Janoarj  Xo,  1856,  Col.  D.  A.  Kobert- 
eon  reported  the  sale  of  sixty-two  life  memherships  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  each,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied 
to  payment  on  two  lots  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Wabasha 
streets,  purchased  from  Vital  Gueriu  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. A  committee  was  appointed  to  "take  steps"  for  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  a  hall  to  be  erected  on  the  society's 
Jots,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  an  address  on  the  occasion, 
from  George  Bancroft,  Lewis  Cass,  or  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
Mr.  Neill  read  a  paper  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Hennepin. 

On  February  1,  1836,  Hon,  H.  H.  Sibley  deliyered  the  an- 
nual address,  entitled  "Reminiscences,  Historical  and  Per- 
sonal," in  which  he  paid  honorable  tribute  to  the  character 
of  the  Indian  trader. 

Gabriel  Franchere,  the  last  surviror  of  the  party  of  flfty- 
seyen  men  sent  to  the  northwest  coast  by  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  others  in  1811,  to  establish  a  fur-trading  station  on  the 
Columbia  river,  in  a  letter  from  New  York  dated  February 
18,  1856,  addressed  to  Mr,  Sibley,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  his  address,  said:  "One  feature  attracted  my  at- 
tention in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  that  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  moral  character  of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. You  have  done  ample  justice  to  that  much  abused  and 
misrepresented  class  of  men,  the  Indian  traders,  who  have 
been  too  much  confounded  by  writers  with  the  courcws  des 
hois,  a  class  ot  men  totally  different  from  the  regular  trader, — 
these,  the  coureurs  des  bois,  being  generally  men  of  dissolute 
habits,  perverting  the  Indians  by  their  immorality,  and  de- 
grading themselves  by  their  licentiousness,  whilst  the  regular 
trader  in  his  parsuits,  although  aiming  at  the  realization  of 
acquiring  wealth  by  bis  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  yet 
had  always,  or  at  least  in  most  cases,  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
untutored  Indian  in  view;  indeed  his  own  interest  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  his  personal  safety,  required  the 
utmost  care  and  prudence  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view." 
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At  a  Special  meeting  March  21,  1856,  the  charter  having 
been  amended  by  an  act  of  the  legislatare  providing  for  the 
election  of  an  execative  council,  a  council  of  twenty-flve  mem- 
bers was  elected,  eight  of  whom  were  non-residents. 

The  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  projected  building  for 
the  use  of  the  society  was  celebrated  June  24, 1856,  with  great 
eclat.  A  procession  was  formed  at  the  Winslow  House,  on  the 
comer  of  Fort  and  Eagle  streets,  and  marched  to  the  grounds, 
preceded  by  a  band  and  accompanied  by  Sherman's  Battery 
from  Port  Snelling,  which  had  won  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war  under  the  name  of  the  "Flying  Artillery."  An  address 
was  delivered  in  the  open  air  by  the  mayor,  Hon.  George  L. 
Becker,  followed  by  an  address  from  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  expense  incurred  on  the  ex- 
cavation and  foundation  wall  having  absorbed  the  available 
funds  of  the  society,  further  prosecution  of  the  wort  was 
shortly  afterward  abandoned. 

During  the  year  1856  two  meetings  were  held  in  the  Bald- 
win school  house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new  govern- 
ment building  fronting  on  Bice  Park. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  January  13,  1858,  William  H. 
Kelley  was  appointed  actuary,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  July,  1859,  during  which  period  he  did  good 
service  in  arranging  and  classifying  the  collections  of  the 
society.  At  about  this  time,  the  society's  room  in  the  Capitol 
being  required  for  the  use  of  the  State  Auditor,  it  became 
necessary  to  move  its  property  into  a  smaller  room  suitable 
only  for  storage. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  December  26, 1863, 
at  the  room  of  the  St.  Paul  Library  in  Ingersoll's  Block,  when, 
Mr,  Neill  having  resigned  the  secretaryship,  William  H.  Kelley 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1864,  Charles  E.  Mayo  was  elected  seci'etary,  and 
served  three  years.  April  11,  1864,  it  was  voted  to  rent  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  St.  Paul  Library  room,  and  that 
such  portion  of  the  collection  as  was  thought  desirable  for 
exhibition  should  be  moved  to  the  new  quarters,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  society  continued  to  occupy  this  room 
for  about  four  years. 
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May  14,  1866,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cause  the  ex- 
cavation of  one  or  more  mounds  oa  Dajton's  bluff,  on  Satnr- 
day,  May  19th,  which  was  done  under  the  direction  of  William 
H.  Kelley  and  Alfred  J.  Hill,  and  a  minute  and  elaborate  re- 
port was  made  at  the  next  monthly  meeting.  Hon.  J.  V.  0. 
Smith,  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  and  author  of  books  of  travel  ia 
foreign  lands,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  yisited  Day- 
ton's bluff  to  observe  the  work  on  the  mounds,  in  which  he 
took  a  lively  interest. 

January  21,  1S67,  J.  Fletcher  Williams  was  elected  secre- 
tary, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  resignation  in  1893, 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 

May  1,  1867,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  society  and 
several  invited  guests  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Carver's 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  by  a  visit  to  Carver's  cave  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  meeting  at  the  society's  room  in  the  evening, 
when  Eev.  John  Mattocks  read  a  paper  on  the  life  and  trav- 
els of  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver. 

May  15,  1867,  the  remainder  of  the  library  was  removed 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  room  in  Ingersoll's  Block. 

September  26,  1867,  the  society  had  a  field  meeting  at  Lake 
Minnetonka  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  some  of  the  mounds 
in  that  region.  Two  mounds  were  opened,  and  a  number  of 
skeletons  were  exhumed.  The  sltulls,  which  were  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  some  pieces  of  aboriginal  pottery^ 
were  placed  in  our  cabinet. 

Booms  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  building  having  beem 
provided  for  the  society,  the  council  met  in  their  new  quarters 
for  the  first  time,  November  9,  1868.  The  president,  Hon. 
William  R.  Marshall,  made  an  address  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

December  10,  1873,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Rev.  John  Mattocks  and  Hon.  Aaron  Good- 
rich read  original  papers  relating  to  the  event.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  March  8, 1875,  Henry  P.  Upham 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  The  record 
states  that  "Mr.  Upham,  being  present,  was  formally  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  made  remarks  appropriate  to  the 
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occasion. '  Unfortunately,  uo  report  of  the  "remarks"  ap- 
pears in  the  minutes.  The  society,  recognizing  bis  peculiarly 
eminent  qualifications  for  the  office,  improved  the  first  op- 
portunity to  elect  him  as  treasurer,  which  position  he  haa 
continued  to  hold  without  interruption  to  the  present  time, 

November  8,  1875,  Kev.  John  Mattocks  announced  the  death 
■of  Kev.  Sterling  Y.  McMaaters,  a  memlier  of  the  council,  and 
paid  a  just  and  touching  tribate  to  hie  personal  worth,  attain- 
ments, and  services  to  the  society.  At  the  next  monthly  meet- 
ing, December  13th,  Gen,  Sibley  announced  the  death  of  Rev, 
John  Mattocks,  a  member  of  the  council  for  nearly  nineteen 
years,  and  read  a  paper  reciting  his  eminent  and  faithful 
services  to  this  society  and  the  community.  Dr.  McMasters 
and  Mr.  Mattocks  were  warm  personal  friends,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  as  valnabie  members  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

November  13,  1876,  Judge  Goodrich  offered  a  resolution 
providing  that  no  permit  for  the  occupation  of  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  society  should  be  granted.  Gen.  Sanborn  of- 
fered, as  a  substitute,  a  resolution  requiring  the  officers  of  the 
society  to  so  lease  and  manage  the  real  estate  of  the  society 
as  to  secure  the  largest  income  to  the  society.  The  substitute 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three. 

At  the  next  meeting,  December  11,  1876,  Judge  Goodrich 
offered  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  that  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Gen.  Sanborn  and  adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  council,  relative  to  the  leasing  of  grounds  belonging 
to  this  society,  be  expunged  from  the  records,  the  same  having 
been  adopted  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  society."  The 
resolution  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  four.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "unpleasantness"  inaugurated  by 
Judge  Goodrich,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  society  as  represented  by  the  executive 
council,  through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Goodrich  manifested  a  belligerent  spirit  which  soon  ripened 
into  open  rebellion.  Actuated  either  by  disappointment  at 
his  failure  to  receive  the  highest  honors  at  the  bestowal  of 
the  society,  or  by  a  natural  iconoclastic  disposition  which 
prompted  him  to  pull  down  rather  than  build  up,  and  in 
emulation  of  the  arch  fiend  who  drew  after  him  the  third 
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part  of  Heaven's  host  in  reckless  and  hopeless  hostility,  he 
plied  his  seductive  wilea  among  the  staid,  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council,  in  a  determined  effort  to  wrest 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  from  the  control 
of  the  executive  council,  and  to  vest  it  in  the  original  corpo- 
rators and  their  successors  elected  by  the  survivors. 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  faithful,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
taching from  their  allegiance  some  half  dozen  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  most  of  whom  thereafter  discontinued  their 
attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings.  Judge  Goodrich,  how- 
ever, was  so  vindictive  and  exasperating  in  his  unprovoked 
attacks  on  the  society,  which  were  parried  by  Eev.  Dr.  Neill 
and  Col.  Robertson  with  equal  earnestness  and  irascibility, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  depletion  in  numbers,  no  danger 
of  the  lack  of  a  quorum  was  experienced  during  this  stormy 
period.  Time  forbids  my  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, a  published  report  of  which  is  accessible  to  the 
cnrious. 

January  4,  1878,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  bill  appropriating  to  the  society  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  use,  and  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  its  passage  by  the  legislature.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  also  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  citizens  for  the  same  purpose,  conditional  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislative  bill.  About  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
was  eventually  subscribed,  when,  no  action  baving  been  taken 
by  the  legislature,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

December  9, 1878,  the  council  met  in  the  new  apartments  in 
the  basement,  specially  prepared  for  the  society  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Capitol,  just  erected.  The  room  vacated  by  the 
society  was  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

July  3, 1880,  the  society  celebrated,  at  Minneapolis,  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  by  Louis  Hennepin.  Hon.  C,  K.  Davis  delivered  a 
scholarly  oration,  and  A.  P.  Miller  read  an  original  poem,  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  by  Gov.  Ramsey,  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
and  Bishop  Ireland.  A  number  of  military  celebrities  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  abroad  were 
present,  and  gave  to  the  celebration  a  national  and  interna- 
tional character. 
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The  Capitol  building  was  burned  on  the  night  of  March  1, 
1881.  Most  of  the  UbPary  of  the  Historical  Society  was  saved, 
though  many  of  the  books  were  damaged  by  being  thrown  out 
into  the  snow.  The  property  was  carried  across  the  street 
and  deposited  in  Unity  church.  Being  fully  protected  by  in- 
surance, the  society  sustained  no  loss,  aside  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  articles  of  value  which  could  not  be  replaced. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  at  the  office  of  the  president, 
Gen.  Sibley,  on  March  3rd,  when  it  was  voted  to  move  the 
effects  into  a  room  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Market 
House  basement.  The  society  continued  to  occupy  this  room 
for  a  library  and  for  meetings  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
Capitol,  when  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  society  were 
provided  by  the  state  authorities.  The  first  meeting  in  this 
room  in  the  Market  House  was  on  March  14,  1881. 

April  9,  1883,  the  executive  council  met  for  the  first  time  in 
its  new  rooms  in  the  Capitol.  President  Eamsey  and  other 
members  of  the  council  made  remarks  on  the  gratifying  fact 
that  we  had  again  resumed  work  in  permanent  and  comforta- 
ble quarters.  Judge  Flandrau  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  congratulates  its  friends  and  patrons  on 
resuming  its  former  quarters  in  the  rebuilt  Capitol  after  two 
years,  dnriag  which  time  its  work  has  been  much  embarrassed, 
and  on  the  fact  of  our  securing  such  spacious  and  safe  apart- 
ments." 

From  this  date  the  history  of  the  society  is  to  most  of  you 
familiar;  and  here,  having  seen  the  society,  after  a  voyage 
attended  with  some  turbulence  and  much  tribulation,  safely 
moored  in  its  haven  of  rest,  and  having  traced  its  wanderings 
through  discord  and  adversity  to  harmony  and  prosperity,  my 
recital  reaches  its  natural  conclusion. 
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BY  3.  B.  OHANEY,  ASSISTANT  I^IBEARIAK. 


The  historical  value  of  newspapers  is  now  acknowledged  by 
all  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
They  contain  the  current  history  of  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective localities,  a  history  more  complete  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  form.  For  the  local  or  the  general  historian, 
they  are  invaluable;  events  and  dates  which  are  not  recorded 
in  any  other  place  are  therein  easily  found.  To  the  compilers 
of  the  political,  social  and  religious  histories  of  a  people,  the 
newspaper  files  are  veritable  mines  of  information, — mines 
which  are  even  now  being  eagerly  and  thoroughly  worked, 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  With  the  aid  of  these,  theic 
tasks  are,  comparatively,  light  ones;  and,  for  future  histori- 
ans, the  value  of  our  newspaper  records  will  be  still  greater. 

Could  Herodotus,  the  "Father  of  History,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  or,  in  more  recent  times,  Eollin,  Gibbon,  and  other 
compilers  of  ancient  history,  have  had  files  of  newspapers 
to  consult,  their  works  might  have  contained  very  much  more 
of  truth,  and  much  less  of  fiction,— to  say  nothing  of  the 
valuable  time  saved  to  them,  and  to  their  readers,  alike. 

WHAT  OTHER  LIBRAHIHS  ARE  DOING. 

The  British  Museum  has,  for  many  years,  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  newspapers;  by 
some  authority  possessed  by  that  great  institution,  it  can  com- 
pel, under  penalty,  publishers  to  furnish  it  with  a  copy  of 
every  issue  of  their  journal;  and  they  are  all  carefully  col- 
lated and  bound. 

•Read  at  the  montlily  mepOu!?  of  tHo  Esecutlve  Coucell,  Feb.  10, 1896. 
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The  great  libraries  of  our  own  country,  even  some  of  the 
large  Free  Public  Libraries,  are  making  strenuous  exertions 
to  obtain  and  preserve  flies  of  their  local  and  State  newspa- 
pers. Of  this  last  named  class,  the  Boston  Public  Library  is 
a  notable  example.  It  is,  however,  the  peculiar  province  and 
duty  of  Historical  Societies  to  engage  in  this  important  work, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Their  newspaper  departments 
are  not,  or  should  not  be,  current  newspaper  reading-rooms; 
if  they  are  so  used,  it  will  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  news- 
papers, in  good  condition  for  binding.  As  every  one  knows, 
tte  paper  now  used,  made  of  wood  pulp,  is  so  fragile  that  it 
will  not  bear  much  handling;  often  it  is  so  poor  that  it  will 
not  go  through  the  printing  process  without  breaking. 

Historical  Societies,  both  local  and  state,  should  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  secure  as  full  files  as  possible  of  all  newspapers 
that  are  now  being  or  ever  have  been  published  within  their 
respective  territories.  A  very  few  years  hence  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  flies  of  their  earliest  papers,  and  it  probably 
is  so  now  in  many  cases  of  defunct  ones.  But  few  of  the 
great  libraries  of  the  country,  with  abundant  funds,  can  now 
secure  files  of  papers  published  prior  to,  during,  or  soon  after 
the  Eevolution,  because  few  files  of  them  were  preserved  as 
they  were  published.  Excepting  for  the  habit  our  ancestors 
had  of  saving  everything  that  cost  money,  even  their  news- 
papers, very  few,  if  any,  files  of  them  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  this  generation.  It  was,  fortunately,  their  prac- 
tice, as  some  of  us  remember,  to  religiously  preserve  their 
newspapers;  and,  where  their  second  generation  descendants 
did  not  wantonlj'  destroy  or  sell  them  for  "old  papers,"  as  so 
much  rubbish,  an  occasional  file  finds  its  way  to  some  library, 
and  thus  is  preserved.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  have  been 
BO  fortunate. 

In  an  article  on  "Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States," 
written  some  years  ago,  Hon,  A.  E.  Spofford,  Librarian  of 
Congress  savs 

The  modern  newipaper  auC  ither  ppriodlcal  publications  afford 
the  truest  the  fullest  ind  on  the  -whole  the  most  impartial  image  of 
the  age  we  li^e  In  that  can  Ik  deiiv^d  from  am  single  s>iirce  Taken 
together    thej    ifiord  the  iichest  material  for  the  histjnan    or  tha 
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Student  of  politics,  of  society,  of  literature,  and  of  civilizatiou  in  its 
various  aepecis.  What  preeious  memorials  of  the  day  even  the  adver- 
tisements and  local  paragraphs  of  the  newspapers  of  a  century  ago 
afford  us!  *  *  *  •  A  pnblic  library  la  not  for  one  generation  only, 
but  it  is  for  all  time.  Opportunities  once  neglected  of  securing  the  cur- 
rent periodicals  of  any  age,  in  continuous  and  complete  form,  seldom  or 
never  recur.  *  »  i-  ♦  in  every  city  and  large  town,  the  local  jour- 
nals and  other  periodicals  should  form  an  indispensable  part  ot  a  public 
library  collection.  *  *  >  *  The  destiny  of  nearly  all  newspapers  Is 
swift  destruction.  ♦  *  •  *  These  poor  journals  of  to-day,  which 
everybody  is  ready  to  stigmatize  as  trash  not  worth  the  room  to  store 
or  the  money  to  hind,  are  the  every  materials  which  the  man  of  the 
future  will  search  for  with  eagerness,  and  for  some  of  which  be  will 
be  ready  to  pay  their  weight  in  gold.  *  •  ♦  «  And  that  library 
which  sliail  the  most  sedulously  gather  and  preserve  such  fugitive  me- 
morials of  the  life  of  the  people  among  which  it  is  situated,  will  be 
fonnd  to  have  best  subserved  Its  purpose  to  the  succeeding  generations 
of  men. 

In  these  days  of  ancestor-hunting  and  the  compiling  of 
local  histories,  what  a  storehouse  of  facts  those  old  newspa- 
pers would  have  proved  to  be,  were  they  now  generally  acces- 
sible '. 

THE   "READT-PEINT." 

Historically,  the  "ready-print,"  or  "patent-side"  country 
paper,  formerly  held  in  low  esteem,  has  become  a  most  valua- 
ble feature  of  modern  journalism.  The  large  establishments 
devoted  to  the  supplying  of  the  country  press  with  ready- 
prints,  and  with  "plate"  matter,  are  now  systematically  con- 
ducted by  experienced  editors,  and  supply  to  the  public  read- 
ing matter  covering  the  fields  of  history  and  science,  as  well 
as  ordinary  literature,  thereby  enabling  the  country  press  to 
give  to  its  patrons  not  only  the  local  news,  but  valuable  gen- 
eral matter. 

OUK  OWN  COLLECTION. 

The  collection  of  Minnesota  newspapers  in  the  vaults  of 
this  Society  is  considered,  by  those  qualified  to  give  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject,  to  be  really  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  its  excellent  Library,  historically  speaking.  It  possesses 
a  file  of  the  first  paper  ever  printed  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Minnesota,  including  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  that 
first  paper,  "The  Minnesota  Pioneer."    That  first  issue  bears 
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date  April  28,  1849, — some  four  weeks  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Governineiit,  which  was  proclaimed  on 
June  1st,  of  the  same  year,  by  our  worthy  president,  Hon. 
Ales.  Ramsey,  who  was  the  first  Territorial  Governor.  It 
also  contains  a  copy  of  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  "The  Minnesota  fiegis- 
ter,"  a  paper  printed  on  a  cylinder  press  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  shipped  here  in  packages,  for  general  distribution.  This 
number  was  erroneously  dated  upon  the  outside,  "Saturday, 
April,  27,  1849;"  but  that  day  of  the  month,  in  that  year,  hap- 
pened to  come  on  Friday  instead  of  Saturday;  however,  aa 
it  was  not  printed  in  Minnesota,  it  does  not  matter  when  it  was 
dated.  Mr.  James  M.  Goodhue  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  printing  the  first  newspaper  on  Minnesota  soil.  It  was 
printed  on  a  hand-press,  on  Third  street,  St.  Paul. 

Unfortunately,  our  flies  of  some  of  the  early  Minnesota  pa- 
pers are  somewhat  imperfect;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
still  almost  invaluable,  and  none  others  are  in  existence,  so 
far  as  we  know.  Many  of  those  early  papers  died  years  ago, — 
many  of  them  had  but  a  brief  existence;  while  they  did  live, 
however,  they  chronicled  the  current  history  of  their  respec- 
tive localities,  and  they  are,  to-day,  the  only  record  of  many 
of  the  passing  events  of  those  early  days. 

Considering  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  Society,  it  was  practically  with- 
out either  home  or  funds,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been 
able  to  secure  and  preserve  so  many  of  the  early  newspapers. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  Society 
and  students  of  history  are  indebted  to  Hon,  Alex.  Eamsey 
for  the  gift  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  Minnesota  newspapers, 
containing  a  large  number  of  different  publications,  chrono- 
logically arranged  and  bound.  They  are  of  great  historical 
value,  and  in  many  instances  contain  numbers  that  are  want- 
ing in  the  regular  files.  This  miscellaneous  series  covers  the 
period  between  April,  1849,  and  the  end  of  18B1.  Governor 
Ramsey  also  presented  nicely  bound  flies  of  the  "Weekly  Pio- 
neer" and  the  "Weekly  St.  Paul  Press,"  from  1863  to  1874. 

NEWSPAPERS  FROM  OUTSIDE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

Besides  our  own  State  newspapers,  we  have  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  prominent  papers  published  in  other  States,  mostly 
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obtained  by  purchase.  Among  them  are  "The  Connecticut 
Gazette,"  running  back  to  1780,  thus  taking  in  the  last  three 
jears  of  the  Revolution;  "The  Centinel,"  of  Boston,  Mass., 
extending  back  to  1786;  some  Albany,  K.  Y.,  papers,  published 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century;  and  a  complete  file  of  the 
'■Xew  Hampshire  Patriot,"  from  September  12,  1809  (the 
twenty-second  issue  of  the  paper),  to  December  26, 1855.  This 
last  named  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  accession,  coTering,  as 
it  does,  the  war  of  1812-15  and  the  Mexican  war,  besides  all 
other  important  national  events  between  those  two  dates.  It 
was  a  gift  by  three  members  of  the  Society,  W.  H.  Grant,  Esq., 
Gen.  J.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Judge  Greenleaf  Clark. 

Of  more  recent  journals,  we  have,  among  others,  the  "New 
York  Daily  Herald,"  from  1847  to  1877;  this  set  covers  the 
last  part  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  entire  periods  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  and  Ee-conetrnction.  The  Herald  was  con- 
sidered, at  least  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  most 
reliable  paper  that  came  Into  camp;  and  it  was  sometimes 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  when  other  dailies  would 
not  be  taken  for  ten  cents.  We  have  the  "New  York  Daily 
Tribune,"  full  flies,  from  1859  to  1872;  and  the  "Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,"  from  1859  to  ISGC,  both  inclusive. 

We  have,  also,  a  complete  iile  of  the  "Semi-Weekly  Southern 
News,"  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  from  January 
18,  1860,  to  November  14,  1865.  This  file  covers  a  very  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  that  State.  It  was  an  out- 
spoken Union  journal  from  the  inception  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  did  good  work  toward  beeping  California 
from  joining  the  seceding  States,  The  set  was  presented  to 
this  Society  by  its  good  friend,  Hon.  C.  R.  Conway,  one  of  its 
publishers,  previously,  and  now,  a  loyal  Minnesotan. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  historical  value,  we  have 
"Harpers'  Weekly,"  from  1858  to  1866. 

Besides  these  regular  files,  we  have  a  series  of  volumes 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  New  York 
dailies  chronologically  arranged,  covering  the  Rebellion  pe- 
riod, which,  in  some  respects,  are  as  valuable  as  a  complete 
flle  of  a  single  publication,  reflecting,  as  they  do,  the  differing 
sentiments  of  able  writers  upon  the  same  subject  matter. 
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With  our  own  State  journals,  added  to  the  foregoing,  and 
paying  more  particular  attention  to  recording  the  movements 
and  achieTements  of  Minnesota  men  engaged  in  defending  the 
Union  during  the  dart  days  of  the  Kebellion,  this  Society  is 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  Libraries,  in  its  facilities  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  that  great  struggle,  on  the 
one  hand  to  destroy,  and  on  the  other  to  protect,  the  Nation's 
life. 

Of  daily  papers  published  outside  of  Minnesota,  which  we 
are  now  receiving,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  "The  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune,"  from  1878  (except  from  July,  1887,  to 
February,  1891);  "The  World,"  of  New  York,  since  1891; 
and  the  "San  Francisco  Chronicle,"  of  California,  also  since 
1891.  From  our  neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin  we  are,  and 
for  several  years  have  been,  receiving  four  journals,  one 
of  them  a  daily,  free  of  cost.  From  Bismarck  and  the  Black 
Hills,  we  have  files  of  several  of  the  early  papers  published 
there;  and  for  the  most  of  them  the  Society  is  indebted  to  its 
good  friends,  Col.  C.  A.  Lounsberry  and  Capt.  R,  Blateley. 
,  They  are  very  valuable,  historically,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  can  be  duplicated. 

From  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  are  receiving  three  rep- 
resentative daily  journals,  one  from  Montreal,  one  from  To- 
ronto, and  one  from  Winnipeg.  For  these  we  pay  a  nominal 
price,  as  also  for  those  from  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

Of  English  newspapers,  we  have  some  of  very  great  histor- 
ical value,  as  "The  London  Gazette,"  from  November  13, 
1665,  to  July  25,  1713;  it  was  a  semi-weekly  publication,  and 
at  first  was  called  the  "Oxford"  Gazette,  but  soon  changed  the 
name  to  "London,"  as  above.  There  was  no  display  of  "job 
type"  in  its  columns,  but  it  was  filled  with  news  (a  little  late, 
to  be  sure)  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  America. 
We  have  also  "The  London  Chronicle,  or  Universal  Evening 
Post,"  from  January  1,  17B7,  to  December  30,  1762.  This  was 
an  eight  page,  and  for  some  time  a  tri-weekly,  publication;  it, 
like  the  Gazette,  contained  the  latest  intelligence  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  particularly  valuable,  in  this  coun- 
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try,  for  its  information  in  regard  to  the  last  "French  and  In- 
dian War,"  covering,  as  it  does,  all  but  the  first  eight  and  tlie 
last  one  and  one-third  months  of  that  costly  struggle.  And 
last,  but  not  least  in  historical  value,  of  English  journals  in 
our  collection,  is  the  "London  Illustrated  News,"  from  May  14, 
1842,  to  December  26,  1874,  sixty-five  volumes,  complete  from 
its  No.  1.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  journal,  histor- 
ically, giving,  as  it  does,  illustrated  articles  upon  the  most 
important  events  in  both  war  and  peace  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  between  those  two  dates,  which,  as  to  war,  include  our 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  as  well  as  the  Crimean  war  of  1854-56, 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71. 

RAPID   INCREASE. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  less  than  nine  years  ago,  the  Society 
was  in  the  more  or  less  regular  receipt  of  about  seventy-five 
different  newspapers;  but,  by  systematic  and  persistent  ef- 
forts, that  number  has  been  increased  to  over  340,  and  the 
list  is  still  growing  larger.  We  now  lack  only  about  seventy- 
five  of  having  files  of  every  regular  newspaper  published  in 
Minnesota,— we  ought  to  have  all  of  them. 

While  the  question  of  room  in  which  to  preserve  our  large 
series  of  newspapers,  so  that  any  desired  volume  can  be  sup- 
plied conveniently  for  reference,  has  already  become  a  serious 
one,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Society  to  continue  the  securing 
and  binding  of  them  while  they  can  be  obtained,  even  if  we  are 
compelled  to  stack  the  increase  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  on  the  floor  of  its  fire-proof  vault.  It  would  doubtless 
be  impossible  to  get  flies  of  the  present  period  at  a  future 
time,  for  very  few  people  of  the  present  age  preserve  their 
newspapers;  in  fact,  but  few  publishers  have  more  than  one 
complete  file  (and  some  none)  of  their  own  publication,  while 
that  one  file  is  liable  to  destruction  at  any  time  by  fire  or  other 
cause. 

A  paramount  duty  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  as 
expressed  in  its  charter,  is,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
publications,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  social,  political,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  the  state;  and  there  is  no  class  of  publications 
that  so  nearly  covers  the  entire  field  as  do  its  newspapers. 
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PUBLIC   APPRECIATION. 

That  the  ^-alue  of  our  newspaper  flies  is  appreciated  by 
the  people,  at  least  by  a  large  portion,  is  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
quent and  constantly  increasing  use  made  of  them  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens, — not  alone  by  citizens  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  but  also  by  those  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  well. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  called 
into  requisition.  The  student  of  our  history,  the  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  the  politician,  the  laboring  man,  and  evea  the 
editor,  comes  to  consult  them  for  specific  information  on  some 
matter  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  frequently  of  great  importance  to  him. 
Legal  adyertisements  involving  the  title  to  real  estate,  probate 
notices  regarding  the  settlement  of  estates,  notices  of  meet- 
ings, proceedings  of  conventions,  notices  of  marriages  and 
deaths,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  searched  for  in  these  volumes.  Each 
year  added  to  their  age  enhances  their  historical  and  intrinsic 
value.  In  cases  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  court  records, 
these  flies  are  the  court  of  last  and  only  resort. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  may  justly  feel  a  pride  in 
its  magnificent  collection  of  newspapers  as  a  whole,  and  of 
its  Minnesota  papers  in  particular.  It  is  highly  complimented 
by  all  visiting  librarians,  historians,  and  others  who  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  its  value.  Many  persons  of  eminence,  in 
various  fields  of  labor,  have  congratulated  the  Society  upon  irs 
possession  of  such  an  invaluable  collection  of  newspapers, 
containing,  as  they  do,  an  almost  complete  history  of  Minne- 
sota, from  its  first  settlement  by  white  people,  of  its  marvel- 
ous growth  in  population  and  wealth,  educational  institutions, 
and  all  that  goes  to  produce  a  grand  and  influential  common- 
wealth, and  a  highly  educated  and  prosperous  people, — and 
these  same  newspapers  were  a  large  factor  in  producing  this 
wonderful  result  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

NDMBER  OF  BOUND  VOLUMES. 

January  1,  1877,  the  librarian  reported  600  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers  in  the  Society's  collection.  January  1,  189(), 
it  had  3,239,  an  increase  of  2,639  in  nineteen  years.  It  is  now 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  volumes  per  year. 
The  word  volume,  as  we  use  it,  has  no  reference  to  the  news- 
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paper  year  of  fifty-two  issues,  but  to  the  bound  book.  Of  a 
four-page  weekly  paper  we  put  three  years  in  one  book;  of 
an  eight-page,  two;  of  a  twelve-  or  sixteen-page,  one.  The 
large  daily  papers,  oo  the  other  hand,  are  bound  usually  in 
four  or  sis  Tolomes  for  each  year. 

The  proper  care  of  the  340  different  journals  regularly  re- 
ceived, in  re-folding,  patching  torn  ones,  keeping  track  of  and 
sending  for  missing  issues,  collating  at  certain  periods,  get- 
ting them  ready  for  binding,  making  labels  with  name  and 
time  covered  in  each,  book,  examining  them  after  their  return 
from  the  bindery,  putting  in  the  book  plates,  entering  them 
in  the  "Accession  Register"  by  number,  name,  the  time  cov- 
ered, and  statement  bow  they  were  procured  (whether  by  gift 
OP  purchase),  with  any  necessary  marginal  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  their  condition,  etc.,  involves  considerable  labor  and 
close  application;  "but  they  are  worth,  historically,  many 
times  over,  all  the  time,  labor,  and  money  they  cost. 
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BY  D.  L.  KINGSBURY,  ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  prevailing  fallacies  concerning  the  various 
publications  issued  by  the  United  States  Government,  com- 
monly called  "Public  Documents,"  and,  if  possible,  to  add  a 
little  more  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  The  average  citizen 
believes  them  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  except,  perhaps,  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  unload,  at  no  expense  to  themselves, 
upon  their  constituents  as  a  partial  return  for  their  votes; 
and,  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  books  are  packed 
away  in  the  garret,  eventually  to  find  their  way  into  the  paper 
mill,  the  second-hand  book  store,  or,  possibly,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  be  donated  to  this  or  some  other  library. 

The  principal  cause,  I  believe,  of  this  lack  of  appreciation 
is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  lack  of  discrimination  in  sending 
books  without  reference  to  the  recipient's  tastes  or  require- 
ments. If  the  recipient  could  have  his  choice  in  selecting 
books  treating  upon  such  subjects  as  he  is  interested  in,  as 
suggested  by  the  new  superintendent  of  documents,  through 
having  his  name  placed  on  the  list  to  whom  the  congressman 
desires  books  to  be  sent,  and  the  superintendent  furnishing 
him  with  the  monthly  catalogue  of  the  publications,  from 
which  he  can  make  selections,  it  would  remove  much  of  the 
prejudice  now  existing,  and  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  government  in  collecting  and  issuing  the  valuable  ma- 
terial which  is  contained  in  the  various  reports  of  the  several 
departments  and  bureaus,  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Geological  Survey. 


)Qtbly  n 
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The  monthly  catalogue  just  mentioned  is  a  new  idea,  and 
an  excellent  one.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  January, 
1895,  and  is  a  complete  list  of  all  publications  issued  from  the 
government  printing  ofBce,  whether  book,  pamphlet,  atlas,  or 
map;  giving  a  full  description  of  each,  and  noting  at  what 
price  it  can  be  purchased, — which  is  the  nominal  cost, — so 
that  anyone  who  cannot  obtain  them  through  the  Representa- 
tive of  his  district,  or  does  not  care  to  do  so,  can  purchase  the 
particular  book  that  he  may  desire.  This  catalogue  is  also 
of  great  service  to  librarians,  keeping  them  informed  as  to 
what  has  been  issued,  and,  after  a  reasonable  time,  if  any 
publications  that  the  library  desires  are  not  received,  a  re- 
quest can  be  made  for  them;  otherwise  many  valuable  books 
would,  no  doubt,  escape  attention. 

1  shall,  further  on,  refer  to  other  important  and  desirable 
changes  and  improvements  on  the  old  methods  of  printing, 
binding,  and  distribution  of  public  documents,  inaugurated 
and  proposed  by  the  new  superintendent  of  documents,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Crandall. 

To  the  casual  reader  there  is  much  in  the  government  pub- 
lications that  is  of  very  little  interest,  too  scientific  or  sta- 
tistical, or,  as  it  is  generally  remarked,  ''too  dry."  But  to 
the  scientific  man,  the  student,  and  those  who  are  in  search 
of  knowledge, — and  a  subject  cannot  be  mentioned  that  is 
not  covered, — there  is  a  mass  of  information,  collected  by 
men  selected  with  particular  reference  to  their  attainments 
in  the  several  subjects  treated,  that  cannot  be  found,  in  so 
concise  a  form  and  so  accessible  to  everyone,  elsewhere. 

While  much  of  the  vast  mass  of  matter  contained  in  these 
publications  is  statistical,  and  necessarily  so,  but  none  the  leas 
valuable,  there  is  more  that  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive. It  is  the  statistical  portion,  however,  that  is  the  more  often 
called  for,  and  often  from  unexpected  sources,  where  the  in- 
formation desired  is  of  great  importance  and  value.  A  partic- 
ular book  of  this  class  may  not  have  been  called  for  during 
months,  or  even  years;  but  when  it  is  so  Inquired  for,  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  library,  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  librarian,  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  book  which,  as  the  applicant  often  admits, 
he  did  not  expect  to  find.  It  is  largely  the  acquisition  of 
scarce  but  valnabie  books,  not  only  of  the  kind  under  discus- 
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Bion,  but  in  other  departments  as  well,  that  gives  a  library 
its  reputation  and  enlianceB  its  value  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problema  which 
librarians  have  encountered,  to  properly  classify  and  cata- 
logue the  government  publications,  other  than  those  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Geological  Survey,  bo  as  to 
make  their  vast  store  of  valuable  knowledge  readily  available. 
It  has  not  indeed  been  fully  attained,  and  the  best  method 
for  this  purpose  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  it  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, by  Mr,  OrandaJl  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  catalogue 
cards  that  shall  overcome  the  difBculty.  These  cards  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  libraries  designated  as  depositories. 
The  cataloguing  will  not,  however,  extend  back  farther  than 
a  few  years,  as  one  familiar  with  the  subject  can  readily  im- 
agine the  magnitude,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, in  time  and  expense,  if  it  should  commence  at  the 
beginning. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  in  the  library  of  this  society,  to 
catalogue  such  publications  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  contain  subjects  of  common  interest,  or  those  which  seem 
most  important  and  likely  to  be  called  for,  and  to  rely  on  the 
general  indexes  compiled  by  Ben,  Perley  Poore  and  John  Q-. 
Ames  and  issued  by  the  government,  and  on  what  are  called 
check  lists,  for  all  others. 

The  great  difficulty  in  properly  cataloguing  the  documents 
bound  in  sheep  is  the  method  which  has  prevailed  of  desig- 
nating the  volumes,  according  to  the  "binder's  titles,"  as  be- 
longing to  the  first,  second,  or  at  times  the  third  session  of  a 
certain  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  designation  as  reports  of 
a  department,  or  a  branch  or  bureau  of  a  department,  volume 
one  or  two,  i>art  one  or  two,  and  the  year.  The  man  is  not  yet 
born  that  can  master  these  "binder's  titles;"  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that,  after  getting  the  title  deciphered,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  and  the  book  placed  accordingly,  we  And  later 
that  it  has  been  placed  with  the  wrong  series.  These  volumes 
bound  in  sheep  comprise  the  greater  number  of  the  govern- 
ment publications  on  our  shelves. 

Fortunately,  the  information  more  frequently  in  demand  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  bound  in 
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cloth,  under  their  proper  and  simpler  titles  only.  It  is  to 
these  sets  that  reference  is  ueualij  made,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

It  ■would  have  been  better,  and  would  have  simplified  the 
cataloguing,  if  Bone  but  the  cloth-bound  volumes  had  been 
placed  on  the  shelves;  tut,  as  the  leather-bound  have  been  the 
ones  noted  in  the  accession  catalogue,  and  consequently  num- 
bered, it  wonld  now  complicate  matters  to  change  the  method 
which  has  prevailed. 

The  volumes  in  cloth  are  counted  as  duplicates,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  filed  in  the  duplicate  room  of  the 
middle  passage,  but  all  are  readily  accessible.  It  is  our  plan 
to  keep  at  least  one  unbroken  set  of  duplicates,  and  addi- 
tional numbers  are  used  for  exchange  or  sale.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  surplus  duplicates  have  been  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent of  documents  at  Washington  for  exchange,  since 
he  has  established  what  may  properly  be  called  "a  book  clear- 
ing-house." Libraries  send  their  excess  volumes  of  govern- 
ment publications,  with  a  list  of  such  as  they  may  lack.  This 
is  an  excellent  method  by  which  gaps  can  be  filled,  because 
many  editions  are  exhausted,  so  that  single  volumes  and  seta 
are  held  at  a  high  premium. 

Several  of  the  series  have  general  indexes,  bound  sepa- 
rately, making  the  series  doubly  valuable  for  reference,  as  it 
obviates  th'?  necessity  of  looking  through  the  index  of  each 
volume.  The  reports  in  more  frequent  demand  are  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Consular  Reports,  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  th^  Patent  Office. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  classifying  the  voiumes 
bound  in  sheep,  is  the  inequality  in  size,  making  it  impractica- 
ble to  arrange  them  consecutively  by  series  on  the  same  shelf. 
The  larger  number  are  octavo,  many  are  quarto,  and  a  few 
folio,  requiring  their  separation  for  convenient  arrangement 
in  different  cases  or  at  least  on  different  shelves.  It  is  eon- 
fusing,  when  one  looks  for  a  particular  report  of  a  certain 
Congress,  to  find  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  numbers,  as  it 
may  not  be  remembered  whether  the  volume  is  wanting,  or  is 
placed  elsewhere  on  account  of  its  size.     Fortunately  the 
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quartos  and  folios  usually  contain  matter,  plates,  and  maps, 
bearing  on  some  subject  wMch  is  catalogued,  being  conse- 
quently more  liable  to  be  remembered  by  the  librarian.  One 
cannot,  unless  he  baa  at  some  time  examined  these  plates  and 
maps,  appreciate  their  value  and  the  high  style  of  art  of  their 
production,  a  large  number  being  in  colors. 

As  will  appear  further  on,  the  continuations  of  the  series  of 
reports  that  have  been  formerly  received  in  sheep  binding  will 
be  issned  in  cloth;  the  old  black  cloth  being,  except  in  one 
series,  discaided,  and  other  and  more  pleasing  colors  substi- 
tuted. The  year  hook  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
1895  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  new  binding,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  best  publishers.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  many  libraries,  is 
that  leather  binding  not  only  is  more  expensive,  but  also  is 
less  durable,  than  cloth.  It  is  estimated  that  a  yearly  saving 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  made  by  using  cloth, 
with  better  results, 

A  bill  recently  drafted  by  Mr,  Crandall,  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  proposes  that 
each  department  shall  have  its  distinctive  color,  and  aims  also 
to  make  other  reforms,  and  to  correct  existing  abases.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  reduce  the  cost,  increase  the  value,  and  sim- 
plify the  methods  of  publication  of  the  public  documents  fur- 
nished to  designated  depository  libraries."  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  "that  the  libraries  shall  be  supplied  from 
the  earliest  editions  of  every  document  that  can  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose."  By  the  old  method  of  distribu- 
tion, many  important  reports  are  received  so  long  a  time  after 
they  are  made  that  they  are  valuable  only  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Therefore  a  few  reports  are  anticipated  as  bulletins.  If 
the  proposed  change  should  prevail,  the  bulletins  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Under  the  old  method,  there  have  been  received  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  duplicate  and  in  some  instances  triplicate  vol- 
umes of  the  same  report,  but  with  different  titles.  This  pro- 
cedure, costly  to  the  government  and  cumbersome  to  the 
library,  will  be  discontinued  under  the  new  plan. 

This  society  has  now  on  its  shelves  2,450  volumes  of  the 
government  publications  called  executive  and  miscellaneous 
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reports  of  tlie  Senate  and  House.  In  addition,  there  are  nu- 
meroua  special  series.  Among  these  are  the  decisions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  land  cases,  nineteen  octavo 
Yolumes,  and  in  pension  cases,  seven  volumes.  There  are 
about  six  hundred  volames  of  the  specifications  and  drawings 
and  gazette  of  the  Patent  Office;  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  Eecord,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Geological  Survey,  about  six  hundred  vol- 
umes. With  other  miscellaneous  series,  the  total  enumera- 
tion of  United  States  publications  in  our  library  exceeds  4,000 
volumes,  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of 
bound  volumes  (not  counting  the  31,000  pamphlets)  on  the 
shelves.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  department  or  series 
of  books  her'e,  although  many  of  them  have  cost  large  sums 
and  their  commercial  and  intrinsic  value,  to  the  present  and 
future  generations,  is  beyond  question,  that  will  be  by  the 
generations  to  come  more  appreciated,  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
present  further  on.  Yet  these  four  thousand  volumes  have 
not  cost  the  society  a  cent,  practically;  and  possibly  that  may 
be  one  reason  why  we  do  not  appreciate  them  at  their  full 
value. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  imperfections  of  the  govern- 
ment publications,  not  of  their  contents  but  of  the  methods 
under  which  they  have  been  issued,  I  shall  now  endeavor,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  note  some  of  their  merits,  which,  as  1 
believe,  offset  all  their  deficiencies. 

It  seems  guperfiuons  to  call  anyone's  attention  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Of  the  Smithsonian  publica- 
tions, which  comprise  the  "Contributions  to  Knowledge," 
" Mis eellan eons  Collections,"  and  bulletins  and  reports  of  the 
National  Museum,  even  the  most  casual  reader  need  but  turn 
a  few  leaves  to  get  an  inkling  of  their  vast  store  of  invaluable 
information.  To  the  student  of  anyone  with  scientific  tastes, 
they  are  a  sonrce  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  contents  of  the 
various  volumes  cover  the  whole  range  of  scientific  and  useful 
knowledge.  And  while  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  Bureau  of  Ethnology  are  confined  more  especially  to  par- 
tienlar  subjects,  the  same  can  be  said  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 
Of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  can  be 
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truthfully  said  that  the  average  AmerlcaD,  other  than  farm- 
ers, and  even  a  large  number  of  the  latter,  nntil  recently  held 
them  in  lower  esteem  than  all  other  publications  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  may  have  been  reason  for  the  opinion  in  the 
past,  but  not  BO  now.  These  reports  contain  an  amount  of 
information  covering  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  pursuits 
and  allied  industries  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere;  which, 
indeed,  no  one  person  could  collect,  much  less  publish,  on  so 
many  and  varied  subjects. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  are  particu- 
larly valuable,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States  since  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College 
in  1636  to  ita  present  development,  and  covering  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions  from  the  little  country  school  house 
to  the  university.  The  methods  that  have  been  employed,  and 
the  results,  are  interestingly  stated;  and  they  are  compared 
with  detailed  accounts  of  schools  in  all  civilized  countries. 
These  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  are  in  frequent 
demand,  paiiicularly  within  the  past  three  years.  They  con- 
tain indispensable  information  for  the  student  of  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

There  are  on  our  shelves  flfty-six  volumes  of  the  Consular 
Reports,  bound  by  the  Society,  covering  the  period  since  1880, 
and  including  four  general  indexes.  These  reports  contain  in- 
formation of  importance  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  This  information  has  been  collected  by 
American  consuls  at  their  various  stations  throughout  the 
world,  noting  the  products  of  the  several  nations,  what  they 
have  to  export,  and  what  they  need  that  can  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

The  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  are 
somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  the  Consular  Reports,  but 
are  confined  to  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America.  In  addition  to  statistical  information,  they  give 
descriptions  of  the  people,  the  climate,  and  other  more  gen- 
eral information,  including  the  very  latest  maps.  Of  these 
reports  there  are  eighteen.  Besides,  there  is  a  general  com- 
mercial directory  of  Latin  America-     The  information  given 
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in  these  bulletina  is  concise  and  yaluable,  and  they  are  a  very 
useful  acquisition  to  any  library. 

Even  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Record  are  not  devoid  of 
information  and  interest  to  a  general  reader.  Wliile  they  are 
not  what  might  be  called  attractive  reading,  yet  one  familiar 
with  their  contents  cannot  deny  that  they  are  of  great  value 
In  a  strictly  historical  sense,  since  they  contain  a  daily  record 
of  the  doings  of  Congress,  of  speeches  delivered  and  others 
not  delivered.  Although  seldom  asked  for,  these  massive  vol- 
umes are  a  very  needful  part  of  every  large  reference  library. 
Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  I  may  call  your  attention 
to  the  Patent  Office  publication,  the  Gazette,  specifications  and 
drawings  of  patents,  and  the  annual  reports.  These  publica- 
tions can  scarcely  be  termed  historical,  strictly  speaking,  yet 
are  they  not  the  history  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this  country, 
tersely  told?  of  successes,  and  of  disappointments?  They  rep- 
resent the  inventive  genius  of  the  period  that  has  no  parallel 
in  history;  a  period  which  has  produced  the  locomotive,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
electrical  science,  with  its  application  to  commercial  and  do- 
mestic uses.  But  for  the  steamboats  and  the  locomotive,  the 
West  would  still  be  a  comparative  wilderness.  In  brief,  the 
inventors  of  this  country  have  done  as  much  for  its  civilization 
and  development  as  their  fellows  in  any  vocation  or  profes- 
sion. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  government  documents,  other  than 
the  strictly  scientific,  contain  the  political,  social,  material, 
and  economic  history  of  this  country.  In  them  we  have,  con- 
secutively and  concisely  arranged,  matter  of  importance,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  American,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  collective  form,  and  which  is  available  to 
everyone. 

For  examples  take  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  Wai 
and  of  the  Navy,  including  the  official  war  records.  In  these 
one  can  find  the  whole  uncmbellished  war  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  ordnance  reports  we  can  trace  the  evolution 
of  guns  of  all  kinds,  from  the  flint-lock  blunderbuss  and 
smooth-bore  cannon  of  the  Eevolution  to  the  rapid-firing, 
breech-loading  ordnance  of  to-day.  From  the  old  wooden 
frigates,  which  served  the  purpose  of  their  time,  we  pass  to 
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the  monster  steel  battle  ships,  and  to  the  small  but,  perhaps, 
more  terrible  torpedo  boats,  of  the  present  navy. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  we  find  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  our  harbors  on 
both  seaboards,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  inland 
waters  as  well,  with  descriptions  of  the  military  defenses. 
These  reports  contain  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  of  all  im- 
portant works  in  these  classes,  flnished  and  under  construc- 
tion, and  give  descriptions  of  the  engineering  methods  and 
different  kinds  of  machinery  employed.  The  materials  of  vari- 
ous kinds  used  are  carefully  noted,  and  valuable  tables  show 
their  adaptability  to  the  several  requirements.  Thus  they 
supply  reliable  information  that  is  of  the  highest  utility  to 
mechanics,  contractors,  and  builders;  for  the  government,  as 
is  well  known,  conducts  its  work  on  scientific  principles,  keep- 
ing exact  records,  to  the  most  minute  detail,  of  tests  of  mate- 
rials and  processes  of  construction. 

In  the  United  States  Statutes  and  the  American  State  Pa- 
pers, we  hare  a  full  account  of  our  diplomatic  and  treaty  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries;  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Interior 
Department  one  can  find  our  transactions  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  Much  of  both  these  records,  however,  it  may  be 
confessed,  reflects  no  credit  to  us  as  a  Nation,  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  other  series  of  government  reports  containing 
valuable  iuformation  that  could  be  mentioned;  but  enough  has 
been  selected  to  indicate,  as  I  trust,  somewhat  adequately  the 
worth  of  the  government  publications,  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving those  that  are  on  our  shelves,  and  the  need  of  secur- 
■  ing  all  that  will  be  issued  in  the  future. 

When  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  shall  be  in  the  new 
quarters  assigned  to  it  in  the  new  Capitol,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  the  accumulation  of  the  government  publications  be 
so  completely  and  properly  classified  in  cases  and  shelves  al- 
lowing convenient  examination,  and  so  fully  catalogued,  that 
all  their  vast  stores  of  information,  or  any  desired  part  thereof, 
shall  be  quickly  obtainable  by  inquirers,  throughout  the  al- 
most infinite  range  of  knowledge  which  they  contain. 
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DAKOTA* 


BY  GOV.   SAMUEL   J.   ALBRIGHT. 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BT  JUDGE  C 


PREFACE. 

For  many  years  1  have  been  desirous  of  obtainiBg  the  exact 
facts  coDcerning  the  first  settlement  of  Dakota,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1857,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  river, 
for  the  reason  that  its  incidents  form  a  most  interesting  and 
curious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest.  It  presents 
the  only  actual  attempt  {excepting  one  earlier  instancef)  to 
form  a  government  on  the  principles  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
pure  and  simple,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  The 
settlement  here  noted  was  by  United  States  citizens,  migrat- 
ing westward;  and  the  statement  of  its  priority  should  be 
qualified  by  mention  of  the  much  earlier  but  scanty  British 
immigration  which  had  extended  from  the  Selkirk  settlement 
southward  into  the  northeast  corner  of  Dakota,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pembina. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  movement  to  colonize  the  Big  Sioux 
valley,  and  to  some  extent  was  interested  in  it;  but,  not  hav- 
ing actually  participated  in  the  immigration  and  subsequent 
proceedings,  I  hesitated  to  become  their  historian,  for  fear 
that,  through  lack  of  personal  knowledge,  I  might  fail  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  event,  and  to  the  adventurous  men  who  con- 
ceived and  executed  it.  I  could  recall  but  two  of  the  actual 
participants  to  whom  I  might  refer  for  the  facts,  Alpheus  G. 
Fuller  and  Samuel  J.  Albright,  and  as  they  had  both  been 

•Bead  at  the  montbly  meeting  of  the  ExecntlTe  Council,  Ma?  11,  1896. 
t  The  "State  of  Franklin,"  organized    Id    1784,    In    the    district    whieii    now 
tonae  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  as  noted  on  page  133.  following  this  preface. 
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unheard  of  by  me  for  nearly  forty  years,  I  had  almost  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  ever  preserving  this  bit  of  history  for  future 
generations.  An  accident,  however,  discovered  the  where- 
abouts of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Albright,  of  New  York 
City,  to  whom  I  at  once  applied  for  the  coveted  information; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  furnished  it  in  a  most  in- 
teresting and  delightfully  written  narrative,  which  cannot 
fail  to  fascinate  everyone  interested  in  our  early  history.  I 
append  his  story  in  full,  with  my  brief  preface. 

When  Wisconsin  was  admitted  into  the  Union  of  States,  in 
the  year  1848,  the  St.  Croix  river  was  chosen  as  its  western 
boundary,  leaving  out  the  part  of  the  county  of  St.  Croix  which 
lay  between  the  St,  Croix  river  and  the  Missiesippi.  Within 
the  large  territory  so  abandoned  were  the  towns  of  Stillwater, 
St.  Paul,  St,  Anthony  Palls,  and  several  other  settlements. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  at  once  set  about  finding  some 
government  for  themselves,  and  decided  that  the  remnant  of 
Wisconsin  territory  so  deserted  was  still  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin.  Governor  Dodge,  who  was  the  governor  of  the 
territory,  had  been  elected  United  States  senator  of  the  new 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which  left  Mr.  John  Catlin,  secretary  of 
the  territory,  ex-officio  governor  of  what  was  left  of  it.  Mr. 
Catlin  lived  at  Madison,  and  was  invited  to  come  to  Stillwater 
and  proclaim  the  territory  still  existent.  He  did  so,  and 
called  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Henry  H. 
Sibley  was  elected,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Washington  was 
acknowledged  and  given  a  seat  as  delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  after  which  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was,  on 
March  3,  1849,  duly  organized,  with  its  domain  extending 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Missouri. 

When  Minnesota,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  18S8,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  its  western  boundary  was  flxed  by  the 
Red  river  of  the  North  and  a  line  extending  south  from  the 
foot  of  Big  Stone  lake  to  the  north  line  of  Iowa,  thus  leaving 
out  all  the  land  extending  west  of  this  line  to  the  Missouri 
river,  which  now  belongs  to  the  two  Dakotas.  The  situa- 
tion was  identical  with  that  presented  on  the  admission  of 
Wisconsin.  Anticipating  this  condition,  a  number  of  enter- 
prising men,  a  year  previous,  bad  determined  to  improve  the 
opportunity  of  organizing  a  new  territory  out  of  the  remnant 
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which  would  be  left  of  Minnesota,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  being  proprietors  of  the  capital  city  and 
several  lesser  ones,  tiiat  might  become  the  seats  of  the  uni- 
versitj,  penitentiary,  and  other  public  institutions  of  the  new 
territory.  They  did  not  adopt  the  plan  that  was  so  success- 
ful in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  by  calling  upon  the  governor  to 
order  an  election  for  a  delegate,  for  the  reason,  undoubtedly, 
that  until  the  year  1857  there  were  no  Inhabitants  of  the 
remnant,  save  those  residing  at  Pembina  at  the  extreme  north, 
who  could  hardly  claim  to  be  of  sufBcient  importance  to  aslt 
that  they  be  recognized  as  a  separate  government;  but,  in- 
stead, they  boldly  took  possession  of  the  country  with  the 
determination  of  creating  an  entirely  new  government  with 
the  aid  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  that  Minnesota  was  strongly  Democratic  in  its 
politics;  but  the  Republican  party,  then  in  its  infancy,  liad 
gained  great  strength  in  Congress,  and  entertained  hopes  of 
electing  the  next  president,  which  it  did  in  i860.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  militated  against  the  organization  of  a  new 
territory,  the  officers  of  which  would  be  Democratic,  and  pre- 
vented the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  adventurers  who 
first  settled  Dakota. 

When  the  Sioux  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1862,  the  remain- 
ing settlements  on  the  Big  Sioux  river  were  abandoned,  and 
all  the  improvements  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war,  a  military  post  was 
established  on  May  1,  186S,  at  Sioux  Falls  for  the  protection 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  post,  which  was  called 
"Fort  Dakota,"  consisted  of  one  company  of  cavalry  at  one 
time,  and  of  infantry  at  another  time,  and  was  maintained 
until  June  18,  1869,  when  it  was  abandoned,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  two  men, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Howard  and  Ed  Broughton,  who  had  acted  as  sutlers 
for  the  post.  They  operated  a  small  trading  house,  and  dealt 
with  the  Indians.  Broughton  lived  in  the  stone  house  on  the 
river  bank,  which  was  built  by  the  settlers  from  Minnesota.  A 
few  settlers  found  their  way  into  the  valley  near  Sioux  Falls 
while  the  troops  were  there,— a  Mr.  Jeptha  Douling  and  his 
family  and  several  others.  They  supplied  milk  and  vegetables 
to  the  soldiers. 
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This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  June,  1869,  wlien 
B.  F.  Pettigrew  located  at  the  Falls.  He  found  Ijing  on  the 
rocks  the  platen  of  the  newspaper  press  that  had  been  used 
in  the  issue  of  the  "Dakota  Demoemt,"  and  has  preserved 
it  until  the  present  time,  Mr,  Pettigrew  has  been  very  promi- 
nent in  the  progress  of  Dakota.  He  represented  it  in  Con- 
gress as  territorial  delegate,  and  is  now  serving  a  second  term 
as  United  States  senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  some  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative. 

About  the  year  1871  a  brother  of  Senator  Pettigrew  found 
his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  located  on  the 
old  site  of  Flandrau,"  about  thirty-five  miles  above  Sioux  Falls, 
which  town  the  old  company  had  named  in  my  honor.  There 
was  then  no  vestige  of  the  former  settlement.  But  a  few 
Sisseton  Indians  were  living  there;  and  a  man  named  Lew 
Hulett,  a  trapper,  had  built  a  shack  in  which  he  carried  on 
a  small  trade  with  the  Indians. 

The  site  of  Medary,  one  of  the  old  locations,  still  farther 
up  the  river,  was  lost,  and  a  new  town  by  the  same  name  was 
started  a  few  miles  from  the  old  one;  but  that  has  also  dis- 
appeared, and  the  present  town  of  Brookings,  on  the  railroad, 
about  six  miles  away,  has  taken  its  place. 

Since  the  second  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  about  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  1869,  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  country  has  been  marvelous;  and  the  success  of  the  three 
principal  selections  of  sites  for  cities  made  by  the  original 
settlera,^ — Sioux  Falls,  Flandrau,  and  Brookings,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Medary, — proves  conclusively  the  sagacity  of  these 
pioneers,  as  they  are  all  now  prominent  localities  in  South 
Dakota. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  submit  the  narrative  of 
Governor  Albright,  in  the  assurance  that  its  perusal  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  everyone  who  cares  to  know  how  states 
are  made  in  the  Northwest. 

Chas,  E.  Flandeat\ 

*  The  name  of  this  town  baa  always  ticen,  and  is  now,  speUed  Flanflreaii  on 
alt  maps;  anfl  the  town  has  been  lui'oipocated  under  Uiat  name.  It  waa  a  mis- 
take In  the  beginning,  and  lias  bet^ii  continued 
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THE    STATE    OF    FRANKLIN. 

Prior  to  1772,  settlements  were  made  in  the  valleys  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, and  tlie  peo|)le  organized  themselves  into  the  "Watauga  associa- 
tion," by  way  of  forming  a  local  government.  Tbey  adopted  a  plan 
TCBting  authority  in  a  general  court,  which  consisted  of  Hve  members 
and  a.  clerJt.  In  1776,  tlie  country  of  the  Watauga  association  tecame 
annexed  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  called  the  "District  of  Washing- 

Again,  in  1780,  eight  stations  or  forts,  with  settlements  abont  them, 
situated  in  what  is  now  middle  Tennessee,  formed  themselves  into 
"The  Cumberland  compact  of  government,"  which  was  represented 
by  twelve  notables  or  "General  Arbitrators."  This  government  lasted 
until  1783. 

The  territory  of  these  settlements  all  belonged  to  North  Carolina 
tmtll  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  In  June,  1784.  The  Watauga 
people  opposed  this  cession,  and,  North  Caroiina  liaving  repealed  the 
act  of  cession,  they  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  1784  and  early  in  17.-!5, 
organized  a  state  government  and  called  it  the  "State  of  Pi-anklin." 
It  had  a  governor,  Col.  John  Sevier,  a  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Langdon 
Carter,  a  treasurer,  Mr.  WHliani  Uage,  and  a  suiJerior  court  of  three 
Judges,  the  first  of  whom  were  David  Campbell,  Joshua  Gist,  and  John 
Anderson.  The  capital  was  located  at  Greenville.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  laws  were  enacted,  among  wliich  was  one  making  otter 
Bklns  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  Under  this  law,  a  bundle  of  skins 
circulated  for  a  long  time  and  paid  many  debts;  after  which,  it  was 
discovered,  by  the  last  victim,  that  they  were  raccoon  skins  with  the 
tails  of  otters  sewed  to  them. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  the  State,  a  considerable  minority 
had  wished  it  to  be  called  Trankland  (that  is,  free  land);  and  PtanliUn, 
when  informed  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  replied  that  hi>  liad 
umlei-stood  the  name  chosen  to  be  Trankland. 

Many  of  the  people  soon  manifested  discontent  and  refused  allegi- 
ance to  the  Franklin  government,  and  It  continued  only  a  few  years. 
Its  brief  and  turbulent  history  has  been  recently  summarized  in  a  chap- 
ter of  the  tliird  volume  oC  "Tlie  Winning  of  the  West,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  country  of  the  Watauga,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin  govern- 
ments was  finally  merged  intn  Tennessee,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  part  of  that  State  on  June  1,  1796.  Sevier,  who  had  been  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the 
new  State  of  Tennessee. 

0.  E.  F. 
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GOVERNOR  ALBRIGHT'S  NAiRRATIVE. 

Comparativelj  few  of  those  who,  in  these  later  days,  jour- 
ney over  the  parallel  of  44°  from  the  Miaaissippi  to  the  Mis- 
Boori  rivers,  and  from  the  windows  of  luxurious  ears  look  out 
upon  thrifty  towns,  comfoi-tahle  dwellings,  and  highly  cultl- 
Tated  farms,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautiful  groves, 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  little  more  than  a  generation  has 
elapsed  since  the  country  through  which  they  are  speeding 
was  a  wilderness  of  prairie,  destitute  alike  of  improvement 
or  the  semblance  of  trees,  except  as  they  occasionally  fringed 
the  margins  of  small  lakes  or  sluggish  streams.  The  white 
man's  foot  had  seldom  left  its  impress  upon  the  virgin  sward. 
A  few  adventurous  trappers  had  invaded  it  for  game  and  peltsj 
Nicollet  had  explored  it  in  the  interest  of  science;  and  in  1857 
Colonel  William  H.  Nobles,  of  St.  Paul,  laid  out  and  marked 
by  earth  moun<i3  the  first  road  across  it,  doing  this  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  strong  military  escort.  A 
generation  ago  it  was,  however,  the  undisputed  home  of  the 
Sioux  Indian,  who  roamed  over  it  undisturbed  wherever  his 
fancy  led  him,  dependent  for  his  subsistence  principally  upon 
the  abundant  game  which  his  good  "Manitou"  had  bestowed 
upon  his  children  as  a  beneficent  provision  against  hunger 
and  famine.  The  pioneer  had  touched  its  eastern  boundary 
only.  It  remained  for  a  special  enterprise  to  discover  and  de- 
velop in  part  its  boundless  agricultural  wealth. 

In  the  year  1858  the  eastern  portion  of  the  former  Territory 
of  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  As  a 
territory  it  reached  west  to  the  Missouri  river;  as  a  state, 
its  western  limit  was  the  Bed  river  of  the  North,  extending 
on  about  the  same  meridian  south  to  Iowa.  What  re- 
mained of  the  original  Minnesota  was  set  apart  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  separate  territory  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the 
general  government  might  think  proper.  It  comprised  a 
large  extent  of  country,  practically  uninhabited  and  unknown 
to  the  white  man.  Previous  to  the  settlements  on  the  Big 
Sioux  in  1857,  Pembina,  in  the  extreme  north,  and  an  occa- 
sional settler  in  the  Missouri  river  valley,  comprised  all  (hat 
approximated  civilization  within  its  limits. 
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Nearly  a  year  before  the  admission  of  Mmnesota  as  a  state, 
a  company  of  gentlemen,  principally  residents  of  St.  Paul, 
associated  themselves  as  a  eocporation  under  the  title  of  "The 
Dakota  Land  Company."  Their  purpose  was  to  acquire  early 
title  to,  and  to  colonize,  some  of  the  most  desirable  agri- 
cultural tracts  and  eligible  town  sites  in  the  territory  which 
■was  expected  to  be  left  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  state  of 
Minnesota.  Among  those  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
company's  affairs  were  Alpheus  G.  Fuller,  J,. P.  Kidder,  Jo- 
seph E.  Gay,  S,  J,  Albright,  Baron  Freidenreich  and  son,  J. 
M.  Allen,  F.  J.  De  Witt,  Byron  Smith,  and  others,  all  intel- 
ligent gentlemen,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
conversant  with  the  ways  and  requirements  of  frontier  life. 
They  were  willing  to  devote  both  time  and  money  to  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  country,  and  trusted  to  the  future 
for  results. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  immediately  following  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  snow,  some  of  these  gentlemen,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Fuller,  proceeded  west  from  New  Ulm  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux,  looking  over 
the  ground  in  that  region,  and,  if  favorably  impressed,  mak- 
ing selections  of  claims  and  town  sites.  They  laid  their 
course  by  compass,  west-southwesterly.  The  journey  was 
made  with  ox  teams,  and  they  were  frequently  delayed  at 
the  crossings  of  streams,  which  usually  ran  between  bluff 
banks,  or  were  flanked  by  marshy  approaches,  overgrown  by 
rank  grass  and  high  weeds,  so  that  they  were  both  difQcult 
and  dangerous  to  ford.  The  valley  and  falls  of  the  Big  Sioux 
were  reached  without  serious  mishap,  where,  however,  the 
little  party,  which  had  expected  to  lay  the  comer  stone  of 
civilization  in  the  new  land,  were  greeted  by  a  genuine,  it 
not  entirely  pleasant,  surprise. 

Upon  their  arrival  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a 
half  dozen  adventurous  spirits,  representatives  of  the  West 
em  Town  Company,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  had  preceded 
them,  having  arrived  at  the  falls  and  begun  building  on  their 
proposed  town  site  a  few  days  earlier.  The  Iowa  immigrants 
hailed  the  arrival  of  the  new-comers,  with  their  well  equipped 
and  provisioned  outfit,  as  a  most  welcome  addition  to  their 
ranks.     The  Minnesotans,  on  their  part,  were  delighted  with 
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the  location.  They  regarded  it  as  an  ideal  spot  tov  a  town. 
The  suprounding  country  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a 
farming  district,  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  the  most  exacting  agri- 
culturist could  demand.  The  falls  of  the  river,  comprising 
several  distinct  cataracts,  were  picturesque  to  the  point  of 
grandeur;  and,  in  connection  with  the  rapids  above  them, 
might  be  utilized  as  an  unsurpassed  water  power.  They  would 
attract  mills  and  manufactories,  and  so  tend  to  build  up  a 
manufacturing  center.  The  dearth  of  timber  could  be  made 
up  for  by  the  importation  of  lumber  when  railroads  should 
be  built;  and  the  presence  of  the  enduring  quartzite  rock 
on  the  surface  gave  evidence  of  unlimited  supplies  of  build- 
ing material  beneath.  Here  appeared  to  be  all  the  requisites 
for  a  city:  beauty  of  location,  almost  unlimited  water  power, 
building  material  of  the  best  quality,  and  a  rich  farming  dis- 
trict surrounding.  Therefore  it  was  decided  that  this  should 
be  the  company's  initial  point  of  operation  in  what  was  to 
be  known  as  "Dakota."  Here  was  to  be  Sioux  Falls  City, 
the  proposed  future  capital  of  the  territory. 

This  point  having  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  a 
portion  of  the  Dakota  Land  Company's  party  proceeded  some 
thirty  miles  northward,  and,  at  a  natural  ford,  selected  a  sec- 
ond site,  which  was  christened  "Flandrau,"  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  Hon.  Charles  E.  Flandrau,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul, 
and  an  honored  citizen  of  Minnesota.  Continuing  their  ob- 
servations northward,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  far- 
ther, still  on  the  Big  Sioux  river,  another  town  was  located, 
which  they  named  "Medary,"  in  honor  of  Governor  Samuel 
Medary,  the  last  territorial  governor  of  Minnesota,  as  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  be  the  first  executive  to  administer  the 
laws  in  the  prospective  territory  of  Dakota.  This  wish  was 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Congress  failed  to  accord  to  It 
immediate  Federal  recognition;  added  to  which  was  a  desire 
upon  the  part  of  President  Buchanan  that  Governor  Medary 
should  accept  a  like  appointment  to  Kansas,  in  the  hope  that 
his  executive  ability  might  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  that 
contentious  territory. 

Having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  object  of  their  first 
western  visit,  by  the  selection  of  these  several  eligible  points 
for  occupation,  and  having  established  a  desirable  location  as 
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a  base  for  future  operations,  Mr,  Fuller  and  oue  or  two  others 
returned  to  St.  Paul,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their  party 
at  SJous  Falls  to  permanently  occupy  and  improve  the  com- 
pany's holdings,  and  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the  reception 
and  assistance  of  anticipated  immigrants. 

Ten  colonists  of  the  Western  Town  Company  and  six  of 
the  Dakota  Land  Company  spent  the  following  winter  at 
Sioux  Falls  amid  many  privations  and  hardships.  They  were 
extremely  fortunate  in  one  thing,  however.  Among  the  Iowa 
party  was  a  young  but  very  intelligent  physician.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Phillips,  fresh  from  his  eastern  studies;  and  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  surgery  and  medicine  depended  a  most  valuable  life. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  Early  in  February,  1858,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Brookings,  the  head  of  the  Iowa  colony,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  both  his  feet  badly  frozen  while  returning 
from  an  attempted  Journey  to  secure  the  site  on  which  the 
city  of  Yankton  now  stands.  From  want  of  attention,  or 
through  lack  of  the  necessaries  for  prompt  treatment,  morti- 
fication resulted;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  save  his  life,  amputation  of  both  legs  below  the  knees  was 
resorted  to.  This  operation  was  successfully  performed  by 
Dr.  Phillips,  with  no  other  implements  at  hand  than  a  large 
butcher's  knife  and  a  small  tenon-saw.  Marvelous  as  it  may 
appear,  the  patient,  lying  upon  a  bed  of  "buffalo  robes"  in 
his  floorless  cabin,  with  none  of  the  surroundings  and  com- 
forts deemed  indispensable  to  a  sick-room,  not  only  survived 
the  shock  incident  to  the  harsh  surgery,  but  entirely  regained 
his  health,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  Dakota  and  a  judge  of  one  of  her  courts. 

In  September,  1858,  Mr,  8.  J.  All'right,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  "St.  Panl  Free  Press,"  established  a  weekly 
paper  in  Sioux  Falls  City,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Da- 
kota Democrat."  The  Dakota  Land  Company  had  erected 
a  small  stone  structure  for  its  accommodation,  which  was 
donated  to  the  enterprise.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  small 
hand-press  upon  which  the  paper  was  printed  had,  previous 
to  its  removal  to  Dakota,  performed  a  similar  service  for  the 
first  newspapers  printed  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
thus  becoming  historical  as  the  pioneer  printing  press  in  four 
territories.     At  the  date  of  the  Democrat's  first  issue,  there 
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were  less  than  two-score  settlers  within  a  radius  of  seventy- 
five  miles;  and  the  nearest  point  at  which  it  couid  be  mailed 
was  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Its 
mechanical  appearance  bespoke  excellent  workmanship,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  older  communities  and  better  facili- 
ties. Advertisements  were  necessarily  scarce,  where  neither 
the  arts,  professions,  nor  trades,  were  yet  in  evidence. 
Foreign  news  items  were  frequently  old  before  they  appeared 
in  this  newspaper,  but  they  were  none  the  less  new  to  those 
who  had  no  other  means  of  information.  Its  original  matter 
comprised  local  happenings,  and  appeals  to  those  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  etill  abide  outside  the  limits  of  Dakota 
to  hasten  to  that  favored  land  of  plenty  and  possibilities, 
where  the  earth  needed  but  to  be  "tickled  with  a  hoe  to  laugh 
with  a  harvest."  It  added  unceasing  calls  upon  the  general 
government  for  territorial  organization,  but  these  were  all  to 
no  purpose.  Congress  persistently  neglected  to  heed  the  coun- 
sel and  admonitions  of  the  Democrat;  its  unprofitable  im- 
portunity was  finally  abandoned;  and  Dakota  remained  with- 
out a  representative  in  the  "fourth  estate." 

The  Indians  were  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  intrusion  of 
their  white  visitors  from  the  start,  and  became  still  more  so 
when  they  observed  evidences  of  the  continued  occupation  of 
their  favorite  camping  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Falls.  This 
distrust  grew  into  open  protest  as  claims  were  staked  off, 
cabins  built,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  cultivation.  Every 
furrow  turned  by  the  plough  was  to  them  as  a  wound  planted 
in  the  breast  of  their  loved  prairie.  They  were  not  prepared 
to  yield  peaceably  the  heritage  that  came  to  them  from  the 
Mound-Builders  of  Em-c-ni-ja.  They  might  finally  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  their  traditional  enemies;  but  not  until 
they  had  entered  an  armed  protest  against  the  justice  of  the 
claim  which  civilization  makes  to  all  the  earth. 

Ink-pa-du-ta's  band  of  Yankton  Sioux  had  furnished  fear- 
ful evidence  of  their  malignant  hatred,  in  March,  1857,  by  the 
massacre  of  an  entire  colony  of  whites  who  had  taken  up  the 
lands  about  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Sioux 
Falls.  The  slaughter  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  four 
females,  who  were  carried  away  ae  captives.  Wandering 
bands  of  Indians  were  still  roaming  over  the  country,  venge- 
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fal  aud  aggressive,  intent  upon  pillage  and  murder.  The 
Palls  were  often  visited  by  them  while  upon  their  predatory 
excursions,  sometimes  decked  out  in  war-paint,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  character  of  "good  Indians,"  which  guise  waa 
often  assumed  to  cover  theft  and  crime. 

Against  these  bands  there  was  little  protection  except 
watchfulness,  courage,  and  trusty  arms;  all  of  which  were 
occasionally  necessary  to  ward  off  threatened  danger.  A 
pumor  became  current  and  gained  credence  that  the  Sioux  na- 
tion had  combined  to  wage  systematic  and  exterminating 
war  upon  all  whites  found  between  the  Minnesota  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  Some  of  the  more  timid  in  the  western  portion 
of  Minnesota,  rumor  said,  had  already  deserted  their  claims, 
and  others  had  been  warned  by  friendly  Indians  that  unless 
they  did  the  same  they  would  have  to  abide  the  consequences. 
There  could' be  no  hope  of  effective  assistance  to  the  settlers 
at  Sioux  Falls  in  case  the  threat  was  carried  out.  The  near- 
est government  troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  Randall,  on  the 
Missouri,  and  Fort  Eidgely,  on  the  Minnesota,  at  a  distance 
of  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  each  case;  and 
should  a  concerted  insurrection  occur,  both  of  these  stations 
would  find  ample  employment  for  their  limited  forces  much 
nearer  home. 

The  Dakota  Land  Company  had,  as  one  of  its  first  improve- 
ments, erected  a  one  and  a  half  story  stone  house  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which,  in  an  emergency,  might  serve  as  a  means 
of  defense  against  superior  numbers.  The  walls  were  built  of 
boulder  rock,  laid  in  mortared  clay,  without  lime.  There  were 
but  two  rooms,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  the  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  being  reached  by  a  movable  ladder  which 
could  be  quickly  withdrawn  should  occasion  require.  This 
building  served  for  the  time  as  a  residence  for  the  company's 
ofBcials,  and,  as  intimated,  might  have  been  utilized  as  a 
means  of  defense.  But  its  limits  were  too  contracted  to  prove 
efficient  as  a  retreat  for  so  many  as  half  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity.  It  might  serve  as  a  rallying  point,  but  nothing  more; 
and  under  some  circumstances  it  would  be  as  likely  to  invite 
a  disaster  as  to  prove  a  protection  against  assault  or  siege. 

The  settlers  therefore  decided  to  construct  around  this  build- 
ing a  fortification  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  all  who 
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would  be  likely  to  seek  it  as  a  retreat  from  imminent  jeopardy. 
The  material  for  its  construction  was  near  at  hand  and  abun- 
dant. It  was  found  in  the  heavy,  tenacious  prairie-sward, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  effective  for  the  purpose; 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  buHeta  or  arrows 
to  penetrate  it  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  even  much  less. 
It  was,  of  course,  uninflammable,  which  was  a  great  point  in 
Indian  warfare;  and  time  only  served  to  make  the  layers  of 
sward  more  adhesive  and  compact.  The  walls,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  a  hundred  feet  square, 
were  pierced  by  port-holes,  which  commanded  an  unobstructed 
range  of  the  prairie  on  every  side;  whilst  corner  bastions 
commanded  the  immediate  exterior  sufficiently  to  make  scal- 
ing a  perilous  venture.  Inside  the  enclosure  was  a  living 
spring  of  pure  water,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  wa- 
ter famine;  and  each  individual  seeking  an  asylum  withia 
the  fortress  was  expected  to  bring  with  him  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  last  through  a  short  siege.  The  signal  of  danger 
and  call  for  "assembly"  was  produced  by  beating  upon  a 
pendent  circular  saw.  This,  unlike  any  other  sound,  would 
be  immediately  distinguished  throughout  the  settlement  as 
a  call  to  arms  and  concerted  action. 

Altogether,  while  this  crude  defense  would  doubtless  have 
failed  to  pass  the  critical  examination  of  scientific  engineers, 
it  would  assuredly  have  proved  a  strong  bulwark  against  any 
mode  of  warfare  possessed  by  the  Indians.  Fortunately,  it 
never  became  necessary  to  test  its  strength  or  defensive  quali- 
ties. But  its  mere  presence  afforded  a  sense  of  security  to 
the  early  settlers  at  Sioux  Falls  that  repaid  them  many  times 
over  for  the  labor  of  its  construction.  In  that  way  it  may 
have  served  to  ward  off  a  calamity  such  as  befell  the  colony 
at  Spirit  Lake, 

There  were  continued  threatenings  and  rumors  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1858,  but  nothing  more  serious  oc- 
curred in  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  the  theft,  by  some 
of  Ink-pa-du-ta's  band,  of  three  horses.  One  of  these  was  a 
valuable  animal  belonging  to  Mr.  Albright,  and  greatly  cov- 
eted by  the  Indians,  who  had  once  before  stolen  him  while  the 
property  of  Colonel  Nobles.  The  other  two  belonged  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Amidon,  who  had  arrived  from  St.  Paul  the  day  previous, 
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with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter.  Thej  were  taken  from  the 
stable  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their  loss  being  dis- 
covered half  an  hour  thereafter.  Pursuit  was  made  at  early 
dawn  the  following  morning,  and  the  trail  was  followed  north- 
ward for  two  days;  but  the  thieves  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  their  valuable  booty,  and  were  never  caught.  The  re- 
ward of  "one  hundred  dollars  for  the  return  of  the  horse  or 
the  scalp  of  the  thief,"  offered  by  the  owners  through  the 
columns  of  the  Democrat,  called  forth  some  very  pronounced 
criticisms  by  certain  Eastern  papers.  One  of  these  censors  in 
a  Boston  paper  took  up  the  matter  quite  seriously,  and  called 
for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  "Christian  savage"  who 
publicly  offered  a  reward  for  murder.  He  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  in  those  days,  on  the  frontier,  there  es- 
isted  an  unwritten  law  which  made  horse-stealing  a  capital 
crime,  punishable  with  death,  be  the  detected  culprit  white. 
black,  or  bronzed. 

As  Dakota  was  an  unattached  domain,  having  no  voice  in 
the  political  questions  that  obtained  in  either  a  state  or  a 
territory,  the  issues  that  divided  its  few  citizens  were  merely 
sectional.  A  warm  rivalry  had  sprung  up  between  Sioux 
Falls  City,  representing  the  east  and  north,  and  Yankton,  on 
the  Missouri,  which,  with  its  earliest  settlement  in  1858,  im- 
mediately became  the  center  of  interest  for  the  western  sec- 
tion. Each  desired  to  make  the  best  exhibit  of  population, 
improvement,  and  general  progress;  all  of  which  were  re- 
garded as  factors  in  the  future  location  of  the  capital  at  such 
time  as  the  country  should  change  its  condition  of  an  ostra- 
cized waif  for  that  of  a  recognized  ward  of  the  United  States 
government. 

The  immigrants  in  the  Missouri  valley  probably  outnum- 
bered those  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux;  but  the  latter 
were  more  enterprising  and  progressive,  besides  having  organ- 
ized companies,  with  capital  to  encourage  and  assist  them. 
Moreover,  these  eastern  colonists  were  almost  all  Americans, 
with  the  persistence  and  push  incident  to  their  nativity;  while 
their  more  plodding  western  rivals  were  generally  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  who  had  taken  up  claims,  and  were  content 
to  till  the  soil  and  await  events,  with  little  apparent  desire 
to  hasten  or  influence  them  by  personal  effort.     They  had 
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gone  there  in  quest  of  homes,  and  they  had  found  them.  They 
knew  but  little  of  our  language  or  methods,  and  they  were 
willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  let  others  shape  the  social  and 
political  status  of  their  adopted  country. 

Sionx  Falls,  Yankton,  and  Pembina,  were  all  in  perfect  ac- 
cord upon  one  point,  however,  and  that  was  a  desire  for  terri- 
torial organization,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of 
immigration,  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  the  eetablifih- 
ment  of  industries;  for  it  was  argued  that  investments  of 
any  kind  would  be  few  and  small  where  the  collection  of  debts 
was  left  entirely  to  the  conscience  of  the  debtor,  and  where 
contracts  could  not  be  legally  enforced,  owing  to  the  entire 
absence  of  lawful  authority.  The  Dakota  Land  Company,  on 
account  of  its  greater  interests,  was  especially  anxious  for 
organization ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  its  members  tliat  a  direct 
and  personal  appeal  to  the  powers  at  the  national  capital  by 
an  authorized  delegate,  representing  a  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens who  were  without  other  means  of  petition,  might  serve 
to  hasten  affirmative  action. 

It  was  in  consonance  with  these  views,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1858,  that  Mr.  A.  G-.  Fuller,  whose  ability  and  acquire- 
ments eminently  fitted  him  for  the  position,  was  selected  and 
consented  to  undertake  the  onerous  and  profitless  duties  which 
the  appointment  imposed.  His  labors  were  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  all;  for,  if  successful,  all  would  be  benefited  alike. 
Having  received  such  credentials  as  were  permissible  under 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Puller  proceeded  to  Washington,  He 
went  fully  equipped  with  data,  documents,  petitions,  etc.,  and 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  conspicuous  gentlemen  in 
the  West  to  influential  politicians  at  the  Federal  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  he  would  be 
recognized  as  an  empowered  representative  from  an  estab- 
lished territory;  but  he  was  admitted  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  treated  rather  as  a  quasi-delegate  by 
courtesy.  Necessarily  his  intercourse  with  Congress  was  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  Committee  on  Territories;  and  his  en- 
deavor was  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  organizing  the  new 
territory  of  Dakota.  The  committee  heard  him  patiently,  and 
became  convinced  by  his  arguments;  but  they  failed  to  make 
headway  with  the  House,  where  matters  of  greater  import- 
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ance,  at  least  to  the  members,  fui'nished  tlieuies  for  debate. 
The  times  were  unpuopitious  for  the  introduction  of  any  new 
bill  not  possessing  national  interest.  Sectional  politics  were 
at  glowing  heat;  and  niea,snres  offering  political  advantage 
to  neither  party  were  apt  to  be  set  aside.  Hepresentatives 
from  the  ^forth  and  the  South  were  jointly  digging  the  -'bloodj 
chasm,"  and  were  nncoaseiously  marshaling  for  tlie  terrible 
conflict  so  soon  to  be  inaugurated,  rnder  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Fuller  saw  that  further  effort  on  his  part  would 
be  merely  a  waste  of  time,  and  consequently  he  returned  to 
the  West,  somewhat  disappointed  at  his  present  lack  of  suc- 
cess, but  not  discouraged  as  to  the  future. 

It  was  certain  that  Dakota  could  hope  lor  no  Federal  or- 
ganization for  at  least  a  year,  and  it  might  be  delayed  for  a 
longer  and  indefinite  period.  Meanwhile  the  country  would 
be  left  without  a  semblance  of  law,  or  any  acknowledged  au- 
thority for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  crime.  This 
would  he  to  invite  within  its  limits  a  class  whose  presence 
would  be  a  constant  menace  to  society,  with  the  probable 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  farther  immigration.  These  con- 
ditions led  to  a  proposition,  which  met  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  those  concerned.  It  embraced  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  government  to  have  existence  only  until  a  more 
permanent  one  should  be  provided  by  congressional  enact- 
ment. There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  (unless 
in  the  dissimilar  action  of  Utah),  but  necessity  creates  prece- 
dents; and  in  this  instance  the  law  of  self-preservation  fur- 
nished not  only  the  pretext,  but  the  justification.  It  would 
be  a  practical  application  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  in  its 
best  sense,  and  certainly  preferable  to  lynch  law,  its  only  al- 
tematiTe  under  the  circumstances. 

In  response  to  the  generally  expressed  sentiment,  a  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  at  Sioux  Palls  City  on  a  given  day, 
in  the  summer  of  1859,  to  decide  as  to  a  proper  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  premises.  The  attendance  was  limited,  owing 
to  the  wide  separation  of  communities  and  the  primitive  means 
of  travel,  no  less  than  the  sparsity  of  population.  The  bound- 
aries north  and  south  were  the  British  Possessions  and  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska;  and  the  average  white  population  was 
scarcely  one  to  a  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.     Those 
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taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  however,  were  nniformly  men 
of  character  and  intelligence,  and  were  all  eameBt  in  the  mat- 
ter which  brought  them  together. 

Following  the  organization  and  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, came  a  brief  recital  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Dakota  were  placed,  as  American  citizens 
within  the  limits  of  the  "United  States,  but  without  political 
affiliation  with  either  state  or  territory,  being  without  laws, 
protection,  or  Federal  recognition.  As  a  result  of  the  further 
exchange  of  views,  it  was  decided  as  the  sense  of  those  as- 
sembled that  the  general  good  would  be  best  subserved  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  government  having  due  authority  to 
enact  laws  which  should  be  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  be  regarded  as  valid  and  binding  upon  all,  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  should  grant  them  a  territorial 
organization.  Authority  to  enact  laws  was  assigned  to  a 
legislative  body,  to  be  duly  elected  by  the  people  and  to  meet 
in  session  at  Sioux  Falls  City  at  a  stated  time.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  former  Territory  of  Minnesota,  modified  to  meet 
exigencies,  was  accepted  as  a  model  for  that  of  her  cast-off 
sister;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  so  change  and  amend 
the  laws  of  that  territory  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  the 
requirements  of  Dakota;  and  the  code,  so  amended,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  first  legislature  for  their  approval  or  further 
amendment. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  another  assemblage,  the  con- 
vention assumed  the  privilege  of  making  nominations  for  the 
oiBces  of  governor,  secretary,  and  delegate  to  Congress.  The 
latter  position  was  unanimously  tendered  to  the  former  dele- 
gate, Mr.  A,  G.  Fuller;  but  that  gentleman  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  proffered  honor,  in  Jastice  to  his  private  interests, 
which,  having  been  neglected  during  the  previous  winter,  now 
demanded  his  attention.  Several  names  were  proposed  in- 
stead, the  nomination  finally  going  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Kidder,  an 
eminent  jurist,  and  lieutenant  governor  of  Vermont  previous 
to  his  removal  to  St.  Paul,  from  which  city  he  came  to  Sioux 
Falls  City,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  future  residence. 

As  the  convention's  candidate  for  the  position  of  governor, 
Mr.  Henry  Masters,  of  Sioux  Falls  City,  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion.    Mr.  Masters  was  a  gentleman  of  high  executive  ability 
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and  thorough  metliod.  PreTious  to  his  present  nomiuatioii, 
he  had  bec^n  regarded  as  a  sort  of  iinofBcial  magistrate  in  the 
Sioux  valley,  to  whom  the  citizens  turned  for  counsel  and  arbi- 
tratioo  in  matters  of  controrersy.  Originally  from  Massachu- 
setts, he  removed  to  Dakota  with  his  family  and  effects,  from 
Dnbuque,  Iowa,  A  few  days  subsecjuent  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention,  the  community  was  startled  by  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  been  stricken  by  apoplexy  at  his  home,  and 
that  death  had  followed  the  stroke.  An  important  vacancy 
was  thus  created  on  the  ticket  so  recently  named,  and  one 
which  was  necessary  to  be  filled  without  delay.  It  being  im- 
practicable to  call  another  convention,  the  recent  committee 
on  nominations,  after  mature  deliberation,  named  Mr,  S.  J. 
Albright,  of  the  "Dakota  Democrat,"  to  fill  the  vacancy  so 
unfortunately  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Masters.  The 
Domination  thus  proffered  reached  Mr.  Albright  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  him  at  St.  Paul,  whither  he  had  gone,  in  company 
with  Governor  Kidder,  in  order  to  be  in  more  direct  com- 
munication with  Pembina,  whose  vote  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary factor  to  the  success  of  the  general  ticket  named  at  Sioux 
Palis.  This  included,  also,  tlie  name  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  from 
Ohio,  as  territorial  secretary. 

In  the  meantime  the  Missouri  valley  party  was  not  idle. 
They  had  met  at  Yankton  and  selected  for  their  gubernatorial 
candidate  Captain  J,  B.  S.  Todd,  a  former  oflScer  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  a  gentleman  In  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  which  his  friends  wished  to  bestow  upon  him.  His 
support  came  almost  exclusively  from  Port  Bandall  and  the 
settlers  in  the  Missouri  and  James  river  valleys,  whose  inter- 
ests he  championed.  He  was  unsnccessful,  however,  in  the 
contest  for  votes.  Pembina,  in  the  north,  held  the  balance 
of  power.  Hon.  N.  W.  Kittson,  whose  judgment  in  that  sec- 
tion was  accepted  as  almost  infallible,  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Albright,  in  whose  favor  he  exerted  his  influ- 
ence. The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  Sioux  Valley  ticket,  carrying  with  it  the  location 
of  the  capital  at  Sioux  Falls  City. 

A  good  portion  of  the  succeeding  winter  was  spent  by  Gov- 
ernor Kidder  in  TVashington,  as  the  duly  elected  delegate  to 
Congress   from   the   self-created   territory   of   Dakota.     The 
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prominent  ofBcial  position  formerly  occupied  by  him  in  Ver- 
mont, his  high  standing  as  a  lawyer,  his  extended  acquaint- 
ance witla  politicians,  and  his  own  genial  temperament,  were 
all  adjuncts  to  Governor  Kidder's  earnest  endeavors  in  the 
interest  of  his  constituents.  He  was  accorded  an  honorary 
seat  in  the  House,  which  entitled  hira  to  no  further  rights, 
however,  than  a  full  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  in  one  instance,  possibly,  to  be  heard  in  full  ses- 
sion on  the  "Territorial  Day."  He  presented  to  Congress  an 
exhaustive  brief,  which  the  House  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment, in  connection  with  an  able  oral  argument  in  favor  of 
granting  to  his  constituents  territorial  enfranchisement.  But 
argument,  oratory,  and  appeals,  proved  alike  as  unavailing  as 
were  the  efforts  of  his  predecessor;  and  he  returned  to  his 
orphaned  territory  to  report  upon  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
His  labors,  however,  were  fully  appreciated  by  those  to  whom 
he  gave  his  time  and  talents;  and  he  was  later  selected  by 
the  United  States  government  as  one  of  its  Federal  jndges. 

The  flrst  legislative  assembly  of  Dakota  came  together  in 
Sioux  Falls  City  in  the  winter  of  1859.  It  was  in  response  to 
the  mandate  of  the  people's  convention,  which  authorized  it. 
There  was  no  domed  capitol  to  open  its  wide  doors  to  these 
frontier  legislators;  no  gilded  halls,  with  soft  carpets  and 
luxurious  chairs,  to  receive  them.  In  fact,  the  capital  city 
could  boast  of  no  sort  of  public  building,  nor  private  one, 
either,  large  enough  to  accommodate  both  branches.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  select  two  places,  in  near  proximity,  in 
which  to  hold  the  legislative  sessions.  The  Senate  was  called 
to  order  in  the  cabin  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Brookings,  who  had  been 
elected  as  a  member,  and  who  afterward  was  chosen  as  the 
president  of  that  body,  although  his  infirmities,  heretofore 
related,  made  it  extremely  diflScult  for  him  to  leave  his  home. 
The  House  of  Representatives  met  in  the  office  of  the  "Da- 
kota Democrat,"  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  a 
speaker  and  clerk.  That  newspaper  was  chosen  as  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  public  printing  for  both  branches.  It  was 
agreed  to  make  the  session  as  brief  as  possible.  There  was, 
indeed,  little  to  be  done  except  to  put  upon  record  the  facts 
relating  to  the  institution  of  the  government;  the  enactment 
of  a  code  of  laws;   the  defining  of  county  limits;   the  incor- 
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poration  of  several  companies;  and  the  petitioning  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  body,  for  territorial  organization.  Tliey  found 
ready  for  joint  action,  immediately  upon  assembling.  "House 
Bill  No,  1:  To  enact  certain  laws  for  the  government  of  Da- 
kota Territory."  It  was  a  neatly  printed  bill,  covering  sev- 
eral foolscap  pages,  so  amending  the  Minnesota  code  as  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  needs  of  Dakota.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  named  by  the  preceding  convention, 
and  was  adopted  with  very  few  amendments.  Having  con- 
cluded their  labors  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned;  and  so  was  created  and  inaugufated  the  only 
genuine  "squatter  sovereign"  government  known  to  our  his- 
tory, the  record  of  which  should  find  a  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  two  Dakotas,  now  grown  rich  and  populous.  Nor  should 
the  memory  of  those  who,  amid  hardship  and  perils,  and  in 
some  eases  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  planted  the  seeds  of 
civilization  and  laid  tbe  foundation  for  tbe  building  of  two 
states,  be  permitted  by  their  historians  to  die  with  the  genera- 
tion that  knew  them. 

The  names  of  the  settlers  at  Sioux  Falls  in  the  years  1858 
and  1859,  so  far  as  now  remembered,  are  the  following:  Al- 
pheus  G.  Fuller,  J.  P.  Kidder,  S.  J.  Albright,  James  M.  Allen, 
J.  E.  Gay,  Byron  M.  Smith,  F.  J.  De  Witt,  W.  W.  Brookings, 
Dr.  J,  L,  Phillips;  Henry  Masters,  wife,  and  three  children; 
C.  S.  White,  wife,  and  child;  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  wife;  Baron  P. 
Freidenreich,  and  his  son;  J.  B,  Araidon,  wife,  and  two  grand- 
children; 1. 1.  Stewart,  Joseph  Scales,  Mr,  Philbrick,  James  M. 
Evans,  A.  L,  Kilgore,  L.  B.  Atwood,  and  James  McCall. 

The  Sioux  name  of  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls  is  Can-san-san 
Ha-ha  Oton-wi,  meaning  "Whitewood  Bapids  City,"  The 
species  of  tree  referred  to  is  plentiful  in  the  narrow  belts  of 
timber  which  grow,  here  and  there,  along  the  banks  of  the  Big 
Sioux  river.  It  also  has  a  wide  geographic  range  in  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada,  east  of  the  100th  merid- 
ian, being  known,  perhaps,  more  commonly,  under  its  other 
names,  as  the  basswood  or  American  linden. 
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I. 
PASSAGE  OF  THB  ENABLING  ACT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MINNESOTA  TO 
THE  UNION  AS  A  STATE. 
During  the  first  great  epoch  of  our  national  liistory,  from 
1789  to  1861,  the  motiyes  governing  the  admission  of  new 
states  were  too  often  based  upon  policy  and  expediency  rather 
than  justice.  The  partisan  or  sectional  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages likely  to  accrue  were  scrutinized  with  much 
greater  care  than  the  constitutional  and  legal  requisites  for 
admission.  It  would  hardly  he  safe  to  assert  that  even  in 
these  latter  days  the  admission  of  a  State  is  entirely  free  from 
the  taint  of  partisanship;  but  during  the  first  seventy  years 
of  our  national  existence  there  was  one- burning  issue,  con- 
cerning which  the  opposing  parties  were  fearfully  in  earnest, 
and  which,  though  repeatedly  tempered  by  compromises, 
gained  in  intensity  as  time  went  on  and  rendered  nnbiased 
political  action  well-nigh  impossible. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  seven  of 
the  thirteen  States  had  abolished  slavery;  in  the  remaining 
six  that  institution  still  existed  iu  varying  degrees  of  vigor. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  States  in  the.  order  of  admission  re- 
veals the  fact  that  a  slave-holding  State  alternates  with  a  non- 
slaveholding  one,  and  that  very  rarely  are  two  of  the  same 
character  admitted  in  succession.  This  order  is,  by  no  means, 
accidental,  but  is  the  result  of  a  succession  of  compromises. 
The  object  was  to  maintain,  in  so  far  as  possible,  an  equi- 
librium in  Congress,  but  particularly  in  the  Senate,  between 
the  opponents  and  advocates  of  slavery.     So  jealously  was 
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this  fictitious  balanco  maintained  that  after  the  adraiasion  ot 
Wisconsiii  in  18i8.  and  until  the  adrent  of  California  in  1850. 
there  were  fifteen  States  in  which  the  institution  of  siaverv 
was  fostered  and  the  same  number  in  which  it  was  prohibited 
by  law.  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  State  as  part  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  the  eqailibriuin  thus  destroyed 
was  never  restored.  The  great  contest  which  had  abated  for 
the  moment  was  renewed  with  increased  rigor  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebrasica  Act  of  1854;  and  when,  in  1850,  ilinnesota  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Union  the  two  contending  forces  were " 
striving  in  every  possible  way  to  gain  the  mastery  over  dis- 
puted Kansas.  Such  auspices  as  these  were  by  no  means 
favorable  for  the  admission  of  a  State,  and  for  months  and 
even  years  the  "Kansas  question"  and  other  political  obsta- 
cles hung  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  Minnesota.  Her 
transition  to  statehood  was  not  destined  to  be  an  easy  one. 

On  December  24,  1856,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
people  of  that  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
bin  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
Galnsha  A,  Grow  of  Pennsylvania  was  chainnan.  On  Janu- 
ary 31,  1857,  Mr.  Grow  reported  a  substitute  which  differed 
from  the  bill  of  Mr.  Eice  in  two  particulars. 

The  substitute,  which  afterward  became  the  "Enabling  Act" 
of  Minnesota,  defined  the  boundaries*  of  the  proposed  state 
as  they  now  exist.  Mr.  Eice's  bill  named  the  Big  Sioux  river 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State  in- 
stead of  a  line  due  south  from  the  outlet  of  Big  Stone  lake  to 
the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  specified  in  the  commit- 
tee's substitute.  The  substitute  thus  cut  off  a  narrow  strip 
of  tei'ritory  estimated  by  Mr.  Grow  to  contain  between  500 

*  "BeaimiiBg  at  the  point  in  tlie  center  of  the  main  channei  of  tbe  Kefl  river 
of  the  Nortli,  where  the  bonnflary  iine  between  the  TJnitefl  States  anfi  the 
British  possessions  crosses  the  same;  ihence  up  the  mais  channel  of  said  river 
to  that  of  tbe  Bois  lies  Slonx  rlrer;  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  said  rivet 
to  Lake  Trayers;  thence  up  the  center  of  said  lake  to  the  southern  extremity 
thereof;  thence  In  a  direct  line  to  tbe  head  of  Btg  Stone  take;  thence 
through  its  center  to  Its  outlet;  thpnoe  by  a  due  south  line  to  the  norOi  Une 
of  tbe  State  of  Iowa;  thence  east  along  the  northern  houndary  of  said  State  to 
tbe  main  citannc!  of  the  Mississippi  river;  thence  up  tbe  main  channel  of  eald 
river,  and  following  the  bonndary  line  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  until  the  same 
Intersects  tbe  &nlat  Louis  river:  thence  down  said  river  to  and  through  Lalte 
Superior,  on  tbe  boundary  line  of  Wlaconain  and  Michigan,  until  it  Intersects  the 
dividing  Hoe  betB-een  the  tlnited  States  and  the  British  - ' "■ 

g>  Pigeon  river  and  following  said  divldinE  line,  to  the 
ongressiona!  Globe,  vol.  43,  appendix,  p.  402. 
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and  600  square  miles.  The  Territorj  of  Miniiesota,  according 
to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  extended  on  the  west  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  White  Earth  rivers,  thus  embracing  a  large  part 
of  the  present  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.* 

The  bill  reported  bj  Mr,  Grow  further  proTided  that  Min- 
nesota should  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  all  other  waters  forming  a  common  boundary 
between  herself  and  any  other  present  or  future  State  of  the 
Union,  and  that  the  said  river  and  navigable  waters  leading 
into  the  same  should  be  common  highways  free  both  to  in- 
habitants of  Minnesota  and  to  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  without  payment  of  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  toll.  This 
provision  was  not  contained  in  Mr.  Bice's  bill.  The  two  bills 
were  practically  identical  aside  from  the  two  particulars 
Snentioned. 

Each  of  them  alike  provided  that  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  (1857)  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  to  meet  at  the  capital 
on  the  second  Monday  in  July.  These  delegates  were,  first 
of  all,  to  determine  by  vote  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
proposed  State  wished  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  if  so, 
they  were  to  draft  a  constitution  and  take  all  necessary  steps 
for  establishing  a  State  government.  In  case  of  decision  for 
immediate  admission,  the  United  States  Marshal  was  to  take 
a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  State  in  order  to 
determine  its  representation  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provisions,  several  propositions 
were  made,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
were  to  be  bioding  on  the  State  and  the  national  government 
alike.  It  was  thus  proposed  that  sections  sixteen  and  thirty- 
six  in  every  township  of  public  land  in  the  State  be  granted 
for  the  use  of  schools;  that  seventy-two  sections  of  land  be 
reserved  for  the  support  of  a  State  University;  that  ten  sec- 
tions of  land  be  devoted  to  the  completing  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  State  or  for  the  erection  of  others  at  the  capital ; 
that  all  the  salt  springs  in  the  State,  not  exceeding  twelve  in 
number,  with  six  sections  of  contiguous  land,  be  granted  for 
State  use,  this,  however,  with  the  proviso  that  no  individual 

*FoT  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Minnesota  see  Nelll's  History  of  Mlnn&- 
SOta,  pp.  482  and  493.  There  are  two  riTers  trlbntary  to  the  Missoatl  and 
known  as  White  Earth.  One  Is  in  the  present  State  of  Sonth  Dakota,  while 
the  other  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Missouri  In  the  northwestern  part  of 
North  Dakota,  about  Btstr  miles  east  of  the  Montana  line.  The  Totter  Is  the 
one  mentioned  !n  fliing  the  boundaries  of  tlie  Territory  of  Minnesota. 
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rights  in  the  springs  were  to  be  abrogated ;  aad  that  five  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  of  all  public  lands  within  the  State  be 
granted  to  the  State  for  internal  improTcments.* 

In  commenting  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State, 
John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  states  should  be  formed  from  the  Korthweat 
Territory.!  Since  five  States  had  already  been  formed,  he 
urged  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  to  incor- 
porate a  part  of  that  Territory  in  a  new  State  as  Mr.  Grow 
proposed  to  do.J  He  thought  it  inconsistent  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  ordinance  should  be  violated  while  the  article? 
prohibiting  slavery  should  be  so  strenuously  insisted  upon. 
Mr.  Grow  thought  no  violence  would  be  done  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ordinance.  He  could  see  no  violation  of  compact  in  incor- 
porating in  adjacent  territory  a  little  "gore  of  land"  left  out- 
side of  the  organized  States.  Mr.  Garuett  of  Virginia  made 
an  unsuccessfnl  attempt  to  sidetrack  the  bill  by  laying  it  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Boyce  of  South  Carolina  said  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  Minnesota  in  case  her  popu- 
lation was  sufficient.  Mr.  Grow  replied  that  trustworthy  es- 
timates placed  the  population  between  175,000  and  200,000 
inhabitants.lf  There  was  very  little  debate.  Mr.  Grow 
forced  a  vote  under  the  "whip  and  spur  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion," and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  97  to  75,  as  follows: 
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The  bill  provided  that  those  qualified  to  vote  at  temtorial 
elections  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention.  This  meant  that  aliens  with  cer- 
tain specified  qualifications  could  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  an  equality  with  citizens  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  some  of  the  members  of  the 
"National  American"  or  "Know  Nothing"  party,  as  well  as 
southern  members,  took  occasion  to  explain  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  was  due  to  this  alien  suffrage  feature.  Alien 
suffrage  was  contrary  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  National 
American  party;  and  aliens  were,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  slave 
labor.  It  will  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  table  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
only  four  of  them  voting  against  it.  Of  these  four,  Ezra 
Clark  of  Connecticut  was  elected  as  an  "American"  Eepob- 
lican;  and  Oscar  P.  Moore  of  Ohio,  although  elected  to  the 
34th  Congress  as  a  Republican,  disclosed  evidence  of  "Ameri- 
can" sympathies  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  American  party 
for  the  next  Congress.  The  votes  of  tie  Democratic  and 
Whig  parties  were  quite  evenly  divided.  According  to  the 
tenets  of  the  American  party  their  entire  vote  should  be  cast 
against  the  bill,  but  the  northern  Americans  were  placed 
between  two  fires.  They  would  gladly  vote  to  admit  a  free 
State,  but  the  alien  suffrage  feature  was  very  objectionable; 
as  a  result,  seven  of  them  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  eight 
in  the  negative.*  Although  the  vote  as  a  whole  was  not 
strictly  sectional,  the  bulk  of  the  support  of  the  bill  came  from 
the  North  and  of  the  opposition  from  the  South. f 

•  Six  of  these  negative  votes  came  from  New  England,  and  two  from  New 

t  Bigbtyflveof  theoinetTBeTen  vo'es  cast  In  favor  of  tlie  1111  tame  from  the 
North  and  fortj  eight  Of  the  aeventj  fire  votes  m  opposition  came  trom  the 
South  Some  famlllRr  ORmes  are  found  nmoDg  tbe  members  voting  on  the  bill 
On  the  affirmative  were  Schnvler  Colfax  afterward  viee  preoiaent  of  the 
Cnited  States  during  Grants  fltat  term  William  H  Englisb  afternard  can 
dlflate  for  the  vice  presidenov  w  Itb  Hancock  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  Justin 
8  Mtrrill  of  Vermont  now  the  father  of  the  Senate  C  f  Waahhoroe  at 
Wisconsin    B    B    Washliurne  of  nilnois   and  Israel  Waslibume   Jr     of  Maine 
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THE  ENABLING  ACT  IN  THE  SENATE. 
Having  passed  the  House,  the  bill  went  to  the.  Senate  on 
Febntai-y  2,  1857,  and  ivas  refei'red  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritoriea,  of  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  was  chair- 
man. On  February  IS,  Mr.  Douglas  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate  witliout  amendment,  and  on  the  21st  it  came  op 
for  consideration.  Mr.  Douglas  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  Mr.  Grow  had  done  in  the  House,  Asa  Biggs  of 
North  Carolina  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  only 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention.  The  whole  of  the  vigor- 
ous contest  in  the  Senate  was  made  on  the  principle  contained 
in  this  amendment.  The  discussion  was  protracted  by  grace 
of  senatorial  courtesy  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  permitted  alien  suffrage  as  insti- 
tuted by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  against  this  feature 
the  senators  from  the  slave-holding  states  made  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  crusade.  Mr.  Douglas  wished  the  bill  to 
pass  the  Senate  without  amendment,  as  he  considered  a  re- 
commitment to  the  House  at  that  late  date  meant  defeat  for 
the  measure  as  far  as  that  Congress  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Biggs  took  the  floor  in  behalf  of  his  amendment.  He 
disclaimed  being  "tainted  with  'Know  Nothingism,'  "  bot  held 
that  In  the  formation  of  organic  law  suffrage  should  be  re- 
stricted to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  argued  that  the 
principle  embodied  in  his  amendment  was  found  in  the  Oregon 
bill,  and  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  aliens  to 
vote  in  Minnesota  while  in  Oregon  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  Oregon  bill 
had  not  yet  come  before  the  Senate  but  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  the  absurdity  of  making  it 
a  precedent  was  apparent  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  and  emphasize  it.  This  same  question  of  alien  suf- 
frage had  been  exhaustively  discussed  during  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  controversy;  and  though  the  present  discussion 
was  little  more  than  threshing  over  some  of  the  old  straw 
of  the  famous  Act  of  1854,  yet  the  senatorial  flails  plied  with 
almost  ceaseless  activity  and  with  unahated  vigor, 
ir— 8 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Douglas  went  into  the  history 
of  the  matter.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  he  said,  under 
which  thp  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized,  prorlded 
that  the  qualifications  of  voters  should  he  fixed  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  provided  only  that  none  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  had  declai^d  on  oath  their  in- 
tention to  become  such,  should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Acting  under  the  authority  thus  conferred,  the  legislature  of 
the  Territory  had  prescribed  that  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  Territory  for  one 
year  and  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
coald  vote  in  case  they  possessed  certain  other  qualifications 
not  necessary  to  be  specified  here.  Mr,  Douglas  contended 
that  this  arrangement  had  proved  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect and  should  be  left  intact.  Mr.  Biggs  held  that  the  uni- 
form practice  was  to  alloFw  none  but  citizens  to  vote,  while 
Mr.  Douglas  correctly  maintained  that  there  was  no  uniform 
rule  in  regard  to  the  matter.  He  further  contended  that  it 
would  be  unjust  and  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  exclude  any  from  voting  for  delegates  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention  who  had  hitherto  exercised  the  right 
of  suffrage  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the  right  to  vote 
pertained  to  citizenship,  and  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  any  but  citizens  voters.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  had 
given  Congress  the  power  "to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization."  This  Congress  had  done,  and  it  would  be  an 
infraction  of  the  law  of  Congress  and  of  the  Constitution  to 
permit  aliens  to  vote.  He  held,  too,  that  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  provided  for  citizen  suffrage  exclusively.  To  this  Mr, 
Pugh  of  Ohio  objected,  and  Mr.  Brodhead  quoted  from  the 
ordinance  to  fortify  his  position.  In  so  doing,  however,  he 
read  a  clear  and  decided  provision  for  alien  suffrage,*  The 
result  must  have  been  to  stultify  completely  that  portion  of 
his  argument,  yet  he  seems  to  have  gone  bravely  on. 

Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi  followed  with  an  able  argu- 
ment against  alien  suffrage.     A  State,  he  held,  can  confer  the 

e  district,  haylug 
ea,  End  being  resident  in  tlie  di 
pe  in  the  district,  shall  be  cec 

a  the  Ordinance  ot  1 
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elective  francliiee  upon  whom  it  pleases;  but  it  is  for  Congress 
to  sav  wliether  oi'  not  aliens  shall  vote  for  delegates  to  the 
State  conetitotiona!  convention.  He  argued,  not  for  the  un- 
constitutionality, but  for  the  inexpediency,  of  allowing  aliens 
to  vote.  He  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  the  Know  Noth- 
ings. "I  despise  their  doctrines  as  much  as  anybody  does," 
was  his  emphatic  assertion.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  he 
contended,  alien  suffrage  is  dangerous.  "There  may  be,"  he 
said,  "in  this  Territory  Norwegians  who  do  not  read  one  word 

of  English What  a  mockery,  and  what  a  trifling 

with  sacred  institutions  is  it  to  allow  such  people  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote!"* 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  afterward  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  so-called  Constitutional  Union  party,t  followed 
with  a  remarkable  argument,^remarkable  alike  for  the  poli- 
tical and  constitutional  heresies  which  it  contained  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  them.  His  friends  and  foes, 
although  at  variance  in  the  main,  were  almost  unanimous  in 
opposing  the  main  issue  of  his  argument.  Mr.  Bell  took  issue 
with  Mr.  Brown  and  declared  that  the  State  bad  not  the  sole 
power  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  her  voters.  This  right  to 
regulate  suffrage  inside  of  the  State  had  been  held,  both  be- 
fore and  since,  to  be  within  the  undisputed  province  of  the 
individual  States  J;  and,  in  taking  his  remarkable  stand,  Mr. 
Bell  was  treading  upon  the  State  rights  corns  of  many  of  his 
fellow  senators, — an  imposition  not  slow  to  be  resented. 
When  informed  of  the  fact  that  alien  suffrage  was  permitted 
by  law  in  Virginia,  his  ready  answer  was  that  in  that  case 
Virginia  was  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  be  true  no  less  than  fifteen  st^tei  iie  in  like  manner 
violating  the  C  institution  to-d\v  § 
•  Cong   aiobe.  vol   4S   p   810 

t  The  resurrected  wreck  of  tlie   4m    lean  or  Know  Nothing  partr 
,  ConfiUtntlonBl  IjHW    T   M    toolev    p    Sal 

S  The  powe  of  natural i^atiun  res  des  n  Congress  exclusively  tint  State 
legislation  has  operated  n  rffeot  so  as  practli^illy  to  appropriate  that  inner 
for  the  eeveral  'States  Many  of  the  atate  leglfeiatures,  by  varlono  iawE  have 
bestowed  upon  aiieis  the  most  Important  a  tributes  of  (dtiseneb  i  Ac  ording 
to  State  law  aa  alien  can  reside  here  without  hindrance  end  In  canv  States 
he  can  hold  convey  and  transmit  rea  estate  to  his  descendants  ihe  privl 
lege  of  voting  a  giveui  to  him  a  fllteen  Stitet.  When  an  alien  enjoys  ttiese  Im 
portant  attnbntea  of  ciaaenih  p  there  is  but  little  distinction  between  him  and 
a  citizen  Indeed  as  the  suffrage  would  seen  paiticniarty  to  le  ong  to  c  ti 
iens  and  as  the  voter  for  repre^en  at  vei  in  the  State  leglsiiture  may  vote  (or 
representatives  In  Congress  a  =  It  would  seem  that  there  might  lo  ome  Ques- 
tion whefber  a  State  ponid  confer  poi  an  alien  this  high  pr  yl  c-e  It  is  a 
Snestion  however  which  has  never  be  n  n  ade  Oooley  p  gf  Inasmuch  ai 
le  quest  on  has  never  been  adjud  rated  he  presumpt  ou  Is  that  the  prevailing 
pra  tice  ii  constltntional 
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Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  eocreetly  held  that  when  a  State  was 
ODce  admitted  she  had  full  control  over  the  quaJiflcationa .  of 
her  electors.  He  was,  however,  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Biges.  There  was  danger,  he  thought,  that 
some  provision  might  be  inserted  into  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State  favorable  to  aliens,  tut  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Biggs  then  cited  precedents  to  prove  his  case.  He  said 
that  the  EnabliBg  Act  for  Ohio  restricted  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  to  "male 
citizens  of  the  United  States."*  Soch  certainly  was  not  the 
case.  Section  4  of  this  Act,  after  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  vote,  provided 
that  "all  other  persons  having,  in  other  respects,  the  legal 
qualifications  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Territory,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  choose  representatives  to  form  a  convention ."i"  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  authorized  alien  suffrage  in  the  Territory  and 
the  Enabling  Act  extended  that  privilege  to  voting  for  dele- 
gates to  the  State  constitutional  convention.  Mr.  Biggs  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  enabling  acta  for  Indiana  and  Illinois  en- 
titled citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  for  representatives 
to  a  constitutional  convention;  all  of  which  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  These  two  enabling  acts  provided  for 
alien  suffrage  in  almost  the  exact  words  quoted  above  from 
the  Ohio  Act.J 

Mr.  Douglas  cited  the  law  in  the  cases  of  Illinois  and  In- 
diana; and  Mr.  Biggs  revived  hie  former  absurdity  of  making 
a  precedent  of  the  Oregon  bill,  which  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut  argued  against  the  amend- 
ment. In  his  opinion  the  electoral  qualifications  should  re- 
main as  specified  by  the  territorial  legislature. 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  maintained  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  aiien  suffrage  was  settled  long  ago.  Texas, 
he  said,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  without  having  a  single 
citizen  of  the  United  States.§     The  right  of  suffrage,  he  ar- 

~  •  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  13,  p.  812,  ,       „       ,  ,„.„ 

t  Anoals  of  Congress,  7th  CoBgresa,  lat  Session,  p.  134i), 
±  Annals  of  Congress,  14tli  Congress,  Ist  Session,  p.  1811, 
S  In  the  "Joint  Resolution  for  auneslni  Texas  to  the  L'nlted  Stntea,"  nothing 

Is  sala  oC  the  quallfloHtions  of  electors.    (U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  5,  p.  707.) 
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gued,  should  be  co-exteneiye  with  the  obligation  to  submit 
to,  support,  and  defend  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  pub- 
lie  policy,  too,  it  waa  best,  in  his  opinion,  to  allow  alien  »"*- 
frage  in  new  States,  because  the  population  of  these  Siates 
is  composed  largely  of  aliens. 

Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina  tlioiiglit  that  the  time  had 
passed  for  questioning  the  right  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  her  electors;  .yet  he  was  not  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing any  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  State. 

Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  the  "Natick  cobbler,"  must 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  voice  in  the  Senate  the 
sentiments  of  his  varied  constituency,  inasmuch  as  he  owed 
his  election  to  a  coalition  of  Democrats,  National  Americans, 
and  Free  Soilers.  Yet  there  was  no  equivocating  on  his  part, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  terse  and  vigorous  speech,  there 
conld  be  no  doubts  in  the  mind  of  any  one  regarding  his  posi- 
tion. He  pronounced  emphatically  against  alien  suflrage,  and 
while  declaring  the  principle  of  the  Biggs  amendment  to  be 
just,  politic,  and  expedient,  he  announced  his  intention  to  vote 
against  it;  and,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, he  gave  utterance,  no  doubt,  to  the  thought  which 
wa«  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  of  bis  more  politic,  but 
less  candid,  colleagues  from  the  North.  "Minnesota,"  he  de- 
clared, "will  come  into  the  Union  robed  in  the  white  garments 
of  freedom;  and  I  can  give  no  vote  that  shall  put  in  jeopardy 
her  immediate  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of  free  Common- 
wealths."* In  his  opinion,  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  operate  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  admission  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  argued  that  it  was  against  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  allow  aliens  to  vote.  He  insisted 
that  allowing  an  alien  to  vote  was  practically  the  same  as 
making  him  a  citizen,  which  is  clearly  not  the  case.  An  alien 
possessing  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  simply,  lacks  some  very 
important  attributes  of  citiKenship.  "By  conferring  on  an 
alien  the  highest  prerogative  of  citizenship,  do  you  not,  in 
effect,  for  all  political  purposes  make  him  a  citizen?"  Taking 
the  word  "political"  in  its  restricted  sense,  Mr.  Crittenden's 
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question  is  clearly  entitled  to  an  afilrmative  answer;  but 
there  are  privileges  of  citizensliip  otlier  tlian  political  ones. 
An  allien  might  be  allowed  to  vote  in  a  Htate,  and  jet  not  liave 
the  -priYiIege  of  permanently  residing  there  or  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  transmitting  real  estate.  This  is  not  a  probable 
ease,  but  is  theoreticallj  possible.  These  privileges,  it  is  true, 
are  frequently  granted  to  aliens  and  operate  partially  to  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  an  alien  and  a  citizen;  but  the 
State  can  never,  without  the  power  to  naturalize, — which  it 
does  not  possess, — grant  to  an  alien  "all  the  privileges  and 
immunities"  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  the  citizens 
of  each  state.*  Making  an  alien  a  voter  is  certainly  not  mak- 
ing him  a  citizen;  but  it  nmst  be  admitted  that,  by  the  grace 
of  State  legislation,  the  difference  is  in  many  cases  not  very 
marked. 

Clement  0.  Clav,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  called  Mr.  Seward  to  task 
for  his  statement  that  suffrage  should  be  coextensive  with  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  government.  In  that  case,  he  argued, 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  should  be  exlended  to  both  sexes,  to 
infants,  to  blacks  and  reds  as  well  as  whites, — in  short,  to  all 
races,  all  ages,  and  all  sexes.  He  announced  his  intention  to 
support  the  amendment,  but  disclaimed  any  sectional  preju- 
dice and  disavowed  even  the;  slightest  synijiathy  for  the 
Know  Nothing  party. 

Mr.  Adams  of  Jiississippi  denied  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  or  the  States  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon 
aliens.  There  is.  he  said,  no  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  affirming  the  right  of  either  to  do  so.  The 
simple  answer  to  this  is  that  no  such  decision  is  essential.  In 
the  absence  of  adjudication,  the  statutes  conferring  the  privi- 
lege of  suffrage  are  presumed  to  be  valid.  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  regarding  ail  statutes  whose  constitutionality  has 
never  been  te8ted.t 

After  being  thus  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  to  2i ;  the  south- 
em  senators,  as  a  rule,  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  those 
from  the  North  in  the  negative.^ 

~  rt.   IV..   Sfc.   1.  CI.  1. 


„        „       _     _  These  four  v 

TboiQson'(DeQi.)  of  Xeir  Jersey,  Solomou  Foot  (Rep.) 
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After  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Biggs  was  thus  disposed  of, 
Senator  George  W.  Jones  of  Iowa,  at  the  instance  of  citizens 
of  Minnesota  then  in  Washington,  offered  an  amendment  per- 
mitting the  people  of  Minnesota  to  decide  by  vote  whether  the 
proposed  State  should  have  the  boundaries  specified  in  the 
hill  or  should  embrace  only  that  portion  of  the  Territory  lying 
south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel,"  The  amendment  met  with 
but  little  favor  and  was  speedily  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  47  to  1,  John  B. 
Thompson  of  Kentucky  casting  the  solitary  negative  vote.  It 
was  verj'  evident,  however,  that  this  disposition  of  the  bill 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  its  friends.  The  bill  as 
amended  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  House  for  consider- 
ation, and  as  the  session  w^as  to  expire  in  ten  days  it  was  not 
at  all  probable  that  the  bill  could  be  passed. 

Accordingly,  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  at  once  gave 
notice  that  he  would  in  due  time  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed.  On  February  24  he  did  so, 
explaining  that  his  intention  was  to  reach  and  reconsider  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Biggs. 

Breezy  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  being  the  only  senator 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  define  his  position.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  entertainingly 
and  candidly,  if  not  logically.  He  thought  the  bill  was  im- 
proved by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Biggs,  but  should  not  be 
passed  either  amended  or  not  amended.  "I  am  against  the 
bill,"  he  said,  ''with  or  without  amendments.  I  am  against 
it  velis  et  remis,  teeth  and  to<'nails,  throughout."  Our  domain, 
he  held,  was  being  extended  too  much  with  no  strong  central 
government  to  hold  it  from  breaking  asunder;  "for  state 
rights  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  day."  He  charged  that 
Minnesota  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  prematurely  and 
hastily,  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  politicians.  He 
quoted  from  a  letter  writtenf  some  years  before  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  to  Henry  W.  Livingston,  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
head,  Jr.  (Deui.).  of  I'enosjlyiinla.  and  Hamilton  Fish  (Whig)  of    New    Tork. 


Robert  Toomba  of    Georgia  was  the    only  mnD    from  tlie  South  Totlng  In 

. —      r — ._  ^,„    =, — ..„   .    ^ — ,„    —  -  wmiam  H.  SewBid      -  -  *- 

I,  John  J.  Grittendi 

.„ Hamn  and  John  S 

"Trent  Aftalc,"  appear  among  the  "reas." 


DegBtlTe.    Lenls  Cass,  Stephen  A.  Donglaa,  and  William  H.  Sewald.  are  fonnd 
...    _j,,^  Jndah  P.  Ben -- -   "    "-■      "  '    • 


c  Sam  Houston,  together  trlth  Jamen  M.  Hamn  and  Jobn  Slidetl,  after- 

insnifiuoua  in  the  "Trent  Aftalc,"  appear  among  the  "reas." 

e  4Sth  parallel  Is  a  little  above  the  line  aiTldtng  the  Dakotas.    It  crosses 


^r  of  Motdson  county  a  few  miles  north  ot  l3ttle 

t  Cong,   Globe,  vcl.  43.   p.  849. 
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gress  did  not  have  the  power  to  admit  a  State  formed  from 
territory  not  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Ccnstitution.  The  letter  further  stated  that 
the  writer  had  always  held  that,  should  Canada  or  Louisiana* 
be  acquired,  they  should  be  governed  as  provinces  and  have 
no  voice  in  the  federal  councils.  Adherence  to  this  doctrine 
would,  of  course,  exclude  Texas,  Florida,  and  those  States 
organized  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  Mexican  cession. 
Here  Mr,  Thompson  gave  utterance  to  a  reason  for  opposing 
the  admission  of  the  new  State  which  others  of  his  Southern 
colleagues,  doubtless,  entertained  but  were  too  politic  to  ex- 
press. 

■'Whenever  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  he  said,  "shall  be  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  have  in  this  body  two  additional  voices 
against  what  I  think  are  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  1 
am  not,  as  a  southern  man,  going  to  vote  to  help  them  to 
bludgeon  us.  I  am  not  going  to  put  into  their  hands  the  club 
with  which  to  cleave  down  a  brother.  When  they  are  ad- 
mitted, they  will,  like  all  new  States,  be  continually  asking 
for  public  lands  for  schools;  for  alternate  sections  of  land 
for  roads;  and  we  shall  have  propositions  for  lighthouses,  for 
harbors,  and  for  lake  defenses;  and  we  shall  be  told  about 
the  adjacency  of  the  Canada  border  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection. When  a  Minnesota  senator  lands  here  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  bashaw  with  three  tails,  with  the 
aristocratic  gravity  of  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  will  open  his  budget,  and  unfold  proposition  after 
proposition  for  roads,  for  canals,  for  lighthouses,  for  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds.  You  will  find,  after  admitting  Min- 
nesota, that,  like  the  name  of  many  a  Tommy  in  an  old  man's 
will,  the  name  of  Minnesota,  the  yonngest  child,  will  occur 
oftener  on  the  statute  book  and  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
than  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Then  Minnesota,  like  California,  now  the  youngest 
State,  will  be  the  presiding  genius  and  divinity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  I  do  not  want  representatives  here 
from  Minnesota  for  their  votes,  or  their  power,  or  what  they 
will  do  after  they  get  here."t 
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Snch  -were  the  breezy  and  candid,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cynical  and  narrow  riews  of  the  senator  from  Kentncky,  Con- 
tinuing in  a  more  aanfruinary  mood,  he  said:  "These  Minne- 
sota men,  when  they  get  here  and  see  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan [Cass]  and  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Jones]  struck  down,* 
will  grapple  up  their  bones  from  the  sand,  and  make  handles 
out  of  them  for  knife  blades  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  South- 
em  brethren.  I  want  no  Minnesota  senators."!  He  declaimed 
violently  against  further  acquisition  of  territory,  "I  know," 
he  says,  '-some  men  talk  about  annexing  Canada  and  all  New 
France;  but  I  hope  that,  when  they  come  in,  we  shall  go  out. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  more  of  Mexico  annexed,  unless 
you  annex  it  by  a  treaty  ao  controlling  its  regulations  and 
municipal  institutions  as  to  erect  it  into  a  slave  State.  The 
equilibrium  In  the  Senate  is  destroyed  already.  There  is  now 
an  odd  number  of  States,  and  the  majority  is  against  the  slave- 
holding  States.!:  I  want  no  hybrid,  speckled  mongrels  from 
Mexico,  who  are  free-state  people.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
them  from  New  England,  christianized  and  civilized  as  they 

are My  notion  of  governing  the  territories,  is, 

that  they  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  proconsul,  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  Cjeear.  I  would  not  puff  them  up  with  treasury  pap 
or  plunder  in  the  way  of  public  lands,  like  an  Austrian  horse 
that  is  sleek  and  bloated  with  puff,  instead  of  real  fat  and 
strength,  by  putting  arsenic  in  his  food.  Are  you  to  stall-feed 
the  people  in  these  Territories?  No,  sir.  I  would  treat  them 
differently.  Like  boys  that  get  too  big  for  their  breeches, 
they  ought  to  have  rigid  discipline  administered  to  them; 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  know  their  place,  and  constrained 
to  keep  it.  We  are  told  of  there  being  two  hundred  thousand 
people  in  Minnesota.  I  don't  care  if  there  are  Ave  hundred 
thousand.  The  greater  part  of  Minnesota  is  situated  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  und6r  the  treaty 
of  Louisiana,  is  incontestably  slave  territory,  and  should  re- 
main in  territorial  form  until  free-soilism  dies  out."§ 

Senator  Thompson  farther  launched  into  an  eloquent  de- 
fense of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  been  called  by  Senator 
John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  the  "palladium  of  slavery," 

•  Caas  was  retired  at  the  close  of  that  session,   and  Jones  two  years  later. 
t  Cong.   Globe,  vol.  43,  p,   950. 

JThere  were  at  this  time  thirty-one  Stntes.  of  which  sisteeii  were  uoo-slave- 
hoiaing.     California  was  admitted  last. 
I  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  43,  p  850. 
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and  asserted  that  whenever  these  revered  and  venerable  es- 
pounders  of  the  Constitution  are  taunted  or  plucked  hy  the 
beard,  it  is  done  by  a  barbarian  Gaul  invading  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Capitol.  He  added:  "Though  they  may  sit,  as 
the  Boman  senator  did,  in  the  forum,  when  his  beard  was 
plucked,  recollect  that  then  came  the  price  of  the  freedom  of 
Eome;  it  was  first  the  sword  and  then  the  foot  of  Brennus  in 
the  scales  that  measured  out  justice,  or  what  purported  to  be 
justice,  between  parties."  • 

Home  senators,  he  said,  seem  to  think;  that  these  Territories 
are  as  a  matter  of  right  entitled  to  admission  as  States  under 
cei-tain  circumstances.  Such,  he  held,  is  not  the  case;  the 
Constitution  says  that  new  states  may  be  admitted,  but  there 
is  no  obligation  upon  Congress  in  the  matter.  What  census 
shows  us  that  there  are  200,000  people  in  Minnesota?  "I  sup- 
pose it  is  like  every  new  country  which  is  settled  up,  A  man 
goes  there,  seizes  a  favorable  locality,  lithographs  a  plan  of  a 
city,  malces  out  harbors  and  roads,  and  sends  a  flying  fraud  all 
over  the  country;  and  then  comes  to  Congress  to  get  appropri- 
ations and  a  new  State  made.  The  moment  you  admit  a  sen- 
ator from  this  Stiitc,  he  will  be  as  most  of  these  men  are  (I  say 
nothing  about  anybody  personal];),  arrogant,  assuming,  pre- 
tentious, Free-soiiish,  and  Democratic.  He  will  set  himself 
up  as  the  emblem  of  representative  wisdom,  like  Pallas  from 
the  brain  of  Jove,  full-grown  and  panoplied  for  armor  and 
public  plunder.  He  will  ask  for  all  manner  of  appropriations 
you  can  imagine.  The  territorial  delegates  annoy  us  enough 
in  Ihe  lobbies  now,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  Senators  here 
from  these  places."! 

After  delivering  liiraself  of  these  petulant  and  dyspeptic 
views,  Mr.  Thompson  entered  upon  an  elaborate  defense  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  asserting  that  a  man  had  as  much 
right  to  own  a  negro  as  he  had  to  own  a  black  horse  or  a  black 
dog.  Eetuming  to  the  matter  under  discussion,  be  declared 
that  the  electoral  vote  of  Minnesota  would  be  cast  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  South;  that  her  senators  would  oppose 
southern  interests  in  voting  upon  contested  seats;  and  that 
their  general  coarse  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  section  from 
which  he  came.    Commenting  upon  public  opinion  in  the  new 
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States,  lie  said,  '"Buch  are  the  aTaricious  aud  exoi'bitaut  de- 
mands of  the  new  State  people,  tbat  if  General  Washington 
were  to  die  to-day,  he  being  from  an  old  Brate.  the  ne\^-  Htates 
would  not  give  a  pieee  of  laud  two  feet  by  six  in  which  to 
inter  him,''  * 

Continuing,  he  reutilated  his  ideas  anew  upon  territorial 
government.  "Instead  of  taking  in  partnership  aud  full  fel- 
lowship all  these  outside  Territories  and  lost  people  of  God's 
earth,  I  would  say.  let  us  take  them,  if  we  must  do  it,  and  rule 
tlieiu  as  Great  Britain  rules  Afghauistan,  Hindostan,  and  all 
through  the  Punjab,  making  them  work  for  you  as  you  would 
work  a  negro  on  a  cotton  or  sugar  pIantatiou."t  He  rebuked 
Senator  iSutler  of  South  Carolina  for  conceding  too  much  to 
the  Xorth.  These  northern  men,  he  said,  are  of  that  same 
race  which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  "will  they  not  be 
attracted  by  the  sunny  fields  of  the  South?  When  by  pov- 
erty and  want  tliey  get  as  liungry,  and  ferocious,  and  des- 
perate, as  their  own  prairie  wolves,  and  when  they  come  down, 
as  they  eventually  will,  to  invade  the  South,  and  divide  off 
your  fields,  you  may  have  some  Virgil  to  sing  over  it;  but  I 
say  that  by  your  conduct  in  this  case  you  are  leading  to  a 
conrse  by  which  you  will  shiver  your  own  household  gods  on 
your  own  hearthstones,  and  you  will  not  be  masters  in  your 
own  country.  Do  you  want  these  Sclavea,  and  Germans,  and 
Swiss,  and  all  mixed  up  nations  of  that  sort,  with  their  no- 
tions of  government,  unfitted  it  would  seem  by  inheritance 
and  instinct  for  free  government,  to  swarm  up  in  these  north- 
ern latitudes,  and  eventually  come  down  upon  the  South? 
First,  I  do  not  wish  them  there;  next,  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
outvote  us. "J  Mr.  Thompson  concluded  liia  remarks  with  a 
eulogy  upon  the  narrow  and  bigoted  doctrines  of  the  National 
American  party. 

Mr,  Douglas  took  occasion  to  reply  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Thompson,  leaving  the  absurdities  of  the  latter's 
remarks  Hnnoti-;ed;  because  he  preferred  to  consider  them,  as 
he  said,  rather  the  outcome  of  humor  than  of  malice.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  of  the  opinion  that  is  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union  when  that  State 

MJoiig.  filobe.  TOl.  43,   p.  851. 
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the   qualifications    requisite   for   soeli   admission. 


Especially  was  this  true,  lie  held,  of  States  formed  out  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase^  since,  according  to  the  treaty  by  which 
Louisiana  was  acquired,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were 
entitled  to  admission  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  for  it.* 

Mr.  Thompson  asked  by  what  clause  in  the  Constitution  a 
Territory  is  entitled  to  admission  because  she  has  a  certain 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  reply,  Mr,  Douglas  held  that  when 
a  Territory  had  population  enough,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
representation,  to  entitle  her  to  one  representative  in  Con- 
gress, she  was  then  entitled  to  admission.  If  not  then,  the 
treaty  might  remain  nugatory  forever.  He  held  that  there 
was  no  moral  right  to  vote  against  the  admission  of  a  State 
because  of  her  politics  or  her  institutions.  He  proclaimed 
that  he  had  never  hesitated  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  a 
slave  state  because  by  so  doing  he  was  increasing  the  power 
and  votes  of  the  South,  and  denied  that  any  senator  could 
properly  vote  against  the  admission  of  a  free  State  because 
the  institutions  of  the  North  wore  not  acceptable  to  him.  He 
contended  that  since  Nature  had  made  more  of  this  country 
adapted  to  free  than  to  slave  labor,  it  was  folly  and  worse  than 
folly  to  attempt  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  free 
and  slave  states  in  the  Senate.  He  argued  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  new  States  and  Territories  to  accommodate 
our  ever  increasing  population,  which  would  continue  to  in- 
crease in  spite  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Thompson 
was  a  bachelor.) 

In  commenting  upon  the  suffrage  question,  Mr.  Douglas 
said  that  he  considered  the  qualifications  laid  down  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  as  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that,  before  an  alien  could  vote  in  Minne- 
sota, he  would  have  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  haunts  of  the 
eastern  cities,  build  a  home  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  prairie, 
and  remain  there  for  a  certain  specified  time.  He  appre- 
hended no  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  from  such  men  as 
the'^ie-  but  admitted  that  greater  stringency  should  prevail 
upon  the  seabo  rd      He  argued  against  aiiv  neiessity  for  uni 

•That  part  at  tie  treaty  of  Airjl  30  lS<e  referred  to  hj  Mr  Doi^laB  la 
found  in  ts  Art  cle  III  wh  cli  iB  a«  foUona  The  1  hah  iDtt  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  fncorporafed  n  the  T  n1  n  of  the  Lnlt  d  State*  and  adm  tted 
as  soon  as  po  ail  1p  ■>  orling  t)  the  principles  of  the  Federa  (.  nsti  ut  on  to 
tbe  enjoTH  etit  of  all  the  rlehts  advantaecH  and  tmmun  t  es  of  citizen  of  the 
United  States        IV    S    Statute-  at  Lar„e      ol    8    pp    200  202 
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formity  in  electoral  qualifications  in  the  various  states* 
Dnring  the  (^oui'se  of  liis  remarks,  Mr.  Douglas  took  occasion 
to  veplyt  to  some  flings  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  derogatory 
to  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  and  stated  in  con- 
clusion that  his  object  in  urging  a  reconsideration  was  to 
reach  the  "odious  amendment"  of  Mr.  Biggs. 

Mr.  Green  of  Missouri,  who  had  voted  for  the  Biggs  amend- 
ment, announced  liis  intention  of  changing  his  vote,  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  amendment,  but 
because  he  considered  that  Congress  would  be  doing  an  injus- 
tice in  excluding  from  the  privilege  of  suffrage  many  who  had 
exercised  that  right  under  territorial  laws.  For  this  change 
of  opinion  Mr.  Green  was  destined  to  be  severely  arraigned, 

Mr,  Adams  of  Mississippi  insisted  that,  in  excluding  aliens 
from  voting  for  delegates  to  the  State  constitotiOTial  conven- 
tion, Congress  was  depriving  them  of  no  privilege  which  they 
had  ever  possessed.  He  also  claimed  that  the  House  had  not 
noticed  the  alien  suffrage  feature  of  the  bill,  else  its  passage 
would  have  been  more  stubbornly  contested. J  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Adams  dis(!!aimed  any  political  or  sectional  prejudice. 

At  this  juncture,  the  head  of  the  breezy  Mr,  Thompson  of 
Kentucky  appeared  above  the  troubled  surface  long  enough 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  his 
opponents.  By  way  of  introduction,  he  complimented  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  professed  admiration  for  that  power 
which  enabled  him,  while  representing  New  York,  to  carry 
New  England  in  one  pocket  and  Ohio  in  the  other.  He  wittily 
described  the  contest  which  he  said  would  take  place  between 
the  Kepublicans  and  Democrats  for  the  foreign  vote  in  the 
various  States,  and  interpreted  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  alien 
suffrage  as  a  sop  to  the  foreign  vote.  There  was  doubtless 
some  truth  in  this  latter  assertion. 

•  HniolltOD's  opinion  on  the  idea  of  unlformlly  in  ronfecriiiK  tlie  deetite 
fcanoliise  is  Jnterosttog  in  this  conDcetlon.  "To  liBve  reaneed  the  ilifrecaat  auall- 
floaaonB  In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  cnle,  would  probably  liave  been 
as  dtssBtlBfyliig  to  some  of  the  States  Ha  it  woald  Iiave  been  difficult  to  ttie  CoQ- 
Tention."  (Federalist,  Ko.  02.)    ■ 
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Mr,  Bajard  of  Delaware  antagonized  alien  snffrage.  He 
asserted  tiiat  to  allow  an  alien  to  vote  was  repealing  the  nat- 
uralization laws,  wliich  is  clearly  not  so.  Suffrage  Is  not  all  of 
citizenship.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Bayard  himself,  suffrage 
is  but  the  "first  and  best"  prerogative  of  citizenship, 

Mr.  Butler  again  spoke,  prophesying  dire  calamities  from 
allowing  aliens  to  vote.  "I  linow,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  this  Con- 
federacy is  to  run  its  course.  I  believe  it  will  tread  the  path 
and  run  the  hazards  of  all  republics;  and  I  believe  we  cannot 
restrain  it Let  it  run."* 

The  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  was  carried  February  24.  1857,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  21, 

Mr.  Biggs  thereupon  argued  strenuously  for  the  principle 
contained  in  his  amendment,  and  declared  that  "by  a  fair  con- 
struction" no  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  authorized 
alien  suffrage;  which  position,  as  shown  by  the  above  extracts 
from  the  enabling  a,cts,  is  entirely  untenable.  Though  Minne- 
sota was  clearly  destined  to  be  a  non-slaveholding  State,  he 
would  favor  its  admission  with  his  amendment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  North  and  Sooth 
would  then  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Brown  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  what  he  character- 
ized as  a  marvelous  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  Has  foreign  influence  crept  in  and  taken  possession 
of  the  Senate?  he  asked.  Robert  Toombs  thought  the  elo- 
quence of  his  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  extraordinary  and  unneces- 
sary, and  begged  to  be  excused  from  being  alarmed  at  what 
he  deemed  imaginary  evils.  Tn  speaking  of  alien  suffrage,  he 
said:  "It  was  the  practice  of  our  forefathers;  it  has  worked 
well;  it  violates  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country."! 
He  was  against  the  amendment  because  he  did  not  want  to 
take  away  privileges  conferred  by  the  territorial  legislature. 

Sam  Houston  of  Texas  added  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Biggs 
amendment;  and  Mr.  Crittenden  spoke  in  a  like  strain.  The 
Senate  was  then  forced  to  adjourn  for  lack  of  a  quorum. 

Early  upon  the  following  day,  February  25,  Mr.  Douglas 
pressed  the  bill  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Green,  the  vote  on  the  Biggs  amendment  was  re- 
considered, the  vote  for  reconsideration  being  31  to  21, 

•  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  43,  p.  859. 
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Mr.  Biggs  charged  that  some  malign  influence  liad  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate,  which,  he  said,  was  swayed 
and  controlled  by  foreign  influence,  until  its  deliberations  had 
degenerated  into  a  scramble  for  alien  votes. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  a  remarkably  explicit  and  concise  speech, 
took  issue  with  Mr.  Bell  regarding  his  ideas  upon  alien  suf- 
frage. Mr.  Brown  held  it  to  be  bad  policy  to  allow  unnatural- 
ized foreigners  to  vote,  but  within  the  undoubted  province  of 
the  States  to  do  so.  In  bewailing  the  waning  influence  of  the 
old  States,  he  said:  "The  two  votes  of  the  good  old  mother 
of  States  and  statesmen  ought  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the 
votes  of  two  others  brought  here  on  such  a  basis."*  Still  depre- 
cating what  he  terms  the  power  of  foreign  influence  in  the 
Senate,  he  declartd  that,  "Some  strange  phantasy  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dream." 

Mr.  Bell  reiterated  the  views  which  he  previously  expressed; 
and  in  a  long  and  labored  argument,  in  which  he  held  it  con- 
trary to  the  naturalization  laws  for  States  to  admit  aliens  to 
the  privilege  of  suffrage,  he  persistently  confused  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  voter  and  the  citizen.  Robert  Toombs  furnished  a 
full  and  complete  refutation  to  hia  elaborate  argument  in  two 
short,  simple  sentences.  "I  wish,"  said  Toombs,  "to  correct 
the  senator  in  a  statement.  He  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  citizenship."  Mr,  Bell  asked  Mr. 
Brown  if  the  people  of  New  York  could  allow  Canadians  to 
vote  in  their  State,  after  a  brief  residence;  or  if,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  people  of  Texas  could  constitutionally  permit  Mex- 
icans to  vote  in  Texas.  Mr.  Brown  replied  emphatically  and 
correctly  in  the  aiflrmative.f 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Biggs  was  then  rejected,  the  vote  for 
it  being  24  yeas  to  32  nays.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  as  it 
came  from  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  22;  and  was  signed 
on  the  same  day,  February  25,  1857,  by  the  president  pro 
tempore. 

•  Cone.  Glolje,  vol.  43,  p.  874, 

t  Althougli  tlie  above  axe  «itreme  cases  aori  not  likely  ever  to  ocpiir,  Eloee 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

In  accordance  with  the  Enabling  Act,  delegates  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  were  chosen  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June,  1857.  Of  these  delegates  the  majority  belonged 
to  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.*  The  second  Mon- 
day in  July  was  the  day  named  in  the  Enabling  Act  for  the 
assembling  of  the  delegates  at  Saint  Paul.  The  hour  of  meet- 
ing was  not  specified  and  this  omission  led  to  serious  embar- 
rassment in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  as  well  as  to 
strenuous  objection  and  delay  in  the  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution by  Congress. 

The  Republicans,  fearing  that  the  Democrats  might  antici- 
pate them  and  effect  an  organization  of  the  convention,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol  at  midnight  preceding  the  day  desig- 
nated, and  there  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Democrats  held  that  12 
o'clock  noon  was  Lhe  usual  and  legal  time  for  the  assembling 
of  such  bodies  when  no  particular  hour  was  specified.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  noon,  July  13,  1857,  the  Democratic  dele- 
gates, aecompa'iied  by  Charles  L.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  a  delegate  also,  made  their  appearance  at  the  Cap- 
itol. Mr.  Chase  and  J.  W.  North,  a  Republican  delegate, 
proceeded  simultaneously  to  call  the  convention  to  order.  Mr. 
North  nominated  Thomas  J.  Galbraith  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore, while  Mr.  Chase  put  a  motion  to  adjourn,  upon  which 
the  Democrats  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  left  the  hall.  On 
the  day  following  they  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber 
and  organized. 

Each  of  the  two  bodies,  the  Democratic  and  Republican, 
claimed  to  be  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  proceeded 
to  draft  a  constitution.  A  conference  committee  was  finally 
appointed,  and  on  August  29,  1857,  both  wings  of  the  conven- 
tion adopted  the  same  constitution.  This  constitution  was 
ratified  almost  unanimously  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  on 
the  same  day  state  officers  and  congressional  representatives 
were  chosen.     George  L.   Becker,   William   W.   Phelps,   and 

•  Nelll's  History  o£  illanesoti,   p.  tKM.  i 
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Jitmes  M.  Cavanatfgli,  all  Democrats,  were  chosen  to  repre- 
sent tlie  new  State  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives; 
and  in  tlie  following  December  the  legislature  elected  Henry 
M.  Eico  and  James  Shields  as  United  States  senators. 


THE  ACT  Bi  WHICH  THE  STATU  WAS  ADMITTED. 
I'itELIMINARY  DISCOSSIOK  IN  THE  SENATE, 

Or.  -lanuary  11,  1858,  President  Buchanan  notified  Con- 
gress that  he  had  received  from  Samuel  Medary,  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  a  copy  of  the  constitution  for  the 
proposed  State,  certified  in  due  form.  The  copy  mentioned 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

A  bill  for  admieeJon  was  reported  to  the  Senate  in  due  time, 
and  on  January  28,  Mr,  Douglas  urged  its  consideration.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi  opposed  present  consideration, 
and  was  upheld  by  the  vice  president,  John  C.  Breckenridge  of 
Kentucky.  On  February  1,  Mr.  Douglas  again  tried  to  call  up 
the  bill,  but  Mr.  Gwin  of  California  insisted  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  which  he  had  in  charge.  Mr, 
Douglas  urged  tliat  in  justice  to  the  senators  elect  from  Min- 
nesota the  bill  should  be  acted  upon  at  once.  These  senators, 
Henry  M.  Kice,  and  James  Shields,  had  been  in  Washington 
since  the  early  part  of  the  session  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
their  seats.  Crittenden  and  Seward  supported  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  while  Mr.  Gwin,  supported  by  some  of 
the  soutliern  senators,  demanded  consideration  for  his  rail- 
road measure. 

Kansas  was  seeking  admission  at  this  time  under  the  Le- 
compton  {or  Slavery)  constitution,  and  many  of  the  southern 
senators  were  desirous  of  postponing  action  upon  the  Minne- 
sota bill  until  the  Kansas  question  was  disposed  of.  In  this 
they  were  successful,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently.  Mason  of 
Virginia  wanted  to  wait  and  see  the  attitude  of  the  northern 
senators  on  the  Kansas  matter,  and  was  in  favor  of  taking 
up  the  Minnesota  and  Kansas  bills  together,     He  thought  it 
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might  be  necessary  for  the  "Bouthern  States  to  determine 
where  they  stand  in  the  Union." 

Mr,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  and 
others  were  determined  to  oppose  in  every  way  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  what  he  tenned  the  "Leeompton  swindle." 
He  insisted  that  there  was  no  connection  between  tlie  Minne- 
sota and  Kansas  cases  and  hence  no  reason  for  considering 
them  together.  Mr.  Bayard  opposed  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  bill,  saying  that  the  main  object  of  the 
northern  men  seemed  to  he  to  get  in  the  new  senators.  Mr, 
Hale  thought  it  unjust  to  alter  the  regular  order  of  proceed- 
ings in  order  to  wail  on  Kansas.  Mr.  Douglas  held  that,  since 
the  Kansas  matter  was  not  now  before  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Brown  insisted,  in  an  incendiary  speech,  that  Kansas 
and  Minnesota  should  stand  or  fall  together.  Assuming  a 
menacing  attitude,  he  said:  "If  you  admit  Minnesota  and 
exclude  Kansas,  standing  on  the  same  principle,  the  spirit  of 
our  revolutionary  fathers  is  utterly  extinct  if  this  Govern- 
ment can  last  for  one  short  twelvemonth."*  Do  you  want, 
he  asked,  two  more  senators  to  aid  you  in  excluding  Kansas? 

Mr.  Crittenden  thought  the  admission  of  Minnesota  a  mere 
formal  proceeding,  and  considered  it  an  injustice  to  delay  the 
admission  of  that  State  simply  because  there  was  a  contro- 
versy about  Kansas,  He  gave  utterance  to  strong  Unionist 
sentiments,  and  charged  some  of  his  old  colleagues  with  try- 
ing to  strengthen  their  arguments  by  prophesying  the  over- 
throw of  the  government. 

To  this  Mr.  Green  replied:  "Here  let  me  say,  this  Union 
cannot  be  sustained  by  singing  songs  to  its  praise.  If  we  find 
the  car  of  the  Kepublic  sunk  in  the  mire,  and  get  down  on 
our  knees  and  sing  praise  to  it,  and  call  on  the  gods  to  aid 
us,  and  put  not  our  own  shoulder'  to  the  wheel,  it  will  never 
be  extricated  from  the  difficulty."  We  must  strive  to  meet 
and  ward  off  the  dilBcuIties  which  beset  us.  "This  is  the 
only  method  of  preserving  this  glorious  Union."t 

The  contest  for  precedence  between  the  Minnesota  and  Pa- 
cific railroad  bills  was  thus  sharply  waged  until  the  shades 
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of  evening  pnt  an  end  to  the  debate  and  decided  that  both 
measiires,  for  that  day  at  least,  should  he  postponed. 

THE   APPLICATION   OiC  THE   SENATORS. 

On  Pebruarj'  25,  1858,  Mr.  Crittenden  presented  to  the  Sen 
ate  a  letter  from  James  Shields,  one  of  the  Senators  elecl 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Shields  held  that  the  Enabling  Act  au 
thorized  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion, "and  to  come  into  the  Union;"  and  that,  the  provisions  of 
the  act  having  been  complied  with,  Minnesota  was  ipso  facte 
a  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  no  further  action  in  the  mattei 
on  the  part  of  Congress  was  necessary.  This  being  the  case. 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  assume  his  seat.  Mr.  Crittenden 
presented  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Shields,  and  asked  that  lit 
he  sworn  in. 

Johnson  of  Arkansas,  and  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Virginia. 
contended  that  there  was  no  such  State  as  Minnesota  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Senate;  while  Crittenden,  Simmons 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Pugh  of  Ohio,  held  to  the  contrary.  II 
was  cited,  by  way  of  precedent,  that  the  senators  and  repre 
sentatives  from  Indiana  took  their  seats  before  the  State  was 
formally  admitted,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Ohio  no  formal  ad 
of  admission  was  passed  at  all,  a  committee  being  appointe<] 
to  examine  her  constitution,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi  pre 
sented  the  clea!:e8t  and  best  argument  in  the  case,  in  whict 
he  asked,  Who  accepted  the  constitution  of  Minnesota?  Wht 
has  pronounced  it  republican  in  form?  Who  guarantees  t( 
us  that  she  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Enabling 
Act?  These  questions  were  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  opposition.  Robert  Toombs 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  referring  the  mattei 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  "with  instructions  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  Minnesota  is  a  State  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws."  On  March  4,  1858,  Mr.  Bayard,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  reported  "that  Minnesota  is  not  s 
State  of  the  Union." 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Minnesota  bill  in  the  debates 
of  Congress  until  March  23,  1858.  Although  the  constitutlot 
of  MinnesotJi  mms  sent  to  the  Senate  before  the  Kansas  con 
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stitution,*  tb«  southern  senators  were  successful  in  holding 
the  former  in  abeyance  until  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas under  the  Tjecompton  or  Slavery  constitution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  On  this  date,  March  23,  Mr.  Douglas  asked 
that  the  bill  be  eonsidered,  and  thought  there  should  be  no 
opposition  inasmuch  as  the  Kansas  question  was  now  disposed 
of  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  conterned;  but  Mr,  Gwin  pressed 
the  claims  of  the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  passed  in  fruitless  debate. 

On  the  following  day,  March  24,  Mr.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin 
said  that,  since  there  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
Minnesota  bill  was  to  be  considered  immediately  after  the 
Kansas  matter  was  disposed  of  by  the  Senate,  good  faith  to 
the  friends  of  Minnesota  demanded  that  the  bill  be  taken  up 
at  once.  Mr.  Gwin  again  objected  in  favor  of  his  Pacific  rail- 
road bill,  and  was  supported  by  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  Brod- 
erick  of  California,  and  Mason  of  Virginia;  while  Wade  and 
Pugh  of  Ohio,  Stuart  of  Michigan,  Seward  of  New  York, 
Bright  of  Indiana,  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  Johnson  of 
Tennessee,  contended  for  the  priority  of  the  Minnesota  bill. 
Mr.  Mason  thought  the  Senate  should  suspend  action  upon  the 
Minnesota  bill  until  the  House  had  disposed  of  the  Kansas 
question.  Mr.  Seward  scouted  the  idea  as  absurd.  Wade  and 
Crittenden  held  that  the  admission  of  men  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Senate  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  business. 

After  this  discussion,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  16, 
voted  to  take  up  the  Minnesota  bill. 

THE  BILL  IN  THE  SENATE. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  differed  little  from  the  usual  form  for 
such  acts,  but  there  was  one  feature  which  caused  a  division 
in  the  committee  and  provoked  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  The  census  provided  for  by  the  Enabling  Act  was 
not  finished,  and  the  returns  from  the  work  already  done  upon 
it  were  not  above  suspicion.  This  led  to  serious  embarrass- 
ment in  determining  the  representation  in  the  House.  The 
bill,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  provided  for  one  representa- 
tive for  the  present  and  as  many  others  as  the  completed  cen- 
sus should  show  the  State  entitled  to.    Mr.  Douglas  explained 
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tliat  lie  oi)posed  this  featui'e  of  the  bill  in  the  committee,  but 
had  to  accede  to  it  in  order  to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  new  constitution  of  Minnesota  provided  for  three  repre- 
sentatives, and  three  had  already  been  elected.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  in  favor  of  allowing  them  all  to  take  their  seats  at  once. 
Others  were  opposed  to  such  an  action.  Various  amendments 
were  proposed.  JJouglas  was  supported  by  Pugh,  Doolittle, 
and  others;  while  Green,  Brown  and  Wilson  argued  for  two 
representatives,  and  Mason,  Collamer  and  Crittenden  fayored 
one  only.  Some  wished  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  House  for 
decision,  but  others  held  that  the  representation  of  a  8tate 
should  be  decided  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  House  alone. 
Some  proposed  to  strike  out  the  section  entirely;  which,  as. 
Mr.  Green  showed,  would  be  equivalent  to  allowing  three  rep- 
resentatives as  provided  in  the  State  constitution. 

Mr.  Douglas  caSled  attention  to  the  embarrassment  which 
would  ensue  in  determining  which  one  or  two  of  the  three 
elected  should  be  admitted.  Mr,  Pugh  thought  that  that  dififl- 
culty  might  be  obyiated  by  admitting  first  the  man  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  while  others  held  that  the  three  were 
now  on  the  same  basis  and  that  the  majorities  received  were 
matters  of  no  signiiieance.  Mr.  Bayard  would  have  Congress 
decide  upon  the  number  of  representatives,  but  would  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  determine  which  one  or  two  of  the  three 
elected  should  be  admitted  in  case  all  were  not. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa  argued  for  three  representatives  on  the 
ground  that  less  than  that  number  would  be  unable  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  new  State,  The  simple  answer  to  this 
was  that  population  is  the  basis  of  representation  and  not  the 
amount  of  business  to  be  transacted. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  allow  one  representative  now,  and 
to  have  a  new  census  taken  at  once  in  order  to  determine  the 
number  of  additional  representatives,  if  any,  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled.  Mr.  Toombs  proposed  to  allow  three  until 
the  new  census  was  completed;  and  then,  if  it  turned  out  that 
the  State  was  not  entitled  to  them,  one  or  two  of  them  should 
be  retired.  The  difference  between  these  two  propositions 
seems  slight,  but  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia  objected  strenuously 
to  Wilson's  proposal,  because,  as  he  said,  that  plan  involved  a 
new  election  for  thf  one  or  two  additional  members  to  which 
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the  State  would  likely  be  entitled.  The  reasoo  is  clear.  Mr. 
iTeraon  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  three  repreaentatives  elect 
from  Minnesota  were  also  Democrats.  A  new  election  might 
resnlt  favorably  to  the  Republicans.  Ton  may  tell  me  that 
ray  fears  are  imaginary,  said  Iveraon,  and  perhaps  they  are; 
"but  I  fear  thPi-e  is  a  cat  under  the  meal  tub,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  risk  il." 

The  matter  was  compromised  by  voting  to  allow  Minnesota 
two  representatives  until  the  next  apportionment,  which  was 
all  that  the  State  could  in  equity  demand,  for  reasons  to  be 
noted  directly.  The  census  as  far  as  completed  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  140,000  souls.  Mr.  Douglas  estimated  the 
population  of  the  counties  from  which  no  returns  had  been 
received  at  10,000.  Under  the  apportionment  law  then  in 
force,  each  State  was  entitled  to  one  representative  for  03,420 
inhabitants.  A  population  of  150,000  would,  as  Mr.  Douglas 
himself  admitted,  legally  entitle  the  State  to  only  one  repre- 
sentative, since  a  major  fraction  did  not  at  that  time  neces- 
sarily entitle  the  State  to  an  additional  member.  But  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  cetsus  was  impeached.  It  was  held  that  the 
pay  of  the  deputies  was  inadequate,  and  that  therefore  the 
work  was  not  thoroughly  done.  A  letter  was  presented  from 
the  United  States  marshal  reciting  the  many  difficultly  un- 
der which  the  census  was  taken. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  Mr,  Douglas  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  brush  hside  the  census  entirely  and  be  governed  by 
other  estimates.  Some  in  arguing  for  three  representatives 
took  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  State  offjcers — 40,000  in 
round  numbers — and  multiplied  it  by  six  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  population.  This  multiplier  is  too  high  for  any 
frontier  country.  Mr,  Collamer  aptly  hit  off  this  method  of 
calcnlation.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  method  employed 
by  a  man  who  wanted  to  know  the  weight  of  his  hogs,  but 
had  no  scales.  He  put  a  large  stone  on  one  end  of  a  slab  to 
balance  the  hogs  at  the  other  and  then  guessed  at  the  weight 
of  the  stone.  Even  240,000  inhabitants  were  not  enough  for 
three  representatives.  In  a  running  debate  upon  this  subject 
between  Douglas  and  Slason  the  latter  had  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  argument.    Mr.  Fitch  of  Indiana  claimed  that  no  mis- 
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Tsike  could  be  made  by  allowing  Minnesota  three  representa- 
tiTes  as  her  population  would  soon  entitle  her  to  that  number, 
if.  indeed,  she  had  not  sufficient  already,  to  which  it  might 
be  said  that  present  and  not  prospective  population  should  be 
made  the  basis  for  representation. 

During  the  above  discussion,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
various  other  objections  to  the  admission  of  the  State  were 
urged.  5Ir.  Brfiwn  announced  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
constitution,  but  would  vote  for  admission  to  keep  faith  on 
the  slavery  question.  He  was  particularly  averse  to  allowing 
aliens  and  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood  to  rote. 
Mr.  Trumbull  stated  that  the  State  legislature  of  Minnesota 
was  passing  laws,  and  that  they  were  being  approved  by  the 
Territorial  governor.  Such  legislation  as  this,  he  added, 
would  be  held  a  nullity  in  any  court  in  Christendom.  He  held 
also  that  according  to  the  constitution  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Represeni atives  of  Minnesota  were  elected  for  life;* 
a  feature,  he  continued,  not  in  harmony  with  republican  insti- 
tutions. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  able  to 
obtain  the  attention  of  the  Senate  :for  consecutive  days 
upon  the  Minnesota  bill.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  de- 
lay was  the  Kansas  bill,  from  which  the  House  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  submitted  and  passed  a  substi- 
tute. The  Southern  members  forced  this  substitute  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
agreeing  to  disagree  upon  it.  The  debate  upon  the  Kansas 
question  was  so  intensely  sectional  that  it  left  a  bad  atmos- 
phere for  the  discussion  of  other  matters.  Finally,  a  consid- 
erable time  was  devoted  to  the  Minnesota  bill  on  April  6  and 
7,  and  the  vote  upon  it  was  talien  on  the  latter  date. 

Various  objections  were  made  on  the  ground  that  Minne- 
soTii  had  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  her  Enabling 
Act,  The  split  convention  was  held  to  be  illegal.  The  repre- 
sentatives were  elected  at  large,  while  the  law  of  Congress 
required  that  thej  bhould  be  elected  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts.   It  was  held  that  more  delegates  were  elected  to  the 
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State  constitutional  convention  than  the  Enabling  Act  per- 
mitted.* 

Anthony  Kennedy,  a  Unionist  "Whig  senator  from  Mary- 
land, opposed  the  admission  of  the  State  beeaase  of  the  alien 
suffrage  feature  in  her  constitution,  which,  he  held,  was  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  "United  States  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  South.  He  was  opposed  to  the  "squatter 
sovereignty"  feature  because  it  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  Senate.  He  quoted  from  the  speeches  of  Calhoun  at 
length  to  establish  the  unconstitutionality  of  alien  suffrage. 
He  held  that  only  citizens  of  the  "United  States  could  consti- 
tutionally Tote,  and  that  the  States  were  compelled  to  allow 
such  citizens  to  vote  within  their  limits.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  took  exception  to  this  latter  statement — that  a 
State  was  obliged  to  allow  a  United  States  citizen  to  vote — 
and  clearly  showed  the  absurdity  of  it.  By  way  of  acknowl- 
edging his  error  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  due  senatorial  suavity, 
maintained  the  correctness  of  his  position  and  assured  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  Senate  that  he  would  come  to  that  point 
directly;  which,  of  course,  meant,  according  to  congressional 
interpretation,  that  ho  would  take  great  care  not  to  come  to 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Brown  became  sarcastic  in  decrying  Indian  suffrage. 
"All  you  have  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  to  catch  a  wild  Indian 
....  give  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  he  would  then  have  adopted  the  habits  of  civil- 
ization, and  be  a  good  voter."t  This  thrust  elicited  from  Sam 
Houston,  the  foster  child  of  the  red  man,  an  eloquent  defense 
of  that  much  abused  personage. 

The  vote  upon  the  bill  was  finally  taken  on  April  7,  1858, 
and  resulted  in  49  yeas  and  6  nays;  Clay  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
nedy of  Maryland,  and  Yulee  of  Florida,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
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THE  BILL  !X  THE  HOUSE. 

Since  the  Enabling  Act  was  passed,  a  new  House  liad  been 
organized  and  a  new  Speaker  elected.  G.  A.  Grow  of  Peonsyl- 
vania  was  replaced  ae  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories by  Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia,  and  it  was  to  the 
care  of  the  latter  that  the  bill  was  now  entrusted.  On  the 
day  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  House  informing  that  body  of  the  Senate's  action. 
Mr.  Stephens  made  repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
have  the  bill  taken  up,  bnt  finally  succeeded  in  his  efforts  on 
May  4. 

The  old  question  of  representation  came  up,  and  much  the 
same  line  of  argument  was  pursued  as  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Stephens  wished  to  allow  Minnesota  three  representatives, 
and  was  supported  by  W.  W.  Kingsbury,  then  the  territorial 
delegate  from  Minnesota.  Mr,  Garnett  of  Virginia  contended 
for  one;  but  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  was  the  most  determined 
of  all  in  his  opposition  to  the  admission  of  tlie  new  State, 
being  the  most  severe,  acrimonious  and  partisan  in  his  stric- 
tures upon  her. 

In  place  of  the  bill  then  before  the  House,  Sherman  offered 
a  substitute,  the  preamble  of  which  recited  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Minnesota  "does  not  conform  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States."  He  would  remand  the  entire 
constitution  back  to  the  State  for  revision.  No  legal  conven- 
tion, he  held,  ever  sat  in  Minnesota;  it  was  a  "double-headed 
mob,"  composed  of  108  instead  of  78  delegates;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives were  not  elected  by  districts,  but  at  large.  He 
could  see  no  reason  for  this  unless  it  was  to  allow  unciv- 
ilized Indians  to  vote  for  three  representatives  instead  of  one. 
In  the  hurry  of  their  miserable  strife,  he  said,  no  tenure  of 
service  was  set  for  representatives;  it  was  a  predetermined 
plan  to  hold  office  as  long  as  possible.  The  utter  absurdity 
of  this  latter  statement  needs  no  comment  and  deserves  no 
notice.  Albert  G.  Jenkins  of  Virginia  answered  Sherman's 
arguments  seriatim  and  with  considerable  ability. 

Indian  suffrage  was  severely  denounced  by  Mr  Garnett. 
No  such  provision,  said  he,  was  ever  heard  of  except  it  be  in 
"Nicaragua  or  some  such  pretended  republic  of  South  Amer- 
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ican  barbarians;"  the  makers  of  such  a  proTision  would  aot 
seem,  he  added,  to  be  "eminently  capable  of  'enjoying  the 
rights  of  citizenship.'  "*  Mr,  Blair  of  Missouri  continued  in 
much  the  same  strain.  "At  one  of  the  precincts,"  he  said, 
"one  pair  of  breeches  was  obtained,  and  thirty-flve  Indians 
were  successively  put  into  it,  and  in  that  way  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  they  had  adopted  the  habits  ot  civilized  life."t 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Missouri,  in  arguing  against  the  alien  suf- 
frage feature,  voiced  a  sentiment  which  many  others  doubt- 
less had  in  mind,  but  were  too  politic  to  express.  He  said: 
"I  warn  gentlemen  from  the  South  of  the  consequences  that 
must  result  from  maintaining  the  right  of  unnaturalized  for- 
eigners to  vote  in  the  formation  of  State  constitutions.  The 
whole  of  the  Territories  of  this  Union  are  rapidly  filling  up 
with  foreigners.  The  great  body  of  them  are  opposed  to 
slavery.  Mark  my  word:  if  you  do  it,  another  slave  State 
will  never  be  formed  out  of  the  Territories  of  this  Union. 
They  are  the  enemies  of  the  South  and  her  institutions."!  His 
words  were  as  prophetic  as  they  were  candid,  for  another 
slave  State  was  never  admitted.  After  quoting  from  a  speech 
said  to  have  been  made  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Anderson  became  grandly  elo- 
quent in  his  argument  against  the  constitutionality  of  alien 
suffrage. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  also 
opposed  the  alien  suffrage  feature  of  the  bill.  The  latter 
made  one  of  the  longest  speeches  in  the  entire  discussion,  in 
which  he  utterly  confused  citizenship  and  suffrage,  and  which 
he  interspersed  with  quotations  having  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  point  at  issue.  One  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Millson, 
reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  his  strictures  upon  the  alien 
suffrage  clause  of  the  Minnesota  constitution  could,  with 
equal  force,  be  applied  to  his  own  State,  Virginia,  where  un- 
naturalized foreigners  could  vote.  Mr.  Bliss  of  Ohio  clearly 
showed  that  the  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Smith  lay  in  con- 
sidering the  term  "citizen"  and  "elector"  as  synonymous,  when 
they  are  not  so.    Bliss  admitted  the  inexpediency,  but  not  the 

•  Cong.  Globe,  vol,  45,  p.  1953. 
tibia.,  TO).  45.  p,  1953. 
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uiitonstitntioBalitv,  of  allowing  aliens  to  votf.  He  considered 
the  irregalaiities  so  emphatically  dwelt  upon  liy  Ms  colleague, 
Mr.  Sherman,  as  matters  of  no  vital  importance.  Mr.  Eicaud 
of  Maryland  quoted  from  Calhoun's  now  famous  Michigan 
speech  to  the  effect  that  States  could  not  naturalize, — a  fact 
wliich  no  one  since  the  foundation  of  the  government  has  dis- 
puted, a  point  which  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  State  rights 
never  claimed, 

!^^r.  Stephens  made  little  of  the  irregularities  over  which 
Ml-.  Sherman  had  previously  pounded  the  pulpit  so  fiercely. 
He  held  it  sufficient  that  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  was  republican  in  form  and  expressed  the  will  of  the 
people.  He  held  that  even  the  election  of  representatives  for 
life  would  not  make  the  constitution  anti-republican,  since 
m.any  States  had  elected  their  judiciary  for  life  and  no  objec- 
tion was  made,  Mr.  Stephens  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  famous  speech  of  John  0.  Calhoun,  from  which  his  op- 
ponents had  derived  so  much  inspiration  and  argument.  It 
must  have  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  tWs  speech,  said 
to  have  been  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Mich- 
igan, when  Mr.  Stephens  remarked  that  the  speech  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  and  that  the  I'ecords 
showed  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oallioun  to  the  alien 
suffrage  feature  of  the  Michigan  constitution,  and  that  in  an- 
other instance  he  voted  for  alien  suffrage.  Mr.  Stephens  was 
refreshingly  clear  in  distinguishing  suffrage  from  citizenship. 
In  speaking  of  the  difference,  he  said:  "Great  confusion 
seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  from  the  associa- 
tion of  the  words  citizen  and  suffrage.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  rights  of  citizenship  and  rights  of  suffrage  necessarily 
go  together;  that  one  is  dependent  on  the  other.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  Suffrage,  or  the  right  to  vote,  is  the 
creature  of  law.  There  are  citizens  in  every  State  of  this 
Union,  I  doubt  not,  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  So,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  states,  there  are  persons  who  by  law  are  entitled 
to  vote,  though  they  be  not  citizens."* 

The  discussion  was  thus  prolonged,  with  the  interposition 
of  other  business,  until  the  eleventh  of  May.  On  this  date 
Mr.  Sherman's  substitute  Avas  rejected  by  a  vote  of  51  to  141, 
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and  the  bill  was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  the  vote 
being  157  to  38.*  The  Speaker  and  the  President  signed  the 
bill  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  SENATORS. 

The  state  having  been  admitted,  the  next  thing  in  order 
was  the  admission  of  the  senators  and  representatives.  This 
is  nsually  a  merely  formal  process  devoid  of  public  interest; 
but,  in  this  case,  unexpected  opposition  was  developed. 

On  May  12  Robert  Toombs  presented  the  credentials  of 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Kice  as  a  United  States  senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  moved  that  the  oath  of  office  be  administered  to 
him.  Mr.  Harlan  of  Iowa  then  presented  a  communication 
from  certain  settlers  on  the  Fort  Crawford  Beservation  in  his 
State,  setting  forth  that  Henry  M.  Bice,  as  agent  for  the  Sec- 
eretary  of  Wac,  had  charged  them  $1.50  per  acre  for  their  land, 
instead  of  ?1.25  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that 
he  had  refused  to  receipt  to  them  for  more  than  $1.25  per 
acre.  Some  other  charges  of  fraudulent  dealings  were  also 
made.  Mr.  Harlan  presented  these  allegations  to  the  Senate, 
but  made  no  motion.  Mr.  Brown  thought  the  charges  no  bar 
to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bice,  but  proceeded  to  object  on 
other  grounds.  States,  and  not  Territories,  he  held,  can  elect 
senators;  and  because  Minnesota  was  a  Territory  when  Mr. 
Bice  was  elected,  he  afBnned  that  the  election  was  null  and 
void.f  Mr.  Seward  characterized  this  objection  as  psychical 
rather  than  practical.  Mr.  Benjamin  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  tha  fact  that  they  would  find  upon  their  desks 
a  communication  from  the  War  Department,  in  which  Mr, 
Rice  explained  that  the  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  extra  were 
expended  for  the  interests  of  the  settlers  and  cheerfully  paid 
by  them.  He  characterized  Mr.  Harlan's  action  as  unusual, 
discourteous,  and  even  cruel.  Mr.  Toombs  made  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  judgment  appropriate  for  a  senator  and  a 
gentleman,  and  requested  a  vote.    Mr.  Pugh  suggested  that, 

^The,  opposition  came  equally  Irom  tUc  iSortH  and  Soulh.  ami  was  palitically 
as  follows;      Bepubllcaos,    12;    Americans,   11;    WUlgs,    9;    Demoerats,    3;   Free- 

V  Senators  bad  lii  other  instances  beeu  elected  before  the  formal  act  of  ad- 
mlssion   was  nassei). 
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if  Mr.  Harlan's  higli  standard  of  morality  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  occi^py  a  seat  in  the  Senate  with  Mr.  Eiee,  there 
was  a  very  simple  remedy,— to  resign.  Jefferson  Davis  came 
to  Mr.  Harlan's  rescue,  and  explained  that  that  gentleman 
was  simply  acting  for  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Kice  was  then  sworn  in.  Mr.  Toomhs  next  presented 
a  resolution  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  giving  the  long  term 
to  Mr.  Eice  and  this  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  Eice  now  stated  that  he  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise 
by  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Harlan,  and  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defense.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  he  liad  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  if  any  fraudulent  act 
should  appear  upon  investigation  he  would  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Senate. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  James  Shields, 
the  other  senator  from  the  new  State. 

Two  days  after  his  admission,  Mr.  Rice  moved  that  an  in- 
vestigation be  made  into  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  Mr.  Harlan.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  On  June  9, 
1858,  Jefferson  Davis  in  behalf  of  that  committee  made  a  re- 
port completely  exonerating  Mr.  Eice.  Mr.  King  and  Mr, 
Wilson  did  not  concur  in  the  report,  however,  as  they  consid- 
ered the  method  of  selling  public  lands  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  imputed  no 
criminality  to  Mr.  Kice.  The  report  was  adopted  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Davis. 

VI. 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

On  May  13,  1858,  Mr,  Phillips  of  Pennsylvania  presented 
the  credentials  of  William  W.  Phelps  and  James  M.  Cava- 
naugh  of  Minnesota  and  moved  that  they  be  sworn  in  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  motion  encoun- 
tered an  uncompromising  antagonist  in  John  Sherman.  He 
held  that  the  credentials  of  the  two  men  were  signed  by  Sam- 
uel Medary,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  but  that 
they  should  be  signed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  under  the 
State  Sea!.    He  said  that  Mr.  Medary  was  then  postmaster  at 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  and  could  by  uo  manner  of  means  certify  to 
the  election  of  representatives  from  another  State.  Where, 
he  asked,  are  the  credentials  of  the  third  man  elected?*  He 
contended  that  there  was  no  legality  in  tossing  up  a  copper 
to  determine  which  men  should  be  admitted.  He  held  their 
election  entirely  void,  and  insisted  that  Minnesota  should 
have  no  representative  in  the  House  until  after  the  next  reg- 
ular congressit>u:il  election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Millaon  of  Virginia,  the  credentials  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections  with  instraction  to 
inquire  into  the  rights  of  Messrs,  Cavanaugh  and  Phelps  to 
seats.  On  May  20,  1858,  Mr.  Harris  of  Illinois,  in  behalf  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  submitted  a  report  favoriug 
the  admission  of  the  representatives,  with  the  proviso  that 
such  admission  "should  not  he  construed  as  precluding  any 
contests  of  their  right  to  seats  which  may  be  hereafter  insti- 
tuted by  any  persons  having  the  right  so  to  do."t  On  May 
ii2  printed  copies  of  the  majority  and  minority  reports  were 
submitted.  The  majority  report  held  that  the  Enabling  Act 
authorized  the  election  of  the  representatives  before  the  ac- 
tual admission  of  the  State;  that  there  were  precedents  for 
election  by  general  ticket  instead  of  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts; and  that  the  fact  that  three  were  elected  was  immate- 
rial, since  credentials  were  presented  for  only  two. 

The  first  minority  report  was  signed  by  Ezra  Clark  {Am. 
Eep.)  of  Connecticut,  James  Wilson  (Rep.)  of  Indiana,  aod 
Jno.  A.  Gilmer  (Am.)  of  North  Carolina,  and  held  the  election 
void  because  it  toot  place  while  Minnesota  was  yet  a  Terri- 
tory. It  held  thai  the  precedents  for  such  an  election  were 
fit  only  to  be  re-tersed  and  expunged.  It  held  further  that 
there  was  no  way  known  to  law  by  which  two  of  the  three 
elected  could  be  designated,  and  that  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tion presented  were  mere  nullities  because  not  signed  by  any 
State  officer.  The  recommendation  was  that  Messrs.  Cava- 
naugh and  Phelps  be  not  allowed  to  qualify. 

The  second  minority  report  was  signed  by  Israel  Wash- 
burne,   Jr.,   of   Maine,   who   came   to   the   same   conclusions 

•  Mr.  Wasbbume  of  lUmoia  stated  flurlng  the  debate  that  the  thwe  men 
eleetea,  CaTanangh  Phelp"  and  Becker  Iiad  cast  lots  to  ditermlne  whKli  two 
of  them  should  have  Reals  In  the  House  Mr  BLCker  was  unsnicessful  hence 
ills  credentials  wer     not  [teienttd 
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reached  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Wilson  and  Gilmer,  but  by  a  sorae- 
wbaT  differeni;  course  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Washburne  stated 
that  the  constitution  of  the  State  provided  for  three  repre- 
sentatives, while  the  Act  of  Congress  pestricted  the  number 
to  two;  therefore,  he  continued,  if  the  constitution  is  valid, 
all  three  are  elected,  if  invalid,  none  is  elected.  He  further 
stated  that  to  allow  candidates  to  decide  who  shall  retire  is 
to  transfer  the  election  from  the  people  to  the  candidates. 

After  a  discussion  in  which  the  signers  of  the  various  re- 
ports were  the  principal  participants,  the  report  of  tlie  major- 
ity was  adopted,  a.nd  Messrs.  Cavanaugh  and  Phelps  were 
sworn  in,  May  22, 1858.  Thus  was  the  North  Star  State,  after 
a  struggle  extending  from  December  24,  1856,  to  May  22, 
1858,  enrolled  among  the  American  Commonwealths  and  duly 
represented  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 

VII. 

THE  SBAT  OF  THE  DELEGATE. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  should  repre- 
sent in  the  House  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  not 
included  in  the  new  State.  W.  W.  Kingsbury  and  Alpheua 
G.  Fuller  contended  for  that  honor.  On  May  27,  1858,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  presented  a  resolution  reading  as  follows :  "Be- 
solved,  That  the  Committee  of  Elections  be  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  right  of  W.  W.  Kingsbury  to 
a  seat  upon  this  floor  as  Delegate  from  that  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Minnesota  outside  the  State  limits."*  Mr.  Harris  of 
Illinois  presented  the  credentials  of  Alpheus  G.  Fuller  as  del- 
egate from  the  same  Territory. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions. On  June  2,  1858,  Mr.  Harris  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  submitted  the  majority  report,  holding  that 
Mr.  Kingsbury  was  legally  elected  delegate  on  October  13, 
1857,  and  that  the  admission  of  a  State  formed  out  of  part  of 
tbe  Territory  did  not  annul  that  election.  The  ease  of  H.  H. 
Sibley  was  cited.  Mr.  Sibley  was  elected  delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  after  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  ad- 

*  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  46,  p.  1«2E. 
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mitted.  He  was  elected  from  that  portion  of  the  Territory 
not  included  in  the  State,  and  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat 
by  a  vote  of  124  to  62.  In  eonclnaion,  the  report  reeomnaended 
that  Mr.  Kingsbury  be  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  and  that  the 
memorials  of  Mr,  Fuller  be  given  no  further  consideration. 

A  minority  report,  signed  by  Messrs,  Wilson,  Clark,  and 
Gilmer,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fuller,  This  report  stated 
that  Mr,  Kingsbury  was  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  territory 
now  comprising  the  State,  and  that  those  living  in  that  part 
of  the  Territory  not  included  in  the  State  were  not  allowed 
to  vote;  but  this  was  denied  "upon  good  authority"  in  the 
majority  report.  It  was  also  held  that  Mr.  Kingsbury  lived  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  not  in  the  part  of  the  former  territory 
left  outside  ti'^  State.  Mr.  Fuller,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
letter  said  that  he  came  "without  form  of  law,  but  on  the  in- 
herent principla  of  self  government  and  protection." 

Mr.  Harris  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  dele- 
gate to  live  in  the  Territory  which  he  represented.  Israel 
Washburne  of  Maine  supported  Mr.  Harris,  declaring  that 
there  was  both  a  State  and  a  Territory  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennesaeo  held  that  there  was  no  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota, and  hence  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  a  seat  as  dele- 
gate. After  considerable  discussion,  the  majority  report  was 
adopted,  and  Mr.  Kingsbury  retained  his  seat  until  March 
3,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
On  September  4,  181)5,  there  appeared  in  the  Minneapolia 
Times  a  special  telegram  from  Tower,  Minn.,  entitled,  "Where 
ie  the  Boundary?"  and  reading  as  follows: 

Toiler  Minn  spjt  3  Spteiai.) 
Tlie  trouble  between  tlie  Ariou  Fish  Compaui  of  Crane  Lake,  and 
the  Canadian  authorities,  over  the  seizure  ot  thetr  nets  said  to  have 
been  in  Canadian  witers,  threatens  to  lesult  in  an  mteimt  onnl  dif- 
ficulty anil  revive  a  long-disijutecl  Que-stion  Bv  the  last  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  the  boundary  line  between  northeistem  'Vlmnesota  and 
Canada  was  established  in  the  navigable  channel  or  deepest  ■nater  In 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  between  the  two  conntiies  Several  times 
disputes  have  arisen,  and  good  authorities  nltnn  that  if  the  line  were 
properly  adjusted  it  would  give  the  valuable  trtct  known  as  Hunter's 
island  to  the  United  States.  Minnesota  parties  have  found  p^.tonsive 
and  valuable  deposits  of  Iron  ore  on  the  island  and  were  it  n  ithin  the 
United  States  it  would  become  a  flouri'shine  and  prosperous  district. 
The  Island  comprises  several  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
many  locations  for  Iron  have  been  taken  i  n  it  bv  Minnesota  capitalists. 

While  the  statements  in  this  clipping  have  no  more  truth 
than  the  average  newspaper  report,  they  are  a  good  indication 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


BODXDARIBS  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 
To  find  the  origin  of  this  boundary  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  colonial  times.  The  Hudsou  Bay  Company  gradually 
enlarged  its  territorial  claims  until  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  claimed  the  whole  watershed  of  the  Bay  of  Hudson  as  far 
south  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  This  claim  was  recognized 
in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  it  is  this  recognition,  misunder- 
stood to  refer  to  a  boundary  line  of  Canada,  that  is  the  pro- 
totype of  our  present  northern  boundary. 

11. 

FIRST  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1783. 

When  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  176.3,  this 
line  naturally  became  of  no  importance.     But  within  twenty 
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jeacB  another  boundary  line  was  defined  that  trenched  npon 
the  watershed  ol  Hudson  Bay;  but  with  this  new  boundary 
neither  of  the  former  parties  had  anything  to  do.  It  was  in 
February,  1779,*  that  Joseph  Mathias  Gerard  de  Eayneyal,  the 
minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  take  part  in 
negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  when  such  should  occur. 
Such  an  appointment  made  it  necessary  to  formulate  condi- 
tions of  peace  beyond  the  main  demand  of  independence.  On 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  therefore,  a  special  committee,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  certain  "offlcial  letters  and  com- 
munications received  from  Paris,"  reported  that  certain 
articles  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon  as  ultimata.  The  first  of  these  articles  waa  coucerning 
the  bounds,  which  were  to  be  as  follows:  f 

Northerly  by  the  ancleut  limits  of  Canada,  as  contencled  for  by 
Great  Britain,  lunning  from  Nova  Scotia,  south-westerly,  west,  and 
north-westerly,  to  Lake  Neplssing,  thence  a  west  line  to  tLe  Miaslsalppl; 
.     .     .     and  westerly  by  the  river  Mississippi. 

On  March  19th,  Congress  took  into  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing ultimata;^ 

1.  That  the  thirteen  United  States  are  bounded,  north,  hj  a  line  to 
be  drawn  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  high 
lands  which  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river;  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  forty-flfth  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  dne 
west  In  the  latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  from  the  equator,  to  the 
north-westernmost  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  or  Cadaroqul;  thence 
strait  to  the  south  end  of  lake  Neplsslng;  and  thence  strait  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Mississippi;  west,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  tlie 
middle  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  wliere  the  said  line 
shall  intersect  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north.         ,     . 

This  second  description  of  the  boundary  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  draft  of  instructions  approved  on  August  14th 

■Uinn   HlaL  Soc   CoIIeetloaB   vol   Til     p   307 

tSfiret  J  nnia  s  of  (jorgress    1        "iS      ol    II     [    1     . 

jlbld     IP    IdH    J25      Diplomat  c  Co  respondenoe    Jiired  Sparkg,  vol.   IV.,   p. 
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for  the  use  of  the  minister  to  fee  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Continuing,  the  instmctions  read:* 

But,  Dotwithstanding  the  clear  right  of  these  states,  ...  if 
the  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ^lepissing  to  the  head 
of  the  Missieelppi  cannot  be  obtalne(l  ■without  continuing  the  war  for 
that  purpose,  you  are  hereby  empowered  to  agree  to  some  otiier  line 
between  that  point  and  the  river  Mississippi;  provided  the  same  shall 
In  no  part  thereof  be  to  the  southward  of  latitude  forty-fl¥e  degrees 
north.    .     .     . 

John  Adama  was  first  appointed  as  the  commissioner,  and 
he  went  to  France ;  tut  there  he  found  scant  favor,  partially 
on  account  of  his  bluntness;  moreover  otlieial  influence  was  op- 
posed to  initiating  a  peace  at  that  time,  or  through  any  man 
bat  Franklin.  Adams  went  the  next  year  to  Holland,  to  which 
country  he  had  been  made  minister. 

On  June  15,  1781,  Mr.  Adams'  commission  was  annulled 
by  Congress,  and  he  was  reappointed  as  one  of  the  five  persona 
to  negotiate  the  treaty.  His  colleagues  were  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  They 
were  given  some  discretionary  power,  and  they  used  probably 
more  than  was  given. 

On  the  British  side,  Mr.  Oswald,  and  later  Mr.  Strachey, 
were  the  negotiators.  On  October  8,  1782,  certain  articlesf 
were  agreed  upon  by  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Oswald,  which  the 
British  commissioner  took  to  England  for  the  King's  con- 
sideration. The  first  article  defined  the  boundary  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  description  contained  in  the  instructions  given 
by  Congress  on  March  19,  1779,  already  fully  quoted.  These 
were  rejected  by  the  King,  and  Mr.  Oswald  returned,  furnished 
by  the  King's  ministers  with  arguments  for  a  more  southerly 
line,     Mr.  Strachey  came  over  also  to  help  on  the  argument. 

November  5,  1782,  the  commissioners  had  again  reached 
an  understanding,  and  Mr.  Strachey  took  a  second  proposition 
to  England  for  the  King's  consideration.  In  these  articles:^ 
the  northern  and  western  boundaries  were  given  as  running 
"thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  [Connecticut]  river 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  following  the  said  latitude 
until  it  strikes  the  river  Mississippi;   thence  by  a  line  to  be 

•Scprpt  Journals  of  Conecesn,  177B-S8,  FOl,   II.,  p.  227. 
tDlpiomatic  Correspondence,  Jared  Sparks,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  Ba-yjf, 
tlblU.,  p.  64. 
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drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,  until 
it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Slst  degree  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator." 

The  next  day*  John  Adams,  writing  to  Livingston,  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AfEairs,  said,  "We  have  at  last  agreed 
to  boundaries  with  the  greatest  moderation.  We  have  offered 
them  the  choice  of  a  line  through  the  middle  of  all  the  great 
lakes  or  the  line  of  45  degrees  of  latitude,  the  Mississippi, 
with  a  free  navigation  of  it  at  one  end,  and  the  river  St.  Croix 
at  the  other." 

On  the  25th  of  November,!  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  met 
at  Mr.  Oswald's  lodgings,  and  after  some  conference,  Mr. 
Oswald  delivered  to  them  certain  articles  as  fresh  proposals 
of  the  British  ministry,  sent  by  Mr.  Strachey,  The  second 
one  of  these  articles  defined  boundaries  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  words  there  used  were  in  effect  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  provisional  Articles  of  Peace.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  northwestern  boundary,  the  following  were  the 
terms: 

.  .  .  from  theDce  [i.  e.  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Connecti- 
cut riv«r  and  the  fortr-fl'th  parallel}  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude 
until  it  strikes  the  elver  Iroquois  or  Cataroquy;  thence  along  the  mid- 
dle of  said  river  into  Lalie  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  Lake 
nntil  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  Lake  and 
Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication,  into  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  Lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
communication  between  that  Lake  and  Lake  Huron;  thence  along  the 
middle  of  said  water  communication  Into  Lake  Huron;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  Lake,  to  the  water  communication  between  that 
Lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  Isles  Royal  and  Philippeawx  to  the  Long  Lake;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  said  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between 
it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence 
through  the  aald  Lake  to  the  most  north-western  point  thereof;  and 
from  thence  on  a  due  weatem  course  to  the  river  Mississippi,  thence 
by  a  line  to  he  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi 
until  it  Shan  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

In  addition,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from 
its  source  to  the  ocean,  was  to  remain  forever  free  and  open 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  "United 
States. 

by  0,  P.  AdamS;  vol.  Vtl.,  p.  mi. 
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Thus  the  famous  phrase,  "the  moat  northwestern  point  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  originated  with  the  British.  As 
stated  before,  the  same  line,  deiined  a  little  more  fully,  was 
that  adopted  in  the  Provisional  Articles  of  1782;  and  these 
were  exactly  the  same  as  those  signed  ten  months  later  as 
the  Definitiye  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Concerning  this  boundary  the  Commissioner  wrote  to  Rob- 
ert Livingston  :* 

The  Court  of  Great  Britain  insisted  on  retaiuing  all  the  teiTitoriea 
eompreiended  within  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
respecting  it.  They  contended  that  Nova  Scotia  should  extend  to  the 
river  Kennebec;  and  they  claimed  not  only  all  the  lauds  in  the  west- 
ern country  and  on  the  Mississippi,  which  were  not  expressly  included 
In  onr  charters  and  governments,  but  also  all  such  lands  within  them 
as  remained  ungranted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  discussions  and  arguments  on  the  subject. 

We  knew  tMs  Court  and  Spain  to  be  against  our  claims  to  the 
western  country,  and  having  no  reason  to  think  that  lines  more  favor- 
able could  ever  have  been  obtained,  we  finally  agreed  to  those  de- 
scribed in  this  Article;  Indeed  they  appear  to  leave  ns  little  to  com- 
plain of,  and  not  much  to  desire.  Congress  will  observe,  that  although 
our  northern  tine  is  in  a  certain  part  below  the  latitude  of  fortyflve, 
yet  in  others  it  extends  above  it,  divides  the  Lake  Superior,  and  gives 
us  access  to  its  western  and  southern  waters,  from  whicb  a  line  in  that 
latitude  would  have  excluded  us. 

Franklin,!  writing  to  Livingston,  said  that  the  British 
"wanted  to  bring  their  boundary  down  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  set- 
tle their  loyalists  in  the  Illinois  country.  We  did  not  choose 
such  neighbors." 

In  reply,  Mr.  LivingstonJ  said:  "The  boundaries  are  as 
extensive  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect." 

The  extent  of  the  boundaries  was  a  great  surprise  to 
foreigners  generally.  Lozeme§  wrote  to  the  French  minister 
Vergennes  that  the  northern  boundarj'  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion. It  gave  the  Americans  four  forts  that  they  had  found 
it  impossible  to  capture.  Lands  nearer  the  coast  had  already 
depreciated  in  value,  owing  to  the  new  acquisitions.  "There 
is  a  belief,"  he  said, — and  the  remark  shows  the  view  then 

•Diplomatic  CorreaponiJejice,  Jared  Sparks,  vol.  X.,  p.  117. 

(Works  of  Franklin,  Jarefl  Spaiks.  vol.  IX.,  p,  442, 

JDiplHMnaUo  Cftriespondence,  Jared  Sparks,  toL  X,,  p,  129, 

SNarratlTe  and  Oritital  History  of  America,  Justin  Winaor,  vo;    VII ,  p    15S 
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opening  of  the  fiitui^  of  America, — "that  the  plenipotentiaciesj 
in  pushing  their  possegsions  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
are  preparing  for  their  remote  posterity  a  eomnmni cation 
with  the  Pacific."  And  later  be  wrote  that  the  vast  extent  of 
the  houndaries  had  caused  great  sorpiise  and  satisfaction. 

Now,  there  are  two  geographical  errors  in  the  line  as  in- 
dicated in  the  treaty,  which  made  it  impossible  to  determine 
where  the  line  really  ran,  and  which  required  forty  years  to 
eradicate. 

These  errors  were  both  wholly  due  to  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  map  upon  which  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn. 
This  was  Mitchell's  map,  published  first  in  1755,  and  brought 
to  the  negotiation  by  the  British  Commissioners.  Other  maps 
much  better  were  not  wanting,  and  some  were  eyen  before  the 
commission;  but  it  was  not  known  at  that  time  that  they  were 
more  accurate,  and  no  great  care  was  put  upon  the  line  in  the 
northwest  comer,  as  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
present  importance  and  was  especially  insigniflcant  when 
compared  to  the  pressing  need  of  an  accurate  boundary  in  the 
northeast  corner.     The  errors  were: 

1st.  The  idea  that  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  outflowed  south- 
eastward instead  of  northward,  and  that  it  was  at  the  head  of 
the  basin  of  the  Great  I^akes  instead  of  near  the  base  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  watershed.  This  error  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  because  the  evident  and  plainly 
stated  intention  of  the  commissioners  was  to  run  the  line 
through  the  middle  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  and  onward  to  the 
source  of  the  greatest  lake.  This  would  have  brought  the 
boundary  down  through  Lake  Superior  to  its  southwest  end, 
and  then  up  the  St.  Louis  river  to  its  source  in  Seven  Beaver 
lake,  which  is  very  nearly  due  north  of  Duluth  and  a  little 
farther  south  from  the  international  boundary  than  it  is  north 
from  Duluth. 

2nd.  The  idea  that  the  Mississippi  took  its  rise  northwest- 
ward of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  that  a  line  could  therefore 
be  run  due  west  from  that  lake  to  the  Father  of  Waters.  This 
made  it,  of  course,  physically  impossible  to  run  the  line  as  the 
treaty  required,  and  thus  introduced  to  diplomacy  what  was 
long  known  as  the  "Northwest  Boundary  Question."  If  the 
first  error  had  not  been  made,  the  second  would  scarcely  have 
existed;  for,  though  the  St.  Louis  river  rises  a  short  distance 
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north  of  lake  Itasca,  yet  its  source  is  almost  exa<rt!y  on  an 
east  and  west  line  with  the  northernmost  bend  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  is  considerably  south  of  several  small  branches  of 
the  river. 

The  result  of  the  first  error  was  the  addition  to  the  United 
States  of  a  very  large  tract  of  land, — how  large  we  cannot,  of 
course,  precisely  know,  but  it  is  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles,  or  as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

To  whose  advantage  the  second  error  worked  is  not  so 
clear.  It  may  be  said  that  through  it  the  British  obtained  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  That  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  did  that  right  amount  to  anything? 
And  even  if  it  did,  there  is  strong  probability  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  very  willing  to  grant  this  right  in  order  to  have  a 
strong  ally  in  demanding  of  Spain,  which  controlled  the  lower 
Mississippi,  the  free  navigation  of  that  end  of  the  great  river. 

III. 
"CNEXECUTED  ARTICLE  -OP  TREATY  OF  1794. 

The  provisions  of  this  first  treaty  betweeen  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Powers  were  not  fully  observed  by  either 
one;  and,  other  questions  also  arising,  there  was  very  soon 
a  necessity  for  another  treaty-  With  this  in  view,  John  Jay 
was  sent  to  England  by  Washiu^on  in  1794.  Lord  Grenville, 
the  British  minister,  giving  voice  to  a  suspicion*  that  had  been 
gradually  growing  stronger,  considered  it  as  an  established 
fact  that  a  due  west  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Mississippi  could  not  be  drawn,  because  such  a  line  would 
pass  entirely  to  the  north  of  any  of  the  sources  of  that  stream. 
In  accordance  with  this  supposition  he  suggested  to  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  two  new  lines  between  the  waters  of  lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi,  either  of  which  would  rectify  the  geo- 
graphical error  of  the  former  treaty.  The  first  was  a  line 
drawn  due  west  from  "the  bottom  of  West  Bay  in  the  said 
Lake"  to  the  "river  of  the  Red  Lake,  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  down  the  said  branch  to  the  main  river  of  the 
Mississippi."     This  line  would  have  been  as  impossible   as 

•Minn.  Hlat.  Soc.  Collections,  vol.  VII.;  appeudis,  A,  j.  Hill,  p.  31B. 
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the  one  lie  was  trying  to  correct.  The  other  plan  was  to  fol- 
low the  "water  communication"  described  in  the  treaties,  until 
a  point  due  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river  should 
be  reached,  whence  a  line  should  be  run  directly  to  the  Missie- 
eippi  at  the  mouth  of  its  said  tributary.  Mr.  Jay  would  not 
listen  at  all  to  such  proposals,  which  involved  a  eeeeion  of 
territory.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  concede  to  his  lordship  that 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  in  relation  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  was  certainly  known.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  truth  should  be  ascertained  by  actual  survey, 
and  to  this  proposition  the  British  minister  agreed. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  treaty,  as  finally  signed,  was  as 
follows  .* 

Wiei^as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  river  Mississippi  extends  so 
far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  Intersected  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
west  from  the  Lake  of  tie  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Hia  Majesty  and  the  United  States:  it  is 
agreed  that  measures  shall  be  taken  in  concert  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  America  and  the  GoTa-nment  of  the  United  States,  for 
making  a  joint  suiTey  of  Uie  said  rtver  from  one  degree  of  latitude 
below  I  be  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  principal  source  or  sources  of  the 
said  river,  and  also  of  the  parts  adjacent  tbereto;  and  that  if.  on  the 
result  oi  such  survey,  it  should  appear  tbat  the  said  river  would  not  be 
intersected  by  such  a  line  as  is  above  mentioned,  the  two  parties  will 
thereupon  proceed,  by  amicable  negotiation,  to  regulate  the  boundary 
line  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  all  other  points  to  be  adjusted  between 
the  said  parties,  according  to  justice  and  mutual  convenience,  and  In 
conformity  to  the  intent  of  said  treaty. 

This  survey  wa^  never  made,  as  it  was  not  long  afterward 
that  the  astronomer  David  Thompson,  in  1798,  visited  the 
most  northern  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  proved  that  they 
lie  nearly  two  degrees  south  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  The  reliability  of  his  observations  was  ques- 
tioned by  no  one,  and  accordingly  the  survey  was  considered 
unnecessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  clause  requiring  Llie  two  parties  to  "pro- 
ceed, by  amicable  negotiation,  to  regulate  the  boundary  line 
Id  that  quarter,"  was  not  neglected. 

■Treaties  and  Coayentlons  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  Amecloa 
and  other  Powers  since  July  i,  1776,  (Washington,  18^,  printed  as  Sen.  Bi.  Doe., 
Seegnd  Session,  48th  Congress,  vol.  I.,  Part  2),  p.  382, 
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UKRATIFIBD  CONVENTION  OP  ISOS. 

Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Stli  of  June,  1802, 
wrote*  to  Eufus  King,  minister  at  London,  directing  him  to 
reopen  negotiations  on  tlie  unsettled  portion  of  tiie  boundaries 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  his  oom- 
munication  lie  pointed  out  that  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  was  rendered  void  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  run- 
ning a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  suggested  another  one  in  place  of  it,  wbiidi 


,  .  .  a  line  running  from  that  source  of  the  Mississippi  which 
is  nearest  to  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  and  striking  it,  westwardly,  as 
a  tangent,  and,  from  the  point  touched,  aloDg  the  water-mark  of  the 
lake,  to  its  most  northwestern  point,  at  which  it  ■wDI  meet  the  line  run- 
ning through  the  lake. 

Mr.  King  was  not  in  London  when  this  letter  arrived,  and 
the  matter  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  charge  d'affaires, 
Christopher  Gore,  who  was  afterward  commissioned  from 
Washington  to  carry  on  the  negotiations.  On  September  28, 
1802,  Mr.  Gore  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Hawksbury,  the 
British  Commissioner,  and,  after  explaining  the  anomaly 
which  it  was  proposed  to  straighten  out,  he  continued:! 

Supposing  the  most  nortiiem  branch  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
to  be  soutli  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  seems  now  to  be  nnderstooiJ, 
it  is  suggested,  as  consistent  with  Justice  and  tbe  mutual  convenience 
of  the  parties,  to  establish  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  this 
quarter,  by  a  line  running  from  that  source  of  the  Mississippi  -vhich 
is  nearest  to  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  and  striking  it  westwardly,  as 
a  tangent,  and  from  the  point  touched  along  the  watermark  of  the  lake 
to  its  most  northwestern  point,  at  which  it  wlU  meet  the  line  running 
through  the  lake. 

Commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  local  relation  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and,  if  as  was  supposed  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  to  run  the  line  there  agreed  on.  But  if  the  relative 
position  of  these  two  waters  be  as  now  believed, 
boundary  by  running  a  line  as  above  described. 

state  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  11.,  p.  ( 
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On  October  6,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Gore  said  in  reference  to  Lord  Hawksbury's  views  :* 

On  that  part  of  the  bouDdary  which  la  to  connect  the  northwest 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  the  Mississippi,  he  observed  that 
It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  tlie  treaty  of  peace  that  both  Bations 
should  haye  access  to,  and  enjoy  the  free  use  of  that  river;  and  he 
doubtless  meant  that  this  access  shonld  be  to  each  nation  through  their 
own  territorica.  He  remarked,  that  coramisslons,  whicii  I  had  pro- 
posed for  .  .  .  running  the  line  ,  .  .  might  establish  such  a 
boundary  as  would  secure  to  each  nation  this  object.  'To  the  remark  I 
made  no  reply,  other  than  by  observing  that  the  line  suggested  wa9 
what  naturally  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  just  interpretation,  .  .  . 
but  this  I  did,  howevOT,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  not  assenting  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  in  a  manner  rather  declining  than  courting  the  discussion. 
It  will  probably  be  persisted  in;  and  I  much  doubt  If  this  Governmeiit 
will  be  Inclined  to  adjust  any  bomidary  in  this  quarter,  that  has  not 
the  right  desired  for  its  basis. 

After  receiving  tliia  news  from  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  to  Eufus  King,  under  date  of  December  16,  1802,1 

It  appears  that  the  proposition  for  adjusting  the  boundary  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  United  States  is  not  relished  by  the  British 
Government.  The  proposition  was  considered  by  the  President  as  a 
liberal  one,  inasmuch  as  the  more  obvious  remedy  for  the  error  of  the 
treaty  would  liave  been  by  a  line  running  due  north  from  Lhe  most 
northern  source  of  the  Mi^lssippi,  and  intersecting  the  line  iQuniug 
due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  and  Inasmuch  as  the  branch 
leading  nearest  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  may  not  be  the  longest  or  moat 
navigable  one,  and  may,  consequently,  favor  the  wish  of.  the  British 
Government  to  have  access  to  the  latter. 

This  reasoning  clearly  proceeds  on  the  aseuinption  tliat  the 
British  possessions  westward  of  the  Mississippi  reached  south 
at  least  as  far  as  to  the  sources  of  that  river;  and  yet  within 
two  months  exactly  the  opposite  view  was  strenuously  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  by  the  Americans.  The  change  was 
probably  brought  about  by  a  ttudy  of  the  "possibilities"  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase     Mr  Madison  continued 

The  projORltioo  foi  thfse  reasons  would  not  have  been  mide  hut 
from  a  desire  to  taie  advantage  of  the  i  resent  friendly  di-ipusitions  of 
the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  questions  of  loundai^  be- 
tween them  As  it  IS  not  probable  however  that  the  settlement  of 
this  paiticiilar  boundary  Will  for  some  time  be  matcnal    and  as  the 

*Amer  •■an  State  Papers    vol    11     y    is? 
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adjustment  proposed  is  not  viewed  by  the  Britisli  Government  tn  the 
same  ligbt  as  by  tlie  President,  it  is  thongiit  proper  that  it  sJiould  not 
lor  the  present  be  pursuefl;  and  that  the  other  questions  of  bonnaary 
shocld  be  adjusted  with  as  little  delay  as  posaible.  In  the  mean  time, 
further  infonaation  with  respect  to  the  head  waters  of  the  ,Mi=!!jiss!piii, 
and  the  country  connected  with  them,  may  be  sought  by  both  parties; 
It  being  understood  that  the  United  States  will  be  as  free  to  Iw  guiiJed 
by  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  in  any  future  negotiation,  as  if  the 
proposition  above  referred  to  had  never  twen  made  by  them.  Should 
it  be  most  agreeable  to  the  British  Government  to  have  an  early  survey 
instituted,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  boundary  in  this  ease,  tlie  President 
autliorizes  yon  to  concur  in  such  an  arrangement. 

The  British  Government  proved  to  be  more  yielding  than 
Mr.  Madison  espected  and  the  convention,  as  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  King,  was  finally  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1803,  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  the  document,  which 
was  sent  the  next  day,  Mr.  K^ing  said;* 

The  convention  does  not  vary  in  any  thing  material  from  the  tenor 

of  my  iimtructions The  source  of  the  Mississippi  nearest 

to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  according  to  McKenzle's  report,  will  be  foupd 
about  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  any  part  of  that  lalie, 
which  is  represented  to  be  nearly  circular.  Hence  a  direct  line  between 
the  north  westernmost  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  nearest  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  preferred  by  this  Govemment,  has  appeared  to 
me  equally  advantageous  with  the  lines  we  had  proposed. 

The  terms  of  this  convention  relating  to  the  part  of  the 
boundary  adjoining  Minnesota  were  as  follows  :t 

Abt.  5.  Whereas  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  river  Mississippi  ex 
tends  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  intersected  by  a  Hue  drawn  due 
west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  mentioned  m  the 
treaty  of  iieace  between  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  It  is  aaireed 
that,  instead  of  the  said  line,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  m  this 
quarter  shall,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  shortest  line  which  can 
be  drawn  between  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
the  nearest  source  of  the  river  Mississippi;  and  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining and  determining  the  northwest  point  of  the  'LaVt^  of  the 
W  ooda  and  the  sourc  of  the  r  ver  M  ss  ss  i  p  that  may  be  nearest  to 
the  said  orthTiest  po  nt  as  ■well  as  for  the  purpose  of  runn  ng  and 
mark  ag  the  said  foundarj  1  ne  letween  the  same  three  comm  sion 
ers  upon  the  demanl  of  either  Covernment  sha  1  be  aip  inted  and 
a  thorized      pon  t  e     oaths    to  act  and  the  det.  sions  and 

proceed  ngs  f  the  a  d  omn  is  oners  or  of  a  maj  r  ty  of  them  mide 
and  had  p  isuant  to  thi       nvention     hall  be  final  and  conclus  ve 

•4me      an       a  e  lap  o     II     p      "K 
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But  twelve  days  before  the  signing  of  this  convention,  and 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  these  negotiators,  Louisiana, 
recently  acquired  by  France,  was  sold  toy  Napoleon  to  the 
United  States,  and  our  Senate  feared  that  this  fifth  article 
might  limit  the  rights  of  this  country  concerning  the  boundary 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  They  consequently  ratified 
the  convention  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  article.  The 
British  would  not  agree  to  this  partial  ratification,  and  so  the 
convention  failed  entirely. 


NEGOTIATIONS   OP   1807. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  1806  American  and  British  commis- 
sioners signed  a  treaty  in  London,  mainly  concerning  com- 
merce and  navigation.  It  contained  no  article  concerning  im- 
pressments, and  for  this  reason  the  President  did  not  send  it 
to  the  Senate.  Thus  for  the  lack  of  one  good  feature  an  other- 
wise excellent  treaty  died  an  untimely  death.  But  the  com- 
missioners were  still  at  work  on  additional  articles,  and  "after 
many  intermissions  and  much  discussion,  the  British  commis- 
sioners at  length  presented"  a  proposition,  the  fifth  article  of 
which  ran  as  follows:* 

Art.  5.  It  ia  agreed  tbat  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  Late  of 
the  Woods  along  Ihe  lorty-nlDth  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  the 
line  of  demarcation  [division  line]  between  His  Majesty's  territories  and 
those  of  the  United  States  to  the  westward  of  the  said  lake,  as  far  as 
(fie  territorUa  of  the  United  States  extend  in  that  quarter;  and  that  said 
line  shall,  to  tliat  extent,  form  the  southern  boundary  of  His  Majesty's 
said  territories,  and  the  northern  bonndary  of  the  said  territories  of  the 
United  States;  provided  that  nothing  in  the  present  article  sliall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  or  to  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  or  claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  continent  of 
Ajnerica,  to  the  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains. 

The  American  commissioners  objected  that  the  line  should 
be  drawn  due  north  or  south  from  the  northwest  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  until  it  intersected  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
and  thence  west.     This  was  agreed  to  by  the  British. 

After  considerable  discnssion  as  to  the  westward  extension 
of  the  line  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
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British,  the  American  commissioners  proposed  that  the  fifth. 
article  should  read:' 

It  is  agreed  that  a  line  draiv-n  due  nortli  or  south  (as  tLe  case  may 
require)  fi'om  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lalie  ot  the  Woods, 
until  it  shall  intersect  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  nortli  latitude,  and 
from  the  point  of  such  intersection,  due  ivest,  along  and  with  said 
parallel,  shall  be  the  dividing  line  between  His  Majesty's  territories 
and  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  westward  of  the  said  lalie;  and 
that  the  said  line,  to  and  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  His  Majesty's  said  territories,  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  States,    .     .     . 

The  article  being  submitted  to  the  British  commissioiiere 
in  this  form,  thej^  agreed  to  it  with  tli-e  exception  that  they 
wanted  to  add  after  the  words,  "to  the  westward  of  the  said 
lake,"  the  following:  "as  far  as  their  said  respective  territories 
extend  in  that  quarter;  and  that  the  said  line  shall,  to  that 
extent,  form  the  southern  boundary,"  etc. 

Secretary  Madison,  writingf  July  30th,  1807,  to  the  com- 
missioners, authorized  them  to  agree  to  this  addition  if  they 
could  not  secure  their  own  wording.  But  at  this  point  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off;  for,  on  account  of  a  change  of 
ministry  in  England,  the  commissioners  were  recalled,  and 
the  subject  was  never  again  resumed. 

VI. 

TREATY  OF  GHENT,  1814. 

The  War  of  J.832  was  the  cause  of  the  next  negotiations, 
which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  writing  to  the  commissionersj  on  June  23,  1813,  said 
that,  if  a  restitution  of  territory  should  be  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  settling  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  powers  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  on  account  of  the  valuable  islands  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  suggested  that  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  on  each  side,  with  full  powers  to  adjust 
this  boundary  on  fair  and  equitable  considerations. 

•it)ta.,  p.  165. 
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The  Amei-ican  commissionera  at  Ghent,  writing  to  Mr. 
Monroe  on  August  19th,  1814,  presented  the  wishes  of  the 
British,  as  follows;* 

2d.  The  boundaxy  line  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  to  the 
MiBBissippi,  to  be  revised;  and  the  treaty-right  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  he  continued.  When  asked,  whether 
they  did  not  mean  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi? the  British  commiasioners  repealed,  that  they  meant  the  line 
from  Lake  Superior  to  that  river. 

Five  days  later  the  American  eommiasioners  wrotef  to 
the  British  that  they  perceived  that  Great  Britain  proposed, 
"without  purpose  specifically  alleged,  to  draw  the  boundary 
line  westward,  not  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  it  now  is, 
but  from  Lake  Superior;"  and  they  objected  to  that  intention 
as  demanding  a  cession  of  territory. 

To  this  the  British  made  a  spirited  reply,  as  follows  :J  "As 
the  necessity  for  fixing  some  boundary  for  the  northwestern 
frontier  has  been  mutually  acknowledged,  a  proposal  for  a 
discussion  on  that  subject  cannot  he  considered  as  a  demand 
for  a  cession  of  territory,  unless  the  United  States  are  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  there  is  no  limit  to  their  territories  in  that 
direction,  and,  that  availing  themselves  of  the  geographical 
error  upon  which  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  formed, 
they  will  acknowledge  no  boundary  whatever;  then,  unques- 
tionably, any  proposition  to  fix  one,  be  it  what  it  may,  must 
be  considered  as  demanding  a  large  cession  of  territory  from 
the  United  States,"  etc.  Were  the  American  commissioners 
prepared  to  assert  such  unlimited  right?  Or  were  the  pleni- 
potentiaries willing  to  acknowledge  the  boundary  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  agreed  to,  but  not  ratified,  in  1803?  The 
British  commissioners  would  be  contented  to  accept  favorably 
such  a  proposition,  or  to  discuss  any  other  line  of  boundary 
which  might  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

After  some  further  sparring  on  paper,  the  American  com- 
missioners submitted  the  draft  of  several  articles  for  the 
treaty.§  The  sixth  article  provided  tliat  the  part  of  the  bound- 
ary from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  should  be 
fixed  and  determined  by  commissioners.  The  eighth  article 
was  the  same  as  the  fifth  of  the  unfinished  treaty  of  1807,  in 
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the  form  agreed  to  by  the  British  at  that  time.  Bnt  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries  of  this  negotiation  substituted  for  it  the 
original  British  article  of  1807,  and  added  a  clause  -which  gave 
to  British  subjects  free  access  to  the  Mississippi  ri\-er  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  free  navigation.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion the  negotiators  concluded  that  they  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  eighth  article,  and  so  decided  to  leave  it  out  altogether. 

That  part  of  this  treaty  in  which  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested is  contained  in  its  seventh  article,  as  follows:* 

It  is  further  agreed  tiat  the  said  two  last-mentioned  Coniinisslonei's, 
after  they  shall  have  executed  tlie  duties  assigned  to  them  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  be,  and  they  are  herehy,  authorized  upon  their 
oaths  impartially  to  fli  and  determine,  aceording  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  sevr.'n  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  Powers 
which  extends  from  the  water  communication  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  tie  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  parties  the  several  Islands  lying 
In  the  lakes,  water  communications  and  rivers,  forming  the  said  bound- 
ary, do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the 
said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three; 
and  to  cause  such  parts  of  said  boundary  as  req.uire  it  to  be  surveyed 
and  marked.  The  said  Commissioners  shall,  by  a  report  or  declaration 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  designate  the  boundary  aforesaid,  state 
their  decision  on  the  points  thus  referred  to  them,  and  particularize 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  of  such  other  parts  of  tlie  said  boundary  as  they  may 
fleeni  proper.  Aod  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  designation  and 
decision  as  final  and  conclosive.  And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  Com- 
missioners differing,  or  both  or  either  of  them  refusing,  declining  or 
wilfully  omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements  shall 
be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly 
sovereign  or  State  shall  he  made  in  all  respects  as  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  same 
was  heroin  repeated. 

This  article  is  given  thus  at  length  because  the  commis- 
sioners did  disagree  and  made  separate  reports.  The  fourth 
article,  mentioned  in  the  quotation,  provided,  in  very  explicit 
terms,  for  arbitration  under  these  conditions  by  some  friendly 
foreign  power,  whose  decision,  I'asi-d  oa  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  disagreeing  commissioners,  should  be  accepted 
as  final  and  eonclosivt. 

e  Ex,  liiK!.,  Ke^■l>J:d  Session,  48th  Congress, 
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CONVENTION  OF  1818. 

Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  this  treaty,  overtures  were 
made  toward  a  further  convention  especially  to  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  commerce  and  navigation.  On  May  22,  1818,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  wrote  to  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  giving  them  varioas  instructions.  Among 
other  things  he  informed  them  that  the  British  Government 
wanted  to  refer  some  of  the  subjects  to  commissioners,  like 
those  authorized  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  One  of  these  anh- 
jects  was  noted  as  follows  :* 

.  .  .  the  boundary  lice  from  the  northwest  aoriier  of  the  Late 
of  the  Woods  westward,  which  you  remember  was  all  but  agreed  upon, 
and  went  off  upon  a  collateral  incident  at  Ghent.  .  .  . 
,  .  .  As  to  the  line  from  Hie  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  some  dissatis- 
faction has  already  been  excited  here  by  the  expense  occasioned  by  the 
two  commissions  already  employed  in  settling  the  boundary,  another 
commisBion,  to  draw  a  line  throngh  the  depth  of  the  deeerts,  and  to  an 
Indefinite  extent,  would  be  still  more  liable  to  censure;  besides,  the 
apprehension  which  it  might  raise,  that  the  issue  of  the  commission 
would  be  to  bring  the  British  territory  again  in  contact  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  more  elaborate  set  of  instructions 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries.  The  third 
heading  wa8:t  "3.  Boundary,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
westward."  Under  this  title,  a  full  history  of  all  the  previous 
diplomatic  negotiations  was  given;  then,  continuing,  Adams 
wrote : 

From  the  earnestness  with  which  the  British  Government  now  re- 
turn to  the  object  of  fixing  this  boundary,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  some  other  purpose  connected  with  it,  which  they  do  not 
avow,  but  which  In  their  estimation,  gives  it  an  importance  not  belong- 
ing to  it,  considered  In  Itself.  An  attempt  was  at  flrst  made  by  them, 
at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Adams  suspected  the  mo- 
tives of  the  British  in  seeking  to  settle  this  boundary,  since 
he  thought  it  was  to  go  "through  the  depth  of  the  deserts." 
The  British  seem  to  have  been  better  informed. 

•American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV.  p.  3T2. 
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The  comoiissiODers,  in  their  letter  accompanying  the  com- 
pleted treaty,  said*  that  the  British  had  made  an  attempt 
to  insert  an  article  allowing  them  free  access  to,  and  naviga- 
tion of,  the  Mississippi  river;  but  that  thej  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  article  and  tlie  British  abandoned  it. 

The  article  in  this  convention  referring  to  the  northwest- 
ern boundary  is  as  follows  :t 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawii  from  the  most  north  western 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  or.  If  the  saifl  point  shall  not  be  in  the  (orty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  tlien  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  point  due  north 
or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the 
said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersection, 
due  west,  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Stony  mountains. 

It  may  as  well  be  remarlied  here  that  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  thus  chosen,  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  as  a  honndarj  of  Canada. 
This  is  erroneous.  At  that  time  this  line  was  claimed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  as  its  southern  boundary;  and  certain 
■  matters  concerning  the  boundaries  in  the  New  World  were 
left  to  commissioners  who  met  at  Paris  in  1719,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  have  agreed  to  boundaries.  That  is  the  only 
basis  for  the  idea,  which  is  made  all  the  more  vague  and  un- 
founded by  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  never  agreed 
and  never  reported. 

After  this  convention  of  1818  we  have  for  the  first  time 
the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota  completely  defined;  but 
it  was  only  on  paper,  and  partly  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 

vm. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION  UNDER  THE  TREATY  OF  GHENT. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  sixth  and  seventh 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  were  Peter  B.  Porter  for  the 
United  States  and  Anthony  Barclay  for  the  British  govern- 
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ment.  The  sixth  article  referred  to  the  boundarj  from  tlie 
iutersection  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  fortj-flfth.  parallel 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron.  They  made  their  decision  and 
report  on  this  part  of  the  line  on  June  18th,  1822,  and  the 
expense  of  this  part  of  their  work  was,  in  round  numbers, 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (|100,000).*  This  it  was  which 
caused  dissatisfaction  and  prompted  Mr.  Adams'  caution  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  1818  to  appoint  no  more  commissions. 
The  work  being  so  far  done,  the  commissioners  proceeded 
to  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the  seventh  article.  The 
treaty  of  1783  said  the  line  was  to  pass  through  Lake  Su- 
perior northward  of  Isles  Eoyale  and  Phelipeaus,  and  through 
Long  lake  to  the  most  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  instructions  of  the  commissioners  were  to  de- 
termine and  mark  this  Hue;  but  the  difQculty  lay  in  determin- 
ing the  actual  location  of  Isle  Phelipeaux  and  of  Long  lake. 
The  American  commissioner  proposedf  that  the  latter  be  de- 
termined at  once,  and  suggested  that  it  was  the  Pigeon 
river.  The  British  commissioner  objected  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  better  be  decided  later,  and  proposed  a  survey  of  the 
route  from  the  Pigeon  river  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The 
agents  of  the  commissioners,  with  their  surveyor  and  astrono- 
mers, were  accordingly  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Pigeon  river 
by  joint  order  of  the  commissioners.  The  approach  of  winter 
interrupted  their  work  and  forced  them  to  return.  There- 
upon Col,  Delafield,  the  American  agent,  offered  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Pigeon  river  was  the  "Long  lake"  mentioned 
in  the  treaty;  and  the  American  commissioner,  Gen.  Porter, 
again  urged  that  It  be  thus  decided.  But  the  British  commis- 
sioner refused  a  second  time  to  settle  the  matter,  and  the  next 
spring  the  surveyors,  astronomers  (of  whom  David  Thomp- 
son' was  one},  agents,  and  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 
Dr.  John  J.  Bigsby,  were  sent  out  again  with  instructions  to 
certainly  finish  the  survey  that  season.  This  forced  fchem  to 
do  their  work  rather  hurriedly;  but,  nevertheless,  no  maps 
have  yet  been  published  which  are  so  accurate  as  those  then 
prepared.  Such  instructions  were  given,  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  had  censured  the  great 
cost  of  the  work  so  far,  and  urged  an  early  completion.     The 
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British  commissioner  now  announced  tiiat  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  bay  and  river  St.  Louis  formed  the  true  Long 
lake  and  proposed  a  survey  of  that  route.  Gen.  Porter  was 
surprised  by  this  move,  and  promptly  refused  his  sanction  for 
the  order  for  a  survey  of  the  St.  Louia  river.  The  British 
commissioner  nevertheless  gave  the  order  in  hie  own  name 
alone.  Gen.  Porter  thereupon  affirmed  that  he  had  only 
offered  the  Pigeon  river  route  as  a  compromise  and  that  the 
proper  route  was  by  the  Kaministiqnia  river,  and  in  hie  turn 
ordered  a  survey  of  that  water  course. 

The  commissioners  had  previously  disagreed  over  the  pos- 
session of  St.  George's- island  in  the  Sanlt*  rapide  between 
lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  They  now  proceeded  to  run  those 
portions  of  the  line  upon  which  they  agreed,  namely,  from 
the  head  of  Saolt  rapids  through  lake  Superior  to  a  point  a 
short  distance  north  and  east  of  Isle  Eoyale;  and,  later,  when 
the  surveyors  had  returned  and  reported,  that  part  of  the  line 
extending  from  the  Chaudifere  falls  through  Rainy  lake  and 
the  Rainy  river  and  thence  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  most  northwest  point  of  the  same.  The  American 
commissioner  now  brought  forward  his  evidence  in  favor  of 
locating  Long  lake  on  the  Kaministiqnia  river  as  a  lake  some- 
times called  Dog  lake.  And  he  presented  a  pretty  strong 
case,  too.  He  brought  forward  a  series  of  ten  distinct  maps, 
several  of  them  being  official,  and  all  of  them  showing  Long 
lake  on  the  Kaministiquia  river.  These  maps  were  all  pub- 
lished from  three  months  to  a  few  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  some  of  them  expressly  stated  that 
they  gave  the  boundaries  as  decided  upon  in  the  recent  treaty. 
He  argued  from  the  phrase  "northward  of  the  Isles  Royal 
and  Phelipeaux"  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  go  so  far 
out  of  the  way,  if  the  line  were  then  to  turn  abruptly  south- 
ward, merely  to  give  a  few  small  and  unimportant  islands  to 
the  United  States. 

The  British  commissioner  also  presented  a  good  case.  He 
showed  that  the  bay  and  estuary  of  the  St.  Louis  river  were 
the  only  waters  anywhere  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  which  could  properly  from  their  shape  be  called 
"Long  lake,"  and  he  brought  forward  two  maps  upon  which 

■Now  commonly  pronouueed  and  spelled  "Soo." 
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they  were  denominated  "The  Long  Lake."  Other  lakee,  he 
said,  might  occasionaHy  be  called  "Long  lake,"  but  no  other 
was  distinctively  known  as  "The  Long  Lake."  By  this  route, 
as  on  the  others,  there  was  only  one  short  divide — and  that 
the  Height  of  Land— between  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
and  those  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Moreover,  the  portages 
were  fewer,  showing  a  better  water  communication. 

There  seemed  to  he  no  chance  of  an  agreement  until  Gen. 
Porter,  "notwithstanding  the  clear  right  of  the  Americans," 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  decision  offered  to  adopt  the  Pigeon 
river  wat^  coui^e,  provided  the  British  commissioner  would 
concede  the  American  right  to  St.  George's  island  and  agree 
to  the  compromise. 

The  British  commissioner  made  a  counter  proposal,  as 
follows:  He  would  compromise  on  the  Pigeon  river  portage 
route,  beginning  at  Grand  Portage,  and  following  the  course 
taken  by  the  traders  across  numerous  portages,  all  of  them 
going  southerly,  provided  the  American  commissioner  would 
yield  St.  George's  island  to  the  British. 

Gen,  Porter  would  not  yield  so  much,  and  the  British  com- 
missioner finally  oifered  to  begin  the  line  at  the  Pigeon  river, 
if  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Grand  Portage  could 
be  secured  to  subjects  of  both  Powers  on  equal  footing.  Gen, 
Porter  replied  that,  though  the  differences  now  were  not  ma- 
terial enough  to  defeat  an  agreement,  yet  he  could  not  grant 
the  use  of  the  Grand  Portage  as  proposed,  since  it  was  beyond 
his  powers. 

As  neither  commissioner  would  compromise  any  further, 
both  made  their  reports,  setting  forth  each  one  his  own  case. 
The  actual  facts  as  to  the  reports  of  these  commissioners 
seem  to  be  very  generally  unknown.  In  the  notes*  of  the 
"Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,"  it  is  stated 
that  tlie  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was 
marked  by  the  commissioners,  but  that  "the  line  as  marked 
was  changed  in  part  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  1842."  Now  we  know  that  this  line  was  not 
marked,  and  was  not  even  agreed  upon,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  "changed  in  part." 
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But  this  idea  tliat  the  commissioners  did  mark  the  line 
is  very  common!*  And  so  people  have  wondered  why  the 
American  commissioner  allowed  himself  so  often  to  be  led 
off  south  from  the  true  water  course  to  the  portage  route. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  British  got  the 
American  commissioner  drunk  "at  the  portage  south  of  Hunt- 
er's Island  and  carried  him  acros8."t  This  is,  of  course,  sheer 
nonsense,  as  the  commissioners  never  went  over  the  routes, 
but  sent  their  agents;  and,  moreover,  the  lines  by  the  water 
course  and  the  portage  route  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
both  commissioners  and  were  made  the  subject  of  controversy 
between  them.  It  may  be  noted  as  an  instance  of  the  growth 
of  legends,  and,  incidentally,  of  their  unreliability. 

IX. 
WEBSTER-ASHBURTON   TREATY   OF   1S42. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  required  that  the  reports  of  these 
commissioners  be  referred  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state 
as  a  final  umpire,  but  this  was  never  done.J  On  the  contrary, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  hang  fire  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
until  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  English  prime  minister,  sent  Lord 
Ashburton  to  this  country  to  enter  into  negotiations,  particu- 
larly on  the  boundaries,  with  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  The  resulting  treaty  was  avowedly  a  "give  and  take" 
transaction.  It  was  not  attempted  to  settle  each  question  on 
its  own  merits,  but  one  party  yielded  one  point  in  return  for 
a  supposedly  equivalent  gain  somewhere  else.  And  thus  it 
happened  that,  when  the  commissioners  met,  Lord  Ashburton 
offered  to  yield  St.  George's  island  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided Webster  would  agree  that  the  boundary  should  follow 
the  portage  route  westward  from  Lake  Superior  instead  of 
the  water  courses.  The  formal  propositions  made  seem  to 
show  that  the  Englishman  was  rather  the  more  wily  of  the 
two;  and,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  Mr.  Webster  agreed  to 
His  Lordship's  first  proposal  practically  without  alteration. 

Lord  Ashburton,  under  date  of  July  16, 1842,  wrote§  a  short 
r^snmiS  of  the  work  of  the  commissioners  nnder  the  Treaty  of 

'Minn.  Hiat.    Soc.  CoIleoUoiis.   Vol.  VIII.,   p.  a. 

tHon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Minnesota  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tloD,  tola  me  this  on  the  authority  of  tien.  Lewis  B.  Baker,  State  Tree  and 
FoCfsC  ComiDlssloDer. 

JHouse  Journal,  lKia-4,  p.  11. 

gHouse  Bs,  Doe,,  37tli  Oongress,  Second  Session,  Doe.  No.  2. 
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Ghent,  according  to  which,  there  were,  at  that  time,  two  points 
of  difference,  Tiz.:  1.  As  to  the  ownership  of  St.  George's 
island.  2.  As  to  the  boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods-  Ashbuvton  remarked:  "The  first  point  I  am 
ready  to  give  up  to  you,  and  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  It  is 
the  only  object  of  any  real  value  in  this  controversy;"  but  two 
conditions  were  afterward  tacked  on,  namely,  common  naviga- 
tion of  two  channels  at  the  time  wholly  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  one  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  other  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  He  continued:  "In  considering  the  second 
point,  it  really  appears  of  little  importance  to  either  party 
how  tlie  line  be  determined  through  the  wild  country  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Ijake  of  the  Woods;  but  it  is  important 
that  some  line  should  be  fixed  and  known."  In  further  nego- 
tiations, Ashburton  reiterated  several  times  that  this  question 
was  of  very  little  importance — that  the  land  in  question  was 
of  no  practical  value— and  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved him;  indeed,  it  is  possible,  though  it  seems  to  me  im- 
probable,* that  he  was  sincere  in  belittling  the  value  of  the 
country. 

After  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  favorable  reception. 
Lord  Ashburton  said :  "I  would  propose  that  the  line  be  taken 
from  a  point  about  six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  river,  where  tlie 
Grand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and  continued  along 
the  line  of  said  portage,  alternately  by  land  and  water,  to  Lao 
la  Pluie, — the  existing  route  by  land  and  water  remainiug 
common  to  both  parties.  This  line  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing known,  and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  difBculty  in  -un- 
ning  it." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  reply  of  July  27th,  ofEered  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  exception  that  the 
line  is  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river.  He  defined 
the  proposition  quite  fully,  and  his  wording  is  exactly  that 
which  was  finally  adopted.  In  commenting  on  this  proposi- 
tion, the  great  orator  said:  "There  is  reason  to  think  that 
Long  lake  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1.783  meant  merely  the 
estuary  of  Pigeon  river.  .  .  .  There  is  no  continuous  wa- 
ter communication  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,     .     .     .     The  broken  and  difficult  nature  of  the 

>  valuable  appears  In  the  Preil- 
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water  communicatiou  .  -  .  renders  numerous  portages 
necessary;  and  it  is  right  that  these  water  communications 
and  these  portages  should  malje  a  common  highway,  whera 
necessary,  for  the  use  of  the  subjects  and  citiaeus  of  both  Gov- 
ernments." 

Kothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter  till  the  treaty  was 
signed,  as  Lord  Ashburton  readily  agreed  to  what  was  virtn- 
ally  his  own  proposition. 

The  portion  of  this  treaty  which  concerns  the  subject  lie- 
fore  us  is  as  follows:* 

ARTICLE  II.  .  .  .  thence,  adopting  the  line  traced  on  the  maps 
by  tlie  Commissioners,  tliro'  tlie  river  St.  Mary  and  Lalte  Superior,  to 
a  point  nortii  of  He  Royale,  in  said  lafee,  one  hundred  yards  to  tlie 
north  and  east  of  He  Cfeapeau,  which  last-mentioned  island  lies  near  the 
northeasterc  point  of  He  Royale,  where  the  line  marked  by  the  Com- 
missionera  terminates;  and  from  the  last-mentioned  point,  southwest- 
erly, through  the  middle  of  the  sound  beljween  the  He  Royale  and  the 
northwestern  main  land,  to  the  month  of  Pigeon  RiTer,  and  up  the 
said  river,  to  and  through  the  north  and  south  Fowl  Lakes,  to  the 
lakes  of  the  height  of  land  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  thence,  along  the  water  communication  to  Lake  Saisaginaga, 
and  through  that  lake;  thence,  to  and  through  Cypress  Lake,  Lac  (La 
Bois  Blanc.  Lao  la  Croii,  Little  Vermilion  Lake,  and  Lake  Namecan 
and  through  the  several  smaller  lakes,  straits,  or  streams,  connecting 
the  lakes  here  mentioned,  to  that  point  in  Lac  la  Pluie,  or  Rainy  Lake, 
at  the  Chaudigre  Palls,  from  which  the  Commissioners  traced  tlie  line 
to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence,  along 
tie  said  line,  to  the  said  most  nortliwestern  point,  being  in  latitude 
49°  23'  55"  north,  and  in  longjtnde  95°  14'  38"  west  from  the  otiserya- 
tory  at  Greenwicli;  thence,  according  to  existing  treaties,  due  south 
to  Its  intersection  with  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  along 
that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  being  understood  that  all  the 
water  communications  and  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  also  Grand  Portage,  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pigeon  River,  as  now  actually  used, 
shaU  be  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
countries. 

This  again  is  a  mere  boundary  on  paper.  How  long  it 
would  have  remained  so  it  is  hard  to  say;  but,  in  1870,  it  was 
incidentally  discoveredf  by  a  corps  of  surveying  engineers 
that,  at  Pembina,  the  supposed  line  was  really  more  than 
4,600  feet  south  of  the  true  line,  which  is,  of  course,  in  latitude 

■Treaties  ana  Conventlous,  Sen.  Ex.  Doe,,  Second  Session,  4Stb  CoDsreaa, 
Vol,  I.,  Part  2,  p.  434. 

T Congressional  Globe,  ltf70-71,  p.  ,-,S2, 
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49°  north.  This  brought  the  fact  prominently  before  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  line  had  never  been  surveyed  or  marked,  and, 
after  President  Grant  had  twice  urged  it  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages, Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  survey  and  mark  the  line  westward  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moantains,  in  cooperation  with  a  similar 
British  commission.  The  surveyors  set  monuments  along  this 
line,  and  prepared  maps  and  accurate  descriptions.  The  mon- 
uments are  mostly  iron  pillars,  a  mile  apart,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  "Woods  to  the  west  boundary  of  Manitoba;  and  farther  west 
the  line  is  marked  by  stones  and  earth  mounds.  On  May  29th, 
1876,  the  maps  and  protocol  were  signed  at  Washington  by 
representatives  of  both  governments. 


PRRSRNT  CONDITION  OP  THE  BOUNDARY. 

Since  that  date  the  northern  boundary  has  been  considered 
a  closed  question  of  diplomacy;  but  the  newspaper  clipping 
which  is  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  well  as 
the  present  actual  condition  of  the  boundary  east  of  Rainy 
lake  go  far  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  serious  complications 
will  soon  arise,  and  that  skilled  diplomacy  will  then  be  called 
upon  to  mart  the  boundary  line  by  actual  measurements  on 
the  ground,  so  that  it  will  be  known  to  which  party  the  in- 
numerable islands  in  the  boundary  waters  belong.  Think  of 
a  boundary  line  between  two  great  nations  which  is  no  more 
definitely  marked  or  described  than  would  be  done  by  saying 
it  should  pass  through  Lake  Minnetonka!  And  yet  our  north- 
ern boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  Rainy  lake  is  scarcely  so 
well  defined  as  that,  and  is  not  marked  at  all! 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr,  Webster,  in  the  treaty  of 
1842,  did  not  insist  upon  the  line  through  the  water  courses 
which  was  clearly  intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783.*  Although 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  divide  on  the  whole  route,  there 
are  actually  six.  The  most  eastern  is  at  the  headwaters  of 
tiie  Pigeon  river,  where  the  route  crosses  to  a  lake  emptying 
through  the  Arrow  river,  which  latter  stream,  tributary  to 

•Miuu.  Hist.  Sue.  Collections,  Vol.  Vlll.,  Part  I:    iDtemfitlonal  Boundary.  U. 
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the  lowep  part  of  the  Pigeon  river,  affords  the  natural  water 
communication  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  the  bound- 
ary. The  next  is  the  Height  of  Land,  the  only  diTide  which 
ought  properly  to  be  on  the  boundary.  The  third  is  at  the 
eaat  end  of  "Hunter's  Island,"  between  Saganaga  lake  and 
Cypress  lake,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  This  little 
neck  of  land  is  all  that  prevents  the  so-called  "Hunter'a 
Island"  from  being  a  true  island,  since  the  waters  of  Saganaga 
lake  flow  continuously  along  the  north  side  of  the  "island" 
and  pass  through  Ijac  la  Croix,  into  Namecan  and  Kainy  lakes. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  divides  are  just  south  of  the  west  end  of 
Hunter's  Island  (or  peninsula),  and  this  is  the  only  place 
where  the  boundary  can  he  corrected  to  follow  the  water 
course  and  also  coinci^  with  all  existing  treaties.*  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done,  but,  as  only  about  ten 
square  miles  would  accrue  to  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
probability  of  a  change.  The  sixth  and  last  divide  is  south- 
ward from  the  east  end  of  Lac  la  Croix.  It  is  possible  that  a 
little  water  at  the  highest  stage  of  the  lakes  and  streams  in 
the  spring  flows  over  this  divide,  bat  the  plain  and  natural 
water  course  is  certainly  the  Namecan  river  which  flows  north- 
ward from  Lac  la  Croix  into  Namecan  lake. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  thus  lost  to  the  United  States 
is  slightly  over  one  thousand  square  miles-t  At  the  time  of 
the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  fifty  years  ago,  one  thousand 
square  miles  in  this  region  was  of  very  little  value.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Vermilion  iron 
range  crosses  Hunter's  Island,  and  the  timber  of  this  region 
is  fast  becoming  quite  valuable. 

At  one  other  place,  also,  the  boundary  is  probably  not  lo- 
cated in  its  proper  place,  and  that  is  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
The  commissioners  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  real 
"northwest  point" — ^whether  at  Kat  Portage  or  the  place 
finally  selected.  But  there  is  another  point  which  is  more 
properly  the  "northwest  point,"  than  either  of  these  two.  It 
is  in  a  northwestern  bay  or  arm  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
winch  is  called  Lac  Plat.  The  surveyors  camped  one  day  near 
the  opening  into  this  bay,  but  erroneously  thought  it  to  be  a 

TMt  lis,  assomi-Dg  tlMit  the  eommoaly  actopteil.  but  leiy  flonMIul,  locablon 
of  Crpreaa  lak*  Is  correct, 

tMlim.  Hlat.  Soc.  CoUectioiM,  Vol.  Vlll.,  p.  3. 
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riTer.  This  error  cost  the  United  States  about  two  hundred 
square  miles  of  land  and  nearly  as  much  water  surface  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  This,  however,  is  of  no  great  value,  as 
the  land  is  reported  to  be,  in  general,  very  swampy. 

With  the  mention  of  a  little  complication  of  boundary  lines* 
this  paper  will  close.  The  line  passing  through  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  goes  into  and  along  the  bay  of  the  Northwest 
Angle.  Near  the  head  of  this  long  bay  the  line  intersects  the 
line  surveyed  "from  the  most  northwest  point  due  south,"  and 
then,  abruptly  turning  north,  it  crosses  the  north  and  somh 
line  several  times  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  finally  bends 
off  to  the  west  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  at  the  end  of  which 
distance  it  returns  to  the  north  and  south  line  just  at  the 
northwest  point  where  it  ends.  To  whom  do  those  little 
patches  of  swamp  between  the  lines  belong? 


Note,  —  Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  this  paper  and 
after  its  acceptance  for  the  present  publication,  the  author 
had  an  interview  near  Koochiching,  on  the  Eainy  river,  with  a 
party  of  Canadian  surveyors  of  this  boundary,  as  noted  in  the 
following  letter: 

Kooehicliiag,  Minn.,  July  27,  18G6. 
.  .  .  TLe  Canadian  government  has  not  waited  for  a  Joint  survey 
to  Inforai  itself  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  tlie  tioundaty;  but 
it  has  quietly  sent  out  a  party  of  surveyors  at  its  own  expense  to  trace 
the  line  from  Pigeon  point  to  the  Lalce  of  the  Woods.  The  work  waa 
ordered  by  the  Commissioner  on  International  Boundaries,  and  is  in 
charge  of  A.  J.  Brabazon,  for  the  past  three  years  engaged  on  the 
Alaskan  boundary  survey,  who  is  now  on  the  way  to  Ottawa  to  re- 
port. He  is  satisfied  tbat  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  in  agreement 
with  the  physical  features. 

Al.BSANnEB   N.    WiSCHELL. 
•Bee  maps  in  the  Surveyor  Oenerars  Office,  St,  Pan!,  Minn. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF   THE   SOURCES  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


BY  PROP.  B.  LEVASSEUB. 
^  THE  Committee  op  the  Institute  of  France 


Translation  by  Col,  Wiliiam  P.  Glougti  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  from  a  publication  by  the  Institute  of  ETance  in  its  Bulletin 
of  Historic  and  Descii-ptive  Geography,  isaued  by  the  Committee  of  His- 
toric aod  Scientific  Eesearches,  sitting  in  tie  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, 1894. 


The  sources  of  the  Mississippi  liave  been  the  subject  of 
animated  debate  for  a  dozen  years.  A  mission,  witli  which 
Mr.  J.  V.  Brower  was  charged  in  1889,  by  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  and  a  Tolume  published  in  1893  in  Minnesota 
Historical  Collections,  by  the  Society,  containing  the  memoir 
of  Mr,  Brower,  have  closed  the  discossion.  It  is  from  that 
interesting  volume,  entitled  TJie  Mississippi  River  aiid  its 
Source:  A  fftwrattBe  and  Critical  History  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  River  and  its  Headwaters,  accompanied  by  the  Results  of  De- 
tailed Hydrographic  and  Topographic  Surveys,  by  Hon.  J,  V. 
Brower,  that  we  draw  the  materials  for  the  following  sketch. 

I. 

The  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  is  formed  by 
a  deposit  of  glacial  drift  100  feet  and  more  in  thickness,  having 
numerous  depressions,  which  probably  existed  in  the  primitive 
rock,  and  which  today  are  so  many  lakes.  One  of  the  frontal 
moraines,  the  Itasca,  traverses  this  region.  The  multiplicity  of 
lakes,  great  and  small,  and  of  the  streams  that  unite  them, 
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the  density  of  the  forest  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  leanness 
of  a  soil  that  has  failed  to  attract  settlers,  have  been  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  precise  detennioation  of  the  river's  sources. 


The  French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  penetrated  this 
region.  They  came  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Champlain 
had  not  been  farther  than  lake  Huron.  Nicollet,  interpreter 
of  the  French  Company,  advanced,  in  1635,  westward  from 
the  bay  of  the  Puans  {Green  bay)  as  far  as  to  the  country  of 
the  Dakotas.  He  travelled  some  three  days,  as  he  says,  along 
the  course  of  a  great  river,  by  which  one  could  reach  Japan. 
But  Nicollet  left  neither  map  nor  description. 

In  1641,  the  fathers  Raymbault  and  Jogues  sailed  nine 
days  upon  lake  Superior,  and  went  among  the  savage  tribes 
who  dwelt  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 

Two  traders,  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  made  two  voyages 
into  that  region;  the, first,  presumably,  in  1658;  they  pene- 
trated to  the  westward  of  the  lakes,  a  treeless  country,  where 
the  Indians  raised  a  little  com.  It  was  evidently  the  prairie. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  crossed  the  upper  Mississippi  river; 
but  they  merely  mentioned,  later  on,  the  "Grand  river." 
About  that  time  (Relation  of  1667)  a  Jesuit  missionary,  the 
father  AUouez,  located  at  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon 
lake  Superior,  heard  mention  of  a  great  river  named  Messipi. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  name  had  been  pronounced  in  Europe. 

The  intendant.  Talon,  in  1672,  sent  the  Sieur  Joliet  to  ex- 
plore the  Mississippi*  (it  had  then  become  known  by  that 
name),  which  was  supposed  to  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Father  Marquette  accompanied  him.  They  arrived 
via  the  Bay  of  the  Puans,  at  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  their 
guides,  frightened  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  deserted  them; 
and  they  descended  to  the  confluence  with  the  Mississippi 
(June  15,  1673),  "a  river,"  says  Marquette,  "that  takes  Its 
source  in  several  northern  lakes."  Having  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  with  the 
Arkansas,  they  gained  the   conviction  that  the   stream,  to 

•■'M.  TjUod  haa  JUKaged  it  espedieitt  for  the  serrice  to  flespa'tdh  tlie  Sieur 
Joliet  to  the  land  of  the  Mastoutens  and  the  great  river  eaJled  the  Miaslssippd. 
which  is  belleTCd  to  empty  ^nto  ^he  Glulf  of  CalSfornJa."— Letter  ol  Prontenac  to 
Colbert,  cited  by  Mni^ry. 
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which  they  gave  the  name  Colbert,  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

La  Salle,  who,  about  the  same  time,  had  explored  the  region 
to  the  southward  from  lake  Erie  (1669-1672)  and  probably  had 
descended  a  portion  of  the  Ohio,  without  reaching  the  Missis- 
sippi, returned  to  Canada,  after  a  visit  to  France.  He  was  en- 
trusted by  Seignelay  with  the  exploration  of  the  western  part 
of  Kew  Prance.  In  1679,  he  appears  to  have  arrived,  in  a 
canoe,  by  way  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  Mlamis  (Saint  Joseph),  and,  from  there,  to  have  reached 
the  river  Teakiki  (Kankakee).  On  January  5,  1680,  he  was 
at  lake  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river,  where  he  constructed  a 
fort  (Fort  Creve-Coeur),  and  a  large  boat  for  descending  the 
Mississippi.  The  Indians  tried  in  vain  to  terrify  him,  so  aa  to 
deter  him  from  his  project. 

A  Kecollet,  Father  Hennepin,  accompanied  by  two  men, 
separated  from  La  Salle's  expedition,  passed  down  the  Illinois, 
and  afterward  ascended  the  Mississippi  (March,  1680).  Cap- 
tured by  the  Sioux,  near  the  Des  Moines  river,  the  voyageurs 
were  carried  oti,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  afterward  by 
land,  as  far  as  to  Mille  Lacs.  Released,  they  (Father  Hen- 
nepin and  one  of  hia  companions)  saw  grand  cascades  that 
they  named  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  Some  time  after- 
ward, they  met  the  Sieur  Du  Luth,  sent  to  find  them,  and,  to- 
gether with  him,  returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  lakes,* 

La  8alle,  who  by  dint  of  his  energy,  had  maintained  his 
position  in  his  fort,  and  had  even  revisited  Canada,  found  him- 
self in  readiness  to  set  out,  in  1682,  with  Tonti,  a  Eecollet 
father,  twenty-fonc  French,  eighteen  Indian  men,  and  seven 
Indian  women.  He  descended  the  Illinois  (December,  1682); 
afterward  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  sea;  and  took  posses- 
8ion,t  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  of  the  country  which  he 
named  Louisiane,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  region 
drained  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  river,  "from  its  sources, 
in  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  or  Nadoussioux,"  down  to  its 
mouth,  confident  that  they  were  the  first  Europeans  who  had 
descended  or  ascended  the  "Colbert." 


■fAn  official  Hcoount  states  that  tbere  was  planited  a 
It  a  leadfln  plate,  whereon  were  tnaerlbed  these  words: 
XIV,,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  Anrjl  9,  1682." 
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The  riyer  had  been  diseorered;  Tjut,  in  spite  of  some  voy- 
ages made  subsequent  to  that  of  Marquette  into  the  Sioux 
country,  its  source  was  not  precisely  known  at  the  date  of  the 
loss  of  Canada  by  France.  Only  this  was  known;  that  it 
originated  In  the  little  lakes  west  of  lake  Superior.  Mr. 
Erower  gives,  in  his  account,  a  fragment  of  a  map  of  the  "New 
Discoveries  to  the  West  of  New  Prance,"  based  upon  the 
memoirs  of  Delisle  (1750).  The  Mississippi  is  there  laid  down 
as  heading  in  a  small  lake  lying  to  the  south  of  another  lake, 
which,  discharging  into  lake  Superior,  is  perhaps  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

III. 

The  English  having  become  masters  of  Canada,  one  of  their 
explorers,  Carver,  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1766-1769);  going 
no  higher  up,  however,  than  a  little  beyond  the  river  Saiot 
Croix. 

An  American,  William  Morrison,  who  frequented  that  re- 
gion, saw,  in  1804,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  written  long  afterward, 
at  lake  La  Eiche,  "the  source  of  the  great  river  Mississippi." 
He  thus  was  the  first  European  who  had  seen  that  source,  or 
at  least  the  first  whose  presence  in  the  locality  is  attested  by 
written  evidence.  But  whence  came  the  French  names  cited 
by  Morrison  himself?  Lac  de  La  Eiche,  which  has  become,  in 
English,  Elk  lake;  lac  Travers,  lac  La  Folie?  It  must  be  be- 
lieved, that  French  hunters  or  traders,  or  possibly  mixed- 
bloods  speaking  French,  had  preceded  him;  and  that,  if  they 
had  not  visited  the  very  source,  they  had,  from  the  natives, 
learned  of  it  with  sufficient  precision  to  give  originally,  or  by 
translation  of  Indian  words,  the  French  names  to  these  lakes. 

After  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment commissioned  Lieutenant  Pike  to  examine  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi;  but  he  went  no  farther  than  a  lake  called 
Red  Cedar,  which  is  none  other  than  the  Cass  lake  of  the 
present  day.  He  wrote  (1806) :  "This  may  be  called  the  upper 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river."  It  was  far  from  it.  Four- 
teen years  later  (1820),  General  Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, directed  to  the  same  end  an  expedition  that  set  out  from 
the  head  of  lake  Superior  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  lake  later 
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named  Case;  but,  having  learned  from  the  Indians  that  the 
source  of  the  river  was  farther  west,  in  the  lake  La  Bicbe,  and 
that  the  streams  were  not  navigable,  it  went  no  farther. 

In  1824,  an  Italian  adventurer,  Beltrami,  published,  in  Jse-w 
Orleans,  a  work  entitled  The  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  reality,  he  had  reached  Eed  lake  in  a  canoe, 
and,  from  there,  a  region  studded  with  lakes.  From  the  height 
of  land,  he  stated  that  he  saw  the  waters  flowing  toward  the 
four  points  of  the  horizon.  Upon  the  most  elevated  plateau 
was  a  lake  which  he  named  Julia  and  proclaimed  it  as  the  true 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  probably  Turtle  lake,  which 
lies  at  the  northerly  rim  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 

rv. 

As  yet,  there  had  been  no  scientific  exploration  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  sources.  The  first  is  due  to  Henry  Rowe  School- 
craft, who  had  accompanied  General  Cass  in  his  expedition  of 
1820.  Schoolcraft,  appointed  in  1830  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  Michigan,  was  charged  by  the  War  Department 
to  make  such  an  exploration.  He  set  out  with  a  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bootwell,  in  1832,  and,  with  Lieut.  James  Allen, 
gained  Cass  lake;  and,  guided  by  the  Chippewa  Indian  chief, 
Ozawindib,  ascended  in  a  bark  canoe  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Mississippi.  Subsequently,  by  a  portage,  he  reached  the  east- 
erly arm  of  the  lake  visited  by  him.  He  regarded  this  lake 
as  the  river's  source,  and  called  it  Itasca.'  Thence  he  re- 
turned to  Cass  lake. 

Upon  the  very  hastily  drawn  map  that  accompanies  the  ac- 
count of  Schoolcraft's  expedition,  the  river  springs  in  two 
branches  which  unite  in  lake  Travers.t  The  eastern  branch 
is  that  which  he  ascended.  The  western  branch  heads  in  lake 
Itasca  by  a  brook,  "which  is,"  writes  Lieutenant  Allen,  "20 
feet  broad,  and  2  feet  deep." 


■The  origin  of  thia  name  Is  tsntastle.  Sehoolotaft  had  bs„^,..  i.„,„.„c 
tpU  him  how  the  tme  eoucce  of  a  stream  would  be  deslsnatod  !□  Latin  c.  ... 
Greek.  Bontwsll,  remembering  Ma  Latta,  Imj^rfeetly,  only  reeaUed  the  worfla 
vrriUa  ajjd  capid.  "AU  right,"  answered  Schooli:raft.  "I  will  use  the  end  of 
tiie  first  word  and  the  besflimliiK  of  the  seeond.  Itas-ea  shall  be  the  name  of 
the  sonroe  of  the  Misalsalppi."    (The  Misals^ppl  Blver.  p.  14,1.) 

tlHere  appears  la  the  orieloa!  pamphlet.  Fig.  2,  a  sketch  of  tSe  sources  o( 
the  MlsBlBsippJ,  lirtended  to  illnstrate  the  viait  of  SchooJcraft  to  Lake  Itasca  In 
1882.] 

.   ■  11— 13 
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In  1836,  a  Prenclunaii  wlio  had  been  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Academy  Louis-le-Grand,  and  whom  circum- 
stances had  thrown  to  America,  J.  N,  Nicollet,  was  employed 
to  prepare  a  topographical  map  of  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  started  from  Fort  Snelling,  and  bivouacked  at  Saint 
Anthony  Falls,  where  the  Indians  robbed  him  of  his  canoe  and 
outat.  Ee-supplied  by  the  Indian  Agent  at  the  Saint  Anthony 
post,  and  attended  by  a  Frenchman,  D6sir6  Frouchet,  and 
by  several  mixed-bloods  and  Indians,  he  reached  Leech  lake, 
added  to  his  party  another  Frenchman,  Brunei,  and  a  Chippe- 
wa guide,  and,  equipped  with  geodetic  instruments,  penetrated 
to  lake  Itaeca,  whose  affluents  he  examined  with  care.  "The 
waters,"  he  says,  "which  run  down  the  northward  slope  of  the 
Height  of  Land  [that  part  of  the  Height  of  Land  now  known 
as  the  Itasca  moraine]  lying  to  the  south  of  lake  Itasca,  give 
rise  to  five  brooks.  These  waters  I  regard  as  the  original 
sources  of  the  Mississippi."  He  has  had  the  merit  of  deter- 
mining the  true  basin  of  these  sources.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Brower  has  given  his  name  to  several  localities  in  that  region. 
His  map  confirms  the  assertions  of  Schoolcraft;  but  it  is  much 
more  detailed  and  precise.  [Befereuce  is  here  made  to  Fig.  3 
of  the  original  pamphlet,  reproducing  a  part  of  Nicollet's  map.] 
The  westerly  fork,  which  he  names  the  Mississippi,  springs 
from  a  small  lake  that  he  has  distinguished  by  the  name 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi*  and  it  mns  through  two  small 
lakes,  in  a  marshy  valley,  before  falling  into  lake  Itaaca, 
whence  it  flows  to  join  the  eastern  branch,  near  its  entrance 
into  lake  Travers. 

In  1872,  a  journalist  of  the  New  Yorh  Herald,  Chambers,  pro- 
ceeded to  lake  Itasca,  and  afterward  descended  the  river,  in  a 
canoe,  to  its  mouth.  In  exploring  the  lake,  he  found,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  western  arm,  a  narrow  creek  by  which  he 
reached  a  small  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  canoe, 
Dolly  Yarien.  "Here,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  longest  river 
in  the  world,  iu  a  small  lake,"  he  exclaimed.  This  small  lake, 
which  was  perhaps  not  yet  separate  from  lake  Itasca  at  the 
period  of  Schoolcraft's  exploration,  but  which  has  now  be- 
come 80,  has  definitely  received  the  name  of  Elk  lake,  from 

•The  west  fork,  at  Its  head,  had  a  breadtti  of  from  1.1  tn  an  foof    pnvi   » 

aepth  of  2  to  3  feet, '"  ' *■   ■"•""  — ■•—   -'■—■■-• 

■itsaltituaeait  1.680  t  .. 

feet  as  the  altitude  of  Liaie  ltaa< 
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Brower,*  Gen.  James  H.  Baker,  Siirreyor  General  of  the 
Minnesota  district  (1875-1879)  caused  to  be  surTejed,  by  Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Hall,  in  1875,  tlie  region  in  which  the  sources  are 
found.  The  survey,  followed  by  diTision  into  townships  and 
sections,  was  completed  in  187G;  and  upon  the  plat  of  town- 
ship 143,  range  36,  are  marked  lahe  Itasca,  and,  to  the  south  of 
it,  Elk  lake.  Schoolcraft,  having  given  the  name  Itasca  to  the 
lake  previously  known  under  the  name  La  Biche,  Gen.  Baker, 
conforming  to  the  Government  rules,  restored  that  name,  by 
applying  it  to  the  small  lake  that  Chambers  had  before  dif- 
ferently christened.  Moreover,  the  plat  shows,  without  name, 
the  brook  that  Nicollet  had  explored. 

The  country  is  broken,  thickly  timbered,  unsettled.  It  can 
be  traveled  only  in  Indian  style,  by  canoe  and  portage.  Few 
tourists  venture  there.  A  few  claim  the  honor  to  have  vis- 
ited it  since  1836.  The  expedition  of  Mr,  Siegfried,  reporter 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  in  1879,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Garrison  for  geological  observations  in  1880,  contributed 
no  more  to  topography  than  did  that  of  Eev.  Mr.  Gilfillan  in 
1881.  The  first  civilized  settler  who  inhabited  that  region 
was  Mr.  Peter  Tumbull.  He  located,  in  18S3,  near  the  east 
bank  of  Itasca  lake,  and  stayed  there  two  years  with  his  fam- 
ily, A  few  other  settlers  followed  his  example,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  route  into  the  forest  was  opened.  But  the  land 
was  ungrateful.  Mr.  Tumbull  quit  it  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
The  rest  followed  his  example,  and  the  country  relapsed  into  a 
wilderness. 

Y. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information,  when  an  American  by 

the  name  of  Glazier,  assuming  the  title  of  "Captain,"  an- 
nounced in  the  American  Meteorological  Journal,  of  Detroit 
(1884),  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
published  in  the  number  for  January,  1885,  under  the  heading, 
Discotiery  of  the  true  source  of  tlie  Mississippi,  l>y  Captain  Wil- 
la/rd  Olazier  (U.  S.),  and  accompanied  by  a  map,  that  he  had 
found  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  He  had  been  guided  by 
an  Indian,  who  had  drawn  for  him  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lakes, 

•[Here  apppars,  In  -the  orlglnaJ  paiaphlet,  Fig.  3.  a  reduction  of  the  topo- 
graphical map  oi  tbe  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ot  the  Red  River  ot  the 
North.  prenareA  from  aatroaomlc  observations  made,  and  ievels  taken,  ]□  1836-37. 
by  J.  N.  Nieoltet.l 
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and  had  arrived  at  Lake  Itasca  in  a  canoe,  through  the  string 
of  small  lakes  that  extend  westward  from  Leech  lake,  and  by 
the  east  hranch  of  the  Mississippi,  In  passing  ap  the  west 
arm  of  Lake  Itasca,  he  had  penetrated,  July  22,  18S1,  into  an- 
other lake,  which  he  declared  to  be  of  large  area,  and  which 
he  put  upon  his  map  sent  to  the  Geographical  Society,  with 
the  name  Lake  Glazier. 

"We  were  rewarded,"  he  says  in  his  letter,  "by  the  discov- 
ery of  another  lake  of  considerable  size,  which  proves  to  be, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  true  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  lat.  47^  13'  25". " 

Now,  this  lake  was  none  other  than  Elh  lake,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  had  been  known  and  carried  upon  the  maps.*  Mr. 
Glazier  pushed  his  investigations  no  further,  but  descended 
the  entire  course  of  the  Mississippi  in  his  canoe.  Later,  he 
published,  besides  his  letters,  an  account  of  the  trip,  "Down 
the  Great  River,"  in  which  he  borrowed  extensively  from 
Schoolcraft's  work,  without  crediting  him. 

Glazier's  unjustifiable  pretentions  stirred  up  people  in 
Minnesota,  Upon  report  of  Gen,  Baker,  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  vigorously  protested;  accused  Mr.  Glazier  of 
falsification;  and  demanded  that  official  names,  especially  that 
of  Mh  lake,  should  not  be  changed.  At  the  Congress  of  Geo- 
graphic Science,  held  in  Berne,  in  1891,  Mr,  Hurlbut,  Libra- 
rian of  the  American  Geographic  Society,  procured  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  examine  the  question;  and,  in  its  re- 
port, the  committee  has  clearly  established  the  facts,  and 
exposed  Mr.  Glazier's  fraud. 

The  press  agitated  the  question;  and  even  publishers  of 
text  books,  not  wishing  to  put  in  their  manuals  that  Lake 
Glazier  was  the  true  source,  sent  out  Mr.  Hopewell  Clarice, 
whose  report  (December,  1886)  and  map  were  unfavorable  to 
Mr.  Glazier.f 

The  Minnesota  Legislature,  to  which  the  Historical  Society 
had  appealed,  likewise  intervened.  By  an  act  of  April  24, 
1889,  it  forbade  giving  upon  school  maps,  to  Elk  Lake,  any 
other  name;  and  by  another  act  (1891),  it  constituted  the  re- 

HilUa^  Map  publisl 
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gion  of  the  sources  a  state  park,  The  Itasca  State  Park,  with  an 
area  of  35  square  miles. 

The  same  year  the  Historical  Society  enlisted  Mr.  J.  V. 
Brower,  who  had  begun,  in  1SS8,  an  extended  and  ela,boFate 
amateur  exploration  in  the  region  of  the  sources  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  snbject  with  Mr.  G-lasier  through  the  press,  to  pre- 
pare a  detailed  topographic  and  hydrograpliie  map  of  the 
Itasca  basin.  The  Governor  appointed  Mr.  Brower  superin- 
tendent of  the  park. 

The  study  of  the  district  occupied  several  expeditions :  one 
in  October  and  November,  1SS8;  three  in  1889;  three  in  1891; 
in  all  consuming  more  than  five  months.  The  report  of  Mr, 
Brower,  presented  in  1892  and  printed  in  1893,  with,  photo- 
graphic views  and  maps,  is  the  result  of  that  study.  It  carries 
these  conclnsions,  among  others: 

7.    Elk  lake  is,  not  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

9.  The  true  source,  today,  is  the  Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir, 
the  grand  uppermost  reservoir,  from  which  springs  the  greater 
part  of  the  waters  that  feed  lake  Itasca. 

It  is  according  to  this  report,  that  we  describe  the  region  of 
the  sources. 

vr. 

Time  was,  when  the  entire  space  designated  by  Mr.  Brower 
under  the  name  Itasca  Basin,  was  a  single  lake.  It  is  a  de- 
pression in  the  earth's  crust,  eight  kilometers  broad,  and  about 
eleven  kilometers  long  from  south  to  north,  limited  on  the 
south  by  an  ancient  moraine,  and  hounded  along  the  sides  by 
the  Heights  of  Land.  The  waters  have  worn  a  channel  toward 
the  north,  and  the  basin,  of  which  the  bottom  slopes  much  to- 
ward the  north,  has  partly  emptied  itself,  leaving  the  small 
lakes  in  the  lowest  spots,* 

The  prime  reservoirs  of  the  river  are  at  the  southwesterly 
extremity  of  this  basin,  in  the  western  valley,  designated  liio- 
oUefs  Valley,  which  is  wooded  and  marshy. 

At  an  altitude  of  1,558  feet,  are  found,  in  the  first  little 
basin,  the  lake  Rernando  4e  Soto,  20  feet  deep,  situated  in  47° 

•Attention  )s  here  directed  to  a  reproductloD.  Inserted  ia  the  original  pamph- 
let, of  the  map  which  accompanies  Mr.  Brower's  report,  and  iv'hiuh  bears  the 
title:  DelaUtd  hydrosraphxe  md  I'.pagi-aiMc  cha-l  ^  (lo  Hinea  ,Va!',  Purh  at  Ihe  Soarce  of 
the  Miiiiitiiipt  Bii-r,  fHott  nf  m-aittotii.  V,  S.  A.,  pntoarfd  tmitr  axilhiffitij  of  an  Act  0}  Hit 
LtskUOiire,  approaed  Ajxii  lath  1891;  by  J.  V.  Srmia;  CtmnniiiwiiKr,  ilSBi, 
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8'  50"  north  latitude,  and  95°  12'  48"  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich  (geographical  position  of  Broioer's  Island,  in  this 
lahe),  and,  immediately  to  the  north,  the  small  Lake  Morri- 
son, 40  feet  deep.  Both  lakes  have  yery  winding  hanks. 
The  heights  of  land  envelop  them,  and  at  the  south  side  rise 
above  them  hj  about  200  feet.  The  summit  of  the  height 
of  land  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1,750  feet.  The  surface  is 
wooded  with  pines,  and  the  brush  is  almost  impenetrable. 
Some  other  very  small  lakes  keep  them  company,  Miketma 
Lake,  Little  Elk  lake,  etc.  The  Triplet  lakes,  so  called  because 
they  number  three,  lie  to  the  north  of  Morrison  Lake,  at  one 
to  two  feet  lower  level,  in  one  of  the  two  narrow  ravines  that 
lead  from  the  first  basin  into  the  second. 

The  second  little  basin  is  that  of  the  small  Lake  Whipple 
and  of  Floating  Moss  laJce,  the  altitudes  of  which  are  1,551  and 
1,548  feet,  respectively,  and  which  communicate  by  a  brook 
broken  by  a  fall. 

These  two  basins  are  together  three  miles  in  length,  from 
south  to  north.  They  are  isolated;  but  their  waters  filter 
through  their  sandy  beds,  unmistakably  feeding  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  a  ravine,  situated  toward  the  northwest,  and  hardly 
230  meters  from  Floating  Moss  lake,  there  springs  from  a  bog, 
at  an  altitude  of  1,535  feet,  a  brook,  which,  about  one  kilometer 
farther  on,  swiftly  discharges  into  a  very  small  lake,  very 
nearly  circular  in  shape.  Upper  Nicollet  lake,  the  highest  one 
of  a  series  on  Nicollet's  map,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  1,496  feet. 
This  again  is  a  small  isolated  basin. 

From  the  foot  of  the  parapet  of  earth  retaining  Ihis  lake 
ou  its  westerly  side,  and  which  borders  a  deep  ravine,  rise 
several  spiings,  caaied  Nicollet  Springs,  starting  from  which, 
flows,  above  ground  and  uninterruptedly,  the  water  course 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  great  river.  The  water  of  these 
springs,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  1,476  feet,  flows  almost  immedi- 
ately into  Nicollet's  Middle  lake,  25  feet  deep,  small  and  oval. 
From  the  westerly  bank  of  this  lake  runs  a  brook  9  feet  wide, 
which  passes  through  the  small  Nicollet's  Lower  lake.  Thence, 
increased  by  several  other  springs  and  brooks  (Demaray  creek, 
5,950  feet  long,  Howard  ereek,  3,739  feet  long,  etc.),  it  winds 
along  a  flat  and  wet  bottom  land,  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  forest. 
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until  it  readies  the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  arm  of 
Lake  Itaaca,  where  it  loses  Itself.  Nicollet  discovered  this 
stream,  the  most  considerable  of  those  flowing  into  lake  Itasca. 

This  last  lake  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1,457  feet  (443  meters), 
being  30  meters  lower  than  lake  Hernando  de  Soto.  From 
Xicollet  Springs  to  the  lake,  the  distance  is  barely  more  than 
one  mile. 

At  a  half  mile  to  the  noriJieast  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  lake  receives,  through  a  narrow  channel,  called 
Chambers'  ereek  (from  the  name  of  the  American  who  first  ex- 
plored it,  in  1872),  the  water  of  Elk  lake.  The  altitude  of  this 
l;xke  is  1,458  feet,  and  its  area  294  acres.  It  is  fed  by  five 
small  brooks,  and  by  some  apparently  isolated  lakes,  Deer 
Park  laJce,  Clarke  lake,  Allen  lake,  etc.,  but  whose  basin,  com- 
pletely covered  by  thick  woods,  does  not  extend  as  far  south- 
ward as  that  of  lakes  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Morrison,  To 
two  other  small  isolated  lakes,  south  of  this  small  basin,  the 
Americana  have  given  the  French  names  Qroseilliers  and 
RadAsson.    The  whole  forms  the  Central,  or  Elk  lake  valley. 

ISie  eastern  arm  of  lake  Itasca  likewise  receives  the  waters 
of  a  long  valley  parallel  to  that  in  which  flow  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi;  it  is  named  Mary  Valley.  At  the  south,  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude  as  the  Triplet  lakes,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,515  feet,  are  Josephine  lake,  and,  lower  down.  Danger 
lake,  the  upper  reservoirs  of  tliat  branch.  They  have  no  ap- 
parent outlets,  nor  have  the  Twin  lakes,  small  lakes  lying  a 
little  farther  north.  It  is  only  by  a  small  creek  flowing  into 
Harp  lake  (altitude  1,488  feet)  that  the  continuous  course  of 
this  stream  begins,  which,  from  Mary  lake,  empties  into  th;; 
eastern  arm  of  lake  Itasca. 

LaJce  Itasca,  whose  area  is  1,130  acres,  is  composed  of  three 
arms,  at  whose  junction  is  found  the  small  Schooleraft  island 
(geographical  position,  lat.  47°  13'  10";  long,  west  from  Green- 
wich, 95°  12').  Its  greatest  length  is  about  six  kilometers; 
and  the  mean  breadth  of  its  arms  is  about  500  meters.  All 
around  it  stretch  forests  of  white,  red,  and  jack  pines,  cedar, 
oak,  maple,  and  a  profusion  of  willows.  The  whole  region, 
upon  the  elevations,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  or  ravines,  is 
also  covered  with  woods.  It  is  everywhere  rough  and  savage, 
marshy  in  the  depressions.     The  cold  is  severe.     The  mean 
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temperatnre  of  the  year  is  no  higher  than  40°  Fahrenheit.  In 
winter,  it  drops  to  40°  below  zero. 

The  Mississippi  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the  northern  arm 
of  lake  Itasca.  It  is  there  a  stream  flfty  feet  broad  and  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  with  low  and  muddy  bants. 

Starting  from  this  point,  its  course  has  long  been  known 
with  sufficient  exactness.  The  Mississippi  flows  northward, 
winding  along  the  foot  of  the  height  of  land  that  separates  it 
from  the  basin  of  the  Ked  river  of  the  North,  Then  it  turns 
east,  and  flows  through  or  forms  lakes  Bemidji,  Cass,  Winm- 
iigoshish,  each  larger  than  the  preceding. 

A  little  before  entering  lake  Bemidji,  it  receiTee  from  the 
south  the  Yellow  Head  river,  which  brings  to  it  the  tribute  of 
several  small  lakes.  Into  Cass  lake  empties  the  Turtle  river, 
which  comes  from  the  north,  also  carrying  the  tribute  of  sev- 
eral lakes,  notably  that  of  TurtU  lake,  which  almost  touches  a 
small  lake  tributary  to  the  Red  river,  and  which  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  the  source  of  that  river,  because  it  lies  at 
the  northwest  extremity  of  the  basin.  Beyond  lake  Winni- 
bigoshish  the  Mississippi  receives,  by  the  Leech  Lahe  river,  the 
waters  of  that  lake,  the  largest  of  the  region,  and  begins  to 
bend  toward  the  south.  Beginning  at  Qrand  Rapids,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  confluence  of  the  Swan  river,  at  1,290  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  general  course  of  the  Mississippi  river  is 
southward.  We  need  not  follow  farther  the  stream,  to  which 
Mr.  Brower  ascribes,  from  the  south  bank  of  lake  Hernando  de 
Soto  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  total  length  of  2,555  miles. 

The  number  of  lakes  in  the  upper  basin,  up  to  and  Including 
Itasca,  shown  upon  Mr.  Brower's  map,  is  about  seventy.  From 
the  head  waters  down  to  Gtrand  Eapids,  several  hundreds  are 
scattered  upon  a  surface  of  about  8,500  sqnare  kilometers. 

vn. 

The  railway  now  penetrates  only  to  the  entrance  to  this 
region.*  When  it  shall  cross  the  region,  the  traveller  will 
probably  have  views  similar  to  those  which  I  have  enjoyed, 
in  going  from  "Winnipeg  to  Fort  William.  When  the  Itasca 
State  Park,  which  has  a  length  of  seven  miles  and  a  breadth 

•The  Duluth  &  Winnipi'E  Eallroad  runs  to  Lake  WinniblgosiilsL. 
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of  about  five  miles,  shall  be  a  little  more  improved,  with  roads 
cut  through  the  woods,  boats  upon  the  lakes,  and  hotels  upon 
their  banks,  tourists  will  go  there  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of 
the  pine  forest,  to  canoe,  and  to  fish.  Without  presenting  such 
grand  views  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  or  the  Colorado,  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  still  wild  and  solitary,  will  become 
a  pleasure  spot,  and  will  be  reckoned  among  the  renowned 
summer  resorts  of  America. 

As  to  scientific  debate,  it  is  terminated.  The  exploration 
of  Mr.  Brewer  leaves  no  further  room  for  controversj.  Mr. 
Glazier's  adventure  will  have  had  the  merit  of  hastening  the 
conclusion,  and  of  giving  to  geography  a  definite  map  of  the 
cradle  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  social  sciences  may  envy  the  natural  sciences. 
Would  it  not  be  a  happy  condition,  if  they  could,  in  the  same 
way,  close  discussions,  and  clear  up  public  opinion  by  actual 
evidence,  without  leaving  obscure  corners,  where  error  may 
survive,  and  whence  it  may  sally  forth  to  resume  the  offensive  ? 
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BY  PROF.  N.  H.  WINOHELL. 


The  true  source  of  a  river  like  the  Mississippi  is  a  question 
of  great  geographic  importance.  For  fifty  years  after  the 
naming  of  Itasca  lake,  by  Schoolcraft,  in  1832,  the  source  of 
this  great  river  was  accepted  as  Itasca  lake.  In  1881  Willard 
Glazier,  an  American  who  had  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion,  visited  Itasca  lake,  and 
proclaimed  in  bombastic  style  that  he  had  discovered  another 
lake  still  higher  up  the  valley,  whose  outlet  ran  into  Itasca 
lake,  and  which  should,  therefore,  be  considered  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  reason  of  the  style  of  the  publication, 
and  owing  to  the  various  flagrant  errors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  the  volume,  this  claim  was  dis- 
credited from  the  first.  Glazier  was,  however,  industrious  In 
spreading  his  new  discovery  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral Geographical  Societies  and  reputable  publishers  accepted 
his  representations,  and  "Lake  Glazier"  was  installed  in  the 
honorable  dignity  of  source  of  the  great  river. 

The  Minm^.sota  Historical  Society  instituted  a  thorough 
survey  of  Ihc  bead  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to 
learn  the  exact  topographic  and  hydrographic  conditions,  and 
also  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  exploration.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  settle  definitely  the  actual  source,  as  well  as  the 
actual  discoverer.  This  work  was  done  by  Mr,  J.  V.  Brower, 
and  his  exhaustive  report,  with  maps,  is  published  as  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Society's  "Collections."  The  result  of 
this  survey  was  to  set  aside  entirely  the  claim  of  Glazier. 
While  recognizing  the   lake  (known  as   Elk   lake  formerly) 
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■which  Glazier  "discovered,"  and  which  is  really  a  lake  of  con- 
siderable size  and  is  ahove  lake  Itasca,  the  Society's  report 
shows  that  another  stream,  known  as  Nicollet  creek,  rises  still 
farther  up  the  valley;  that  this  creek,  with  its  several  lakes, 
was  fully  described  and  mapped  by  J.  N.  Nicollet,  in  1840; 
and  that  the  lake  "discovered"  by  Glazier  had  been  surveyed 
and  reported  to  the  United  States  Governnient  in  1875,  under 
the  name  of  Elk  lake. 

In  1891,  Captain  Glazier  made  a  second  expedition  to  the 
region.  The  result  of  this  expedition  is  recently  published  in 
a  handsomely  illustrated  volnme  ("Headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," Rand  &  McNally,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  1894),  which 
reviews  all  previous  explorations  and  publications  bearing  on 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  This  work  repeats  and  strongly 
maintains  Glazier's  former  claim,  and  in  a  very  able  and  plausi- 
ble treatment  sets  forth  lake  Glazier  as  the  actual  source  of 
the  Mississippi. 

To  those  who  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  this  investiga- 
tion, the  showing  which  Glazier  makes  may  appear  convincing 
and  concluaive.  He  has,  however,  chosen  to  present  such  facts 
as  are  favorable,  and  to  omit  some  which  are  unfavorable  or 
fatal  to  his  "discovery."  The  volume  contains  a  profusion  of 
asseveration,  republications  of  opinions  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  quotations  from  newspapers  which  have  sus- 
tained his  pretensions.  There  is  but  little  that  is  new  in  the 
work,  and  his  report,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  the  leading  question, 
had  been  already  published  in  various  places.  It  is  necessary 
to  compare  it  with  the  exhaustive  discussion  by  Mr.  Brower 
in  order  to  reach  a  legitimate  conclusion.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  does  not  deny  any  of  the  statements  of  fact  presented  by 
Mr.  Brower.  He  either  ignores  them,  or  belittles  them.  It 
may  be  profitable  to  reduce  the  dispute  to  its  lowest  terms, 
and  to  look  at  the  facts  when  relieved  of  all  fustian  and  multi- 
plication. 

Nicollet  described  a  stream  entering  Itasca  lake  from  the 
south.  He  did  not  claim  that  it  should  be  considered  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  contravention  of  Schoolcraft's  dis- 
covery. He  said  he  only  served,  as  a  succ^sor,  to  define  a 
little  more  fully  the  discovery  of  Schoolcraft.     This  stream 
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passes  through  geveral  small  lakes,  and  in  one  of  these  it  he- 
comes  lost,  reappearing  again  as  springs  at  a  lower  level.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicollet,  this  is  the  "infant  Mississippi,"  the 
"cradled  Hercules,"  whose  power  at  maturity  was  safBeient  to 
cause  the  continent  to  tremble,  or  to  smile.  Both  he  and 
Schoolcraft  failed  to  observe  another  stream  whose  entrance 
into  Itasca  lake  is  constantly  hid  by  rushes,  but  which  leads 
to  Elk  lake.  ITiis  stream  was  entered  by  Glazier.  If  the 
actual  source  of  the  Mississippi  be  pursued  to  higher  levels 
tlian  late  Itasca,  the  competition  for  the  honor  lies  between 
these  two  streams.  The  essential  facts  are  now  well  estab- 
lished by  surveys.  The  Nicollet  valley  has  been  accepted  as 
the  chief  tributary  above  Itasca  lake  by  Nicollet  and  Brower, 
the  latter  being  the  surveyor  who  examined  the  whole  region 
and  reported,  with  maps  and  full  data  of  all  kinds,  to  the  Min- 
nesota Hiatorical  Society.  The  Elk  lake  valley,  with  its  chief 
stream,  Excelsior  creek,  is  represented  by  Glazier  as  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  above  Itasca  lake. 

The  question  may  be  relieved  of  all  side  issues  and  nar- 
rowed down  to  two  propositions : 

1.  Which  is  the  larger  and  longer  valley? 

2.  Who  discovered  these  valleys  and  water  courses? 

It  is  a  singi'Iar  fact,  as  appears  from  the  representations  of 
Glazier,  that  Elk  lake  was  not  seen  either  by  Schoolcraft  or 
by  Nicollet,  although  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians,  a  fact 
which  indicates  the  estimate  put  by  the  Indians  oa  the  relative 
importance  of  these  streams.  The  actnal  measurement  of 
these  streams  has  been  made  at  their  mouths,  by  several  per- 
sons. The  Nicollet  stream,  which  is  in  the  continuation  of  the 
main  valley  of  Itasca  lake  to  the  southwest,  according  to  Gla- 
zier has  a  width  of  ten  feet  and  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 
The  Elk  lake  stream  has  a  width,  by  the  same  aathority,  of 
seven  feet,  and  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The  channels  are,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  capacity,  as -the  numbers  25  to  21.  If  the 
velocity  of  iht:  streams  be  considered  the  same,  the  Nicollet 
creek  would  carry  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  water  than  the 
Elk  lake  stream.     Rut  according  to  the  descriptions,  the  Nicol- 
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let  creek  is  more  rapid  than  the  Elk  lake  creek,  and  may  be 
estimated  to  carry  twice  as  much  water  as  the  Elk  lake  stream. 
In  point  of  view  of  the  length  of  the  two  valleys,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  the  two  streams,  Kicollet  and  Brower  trace  Mcol- 
let  creek  to  fi  distance  of  several  miles  above  Itasca  lake,  Ibut 
Glazier  allows  this  stream  only  a  length  of  a  mile  and  three- 
eighths.  The  Taller  which  is  drained  by  Excelsior  creek,  the 
chief  tributary  of  Elk  lake,  Mr.  Glazier  followed  to  a  distance 
beyond  Itasca  lake  of  14,106  feet.  From  these  data  he  decides 
that  the  length  of  "running  water"  is  much  greater  in  the  Elk 
lake  valley.  There  are,  however,  several  facts  bearing  on  the 
length  of  Nicollet  creek  which  Mr.  Glazier  does  not  mention. 
He  traces  it  up  to  a  great  spring.  He  is  willing  to  suppose 
that  a  stream  whose  depth  is  two  and  a  half  feet,  with  a  width 
of  ten  feet,  may  have  its  gathering  area  all  embraced  within 
a  mile  and  three-eighths  from  its  debouchure.  Had  an  ex- 
plorer, intent  on  finding  the  source  of  a  stream,  found  it  issu- 
ing apparently  from  the  ground  with  such  a  volume,  his  own 
judgment  would  have  driven  him  to  search  further  up  the 
valley,  as  Nicollet,  Clarke  and  Brower  did.  He  would  there 
have  found  the  same  stream  reappearing,  and  again  disappear- 
ing. Sometimes  in  lakes,  or  in  marshes,  lost  to  sight  as  run- 
ning water,  like  a  "bashful  maiden,"  as  described  by  Nicollet, 
finally  plunging  under  a  screen  of  vegetable  debris,  bogs,  peat, 
and  floating  driftwood,  much  overgrown  with  small  trees,  only 
to  come  to  the  light  of  day  again  at  the  "great  spring,"  7,307 
feet  from  Itasca  lake. 

The  length  of  this  water  course,  thus  included,  is  consid- 
erably more  than  the  farthest  traceable  limit  of  Excelsior 
creek.  It  may  not  be  in  lake  Hernando  de  Soto,  as  supposed 
by  Brower,  tha.t  the  highest  actual  water  of  Nicollet  creek  can 
be  identified,  but  it  is  certainly  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  point  adojjted  by  Mr.  Glazier.  In  northern  Minnesota, 
where  vegetalion  is  rank  and  the  materials  in  which  it  grows 
are  loose,  like  the  sandy  soils  about  Itasca  lake,  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  find  small  streams  blocked  by  such  ob- 
structions. They  spread  out,  disappear  in  marshes,  plunge 
under  floating  bogs  or  driftwood,  and  issue  at  lower  levels. 
The  St.  Louis  river,  the  principal  stream  entering  at  the  head 
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of  lake  Superior,  was  permanently  invisible  for  the  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  near  Cloquet,  nntil  within  a  few  jears.  It 
flowed  under  a  mass  of  floating  driftwood  on  which  grew  small 
birches  and  aspens.  Lumbermen  finally  cut  the  driftwoi;il 
away  for  the  purpose  of  floating  logs  to  lower  points.  The 
celebrated  raft  of  the  Ked  river  in  Arkansas  is  a  parallel  case. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  with  the  obstrucLions.  of  Nicollet 
creek.  Such  interruptions  of  "running  water"  are  not  limita- 
tions of  the  valleys,  nor  of  the  streams  (Jiat  drain  them.  They 
are  non-essential  accidents,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing any  important  bearing  on  the  true  size  and  length  of  Nicol- 
let creek. 

This  important  omission  of  an  essential  fact  in  the  inyeati- 
gation  conducted  by  Glasier,  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
Elk  lake  and  Excelsior  creek. 

We  next  ask;  Who  discovered  Elk  lake,  which  has  now 
been  named  "Glazier  lake"  by  the  recent  travellers?  It  waa 
thought,  at  one  time,  that  Julius  Chambers  entered  it  in  1872, 
but  Mr.  Glazier  shows  that  his  description  applies  rather  to 
one  of  the  lakes  of  the  Nicollet  valley.  Mr,  Glazier  found  it 
in  1881,  He  hastily  promulgated  it  as  a  new  discovery,  an- 
nouncing this  at  various  points  on  his  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  In  1875,  however,  this  region  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  oflSeers  of  the  United  States  Land  Survey,  under 
Gen.  James  H.  Baker.  This  lake  was  platted  and  reported, 
in  the  regular  manner,  to  the  Government  at  Washington, 
under  the  name  which  it  seems  to  have  borne  among  the  In- 
dians and  early  explorers.  Elk  Lake.  As  such  it  has  gone  into 
the  official  records.  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  has  ap- 
proved this  nomenclature,  and  finally  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  law  declaring  that  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  no  geography  shall  be  used  by  the  pupils  which  gives 
this  lake  any  other  name.  The  fact  of  the  earlier  naming  of 
this  lake  is  not  disputed  by  Glazier.  He  claims  priority  on 
the  ground  that  the  business  of  the  land  surveyors  was  not 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they  did  not 
trace  out  its  feeders,  and  that  they  did  not  make  wide  publica- 
tion of  their  discovery.  If  these  be  considered  fatal  defects 
in  the  governmental  discovery  of  this  lake,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  admitting  the  priority  of  Glazier, 
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When  a  careful  and  dispassionate  examination  is  made  of 
the  essential  facts,  as  now  known,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
that  Mr.  Glazier  fails  to  substantiate  his  claim.  A  hasty  ex- 
amination of  his  last  work,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society's  sur- 
vey, would  lead  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  liis  claim, 
since  he  evades  the  adverse  facts  and  dwells  on  the  repeated 
assertions  of  his  friends  and  followers,  and  on  the  favorable 
showing  which  he  is  able  to  make  in  respect  to  the  lake  which 
he  found  in  1&81.  History  and  geography  cannot  be  promoted 
by  such  partial  and  interested  advocacy. 

If  Itasca  he  not  allowed  to  stand  as  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  competition  lies  between  Nicollet  and  Excelsior 
creeks,  and  the  former  has  the  greater  length  and  volume. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  lake  as  its  source,  then  some  of  the 
upper  lakes  of  the  Nicollet  valley  must  be  accepted.  If,  finally, 
it  be  necessary  to  accept  Elk  lake,  that  lake  was  first  discov- 
ered and  mapped  by  the  United  States  Surveyors  in  1875,  Mr, 
Glazier's  claims,  in  every  respect  and  in  any  case,  are  itus 
annulled,  on  the  basis  of  facts  which,  if  he  does  not  himself 
publish,  he  does  not  call  in  question. 
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BY  HON.  J.  V.  BROWEE. 


PBELIMINAET  REFERENCES. 


At  pages  123  and  124,  Vol.  VII.,  Minnesota  Historical  Col- 
lections, prepared  and  submitted  by  me  in  1889-93,  tbe  follow- 
ing appears: 

GoQceralng  tlie  presumable  fact,  that,  antedating  the  flrst  tnown 
visit  of  wUte  men  at  Lac  La  Bicbe,  French  Toyageara  may  have 
reached  the  basin,  no  reliable  statement  iq  writing  is  licown  to  exist 
describing'  such  Tisit.  In  the  absence  of  any  fcnown  record  as  to  tbe 
moTcments  of  the  B'rench  fur  traders  and  Toyageurs  who  first  estab- 
lished themselves  In  lines  of  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indians  across 
the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  no  definite  record  can  be  found  concerning  a  mere  proba- 
bility that  they  may  have  reached  Elk  lake.  To  the  writers  of  the 
future  mnst  be  le£t  the  task  of  discovering  the  reeotd  of  the  manner 
In  which  "Lac  La  Biche"  first  became  known  to  the  French  and  of 
any  visits  they  may  have  made  to  the  locality,  if  any  such  record  ex- 
ists, which  now  seems  donbtfnl.  Certain  it  Is  that  Mr.  Morrison's  let- 
ter Is  the  only  record  of  the  first  visit  to  the  fconrce  of  the  Mississippi 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Upon  page  16  of  my  report  to  bis  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  for  tbe  two  years  ending  Dec.  1,  180i,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulated  historical  record  of  tbe  descent  of  title  by 
possession  appears: 

•AftrMged  eatract  from,  the  Journal  of  tie  Msnoheater  (JCng.)  GoograpliloU 
Society,  vol.  XI.,  pp.  1-80,  1895:  to  wliicli  is  appended  an  addendnio,  relating 
to  Uie  eoply  visits  o£  Mr.  Julius  Chambera  mi6  Rev.  J.  A,  Gimilan  to  Itasca 
lake,  prepared  for  the  Minnesota  Hlsiorlcol  Society  by  Mr.  Brower. 
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Bi'lefly  stated,  tlie  actual  possessiou  of  tlie  Itasca  basio  uiaj'  Ije  ap- 
proxiaiatcly  given  as  follows: 

Pregla<aal  ages Possibly  palaeolitliie  man. 

The  Glacial  period PossiWy  an  Esqulmaus  occupancy. 

Postglacial  periocl TUe  Mound-Build eis. 

Ttie  succeeiiing  occupancy The  Slous  Indians. 

The  Colnmbian  period. The  Spanish. 

Post-Columbian  period The  French  aad  English. 

The  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury   The  Ojibway  Indians. 

The  eighteenth  century The  Federal  Republic. 

Feb.  22,  1855 Ceded,  by  treaty  between  the  United 

States  and  the  OJibway  Indiana. 
1876-1891  SuiTeyed  by  the  government  and 

opened     to    pioneer     settlem«nt; 

Peter  Turalbull   and   family   ajid 

others. 
1891 Set  a:part  by  lajw  and  dedicated  as 

a  public  park  forever. 

Before  describing  tlie  manner  in  which  a  recent  discovery 
of  the  unmistakable  remains  of  an  extinct  villa^  of  Mound- 
Builders  was  made  near  the  geographical  center  of  North 
America,  a  few  preliminary  references  may  be  presented. 

The  "writer  disclaims  any  special  or  exhaustive  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  archaeological  research,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  discovery  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  general  desire  to  formulate  ascertained  facts 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cherish  the  advancement  of  sci- 
entific knowledge.  It  is  impossible  for  the  meditative  ex- 
plorer, grasping  after  a  larger  and  more  extended  information, 
not  to  consider,  so  far  as  visible  indications  will  permit,  the 
existence,  api)earance,  condition  and  habits  of  a  people  long 
since  extinct,  with  whose  relics,  remnants,  shell  heaps,  work- 
shops, mounds,  pottery  and  remains  he  has  been  brought  into 
immediate  contact  while  prosecuting  geographical  explora- 
tions. 

The  years  gone  by  placed  me  between  two  fiercely  contend- 
ing tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  at  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty warfare,  when  tomahawks  at  the  belt,  paint,  feathers 
and  the  scalplock  braided  from  the  top  of  the  head  constituted 
important  prclimiaaries  to  the  fierce  struggles  between  wily 
warriors  of  the  Sioux  and  Ojibway  races. 
11—13 
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Later  on,  during  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862  and  the  Indian 
war  that  followed,  with  my  companjons-at-arnis,  when  we  met 
the  fierce  Dakotas  face  to  face,  for  supremacy  or  extermina- 
tion,i  the  actual  observance  and  participation  then  had  ac- 
centuates an  opinion  now  entertained,  that  probably  the  pre- 
historic race  of  men  who  occupied  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river  basin  were  not  extraordinarily  diHereut  from 
the  nations  and  tribes  now  receding  before  the  enlightened 
encroachments  of  the  English-speaking  people.  Time  has 
brought  its  exorbitant  and  remarkable  changes,  and,  making 
dne  allowance  for  the  doubts  engendered  by  the  lapse  of  past 
ages,  the  cautious  explorer,  with  some  knowledge  of  aboriginal 
tribes,  can  intelligently  study  the  relics  and  remains  described 
in  the  following  pages,  written  only  because  we  now  first 
certainly  know  that  prehistoric  man  penetrated  the  wilderness 
of  North  America  to  the  limit  of  the  great  continental  water- 
shed whence  flow  the  precipitated  waters,  returning  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Hudson;  debouchures  separated 
by  distances  not  comparable  with  any  other  of  a  like  hydro- 
graphic  reference  or  geographical  importance  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  if,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world. 

II. 

THE  DICKENSON  MOUNDS. 

Archseologists  and  historians  have  quite  fully  made  known 
the  existence  of  man  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  very 
early  and  unknown  date. 

Mounds  situated  at  St.  Panl,  Minn.,  and  along  many 
branches  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  hare  long  been  known  and 
fully  described.  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis  has  prosecuted  investiga- 
tions farther  to  the  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  main  river 
than  perhaps  any  other  professional  archaeologist.  In  all 
these  well-known  writings  I  fail  to  find  any  mention  or  de- 
scription of  the  Dickenson  mounds  or  earthnoiks  situited  at 


abijut  thlrtj'  Dillee  somth  from  . ..^  ^  ,.,„   ,.    .,     ^„.  „^  ^  ,,„^  „  „ 

riTer  wtieie  tlie  city  of  Biamarel,  i,aplt.al  of  NirtQ  Dakoti  !  now  loei 
Tbis  eipeditlon  druve  the  iJioas  acraS'j  the  Mioaoun  ibove  the  mouth  t  A 
creek  one  of  the  resulti  of  the  Sioux  nar/ire  aaalnst  tie  wh  te  nha.h  ta 
Minnesota  in  1R62 
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Park  Kapids,  Mion.,  about  twenty  miles  southeastwardly  from 
Itasca  lake.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  esca^'ating  a  mound  of  this 
group  in  July,  1894,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Winship. 
The  unmistakable  signs  of  the  hand  of  man  are  visible  in  their 
construction,  but  our  cursory  examination  did  not  develop  nor 
determine  their  true  character  unless  they  were  one  time  a 
work  for  defense  or  for  a  place  of  burial,  and  a  further  and 
more  extended  examination  is  necessary  to  determine  the  true 
origin  of  these  twenty-two  mounds  of  different  sizes  and 
heights.  Persistent  denudation  with  the  plough  and  harrow 
upon  Mr.  Dickenson's  farm  has  made  little  progress  toward  an 
intended  annihilation  of  this  group.  We  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  prehistoric  relics  or  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

ITI. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  DOWA'  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
FROM  ITASCA  LAKE. 

At  the  time  the  Dickenson  mounds  were  examined  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  with  EeT.  T.  M.  Shanafelt,  D.  D., 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  of  Iowa,  for  a  voy- 
age from  Itasca  lake  to  St.  Paul,  down  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles.  We  re- 
mained at  Itasca  lake  during  the  first  week  of  August,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  superb  and  picturesque  landscape  scen- 
ery, then  portaged  six  miles  to  the  northward  by  team  to  avoid 
the  Ka-ka-bl-kons  rapids,^  and  launching  our  klinker-built 
boat,  with  a  commissary  supply  in  a  convenient  lighter,  we 
sped  on  our  way  with  unvarying  success  through  the  magnifl- 
cent  scenery,  camping  at  the  bluffs  and  enjoying  the  ever- 
greens, extensive  savannas^  and  tributary  streams  and  lakes, 
until  we  encamped  a  week  later  at  the  remote  and  picturesque 
Lake  Bemidji,  called  by  the  native  Ojibway,  Bem-e-jig-u-mag, 
meaning  "The  current  of  the  river  crosses  the  lake."  Here 
we  were  suddenly  made  aware  of  geographical  subdivisions 
of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  for  out  from  Bemidji 
lake  the  waters  of  the  river  soon  plunge  over  a  series  of  rapids, 

'The  flcBt  rapids  on  the  Mississippi  rirer  north  of  Itasca  lake    five  or  sis 
miles  dlatant  by  the  cJianael  of  the  river. 
^Reicsr&alile  meaaowa  ot  graea. 
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formed  by  glacial  boulders,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
So  we  know  now,  in  addition  to  our  Itasca  basin,  we  also 
have  a  Bemidji  basin,  and  lower  down  the  main  river,  the 
Winnibigoshish  and  Oasa  lake  basin,  also  the  basin  above  the 
Pokegama;'  these  last  two  distinct  basins  constituting  a 
division  at  the  Winnibigoshish  reservoir  dam,''  an  artificial 
separation  of  the  waters  of  that  region.  Speedily  approach- 
ing the  iTiagniflcent  and  island-dotted  body  of  water  named 
after  (ien.  Lewis  Cass,  the  statesman  and  ambassador,  we 
encamped  at  the  old  Northwest  company  trading  post  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  river.  There  is 
not  a  vestige  of  this  old  post  left,  save  only  decaying  emblems 
of  disappearing  and  abandoned  graves.  That  was  a  proper 
place  for  a  painted  and  inscribed  historical  tablet,  and  we 
made  it  of  oalt. 

A  beautiful  body  of  water  next  west  from  Cass  lake, 
through  the  south  end  of  which  the  Mississippi  takes  its 
course,  I  have  designated  Lake  Elliott  Coues,  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  whose  scientific  labors,  with  others, 
gave  to  the  world  the  "Century  Dictionary."  Meeting  liim  on 
the  turbulent  waters  of  Winnibigoshish  lake,  he  stemmed  the 
currents  of  the  rapids  and  river  to  its  source,  and  I  gave  his 
name  to  the  lake,  a  simple  tribute  to  persistent  labors  in  the' 
field  of  scientific  research.  Then  we  camped  for  a  Sabbath 
rest  at  the  WiDnibigoshish  reservoir  dam,  after  having  made 
numerous  and  friendly  acquaintances  among  the  different 
bands  of  Ojibway  Indians  residing  along  the  course  of  our 
voyage. 

In  plate  IV.  this  upper  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  mapped,  with  designations  of  the  Jocalitics  where 
mounds,  village  sites,  and  other  indications  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  have  been  found. 

*Tl)e  Falls  of  Pokesamn,  iviliere  tbe  rirer  pluagea  OTer  a  ledge  of  rock  Id  place, 
as  It  issues  ■out  from  the  upper  or  headwater  bagln  ol  the  Mississippi  which 
has  been  gsogrnphlcally  knowu  for  many  years  and  which  contains  ahout  Atb 
tbousand  sqoare  miles  and  tt  thoaaanil  rivers  and  lakes  of  different  sizes.  TMs 
eltensiye  ieadwater  basin  la  hydrograjihically  dlTliled  in  the  manner  stated  in 
the  test.  Leeuh  lake  on  the  south  a.nd  Turtle  lake  tm  tjlie  north  Bide  of  tiie  main 
basin  oo'ntrtbnte  a  perennial  Bowage  through  stceMns  bearine  the  same  deslgna- 
tl(Hi3  as  the  two  lakes  named, 

'Constructed  by  the  government  Cf  the  United  States  for  a  cCBerve  supply  of 
woter  dating  the  navigable  season  of  the  year,  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  dam.  and  other  Blmllac  ones  In  remote  localitf^,  are  used  to 
hold  back  precipitated  waters  in  BBtlflolal  rfeervolrs  utttll  about  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust i>f  each  year,  wiien  the  gflites  are  raised  and  the  flood  ot  water  renleirfsties 
the  novleable  c-bannel  of  the  river  several  feet  In  depth  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
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THE   MOUND-BUILDERS'    HOME   AT   WIXNIBIGOSHISH   NEAR 
THE  CUT  FOOT  SIOUX  A^■D  AT  ITASCA  LAKE. 

Near  oui"  camp  at  tlie  "Winnibigoshisli  dam  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  prehistoric  man  appeared  in  abundance.  Their 
burial  mounds  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is  near  tlje  peculiar 
waters  of  the  Cnt  Foot  Sioux,  from  which,  by  a  portage  of 
scarcely  one  mile,  the  waters  of  the  Bow  String,  at  the  head 
of  the  Big  Fork  river,  are  reached.  These  last  named  waters 
flow  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and,  as  it  is  known  that  pre- 
historic evidences  of  man  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Pork 
river,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  portage  from  the 
Cut  Foot  Sioux  to  the  Bow  String  and  Big  Fork  was  known 
and  probably  discovered  by  the  Mound-Builders  centuries  be- 
fore the  aggressive  Ojibway  droTe  out  the  Sioux.  The  death 
and  scalp  of  a  Sioux  warrior,  killed  in  battle,  who  had  lost 
a  part  of  both  feet,  gave  the  unique  name  of  "Cut  Foot  Sioux," 
A  careful  examination  near  the  Winnibigoshish  mounds 
brought  to  light  the  evidences  of  a  former  village  site  in  that 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  construction  of  the  reservoir 
dam  by  the  United  States  government  had  nearly  obliterated 
one  large  mound,  and  the  remaining  sands,  without  great  ef- 
fort, gave  forth  very  interesting  translucent  jasper  and  quartz 
spear-heads,  arrow-points,  mouldering  skulls  and  bones,  and 
quite  a  double  handful  of  human  teeth  in  a  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation could  have  been  collected.  A  half  mile  up  the  west- 
ern shore,  near  other  mounds,  1  gathered  numerous  specimens 
of  broken  pottery  of  different  moulds  and  colors.  All  the  in- 
dications point  to  this  place  as  being  formerly  a  permanent 
rendezvous  of  these  lost  people. 

Proceeding  upon  our  very  interestiug  and  instructive  voy- 
age, other  relics  of  the  Mound-Builders  were  examined,  nota- 
bly those  at  Sandy  lake,  where  copper  spears  and  other  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  have  been  found  many  feet  below  the 
present  natural  surface  of  the  earth.  These  are  the  waters 
so  extensively  used  by  the  French  and  English,  and  later  by 
the  Americans,  in  portaging  from  the  waters  of  the  Great 
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Lakes  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi."  It  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  more  thau  probable  that  the  Mound-Builders  were 
the  first  to  discover  and  utilize  this  great  portage  from  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Ojibways  came  after  tliem  in  their  encroachments, 
which  finally  drove  out  the  Sious,  who  were  the  succeeding 
race  of  men  after  the  disappearance  of  the  mound-building 
people. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Sandy  lake  are  visible  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  trading  post  and  station  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
which  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  so  carefully  described  in  bis  report  of 
the  voyage  of  1805-6  up  the  Mississippi,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jefferson.'  It  is  now  an  abandoned  waste, 
soon  to  be  obliterated  farther  by  the  flood  from  the  govern- 
ment reservoir  dam  about  to  be  completed.  Two  miles  away 
we  found  the  site  of  the  post  and  station  occupied  by  the 
Americans  upon  the  acquirement  of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  English  government. 
This  old  post  and  stockade  was  situated  upon  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  well-preserved  extremities  of  the 
timbers  used  can  be  excavated  from  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  silent,  inanimate  reminders  of  the  activities  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  maintaining  traffic  facilities  with  the  tribes 
in  the  then  Far  West.*' 

After  having  been  joined  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Metcalf  and  his  son 
at  Winnibigoshish  (most  agreeable  companions),  our  voyage 
was  continued  down  the  river  and  brought  to  an  end. 

Soon  afterward  a  return  overland  journey  to  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  was  accomplished.  On  my  return  to  Itasca 
lake,  I  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  discovered 
by  prehistoric  man;  yet  years  of  casual  examinations,  from 
time  to  time,  since  and  including  1888,  had  failed  to  bring  to 

■Tlila  great  pOTtase  was  accomplished  by  pesslng  up  -the  St  Lools  rirer  to  tlie 
Dallea,  tifflioe  by  laofl  to  one  of  the  aerecal  rivers,  a  lew  miles  t»  the  westward, 
flowlDg  Into  Sanfly  lake.  wMeh  Is  scareelj  a  halt  mile  east  ot  the  Miaslsalppl 
[iTer,  ana  connected  therewith  bj-  a  chan-nei  of  unusnol  depth.  Tae  St.  Loala 
rlTer  Is  tlie  most  cenitral  and  alreot  upper  branch  of  the  St,  Lawrence  river,  the 
main  stream  of  a  hjan^raphle  Bj-stem  which  inclnd&s  the  great  fresh-water  seas 
of  North  America. 

'Dr.  Cones  will,  in  his  new  "PUie,"  soon  to  be  issued  and  published  by 
Prainds  P.  Harper  of  Neiw  York,  describe  very  fully  the  cause  and  results  of  the 
F3^e  expedii>tion  up  the  MissdasippI, 

'Ojibways,  Sioni,  Mandnns.  AsBinibtdncs,  and  other  tnlbea  and  ban<ls  oecnpy- 
Ing  taie  plains  and  territory  from  the  tippot  Mississippi  west  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mouu loins. 
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light  any  of  the  relics  or  landmarks  of  these  lost  people  in  that 
locality.  These  casual  examinations  had  been  made  at  the 
request  of  a  distinguished  geographical  and  historic  writer, 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hill,  with  no  success  whatever.  It  was 
now  determined  to  commence  a  studied  and  careful  explora- 
tion of  the  shores  of  Itasca  lake  for  evidences  of  the  existence 
there  of  man  in  the  past  ages.  All  the  conveniences  necessary 
for  a  two  months'  sojourn  were  provided,  and  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  tlie  commonwealth  against  marauders  at 
the  state  park  gave  the  coveted  opportunity  to  search  thor- 
oughly for  some  clue  to  proceed  by  and  follow  up.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  determination  and  the  results  which  followed 
were  surprising.  The  hydrographic  and  topographic  surveys 
made  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  its  State  His- 
torical Society  had  been  conducted  under  my  personal  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  I  knew  the  locality  better,  probably, 
than  any  person  of  the  present  generation.  At  the  time  the 
final  state  park  chart  of  1892  was  completed  the  words,  "Earli- 
est probable  occupants,  prehistoric,"  had  been  placed  as  a 
footnote  in  the  legendary  description,  for  it  was  at  that  time 
surmised  that  some  day  the  opinion  then  entertained,  which 
was  the  only  basis  for  this  legendary  information,  would  prove 
to  be  well  founded. 

The  night  of  the  26th  day  of  October,  1894,  the  little  ani- 
mal, locally  known  as  the  pocket-gopher,  which  never  sees  the 
light  of  day  except  while  throwing  up  in  its  peculiar  way 
the  surplus  earth  from  its  borrowings  in  little  miniature 
mounds  above  the  surface,  made  several  of  these  well-known 
and  peculiar  mound  markings  a  few  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  Itasca  lake  on  the  east  shore  of  the  north, 
arm,  half  way  between  McMuUen's  cabin,  where  I  was  en- 
camped, and  Patterson's  old  cabin,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northwestward  towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  I  discovered  an  unmistakable  pottery  rem- 
nant, which  had  been  thrown  up  by  this  little  pocket-gopher. 
This  remnant  of  pottery  bore  several  of  the  well-known  mark- 
ings of  prehistoric  man,  peculiar  to  his  residence  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  the  little  mound-builder  with  his 
pouches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  extending  from  near 
the  jaw  down  to  near  the  shoulder,  which  we  here  designate 
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by  tlie  very  correct  descriptiTe  appellation  of  pocket-gopher, 
ancoDSciously  brought  to  ligiit  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
mound-builder  of  more  formidable  portentouaness,  and  who 
preceded  this  particular  one  by  many  centuries  at  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Now  commenced  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  local- 
ity for  further  evidcueea,  if  such  existed.  Tirst,  a  grooved 
stone  hammer  was  found,  then  several  additional  pieces  of  pot- 
tery came  to  light  in  the  stratum  of  the  cultivated  field  be- 
longing to  Mr.  McMulIen,  and  on  the  let  day  of  November  Mr. 
F.  J.  Steinmetz  came  to  my  assistance  and  we  prosecuted  the 
search  in  earnest.  A  very  old  flint  arrow-head  came  to  light 
from  the  stratum  near  Patterson's  old  cabin ;  then  two  stone 
knives  with  well-defined  and  symmetrically  chipped  edges 
were  unearthed  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  numerous 
pieces  of  broken  pottery,  of  various  unique  and  characteristic 
moulds,  thrown  up  by  the  plough,  hoe  and  spade,  were  added 
to  our  collection;  then,  not  the  least,  by  any  means,  a  copper 
disk  rewarded  our  patient  search,  soon  after  which  followed  a 
discovery  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a  workshop,  where  were 
gathered  the  translucent  and  crypto-crystalHne  spalls  struck 
from  the  prehistoric  spear  and  arrow  heads  as  they  were  made 
upon  the  shores  of  Itasca  lake,  and  further  over  towards  the 
outlet  the  white  earth  and  decaying  remnants  of  a  shell-heap, 
long  since  covered  by  the  mould  and  debris  of  ages,  was  defi- 
nitely located  on  a  point  of  ground  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  ploughshare  had  thrown  some  of  these  decayed 
shells  to  the  surface.  After  a  systematic  examination,  it  was 
concluded  that  a  former  village  of  Mound-Builders,  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  a  mile  in  length,  had  been  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  Itascan  region,  in  north  latitude  47°  14'  15", 
longitude  95°  11'  41"  west  from  Greenwich.  From  all  indica- 
tions it  would  appear  that  the  cacique  occupied  the  southeast- 
em  limit  of  the  village,  the  better  members,  or  head  men,  the 
center,  and  the  lesser  or  poorer  class  the  west  end  and  flats  there 
situated.  This  good  guess,  it  is  hoped,  is  very  near  the  facts, 
for  all  of  the  better  specimens  and  finer  moulded  articles  ap- 
pear at  this  supposed  cacique's  end  of  the  village,  the  substan- 
tial mementoes  came  from  the  middle  ground,  and  every  piece 
or  relic  found  at  tlie  westerly  end  was  rough,  poorly  marked 
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and  of  UEi3ouli)tedlj  a  skimp  maDiier  of  making,  indicating 
mediocre  ability  to  finely  mould.  The  chert  and  quartz  and 
tte  copper  unfold  a  remarkable  and  wonderful  narrative  of  the 
geographical  ability  of  these  lost  people.  That  they  were 
geographers  of  no  mean  ability,  courageous  and  mentally  com- 
petent and  able,  can  easily  be  surmised  from  these  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  their  having  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  an  un- 
known continent,  without  any  subsistence,  presumably,  save 
only  the  results  of  their  own  ability  to  gain  from  a  massive, 
unknown  and  dense  wilderness.  It  was  nearly  three  hundred 
years  from  the  time  the  Mississippi  river  was  known  to  exist 
by  Europeans  until  Schoolcraft,  in  1832,  discovered  and  named 
Itasca  lake.  This  lost  village  upon  this  spot  was  maintained 
at  a  time  since  which,  the  sands  of  the  earth  and  the  mould 
of  ages,  with  varying  winds  and  storms  and  seasons,  have 
accumulated  over  these  deposited  relics  several  inches,  from 
no  other  than  natural  causes  and  at  the  summit  of  sloping 
ground.  A  forest  of  heavy  timber  has  long  since  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the  distinguishable  evidences  of  where  massive 
pines  once  stood.  The  copper,  quartz  and  chert  were  undoubt- 
edly obtained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior  and 
other  remote  localities.  Nothing  whatever  except  the  im- 
perishable relics  and  the  skeletons  of  this  lost  race  of  men  re- 
main, and  they  had  only  their  hands  and  their  wits  by  which 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  in  this  solitude.  I 
for  one  take  the  greatest  interest  in  these  remarkable  people, 
who  first  penetrated  to,  and  probably  originally  discovered, 
the  source  of  th.e  Mississippi.  That  they  knew  every  hill  and 
valley,  lake  and  stream,  at  the  Itasca  basin,  is  shown  by  this 
extinct  settlement  of  the  dead,  maintained  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  North  American  Indian  as  found  by  European 
voyageurs. 

Snow  and  ice  put  a  stop  to  these  explorations  by  tte 
middle  of  November,  but  the  collection  of  relics  induces 
considerations  and  imaginations  concerning  these  ancient  peo- 
ple and  their  ability  which  can  and  will  be  augmented  by  a 
continuation  of  this  fruitful  and  interesting  search  for  more 
of  these  extant  and  imperishable  evidences.  Much  remains  to 
be  unearthed.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi  river  was 
occupied  by  these  or  similar  tribes  of  men  of  ancient  times. 
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The  name  by  which  they  knew  this  great  river,  their  language, 
religious  ideas,  marital  habits,  color,  origin,  much  of  their 
manners  and  taste,  and  the  true  apjwarance  and  construction 
of  their  lodges  in  this  northern  region,  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation with  other  and  distant  villages,  the  habits  of  the  chase, 
and  all  those  personal  characteristics  necessarily  peculiar  to 
this  race  of  men,  must  forever  remain  unknown,  except  in  so 
far  as  we  may  be  able  to  draw  inferences,  form  opinions,  and 
arrive  at  conclusions,  after  this  whole  western  country  shall 
have  been  searched  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  concern- 
ing these  lost  people,  and  then  much  must  necessarily  remain 
in  the  darkness  of  oblivion.  Whence  did  they  depart  and 
what  became  of  them?  Who  came  after  them  and  whence  are 
these  later  people  disappearing?  The  answer  of  this  last  ques- 
tion is  nearer  a  solution  than  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  the 
former. 


THE   DAKOTAS  AND  THE  OJIBWAYS. 

M.  Groseilliers  and  M,  Badisson,  two  Frenchmen  of  ener- 
getic habits  but  apparently  illiterate  minds,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years  ago,  passing  west  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, camp  in  contact  with  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  and  as  it 
is  quite  certain  that  these  two  first  Europeans  reached  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  St,  Paul,"  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  Sioux  before  the  aggressive  Ojibway  can  be  fairly 
traced  from  the  happenings  subsequent  to  that  time.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  two  Frenchmen  named,  who  at  one 
time  carried  on  their  explorations  under  British  auspices,  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Sioux  tribes. 
They  then  lived  iu  great  numbers  in  the  territory  which  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  their  mortal  enemies.  While 
the  full  facts  are  not  known,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sioux  then 
occupied  the  entire  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  region 
of  the  St,  Croix  to  the  source  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  more 
than  six  hundred  miles,  with  the  adjacent  country  literally 
swarming  with  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  bear  and  beaver,  upon  which 
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thej  subsisted  in  coniparative  comfort.  They  do  not  know 
their  own  origin,  and  their  legends  searcelj  indicate  the  facts 
of  their  migration  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  Whether 
they  were  the  first  to  follow  the  Mound-Builders  seems  to  re- 
main a  mj'stery.  However,  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
country  west  from  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  re- 
mained there  until  they  were,  by  force  of  arms,  driven  out  by 
the  Ojihways. 

These  later  Indians  considered  themselves  "spontaneoua 
man"  (An-isL-in-aub-ag).  Their  traditions,  according  to  a 
learned  writer  of  their  own  people,  Hon,  Wm.  W.  Warren,  a 
mixed-blood,  indicate  tiiat  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  "Ojib," 
to  pucker  up,  and  "Ub-way,"  to  roast.  "To  roast  till  puckered 
up."  This  seems  to  come  from  the  manner  in  which  they  roast- 
ed their  enemies  until  they  puckered  up.  Another  interpreta- 
tion is  the  manner  in  which  they  pucker  up  their  moccasins  in 
seams  below  the  instep.  Mr.  Warren  intimates  that  they 
may  have  descended  from  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  sug- 
gesting Hebrew  extraction,  and  their  first  known  residence 
was  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic.  Their  migration  westward  necessarily  cov- 
ered centuries,  for,  tarrying  a  long  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  they  afterward  resided  upon  the 
Island  of  La  Pointe  for  over  a  hundred  years,  near  the  Bay  of 
Hba-ga-waum-ik-oug  (Chaquamegon  Bay,  Lake  Superior).  Here 
their  extensive  rendezvous,  located  upon  an  island  to  escape 
the  onslaught  of  their  warring  enemies,  at  a  time  when  fire- 
arms were  unknown  to  them,  was  broken  up  by  cannibalism 
among  themselves,  and  the  numerous  clans  of  the  tribe  scat- 
tered in  different  directions.  Coming  into  the  use  of  firearms, 
they  pressed  their  warfare  against  the  Sioux  until  they  came 
into  possession  by  force  of  arms  of  the  entire  upper  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  north  of  the  mouth  of  Watab  river,  immedi- 
ately above  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  a  large  area  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eed  river  of  the  North.  This  war  of  unknown  dura- 
tion almost  transformed  certain  habits  of  the  Sioux,  for  they 
departed  permanently  from  the  timbered  localities  near  Mille 
Lacs,  Sandy  and  Leech  lakes,  and  soon  became  a  people  of  the 
treeless  plains,  reaching  from  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  river 
to  and  across  the  basin  of  the  Missouri  in  South  and  North 
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Dakota,  osing  ponies  for  transportation  purposes,^"  while  the 
Ojibwajs  made  use  of  the  bark  canoe  and  pack-strap  until 
very  recent  years.  This  remarkable  history  of  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibways,  if  given  in  detail,  would  fill  volumes.  The  last  war 
party  between  these  contending  tribes  of  which  I  remember 
was  of  the  Sioux  in  1860,  from  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota 
river  to  Crow  Wing  river.  For  considerations  of  vital  im- 
portance, a  full  description  of  which  is  dispensable  in  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind,  these  Indians  of  both  tribes  are  disappearing 

i°Wblle  preparing  for  fl  aesultocj  maroh.  the  SJoni  Inflliins,  wJio  occupied  the 
treeless  plains  toi  so  long  a  period,  fastened  two  lon«  lodge  poles  to  either  side 
ca  a  mustang  pony  with  long  bushy  tall,  one  eod  of  tne  pole  restine  against  the 
dionlder  of  Hie  animal  and  the  otier  on  the  gronnd,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  the 
tear  of  the  pony.  These  poles  were  fastened  by  hraad  straps  made  from  hnffalo 
or  e\i  akin  us«rt  us  Ijreast  straps,  and  croseWlse  at  the  rear  end  of  the  lodge 
poles  were  fastened  two  shorter  poles,  forming  a  Bftniire  frame.  To  thia  frame 
would  be  fastened  the  skin  of  a  buffalo,  usually  in  rawhide  form,  wMoh  ewn- 
pieted  a  onilque,  .ingenious  means  of  -transportfttlon,  impossible  to  upset  In  the 
m^ed  pasBBges  of  tbe  wild  west.  Iioadlng  dried  meitt,  pemioaji,  coobing  vessels, 
blxnketB,  papoosea.  etc.,  on  this  aqnnre  frame  of  pi^ee  amd  rawhide  fastened  to  an 
unruly  pony,  withont  bridle,  driver  or  larneBS,  -the  wihole  was  tomed  loose  as 
being  ready  for  tUe  macch.  The  women  of  the  band,  invarlatily  designated  by  tHe 
eupboDlans  appellation  of  "SQuaw,"  attended  these  ponies  on  foot.  As  a  rule 
they  were  poorly  dressed,  we»rlng  raocBBslna  without  stockings,  short  garments, 
legging  Of  Cloth  or  leather  made  from  stios,  hareheaded.  with  long  hkick  braids 
of  coarse  hair  reaching  down  the  Sack,  usually  a  calico  walsit  and  sioPt  skirt, 
and  during  inclement  weather  a  sonare  blanket  for  a  wrap  and  hood,  which, 
when  thrown  over  the  head  and  wrapped  around  the  arms  and  body,  would 
leate  only  the  face  and  feet  protruding.    These  women  were  the  laborers  and 

_.  ^t_^_  ...._, —  a „ . —     ^p  Indian  seldom  pitches  camp,  loads 

n  the  Bquaw,  wife  and  mijtlier  accom- 

„ . , eatber  in  liis  balr  for  each  scalp  taken, 

...^  „.„.  pony  of  the  herd,  wlti  akin  saddle,  decorated  wltti  colored  beads,  stir- 
rups of  rawhide  or  tbongs,  and  a  bridle  made  from  elk  skin;  bowie  knife,  scab- 
bard, gUQ,  pipe  ajid  kilnoikinlc— the  pipe  of  stone,  -the  kinQlklnlc  gathered  from 
the  hark  of  the  red  willow,  held  Ld  a  beaded  tobacco  pouch— witli  pnnk  and  tbe 
accompanying  flint  and  steel  with  wblch  to  strike  Sre  (the  steel  In  tlie  right  hand 
and  the  flint  and  punk  held  tightly  with  the  foreflnger  and  ttinmb  of  the  left 
hand,  when  In  use);  a  calico  shirt;  aio  hat  or  cap;  legglns  fastened  from  abOTe 
the  knee  to  the  belt,  which  carries  tbe  knife,  tomaljawk,  etc;  a  breedi-clout, 
oyer  wblch  loosely  hangs  the  calico  obirt;  beaded  moccasins  and  a  blanket  (uso- 
aUy  white  or  green  In  color);  and  a  miscellaneous  outfit  of  trappings,  ammnnJ- 
tlon  for  the  chase,  painted  face.  Termlllou  on  tbe  hair  where  H  ia  parted  in  the 
middle,  gaudy  otaiaments  of  a  cbcap  TSriety,  braJded  hair,  no  beard,  a  skin  that 
is  nearer  WaiOk  tlian  It  is  red;  thus  mounted  he  Tuarcbes  a  prince  of  the  plains, 
ready  for  war,  (be  dance,  the  huut,  the  ieUurely  smoke,  bis  daily  decorations, 
but  ner'er  tbe  degrading,  despicable  labor  of  the  camp.  Tbe  striking  appearance 
of  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  marching  In  tbe  manner  described,  can  only  be  ade- 
quately understood  and  app  renin  ted  Tiy  those  who  have  witnessed  these  actual 
scenes  in  the  years  gone  ny;  for  now  these  Dakotaa  are  no  longer  roaming 
noioadB,  but  are  housed  nn  reservations  in  the  Missouri  valley  and  fed  by  the 
EOvenMnent. 

The  Ojibways  are  but  little  dlEEerent,  save  only  that  ttey  were  a  people  of 
the  woods,  oaing  birch-bark  canoes,  traversing  the  numerous  water  courses,  por- 
taging by  the  use  of  tbe  pack-strap,  made  froni  the  thick  heavy  skio  from  the 
leg  of  the  moose,  by  wMcb  means,  his  bark  canoe,  bottom  up,  balanced  over  the  top 
of  liJs  head,  with  the  bow  of  the  canoe  eufHclently  elevated  to  permit  bim  to 
look  forward  uiidep  It,  was  carried  from  lake  to  lake  aud  from  river  to  river. 
The  squaws,  by  tlie  same  kjnd  of  pact-strap,  carried  upon  their  backs,  balanced 
from  the  top  of  tlie  head,  the  camping  outfit,  cooking  utensils  and  parapheraaila, 
with  the  papoose  strapped  on  top  of  the  whole,  face  to  the  rear.  In  a,  frame  to 
which  H  is  tightly  bound.  The  canoe  carried  by  the  braves  weighed  aJmut  fifty 
pounds,  while  tie  load  carried  by  the  women  often  "-■-'■'■■'  ■"-■^  ».>„>fl-j 
pounds.  Their  portages  Tveire  never  very  long,  but  in 
marches  upon  snow-^oes  were  often  a  hundred  miles  o 
these  Indians  are  honsed  upon  reservations,  and  have  teams  and  wagons  furnished 
by  tlie  Bovemmftnt.  The  former  appearance  of  the  Ojibways  on  thrfr  auarohes 
was  no  leas  striking,  tlioiiKh  different  from  the  Sioux  in  the  nKiuiier  described 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Warfare,  immoral  habits,  small- 
pox, the  inebriate's  weatness,  consumption  and  iniscellaneous 
degenerating  influences  have  depleted  their  ranks  to  an  extent 
which  makes  the  final  result  concisely  rapid  and  silently  sure. 
There  are  reasons  why  they  should  still  continue  to  regard 
the  white  man  as  a  mortal  enemy. 

There  are  two  known  destinies:  the  disappearance  of  the 
Mouud-Builders  and  the  disappearing  Indian  tribes  of  the  up- 
per basin  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  second  and  third  race  of 
man"  known  to  occupy  and  inhabit  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Great  Eiver  are  following  in  the  footprints  of  their  one  known 
predecessor  in  an  assured  disappearance,  unless  all  signs  fail; 
and  the  pale-faces — "Not  Frenchmen,  nor  English,  but  white 
Indians'"^— are  now  the  active,  ambitious,  energetic  occupants 
of  the  entire  basin  of  the  greatest  river  system  of  the  world, 
with  the  simple  exception  of  isolated  reservations,"  and  most 
of  these  will  soon  be  possessed  by  a  hardy  pioneer  people.'* 

JiThe  Sioux  ana  tlie  OjLliwar  trMiea.  distdnotlr  separate,  bat  probably  of 
nearly  oc  quite  the  same  very  i*mote  origin. 

■^IJevit  Z.  M.  Pike  and  bis  solslers,  In  1806,  were  deelgnatea  by  tie  Ollbways 
"White  InfliflD*."  kecanse  they  were  neltber  EYenohmen  oor  EngUHbioen,  aa  was 
usual  in  tboee  dara,  but  of  that  Amerfoan  aoition  of  iraen  to  whose  eilstenoe  the 
attention  of  the  OJibwaya  had  not  been  diceetea  prior  to  Pike's  Tlsit  to  them 

"AH  IniUan  reserrntlonB  In  nortliern  Mianesoia  an*  OJlbway.  and  all  in  the 
DflkotM  states  are  Slons,  excepting  tie  Turtle  Mountain  reserTe.  Several  at 
4he  OJlbway  reservations  have  beea  transferred  to  the  public  domain  by  oon- 


greaaional  enaetnient.  and  the  inillans  ordered  removed  to  the  White  E ^.- 

BrvBtion  as  a  permanent  place  oi  abode.  The  former  policy  of  the  government 
or  the  DoMcd  States  In  denltng  with  these  Inrtlaiia  -was  by  formal  treaty,  but 
recently  a  chocge  has  been  liiau^rated,  suggested  I  think,  by  the  late  Gen.  B, 
P.  Butler,  wbereby  the  authorities  of  the  United  atatee  no  longer  consider  the 
Indiana  a  proper  people  to  treat  with, 

"Citizens  or  tlie  United  States,  emoi^  wbom  are  a  oonsideraWe  number  of 
SoaaidlQavlan,  Danish,  Flnulsh,  German,  Polish,  and  other  people,  emigrants 
fMHD  the  chores  of  Enrope,  a  well-to-do  class  as  a  whole,  honest,  indnatrtous, 
and  capable  of  exercising  the  ciglits  of  freemen  under  a  govern-ment  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  the  brlgbtest  and  shleSt  men  of  whieii  were  bora  and  reared  in  log 
eahlDB.  By  a  reference  to  any  chart  showing  correct  geoerapihicial  positions, 
comparable  with  statisttcal  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  c«itral  intensity 
of  the  north  1:emperate  zone  encircles  the  earth  Inraiediately  in  the  neighborbood 
ojf  the  Great  takes  in  the  western  hemisphere,  where  ample  elevation  above  the 
sea  level,  pure  air  and  water,  wholesome  food,  and  the  eonecdueot  activity  and 
deveioinDent  of  the  mind  and  body,  produce  a  race  of  nben  as  yet  unsurpassed. 
These  oltniBlic  aud  hygienic  inHneoees  soon  transform  the  laneuld  eanjgrant  into 
an  energetic  citizen.  To  this  same  influence  I  attribute  the  auceesa  of  prehis- 
toric, ma-n  In  this  same  locality  (the  ba-aln  of  the  Mississippi),  Id  enerewlcally 
pushing  forward  for  a  more  extended  geographical  knowledge,  until  be  hnilt 
and  maintained  a  town  at  the  very  sonree  of  the  Tiver.  in  tbe  eierolae  of  the 
laws  *f  eitlBtence,  showing  a  knoTfledge  of  latitude  aod  dei-arture,  exceeded 
?^7,t^'  ■*"*  "^  of  sclenfallc  instroments  of  a  more  modern  advajitage.  There 
is  little  or  no  donbt  In  my  mind  that  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  American 
people  and  the  wonderful  strides  made  by  them  toward  a  revolution  In  scleotldc 
researoh  and  Invention  come  from  this  intensity  of  the  temperate  zoaie  la  Its 
oapaclty  to  enlarge,  espaud.  enhance  and  characterize  brain  formation  at  geo- 
graphical positions  where  tbe  grea.te»t  power  ot  th«  sun's  rays  is  inteoslfieff  by 
other  and  consequent  subsidiary  Inflnences;  for  certain  It  ia  that  the  arctic  and 
the  tropic  zones  have  produced  no  snoh  transformation  In  tbe  world's  bistorv 
as  lias  the  federal  republic  In  this  tMoperate  hemisphere  in  bait  little  more  than 
a  century  of  time,  men  it  Is  reasonable  to  presiime  that  the  Monnd-Bulldere. 
In  their  physical  and  mental  oapadty,  were  intensified  by  the  soime  climatic  Id- 
Hnenees  which  gave  them  the  energy  to  dtooover  the  source  ot  the  Mississippi, 
e^trn^'^%'fo?a«on""  ""^  '""''"  '""'*■  ^  "  "^•'"  "'  ""^  ''""''  '"'^  ^^"  "'*''^- 
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VI. 
RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPEDITIOX  OF  1895. 

The  close  of  the  year  1894  witnessed  the  new  discoveries 
related  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  communieation.  The 
relics  and  remains  of  the  Monnd-Builders  at  Winnibigoshish. 
and  at  Itasca  lakes,  apparently  deposited  at  about  the  same 
period  of  time,  left  no  doubt  of  a  more  extended  occupancj  be- 
tween the  two  points  named,  adjacent  to  the  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  which  extend  throoghout  the  upper  watershed  of 
the  Mississippi. 

It  was  toward  a  solution  of  this  latter  problem  that  I  gave 
my  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  In  the 
month  of  February  last  the  late  Mr,  Alfred  J.  Hill  again  be- 
came my  associate,  preparatory  to  a  more  extended  and  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  different  positions  between  and  ad- 
jacent to  tiie  localities  named,  a  distance  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles. 

All  preparations  necessary  for  this  third  voyage  of  discov- 
ery were  made  by  myself,  and  Mr.  Hill  delegated  his  portion  of 
the  work  to  the  able  hands  of  Prof.  T'.  H.  Lewis,  who  became 
an  equal  party  to  these  new  explorations  at  our  joint  request, 
Mr.  Hill  himself  having  determined  tliat  he  could  not  person- 
ally accompany  me.  The  movements  of  the  party  during  the 
time  occupied  are  here  given  in  a  narrative  description  of  the 
explorations  and  discoveries  made.  There  seems  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  distinction  between  the  particular  facts  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Lewis  or  myself,  for  upon  every  hand  we 
jointly  or  separately  brought  to  light  a  most  remarkable  and 
deeply  interesting  list  of  discoveries  connected  with  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  occupation  of  the  entire  upper  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  prehistoric  man. 

The  expedition  proceeded  to  Park  Rapids,  Minn.,  with  a 
very  complete  supply  of  surveying  instruments,  maps,  charts, 
camera,  government  plats,  one  boat  and  lighter,  and  all  neces- 
sary provisions  and  apparel  for  a  two  month's  voyage  in  the 
northern  wilderness.  It  was  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1895, 
that  a  further  and  rather  cursory  examination  was  made  of 
the  Dickenson  mounds,  situated  upon  the  south,  side  of  section 
14,  township  140, 1'anget  35,  one  mile  north  of  Park  Rapids,  Minn. 
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We  counted  in  this  guonp  twenty-two  various  mounds  and  em- 
tankments,  of  different  sizes  and  lieights.  These  ancient 
works  are  situated  soutliweatwardly  from  the  outlet  of  Fisli- 
hook  lake,  and  less  than  one  mile  distant  therefrom.  There 
are  slight  indications  of  a  village  site  of  Mound-Builders  on 
the  Bonth  aide  of  the  lake  near  these  mounds,  and  at  the  farm- 
house of  Mr,  Phipps  are  two  other  mounds,  near  the  west  end 
of  the  lake.  Chipped  spear-heads  and  arrow-points  of  stone 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Phipps,  a  collection  gathered  in  his 
field,  which  discloses  to  a  certainty  that  the  mounds  near  Fish- 
hook lake  and  the  Dickenson  mounds  and  earthworks  were 
constructed  by  the  prehistoric  mound-building  race.  No  de- 
tailed survey  of  these  earthworks  has  been  made.  On  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  April  the  members  of  this  expedition 
established  an  encampment  at  McMullen's,  on  the  north 
end  of  Itasca  lake,  and  until  the  5th  of  May  explored,  from 
day  to  day,  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  prehistoric 
village  site  discovered  by  me  the  previous  October.  Numer- 
ous arrow-points  of  stone,  pottery  shards,  spalls  and  chipped 
stone  implements  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
and  along  the  east  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Itasca  lake,  indi- 
cating that  the  former  ancient  occupancy  was  more  extensive 
and  of  greater  age  than  was  at  first  apparent.  Our  nex±  dis- 
covery was  the  site  of  an  old  trading  station  of  former  years, 
date  unknown,  situated  upon  Schoolcraft  Island,  This  old 
station,  unraentioned  by  any  of  the  earliest  explorers,  was 
probably  a  trading  post  of  the  French  in  early  times,  and  I 
have  referred  the  matter  for  some  further  inquiry  to  Professor 
Levasseur  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  France. 
A  group  of  ten  burial  mounds  was  discovered  upon  the  frac- 
tional east  half  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  35,  town- 
ship 144,  range  36,  which  I  have  properly  named  in  honor  of 
my  discovering  companion.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
these  mounds,  mapped  in  plate  VI.,  follows  herewith: 

THE  LEWIS  MOUNDS. 

1.  Diameter  eighteen  feet,  height  one  foot. 

2.  Length  eighty-three  feet,  width  sixteen  feet  at  the  east  end, 
ht'enty-one  feet  at  the  west  end,  height  two  and  one-halt  feet. 

3.  An  elliptical  mound,  length  tMrty-eight  feet,  width  twenty-four 
feet,  height  three  feet. 

4.  Diameter  seveoteen  feet,  height  one  and  one-halt  feet. 
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5,  Length,  forty-tUt-ee  feet,  widtli  sixteen  feet  at  the  west  eni* 
twenty-four  feet  at  tlie  east  end,  height  two  feet,  about  the  shape  i. 
an  egg  cat  in  two  lengthwise,  and  the  half  shell  tufned  down. 

6,  Diameter  twenty-six  feet,  height  three  feet. 

7,  Diameter  twenty-two  feet,  heigbt  three  feet. 

8,  An  elliptical  mound,  lengtb  twenty-eight  feet,  heiglit  two  at 
one-half  feet. 

9,  Diameter  sixteen  feet,  height  two  and  one-half  feet. 

10.  An  embankment,  forty-four  feet  in  length,  cigliteea  feet  i 
width  and  two  and  one- half  feet  in  height. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Wegmann  and  Sauer,  whom 
we  engaged  for  the  occasion,  several  of  this  interesting  group 
of  mounds  were  excavated,  with  the  following  results : 

EXCAVATIONS. 

Mound  Ko.  1  was  composed  of  sandy  loam.  The  remains 
of  one  Of  two  interments  in  this  mound  were  fragmentarj  and 
useless  for  scientific  comparison. 

Monad  No.  2  was  not  excavated. 

Mound  Ko.  3.  Composed  principally  of  black  sandy  loam. 
At  the  west  side  of  the  center  the  loam  of  the  original  sur- 
face had  been  removed.  Resting  upon  the  natural  gravel 
below  this  excavated  loam  was  a  quantity  of  calcined  human 
bones.  Five  skulls  were  recognizable  and  the  fragments  of 
probably  as  many  more  were  intermixed  in  this  heap  of 
charred  remnants.  At  the  north  edge  of  the  calcined  remains 
was  a  well-preserved  skull.  Just  above  this  calcined  mass 
of  human  remains  and  almost  resting  upon  it  were  six  skulls 
and  various  bones,  more  or  less  decomposed  and  broken.  Still 
above  these  last  described  remains  and  near  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mound  appeared  the  remains  of  an  intrusive  burial 
of  doubtful  identity;  but  since  a  well-deflned  covering  of 
birch  bark  appeared,  this  latter  interment  was  undoubtedly 
by  Sioux  or  Ojibway  Indians,  probably  the  latter.  The  re- 
mains of  this  last  interment  were  very  much  blackened  and 
decomposed,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  skulls  lower  down 
in  this  place  of  burial  were  natural  in  color;  a  comparison  in 
the  mode  of  burial  which  presents  a  wide  difference.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  excavation  there  had  been  buried  the  remains 
of  seven  persons,  but  throughout  the  extent  of  the  excavation 
there  was  wanting  any  evidence  of  regularity  in  the  mode  of 
burial.  In  different  sections  of  the  mound  two  small  beds  of 
gravelly  sand  and  two  of  charcoal  and  ashes  were  noticed, 
but  no  certainly  defined  existence  of  fire  at  the  time  of  burial 
could  be  traced.     A  portion  of  the  bones  were  calcined. 

Mound  No.  4  was  composed  of  black  sandy  loam,  and  con- 
tained the  disappearing  remains  of  but  one  person  near  the 
bottom  of  the  mound. 

Mound  No.  5.  Composed  of  a  light  sandy  loam.  Near  the 
east  end  a  gmail  pit,  five  feet  in  diameter,  had  been  excavated 
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below  the  original  surface  about  one  and  one-half  feet.  From 
this  artificial  pit  there  were  takeu  three  ekuils  and  a  few 
bones,  very  much  decayed  and  broken.  At  the  east  end  ap- 
peared a  quantity  of  debris,  consisting  in  part  of  broken 
bones,  pottery  shards,  charcoal  and  ashes,  but  the  bones  were 
not  of  human  origin. 

Mound  No.  6  was  composed  of  sandy  loam,  and  contained, 
apparently,  the  fragments  of  two  decayed  skeletons. 

Mound  No.  7.  Composed  of  sandy  loam.  Only  one  pottery 
shard  was  found  in  this  mound. 

Mound  No.  8.  Composed  of  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Two 
small  ash  heaps  and  a  few  fragments  of  human  remains  only 
were  found  in  this  outlying  place  of  burial. 

Mound  No.  9.  Composed  of  sandy  loam.  Near  the  surface 
were  two  intrusive  burials,  male  and  female,  and  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  these  which  appear  concerning  the 
upper  burials  in  Mound  No.  3,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Ojibway  Indians,  buried  near 
the  surface,  in  the  flesh,  and  not,  therefore,  prepared  for  a 
continuous  preservation  as  were  the  calcined  remains  of  the 
dead  Mound-Builders,  interred  so  long  ago  in  the  mound  re- 
ferred to.  The  other  remains  in  this  mound  had  long  since 
crumbled  to  dust. 

Mound  No.  10,  Composed  in  part  of  a  sandy  clay  and 
sandy  loam.  Near  the  center  of  this  mound  were  two  skulls 
and  parts  of  three  skeletons.  Beyond  a  trench,  about  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  run  through  the  upper  part  of  this  place 
of  burial,  nothing  of  interest  appeared.  The  interments  were 
original. 

Commencing  at  the  site  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Lewis 
group,  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west  and 
to  Itasca  lake  on  the  south,  there  appeared  numerous  stone 
spalls  and  pottery  shards,  indicating  beyond  doubt  a  more 
defined  outline  of  the  village  site  maintained  there  during  the 
centuries  long  since  passed. 

At  Point  Hill,  Itasca  lake,  named  by  Dr.  Coues  in  honor 
of  my  late  distinguished  associate,  there  was  discovered  one 
mound  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  height, 
which  contained  fragments  of  hone  and  mussel  shell.  At  the 
summit  of  the  south  end  of  Point  Hill,  a  remarkable  bone 
heap  was  excavated,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
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the  water  in  the  lake.  I  noticed  bones  of  the  moose,  bear, 
deer,  -wolf,  beaver,  and  fox;  and  intermixed  th.erewith  were 
fragments  of  pottery,  stone  spalls,  hearthstones,  and  triangu- 
lar arrow-points,  indicating  the  former  exist-ence  of  a  small 
village  of  Mound-Builders,  probably  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  extensive  village  on  the  north  end  of  Itasca  lake  vpas 
maintained.  Taking  advantage  of  our  sojourn  at  McMuUen's, 
a  large  collection  of  relics  was  made,  illustrated  partly  in 
plates  VII.  and  VIII. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Itaaca  lake,  we  de- 
parted northward  by  team  and  boat  and  camped  for  the  night 
of  the  6th  at  the  Shanafelt  Biuffs  at  section  30,  township  145, 
range  35.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  our  course  of  departure 
was  down  the  Mississippi  in  onr  comfortable  klinker.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  Chemaun  creek,  an  examination  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  made  and  tlic  exietence  of  pot- 
tery shards  at  lot  12,  section  19,  township  145,  range  35,  was 
noted.  There  was  also  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
a  very  old  pipe  of  red  pipestone,  the  identity  of  which  is  un- 
certain. We  camped  for  the  night  at  my  former  camp  (Trou- 
ble), at  lot  9,  section  5,  township  145,  range  35.  Proceeding 
on  our  voyage  we  camped  for  the  night  of  May  8th  about 
two  mil«s  above  the  mouth  of  the  Piniddiwin  river.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  hills  bor- 
dering upon  Manomin  lake,  through  which  the  Piniddiwin 
takes  its  course,  revealed  meager  signs  only  of  the  migratory 
pathway  of  the  Mound-Builders,  but  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
they  had  formerly  occupied  the  premises. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  which  meanders  through  the  ex- 
tensive meadows  to  the  eastward,  we  passed  to  the  first  plateau 
below  the  mouth  of  Cow  Horn  creek  and  landed  for  a  noon- 
day lunch  at  the  fractional  northwest  quarter  of  section  28, 
township  146,  range  34,  Beltrami  county.  Here  we  discov- 
ered the  evidences  of  a  former  large  village  site  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  Numerous  pottery 
shards,  spalls,  and  one  stone  scraper  were  found.  A  search 
for  the  mounds  of  the  locality  being  unsuccessful,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  and  camped  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  at  lot  1,  section  27,  township  146,  range  34.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  our  voyage,  we  discovered  numerous  evidences 
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at  the  extensive  sandbank  upon  section  13,  and  afterward  it 
waa  learned  that  there  was  a  large  mound  in  the  same  aeigh- 
horhood. 


The 

COW  Horn 

village  site. 


Secza.TiH-e  R 
Minn. 


At  Can's  field,  at  the  mouth  of  Nalwa  river,  where  the 
same  unites  with  the  Mississippi,  at  the  fractional  south-east 
quai-tec  of  section  20,  township  146,  range  'A'A,  numerous  evi- 
dences of  a  large  prehistoric  village  site  were  selected  from  the 
upturned  earth  in  the  cultivated  field  there  situated.  We 
voyaged  up  Naiwa  river  through  the  first  lake  and  camped  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  second  handsome  body  of  water,  first 
north  from  the  picturesque  Plantagenet,  which  is  the  Besting 
lake  of  Allen's  map.  The  confusion  of  names  which  Dr.  Coues 
so  strikingly  illustrates  for  his  new  "Pike,"  in  a  valuable  his- 
torico- geographical  chart,  an  advance  copy  of  which  is  open 
before  me  at  this  writing,  admonishes  me  not  to  undertake  the 
task  of  unraveling  the  classified  nomenclature  of  this  locality 
during  a  consideration  of  this  present  subject. 
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Od  May  11th,  with  varying  winds,  we  reached  an  encamp- 
ment at  Bemidji  lake,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
its  entrance  into  this  magnificent  body  of  water.  Our  en- 
campment was  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  prehistoric  man, 
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for  on  every  hand  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  we  gathered 
promiscuously  the  relics  and  remnants  of  the  mound-building 
race  of  men,  including  a  perforated  cowry  shell  (Cypraea 
annulus).     We  learned  that  the  mounds  of  this  locality  were 
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situated  at  an  eminence  west  of  Lake  Irving,  I  explored  the 
unique  geological  ridge  between  lakes  Irving  and  Bemidji, 
and  entertain  some  reasons  for  believing  that  modified  mounds 
are  to  be  found  on  this  ridge,  which  has  been  variously  occu- 
pied by  the  Ojibways  for  a  hundred  yeai^  or  more.  At  the 
outlet  of  Bemidji  laiie,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  relics 
of  the  Mound-Builders  were  picked  up,  and  a  large  mound  was 
discovered  immediately  at  the  outlet  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  and  east  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  base  of  a  very  old 
oak  tree.  This  mound  was  partially  excavated  and  found  to 
be  of  black  sandy  loam,  containing  the  remains  of  original  in- 
terments, only  one  of  which  was  removed,  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation. 

In  passing  down  the  river,  the  most  northerly  course  of 
the  Mississippi  at  my  camp  of  the  year  previons,  known  as 
Camp  Boutwell,  was  reached  and  passed,  and  the  fair  stage  of 
water  in  the  river  gave  us  great  pleasure  in  voyaging  over 
and  down  the  numerous  rapids  extending  from  the  Bemidji 
outlet  to  the  locality  of  the  Tascodiac.  Here  I  take  issue 
with  Dr.  Coues,  who  in  "The  Annals  of  Iowa"  for  April  last, 
deplores  the  low  water  and  impassable  rapids  of  this  portion 
of  his  voyage  of  1894.  That  was  a  season  of  drouth,  and  now 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  of  the  entire  npper  basin  of  the  river,  easy  to 
navigate  and  interesting  to  explore. 

The  night  of  May  13th  found  us  encamped  at  a  limited 
plateau  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  a  small  grassy 
island,  about  three  miles  above  Tascodiac  lake.  Pottery 
shards  were  found  at  our  landing  place.  Proceeding  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  we  soon  went  into  camp,  on  account  of 
rain,  at  the  edge  of  the  Tascodiac  meadows  and  within  sight 
of  the  lake.  Having  discovered  four  extensive  efflgy  mounds, 
at  the  summit  of  the  bluff  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the 
15th  of  May  was  the  time  allotted  to  survey  and  excavate  this 
curious  group.  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Shanafelt  and  myself  had  ex- 
plored this  locality  on  Monday,  August  13,  1894,  ascending  to 
the  summit  of  each  of  these  mounds.  They  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  for  some  unknown  purpose,  out  of  pure  sand,  and 
the  group  contains  over  one  hundred  tons  of  earth.  An  ex- 
cavation of  the  most  southerly  mound  of  the  group,  to  the 
original  surface,  brought  nothing  to  light  bearing  upon  the 
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qoestion  of  purpose  in  the  construction  of  these  old  eartliy 
effigies. 

Subsequently  the  village  sites  and  mounds  of  prehistoric 
Taseodiae  man  were  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 


at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  distant  from  and  in  full 
view  of  the  Taseodiae  effigies.  Toward  these  village  sites  and 
mounds  we  extended  a  particular  investigation.     Stone  and 
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pottery  remnants  are  promistiuouslj  scattered  about,  along 
the  sandy  beacli  of  the  lake,  upon  lota  6  and  9,  section  25, 
township  lie,  range  32,  at  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
Ojibwaj  reseryation.  Two  large  burial  mounds  are  central  at 
the  principal  village  site,  on  the  point  of  land  nearly  encom- 
passed by  the  lake  and  river,  and  on  the  south  side  several 
small  low  mounds  appear  at  the  summit  of  a  hillock  near  an 
old  trail  leading  from  Leech  to  Red  lake.  The  moat  southerly 
mound  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  was  excavated,  and  dis- 
closed a  very  interesting  state  of  facts.  This  mound  is  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  three  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  with  an 
approach  about  two  feet  in  height  and  thirty-six  feet  in  length 
extending  northwestwardly  from  the  base  of  the  mound.  We 
here  exhumed  the  skulls  of  twenty  persons  and  portions  of 
twelve  others,  which,  with  three  additional  ones  noted  at  the 
side  of  the  excavation,  made  in  all  thirty-flve  within  a  space 
dug  down  through  the  center  of  the  mound  scarcely  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Other  portions  of  these  skeletons  appeared  in 
such  a  promiscuous  manner,  intermixed  in  such  different  and 
irregular  order,  that  it  leaves  the  cause  and  manner  of  this 
wholesale  burial  in  doubt.  Several  large  boulders  were  taken 
from  this  excavation,  placed  there  by  design  for  some  purpose, 
usually  above  one  or  more  skulls.  That  there  were  probably 
upwards  of  one  hundred  remains  laid  to  rest  in  this  particular 
mound  seems  possible,  and  the  manner  of  burial  with  accom- 
panying pottery  shards  and  other  prehistoric  evidences  leaves 
no  room  for  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the  contents  of  ■ 
these  mounds.  They  were  the  builders  of  the  Tascodiae  effi- 
gies. There  are  many  reasons  for  determining  that  they  were. 
Some  two  hundred  and  flfty  yards  northwesterly  appears  an- 
other mound,  nearly  the  same  size  and  circular  in  form.  The 
use  of  the  steel  probe  indicated  that  this  mound,  like  the  first, 
is  filled  with  human  remains,  but  for  want  of  time  it  was  not 
excavated.  Between,  around  and  outside  of  these  mounds 
were  the  remnants  and  debris  of  a  former  extensive  village. 
Burned  stones,  chert,  quartz,  hornstone  and  jasper  spalls  and 
a  few  chipped  implements  were  found,  and  pottery  shards  va- 
riously composed  of  stone  and  clay,  sand  and  clay,  and  shell 
and  clay,  He  scattered  along  the  sandy  beach  of  the  lake, 
which  is  modified  somewhat,  like  the  river  bank  above,  by  the 
action  of  water. 
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After  a  night's  rest  at  our  encampment  on  the  south,  side 
of  the  river,  a  mile  below  Taseodiac  lake,  we  proceeded  down 
the  stream  to  the  Elliott  Coues  and  Caas  lake  locality.  Ojib- 
way  villages  and  settlements  are  variously  scattered  along 
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the  route  from  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  El- 
liott Coues,  along  the  north  shore  of  Cass  and  WinnibigosMsh 
lakes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cut  Foot  Sioux,  something  more 
than  thirty  miles.     At  the  very  inception  of  our  route  through 
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and  past  these  villages  and  settlements  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  former  mound-building  population  maintaining 
a  permanent  occupancy  were  observable  on  every  band;  and 
the  little  cultivated  fields  established  by  the  Indiana  proved 
what  we  had  suspected,  lor  everywhere  were  found  the  pot- 
tery shards,  stone  spalls  and  chipped  implements  of  the  pre- 
historic age.  The  Ojihway  cemetery  at  the  first  Indian  village 
reached,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  situated  upon  lot  1,  sec- 
tion 30,  township  146,  range  31,  includes  intrusive  burials  in 
one  or  more  mounds;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
a  little  farther  up  stream,  is  a  single  mound  about  fifty  feet 
In  length  and  three  feet  high.  There  are  also  indications  of 
artificial  earthworks  at  the  summit  of  a  sharp  declivity  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  north  of  our  place  of  encamp- 
ment, which  we  effected  at  the  west  extremity  of  Cass  lake. 
At  and  immediately  north  from  this  encampment  are  the  in- 
dications of  the  occupancy  by  man  in  succeeding  ages  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  and  possibly  a  much  longer  time.  Am- 
ple evidences  of  a  mound-building  population  were  noticed; 
the  Sioux  Indians  resided  here;  arid  a  very  old  trading  post 
was  maintained,  the  fallen  stone  fireplaces  only  remaining  at 
excavations  which  mark  the  spot  upon  lota  2  and  3,  section 
29,  township  li6,  range  31.  The  ruins  of  an  old  mission  are 
situated  on  the  north  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Ozawindib, 
named  after  Schoolcraft's  guide.  The  Ojibway  population 
know  no  date  connected  with  the  coming  of  their  forefathers, 
when  the  Sioux  retired  from  this  moat  central  location  of  the 
upper  basin,  nnable  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  their  ad- 
vancing enemies,  ^e  islands  in  Cass  lake  also  plainly  reveal 
a  former  occupancy  by  a  prehistoric  race,  for  there  likewise 
can  be  found  in  abundance  the  same  imperishable  relics  of 
pottery  and  chipped  stone  which  exist  at  the  other  points 
along  our  route. 

Owing  to  stormy  weather  we  concluded  to  change  our 
plans  somewhat,  and  turned  toward  the  portage  from  Pike  bay 
to  Leech  lake.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Pike  bay,  where 
we  were  encamped  for  a  day,  an  extensive  prehistoric  village 
existed  along  the  plateau  there  situated,  and  the  stone  spalls 
and  pottery  shards  collected  along  the  old  trail  from  this 
point  to  the  north  shore  of  Leech  lake  yielded  an  abundant 
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and  interesting  budget  of  information  eonceming  the  discov- 
ery and  use  of  tliese  old  portages  long  centuries  before  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  or  the  Ojibway  Indians  traversed  the  locality 
situated  between  tlie  two  points  named. 


It,  wtittA  wonld  leqnlTe 
vey.  Tlia  jaiBidp^  etn 
Ka-be-ko-na,  tmd  Bnlw 


K  mi 


... , . J  Leeoii  lake  are  Ll.ttle  B07,  BhangoW, 

Ka-be-ko-na,  tmd  Bo&esaeldoiw.ae  (or  Steaortiost)  rlrers,  and  numeroas  smaller 
'      '  .ire  found    in    all    alreolkHis.    After   the   retiremant  of  tlie 

aitfUK  iDojmns  toi3  locality  was  select^  by  tii&  Ojiil>ways.  as  one  of  eereral 
permanent  places  ot  abode,  where  they  &tlll  rattle,  eubslsting  prlncnpally  npoo 
game  and  fiBh  aud  the  anmjitiea  paid  by  tile  United  States  omaer  treaty  stlpTi- 
latiomg,  or  according  to  congreasional  eoactmeiDts. 

Our  investigations  at  Leech  lalie  revealed  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  great  central  village  of  Mound-Builders,  situated 
for  miles  along  the  north  shore,  upon  that  broad  point  of  land 
immediately  east  of  the  most  northwesterly  arm  of  the  lake. 
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It  may  be  safe  to  determine  that  the  most  central  portion  of 
this  ancient  town  was  situated  upon  sections  23  and  26,  town- 
ship 143,  range  31.  Jly  accommodating  Indian  guide  led  the 
way  to  an  innumerable  line  of  burial  mounds  of  difEerent  forma 
and  sizes,  some  in  groups,  others  scattered  about,  and  some 
variously  modified  by  intrusive  burials.  At  one  point  I  no- 
ticed modifications  which  suggested  the  possibility  that  they 
had  been  used  as  rice-pits  by  the  native  population.  A  hand- 
some collection  of  relics  at  this  locality  rewarded  our  search. 
At  one  point  the  former  existence  of  an  old  trading  station 
was  noticed,  the  old  stone  fireplaces  marking  the  spot.  Find- 
ing no  name  for  this  broad  and  extensive  point  of  land  here- 
tofore applied,  I  have  called  it  Mound  point.  The  Ottertall 
point  of  Dr.  Coues'  chart  of  1895  should  be  east  of  Goose 
island,  wliere  we  also  found  ample  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  a  former  mound- bull  ding  population. 

An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  having  occurred  be- 
tween my  companion  and  some  native  Indians,  who  object  to 
surveying  operations  upon  their  reservation,  we  removed  from 
this  interesting  locality  to  the  southwest  arm  of  the  lake  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shingobi  river,  where  we  were 
storm-bonnd;  and  this  change  of  base  was  made  without  a 
coveted  exploration  of  the  Ka-be-ko-na  lake  and  river,  at  the 
west  side  of  Leech  lake,  where  a  prehistoric  occupancy  existed, 
probably  quite  as  extensive  as  that  of  Mound  point.  This  in- 
formation we  gained  from  our  Indian  neighbors. 

The  ascent  of  Shingobi  river  was  to  me  an  important  event, 
for,  reaching  the  portage  to  the  Crow  Wing  lakes  and  river, 
which  crosses  the  Itasca  moraine,  I  followed  the  deep  trail  to 
the  east  shore  of  a  small  lake,  across  which,  the  next  day,  we 
discovered  a  well-defined  prehistoric  village  site  and  mounds, 
away  from  which  led,  toward  the  westward,  the  same  trail  to 
the  Crow  Wing  river.  This  old  village  site  and  mounds  are 
located  about  halfway  between  the  Shingobi  and  Crow  Wing 
rivers,  but  upon  what  particular  section  we  did  not  determine. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  Lieutenant 
Allen  passed  over  this  identical  portage  in  1832,  and  it  was 
also  the  portage  traversed  by  Morrison  previous  to  that  time, 
when  he  wintered  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fishhook  lake,  miss- 
ing a  meeting  with  Lieutenant  Pike,  which  would  have  proved 
an  historical  event. 
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Continuing  our  voyage,  evidences  of  an  ancient  occupancy 
were  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Ci-ow  Wing,  notably  at 
the  Eleventh  lake  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Colonel 
Martin's  Elbow  lake.  During  the  continuance  of  onr  voyage 
we  gathered  from  the  natives  and  others  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  the  well-known-  imperishable  signs  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  which,  coupled  with  oar  own  observations, 
proves  beyond  question  that  prehistoric  man  migrated  to  and 
occupied  the  entire  upper  water-shed  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
Itasca  lake  to  the  mouth  of  Leech  Lake  river,  and  downward 
from  there  to  the  Sandy  lake  locality;  that  all  the  portages 
from  lake  to  lake  and  from  river  to  river,  so  extensively  used 
even  to  the  present  time,  were  not  discovered  and  opened  by 
the  Sioux  or  Ojibway  Indians,  but  are  prehistoric  in  character; 
and  that  the  tribes  named  came  after  the  Mound-Builders  in 
the  use  of  this  entire  system  of  portage  communication.  The 
mound-building  population,  whosoever  they  may  have  been, 
first  traversed  the  Cut  Foot  Sioux  portage,  the  portage  from 
Beltrami's  Julian  source  to  Bed  lake,  the  portage  from  Pike 
bay  to  Leech  lake,  and  the  Shingobi  portage,  occupying  for 
an  unknown  period  of  time  the  whole  extent  of  territory 
drained  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  residing 
usually  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  near  the  outlet  or  inlet,  or 
both,  in  Tillages,  subsisting  principally  upon  game  and  fish, 
and  using  extensively  pottery  vessels  made  of  pounded  stone 
and  clay,  sand  and  clay,  or  pulverized  mussel-shells  and  clay, 
stone  implements,  the  bow  and  arrow,  stone  spears,  copper 
implements,  and  either  skin,  bark  or  log  canoes.  The  size 
of  these  people  was  undoubtedly  from  five  feet  six  or  eight 
inches,  to  six  feet  one  or  two  inches,  in  height,  as  evidenced 
by  the  exhumed  remains  examined.  The  regular  and  sym- 
metrical formation  of  the  skulls  examined  indicates  a  high 
order  of  tact  and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  this  lost  race;  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  as  I  believe,  that  the  effigy 
mounds  near  Tascodiac  lake  constituted  a  place  of  worship  or 
celebration  of  some  significance,  for  this  mound-building  peo- 
ple. That  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  bones  previous 
to  burial  seems  certain,  but  in  what  manner  is  doubtful ;  and 
the  purpose  was  apparently  to  preserve  the  remaining  bones 
by  a  process  almost  a  hermetical  sealing  in  character.     I  no- 
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tieed  no  evidences  of  cannibalism.  The  -war-arrow  point,  tri- 
angular and  without  notched  base,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
monly nsed. 

Whence  came  these  people,  and  how  and  when  did  they 
depart?  are  questions  that  1  do  not  believe  can  be  correctly 
answered.  Concerning  the  date  of  their  occupancy  of  this 
remote  and  ultimate  reservoir  system  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
a  final  determination  may  be  formulated  from  one  of  two 
propositions:  First,  that  there  may  have  been  a  large  number 
of  people  there  for  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  or, 
second,  a  limited  number  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
preference  would  be  for  the  latter  suggestion,  for  a  portion 
of  that  which  remains  after  them  appears  of  great  age  and 
of  a  remote  antiquity;  and  scientists,  to  whose  acute  judg- 
ment 1  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield,  will  not  surprise  me  in 
entertaining  an  opinion  that  the  locality  examined  was  occu- 
pied by  a  mound-building  race  of  men  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred years  ago.  All  that  I  claim  for  the  few  months'  labor 
1  have  devoted  to  this  subject,  entirely  at  my  own  personal  ex- 
pense (with  the  exception  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hill),  can  be  embodied  in  a  few  words.  It  can  now  be  cor- 
rectly represented  that  a  mound-building  people  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  entire  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Itasca  lake  to  the  Falls  of  Pokegama;  that  the  principal  por- 
tages throughout  that  locality  are  the  portages  formerly  dis- 
covered and  opened  at  an  unknown  date  by  the  same  people, 
and  that  they  were  a  race  of  men  superior  to  the  Ojibway 
population  now  occupying  the  locality,  as  evidenced  by  facts 
which  have  now  come  to  light;  and  that  those  facts  can  be 
augmented  very  materially  by  a  detailed  survey  and  examina- 
tion of  the  village  sites,  mounds  and  portages  now  known  to 
exist  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  statements  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  true,  unless  there  is  first  the  most  convincing  and 
indispntable  proof  offered  to  substantiate  a  fact  stated,  and 
these  facts  now  stated  for  the  first  time  are  to  me  as  indisputa- 
ble as  they  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Among  the  sev- 
enty-five or  eighty  remains  exhumed,  the  Itasca  and  the  Tas- 
codiac  skulls  show  a  remarkable  perfection  of  the  human  brain 
at  that  early  period,  as  regular  in  symmetrical  outlines  and 
formation  as  the  white  population  of  the  present  time. 
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ADDENDUM. 

LETTERS  OF  MR.  JULIUS  CHAMBERS  AND   REV.  J.  A.  GILPILLAN 
OS  THEIR  EARLY  VISITS  TO  ITASCA  LAKE. 

The  prelimiDarj  references  of  this  paper  (page  233)  describe 
certain  possessions,  bj  right  of  occupancy  or  otherwise,  at  the 
Source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  edition  of  the  paper,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  author,  referred  to  the  Mound- 
Builders,  and,  upon  its  title  page,  to  "The  Succeeding  Races  of 
Humanity." 

The  opportunity  at  present  available  to  preserve  the  con- 
tents of  several  historical  letters,  now  first  published,  descrip- 
live  of  certain  occurrences  at  the  source  ot  the  Mississippi,  is 
the  occasion  for  extending  the  scope  of  these  articles,  at  this 
time. 

The  first  of  the  letters  mentioned  was  written  by  Mr.  Julius 
Chambers,  who,  in  his  eaooe,  "Dolly  Vardeu,"  visited  and  ex- 
plored Elk  lake  in  1872.  The  explorations  mentioned  have 
been  strenuously  denied  by  the  individuals  who,  in  later  years, 
visited  the  identical  spot  so  explored,  in  an  endeavor  to  de- 
tract from  the  work  accomplished  by  Chambers,  that  their  own 
unholy  war  upon  correct  geographical  distinctions  might  sup- 
plant, surreptitiously,  the  work  of  all  the  earlier  explorers. 

A  map  of  the  hydrographic  distinctions,  extant  at  the  Itasca 
Basin,  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Chambers,  with  the  request  that 
he  mark  upon  the  map  in  red  ink  his  route  of  travel  while  at 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

He  marked  the  map,  as  requested,  and  returned  the  same 
with  the  following  letter: 

Washington.  D.  C,  Feb.  StU,  188G. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Brower, 

St.  Paul  Minn., 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  reached  me  a  few  liays  ago,  after  following 
me  aU  over  this  country  for  several  weeks.  I  send  you  the  map, 
marked  as  you  request.  The  dates  are  right,  but  I  wish  I  had  my 
original  Log  Book  with  me  here.  It  is,  unfortuaately,  in  New  York 
and  in  a  storehouse. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  map  that  do  not  look  familiar.  I 
did  not  detect  any  rocky  shoal  between  the  island  (Schoolcraft  island) 
and  the  mainland  south  of  it.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, however,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  inches  iu  the  lalie's  surface  might 
bave  hidden  the  shoal.     I  am  also  under  the  linpresstoo  that  I  found 
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a  small  stream  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Itasoa.    One  of  my  most  impor- 
tant letters,  mailed  at  Aitkin  on  my  arrival  tliere,  ivas  lost  in  the  mail. 

I  have  heec  too  busy  a  man,  during  every  day  o£  the  twenty-odd 
years  that  have  followed  the  trip,  to  give  tbe  matter  the  attention  I 
was  Tvarranted  in  giving  it.  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  map,  and 
I  would  be  vei7  glad  to  have  the  report  you  so  kindiy  ofEer  to  send  me. 

With  great  respect,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Trnly  yours, 

JUHUH    GnAMBEES, 

Was'nington  Correspondent,  Neiv  Yorl;  Journal. 

LEGEND  WBITTBX   ON   THE   MAP  IN  RED  INK  BY  MB.  CHAMBERS. 

The  red  lines  indicate  my  tour  of  Lalies  Itasca  and  Elk  in  June, 
1872,  compiled  from  my  note  books  and  sketch  map. 

Julius  Chambers. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  8th,  1896. 

To  the  Mississippi  by  the  A!i-see-wa-see-taquGn  portagp.  Camp, 
June  Sth,  9th  and  10th,  1872. 

Opposite  the  word  "camp"  is  an  x  in  red  ink,  showing  the 
location  of  the  camp,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  below  the  outlet  of  Itasca 
lake,  Mr.  Chambers  then  marks  on  the  map  to  what  points 
he  proceeded  with  his  boat,  to  wit:  An  arrow  on  the  line  in- 
dicates that  he  proceeded  to  localities  now  known  as  Floating 
Bog  bay  in  Itasca  lake,  thence  to  the  East  arm,  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Mary  creek,  thence  to  Turnbiill  point,  tbence  to 
Schoolcraft  island,  thence  to  Ozawindib  point,  thence  to  the 
month  of  Chambers  creek,  thence  up  that  creek  to  Elk  lake, 
thence  to  the  month  of  Elk  creek,  thence  up  that  creek  and  re- 
turn, thence  to  Chambers  bay  in  Elk  lake,  thence  to  Clarke 
pool,  thence  to  the  east  shore  of  Elk  lake,  thence  to  the  outlet 
of  Elk  lake,  thence  down  Chambers  creek  to  Itasca  lake, 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Nicollet's  Infant  Mississippi,  thence  to 
Schoolcraft  island,  and  thence  to  the  outlet  of  Itasca  lake 
and  to  his  camp. 

The  map  marked  by  Mr.  Chambers  is  on  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  attached  to  the 
preceding  and  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  1.4th,  1896. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Brower,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

My  Dear  Sir:    I  have  to  thank  you  very  mueli  for  the  valuable  copy 
of  your  report  that  you  have  sent  me.    I  have  not  had  time  to  more 
than  glance  over  it,  for  it  came  last  evening,  but  it  seems  to  be  written 
n— 15 
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with  perfect  fairness.  I  am  in  no  wise  annoyed  tbat  you  should 
accord  to  Nicollet's  Higli  Mississippi  a  preference  over  Elk  lake.  I 
had  studied  all  the  reports  in  the  Congressional  Library  here  before 
I  went  to  Minnesota  [1872],  and  did  not  bother  exploring  Nicollet's 
creek  because  it  was  so  fully  laid  down  on  his  charts.  The  narrow 
channel  connecting  Blii:  lake  with  Itasca  was  clearly  defined  in  June, 
1872,  and  1  candidly  see  little  ground  for  your  assumption  that  the 
two  lakes  were  one  body  of  water  in  1832  or  1836.  Knowing  the  lay 
of  the  land  as  I  do,  I  have  very  serious  doubts,  likewise,  whether  Mor- 
rison lake  or  Hernando  de  Soto  lake  drain  into  the  Mississippi.  How- 
ever, of  that  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  no  doubt.  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  Mary  lake  was  in  existence  in  1872,  emptying  into  the  east  arm  of 
Itasca.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  either  at  Clatke  pool  or  Hall 
lake;  but  the  first  seems  too  small  and  the  latter  too  large-relying  sim- 
ply on  my  memory  of  nearly  twenty-four  years  ago.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  kindness  yoa  have  shown  for  tbe  work  of  a  very  young 
man,  just  out  of  college  and  equipped  to  make  no  really  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  two  lakes.  I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  lljal  my  estimate  as 
to  the  size  of  the  DoUy  Varden  [Elk]  lake  (which,  by  the  way,  in  one 
of  my  letters  I  took  the  liberty  of  christening  Lake  Lincoln),  should  be 
nearly  accurate.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  article  of  mine  en- 
titled the  "Timber  Cruiser,"  in  the  Century  MagaHm  of  March,  1894. 
As  a  poetical  license,  I  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  relative 
distances,  and  the  geography,  but  I  think  that  you  will  appreciate  the 
Impressions  of  the  horrors  of  the  Itasca's  forests. 

I  shall  read  your  report  with  care  and  thoroughness;  and  I  thank 
you  again  for  your  great  courtesy  In  sending  the  volume  to  me. 

With  great  admiration  for  your  earnest  work  in  this  vei-y  impMtant 
field,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Julius  Ghambebs. 

Thus  the  absurd  story  of  Glazier,  that  Chambers  did  not 
explore  Elk  lake,  confirms  the  published  accounts  of  Dv. 
Elliott  Coues  that  a  "Pirate  Crew"  had  endeavored  to  rob  the 
earliest  explorers  of  well  earned  laurela. 

REV.  J.   A.  GILFILLAN'S  FIEST  SEEMON  AT  THE  SOUKGB. 

Still  another  historical  fact,  in  the  same  category,  remains 
confirmed,  but  the  particulars  are,  until  now,  unpublished. 

Reference  is  had  to  the  voyage  of  Rev,  J.  A.  Gilflllan  to 
Elk  lake  in  May,  1881,  where  at  the  foot  of  Morrison  hill  he 
celebrated  the  first  religious  service  known  to  have  been  con- 
ducted at  or  near  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi. 

More  than  ten  years  later  and  within  two  hundred  feet 
from  where  l>r.  Gilfillan  conducted  Divine  worship,  another 
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2  was  held  at  Morrison  Mil,  whicb  is  the  rise  of  ground 
constituting  the  division  between  Itasca  and  Elk  lakes.  This 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Crane.  Whether  he  was  or  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  know,  jet  it  is  claimed  and 
widely  heralded  that  Sir.  Crane  was  the  first  to  conduct  re- 
ligious services  at  that  place. 

Accordingly  a  map  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gilflllan,  than  whom 
no  more  worthy  and  conscientious  divine  ever  sacrificed  his 
life's  comforts  to  the  conversion  of  savages,  with  a  request 
that  he  also  mark  on  the  map  the  spot  where  his  sermon  was 
preached;  requesting  also,  that  he  describe  the  occurrence  in 
writing. 

That  description,  a  historical  letter  of  unswerving  ac- 
curacy, is  as  follows : 

White  Earth,  Minn., 
November  15th,  1895. 
Dear  Captain  Brower: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst,,  Just  now  read— -I  have  heea 
ahsent— I  would  say  that  I  have  drawn  a  line  in  ink  on  your  enclosed 
map  giving  our  line  of  advance  on  Lalie  Itasea,  and  marked  the  spot 
at  the  foot  of  Morrison  hill,  as  near  &s  I  can,  where  the  first  aetvico 
was  held. 

We  came  by  Whipple  lake;  and  Southern  Ground  [OJihway  guide] 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  little  stream  flowing  out  of  It 
went  north  into  I-ake  Itasca.  1  supposed  It  was  the  Infant  Mississippi 
and  also  supposed  that  the  Jake  which  we  had  just  passed— Whipple 
lake— was  where  the  first  drop  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  came  Ciom, 
as  I  saw  no  stream  running  into  Whipple  lake.  I  therefore  supposed 
we  had  stumbled  on  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  remember  my  companion,  Prof.  Cooke,  whipping  out  his  foot  rule 
from  his  pocket  as  we  stepped  across  the  infant  stream  and  remarking 
that  it  was  18  inch^  wide. 

We  proceeded  until  we  came  to  JElk  lake,  as  indicated  by  my  line 
drawn  [on  the  map],  and  saw  an  American  eagle  flying  over  it. 

The  aerriee  was  the  usual  service  of  the  Bpiaeopal  church,  and  was 
held  half  in  English  and  half  in  Ojibway,  to  accommodate  the  congre- 
gation, constituted  of  one  Massachusetts  Yankee  [Prof.  Cooke]  and 
one  Ojibway  Indian  [Southern  Ground]. 

My  reasons  for  naming  Elk  lake,  Breek,  were  these:  The  first  lake 
I  named  Whipple,  because  that  lake  and  Bishop  Whipple  were  the 
highest  ultimate  source  of  the  stream  which  makes  glad  the  cities  of 
God,  the  Church  of  God;  tliat  river  which,  flowing  down  through  the 
ages,  sweetens,  refreshes  and  purifies  the  world  through  which  it  flows, 
and  on  the  banks  of  which,  watered  by  that  glorious  river  grow  all 
manner  of  precious  fruits.    Bishop  Whipple,  especially  since  he  Is  the 
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Bishop  of  Minnesota,  is  the  reservoir,  the  head  w^hence  this  great 
stream  flows.  The  church  is  in  him  and  comes  from  him;  he  appoints 
the  two  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  and  everything  flows  from  him, 
and  therefore  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Mississippi  was  properly 
named  from  him.  Breck  was  certainly  the  next  to  the  Bishop  In  the 
great  work  he  was  permitted  by  Provideuce  to  perform,  in  the  vast 
Influence  on  succeeding  ages  that  he  is  exercising  and  will  exercise, 
and  In  the  loftiness  and  nobility  of  bis  character.  In  the  real  maahood 
of  the  man,  surpassing  all  others.  Whenever  Minnesota  or  the  source 
of  Its  river  is  looked  at  he  wlD  stand  out  as  the  most  prominent  object, 
more  and  more,  as  time  rolls  on.  He  was  al*o  the  first  missionary  of 
the  church,  not  only  to  the  whites  living  near  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  at  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  Stillwater  and  Watab,  but  to  the 
Indians  there,  at  Gull,  T^eech  and  Otter  Tall  lakes,  and  he  did  laore 
for  them  than  all  other  missiojiaries.  Whipple  and  Breck  were  also 
associated  in  their  work.  Therefore  It  was  that  the  next  lake  to  the 
source,  of  distinct  prominence  in  the  landscape,  was  properly  named 
Lake  Breck. 

As  to  the  day  in  May  of  1881,  on  which  the  service  was  held  by  me, 
it  was  Tuesday,  but  unless  my  little  article  In  the  Minnesota  Missionary 
gives  the  week,  I  fear  I  could  not  now  tell  which  it  was.* 

It  was  not  the  Red  River  trail  tvhich  we  left,  as  stated  in  your 
article,  on  that  trip,  but  the  Government  road  from  White  Earth  to 
Leech  lake.  Prof.  Oooke  and  I  left  White  Earth  on  Monday  morning, 
riding  in  the  saddle  or  walking  some  thirty-two  miles  to  a  settler's 
house  where  we  remained  for  the  night;  walked  north  the  nest  morning 
twenty-two  miles  to  Lake  Itasca,  and  Southern  Ground  and  I  walked 
back  in  the  afternoon,  in  aU  about  forty-four  miles  that  day.  My 
guide  was  tired;  I  was  not.  Prof.  Oooke  gave  out  .and  was  brought 
home  by  a  wagon  from  somewhere  south  of  Lake  Itasca. 

So  far  as  I  remember  we  were  at  the  source  two  or  three  hours, 
and  I  remeinber  working  my  way  along  the  shore  [of  Itasca)  as  far  1 
think  as  Ozawindib  Point. 

I  will  write  to  Professor  Cooke  to  learn  if  he  knows  what  day  wo 

Vei-y  respectfully  yours, 

J.    A.    GiLPlLLAS. 

Mr.  G-ilfillan's  tracing  on  the  map  showing  the  route  of 
travel  is  as  follows :  The  line  crosses  the  Itasca  moraine  west 
from  Hernando  de  Soto  lake,  thence  northerly  past  Morrison 
lake,  thence  to  Whipple  lake,  thence  across  the  outlet  of  the 
last  named  lake,  thence  to  the  west  shore  of  Elk  lake,  thence 

♦[The  Minnesota  Missionary  for  Jnly,  ISSl.  on  Its  thivil  page,  eives  a  detailed 
t\MUHr\fA\fm  fit  tiliJft  viavi"  to  lalu^  Itfliat^.  and  of  the  religions  .s«rpic*!a  held  there, 
;   Slay    llltii.    That   day,    howeser.    Is   fouud   by 

--'--  W.  v.] 
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to  Morrison  hill  and  Itasca  lake.  The  spot  marked  as  the 
distinct  locality  where  the  first  religious  service  was  celebrated 
is  at  the  base  of  Morrison  hill  between  Itasca  and  Elk  lakes. 
At  that  spot  a  memorial  tablet  has  been  placed.  The  reading 
thereon  is  as  follows; 

FiBST   Seemon   at  the  Soxjbce. 

Pbom  "Thek  Had  Thy  Peace  Bees  as  a  Rtvek." 

Rev.   J,    A,    Gilfillak. 

May.  1881. 

The  inscription  is  given  from  memory  and  while  it  may  not 
be  verbatim,  the  substance  is  not  changed. 

In  1891,  in  Augnst,  I  think,  Mr.  Crane  at  the  base  of  the 
same  hill,  so  it  was  claimed,  delivered  a  discourse  upon  reli- 
gious topics. 

In  writing,  Mr.  Crane  was  requested  to  award  to  Dr.  Gil- 
fillan  the  honors  justly  due  him  as  the  divine  first  to  celebrate 
with  surplice  and  stole,  religious  services  at  the  Source  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  near  there. 

The  letter  refusing  to  do  so  was  discourteous,  and  is 
deemed  to  be  unfit  for  publication  in  connection  with  these 
statements  of  historic  fact. 

The  sermon  of  1881  was  delivered  at  Morrison  hill;  the 
discourse  by  Crane  was  also,  in  1891,  delivered  at  Morrison 
hill.  The  cUilerence  in  time  was  ten  years  and  three  months. 
Those  who  desire  to  do  so,  can  examine  the  charts  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society.  This  somewhat  extended 
notice  has  been  prepared  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and  to 
commemorate  the  unselfish  services  to  society,  performed  by 
Julius  Chambers  and  Dr.  Gilflllan,  under  circumstances  which 
did  not  require  any  detraction  from  the  recognition  justly  due 
their  predecessors  at  the  Itasca  Basin. 

This  consideration  has  proved  that  Mr.  Chambers  discov- 
ered and  explored  Elk  lake  and  its  feeders  in  1872,  and  that 
Dr.  Gilflllan  celebrated  the  first  religious  service  there  in 
1881. 
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NOTE. 

Part  1  of  this  Volume  VIII..  pages  1-40  with  plite  I  (a  map  of 
noithem  Minnesota),  comprised  the  papers  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society,  January  21,  1895  This  part  was  puhllshed 
In  April,  1895. 

Part  2,  pages  41-270,  with  platea  II-IX.  here  completed  comprises 
the  papers  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Januiry  13  ISUb  aud  at 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  from  February  to  Maj  189b  nith 
other  papers  accepted  by  the  Publication  Committee  in  its  meetlugo  to 
July,  1896.    Its  date  of  publication  is  December  1    1890 

The  third  and  concluding  part,  to  he  published  m  1897  will  con 
tain  papers  presented  at  the  Coniicil  meeiings  and  Annual  Meetmg 
during  the  time  from  September,  1896,  to  Mav  1897  It  will  Include 
an  index  of  the  whole  volnme.  w.  v. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  1896.* 


:    THE    PRESIDENT,  HON.   ALEX. 


It  is  now  verj  nearly  titty  years  siuco  tin:  orgaiiizalioii  of 
the  Miuuesota  Historical  Society.  I  presume  very  few  states 
of  the  Union  can  say  as  mucli  of  an  organization  of  this  kind, 
made  so  early  in  its  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  healthfulness  of  our  climate  and  that 
the  pioneers  of  those  early  days  were  emphatically  men  who 
tiiought  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,  yet  every  one  of  the 
organizers  of  this  society,  to  whom  its  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  October  20,  1849,  has  disappeared 
from  active  life.  I  will  recall  their  names;  and  many  here 
will  no  doubt  recognize  them,  although  so  many  jears  have 


There  was  Charles  K.  Smith,  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  and  the  flrst  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society. 
He  came,  I  think,  from  the  town  of  Hamilton  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  He  was  with  us  on  the  day  that  tlie  territorial  govern- 
ment completed  its  organization,  but  left  us,  for  some  reason, 
in  about  eighteen  months. 

David  Olmsted,  who  was  the  first  Mavor  of  Ihe  citv  of  St. 
I^til. 

H.  H.  Sibley,  yon  all  of  course  knew. 

Aaron  Goodrich,  who  was  the  flrst  Chief  -Tusfice  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota. 

David  Cooper,  who  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota. 

B.  B.  Meeker,  who  was  also  a  Judge  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court. 

A.  M.  Mitchell,  who  was  subsequently  Marshal  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

"An  Aaaress  at  the  Annual  Meeting   of   the   Mtnnesota   Historical   So- 
eiely,  3an,  18,  389T. 
III-l 
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T.  E.  Potts,  who  was  a  physician  in  the  city  of  «t.  Taul. 

J.  C.  Kamsey,  whom  many  of  you  knew. 

H.  M.  Eice, — of  course  everjone  in  Minneaota  knew  him, 

Pcanklin  Steele,  of  Mianeapolis, 

Charles  W.  Borup,  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent 
traders  and  bankers  of  that  early  day,  very  largely  for  a  time 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  then  settling  down  in  banking  busi- 
ness. 

D.  B.  Loomis,  of  Stillwater. 

M.  S.  Wilkinson,  a  senator  from  this  state,  now  deceased. 

L.  A.  Babeock,  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory, 

Henry  Jackson,  a  merchant,  inn-keeper,  and  so  on. 

W.  D.  I%iHip8,  a  lawyer  of  St.  Paul. 

William  H.  Forbes,  a  merchant  in  the  Indian  trade,  after- 
wards a  quartermaster,  I  think,  in  the  Union  army. 

Martin  McLeod,  who  came  here  from  Canada  a  few  years 
earlier.     His  half  brother  is  still  living  within  the  state. 

Now,  although  this  Society  was  of  such  comparatively  re- 
cent organization,  everyone  of  its  original  members  has  dis- 
appeared and  gone  from  us,  except  that  Mr.  Loomis,  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  is  still  living,  though  unfortunately  his  mind 
is  gone.  They  have  all  disappeared,  every  one  of  them.  The 
same  statement  can  almost  be  made  of  the  members  of  the 
first  territorial  government,  —  all  have  disappeared,  except 
Henry  L.  Moss,  the  first  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota,  and  myself.  It  is  astonishing  how 
rapidly  men  who  were  young,  active  and  strong,  disappear. 
The  great  wisdom  of  those  men  at  that  early  day  is  shown  in 
the  saving  and  collecting  of  historical  data  which  would  be 
afterward  useful  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  state. 

Coming  forward  to  the  present  time,  it  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying to  our  Society  to  note  the  increase  of  interest  in  the 
Library,  and  the  large  attendance  of  the  public  during  the  last 
year.  The  daily  attendance  of  readers  is  nearly  double  that 
of  1895,  and  ten  tim^  greater  than  that  of  18!t3.  While  the 
reading  room  ie  no  larger,  there  are  three  times  as  many  tables 
as  in  1893:  and,  even  with  the  additional  sittings,  many  days 
there  are  not  enough.  The  public,  not  only  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
but  throughout  the  state,  are  learning  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  siociety's  large  library,  now  numbering  27,704 
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bonad,  and  31,507  unbound  volumes,  a  total  of  59,211.  The  ad- 
ditions for  189G  are  2,374  bound  and  ^00  unbound  volumes. 

Of  bound  newspapers,  tbere  are  3,338  volumes;  these  are 
included  in  the  total  number  of  bound  books.  The  newspapers 
are  counted  among  the  Society's  most  valuable  collections,  and 
are  guarded  with  much  care,  all  being  kept  in  the  fireproof 
vault.  Amon^  these  newspaper  files  are  a  great  many  that  are 
the  only  ones  in  existence,  which  cannot  be  replaced  at  any 
price.  The  value  of  these  newspapers  consists  in  the  current 
history  and  legal  notices  of  the  towns  and  counties  in  which 
ttey  are  published;  and  they  are  in  constant  requisition,  peo- 
ple coming  from  every  part  of  the  state  to  consult  them.  The 
increase  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  42  per  cent. 

Among  the  readers  in  the  general  library,  those  looking  up 
their  ancestral  history  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
The  number  of  those  seeking  information  on  other  subjects  is 
rapidly  increasing  on  account  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
large  collection  of  hooks  bearing  upon  aU  subjects,  many  of 
them  not  to  be  found  in  oth,er  libraries. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  are  not  open  to  the  general 
public.  There  is  not  an  institution  of  like  character  that  is 
more  free  to  those  searching  for  knowledge.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions except  the  ordinary  rules  of  libraries,  and  good  be- 
havior. The  librarian  and  assistants  are  always  glad  to  place 
before  readers  all  that  they  may  need,  and  to  offer  any  reason- 
able assistance  consistent  with  their  duties. 

The  society  has  been  remembered  hy  its  friends  by  generous 
donations  of  books  (including  some  that  are  rare  and  very  valu- 
able), old  newspapers,  pictures,  and  articles  for  the  museum. 
The  society  has  many  portraits  and  photographs  of  the  old  pio- 
neers, and  views  of  localities  in  the  olden  time;  these  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  in  many  instances  there  are  no  others  in 
existence.  The  society  is  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining 
pictures  and  portraits  illu'strating  the  early  history  of  our  state 
and  the  Northwest,  manuscripts,  and  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical specimens  for  the  Museam.  At  present  the  society  has 
not  the  room  nnd  facilities  for  displaying  these  fully,  but  it  is 
collecting  and  making  provision  against  the  time  when  it  will 
be  housed  in  the  new  capitol. 
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The  numtier  of  individua!  portraits  displayed  in  tlie  rooms 
of  the  society  is  213 ;  besides  fifteen  group  pictures,  which  com- 
prise 486  portraits.  Nearly  all  are  of  pioneers  and  founders 
of  Minnesota,  or  of  citizens  who  in  more  recent  years  hare  had 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  state. 
There  are  also  seventy-six  other  pictures,  as  of  ancient  build- 
ings, monuments,  paintings  of  historic  scenes,  etc.,  and  twenty 
framed  documents,  including  a  letter  of  Geo^e  Washington, 
written  in  1754,  which  is  in  the  case  holding  the  Washington 
chair.  This  collection  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  soci- 
ety's possessions  for  visitors  who  have  only  a  short  time  to 
spend  in  our  rooms. 

Five  large  cases  are  filled  with  historical  relics,  illustrative 
of  the  conditions  of  the  pioneer  settlement  of  Minnesota,  of  the 
Sioux  War  and  the  Civil  War,  of  the  aboriginal  people  who 
built  the  thousands  of  prehistoric  mounds  in  this  state,  and  of 
the  Sioux  and  Ojibways  who  were  living  here  when  the  first 
white  men  reached  the  region.  It  is  hoped  that,  when  more 
space  shall  be  provided  for  our  library  and  museum,  and  for 
the  display  of  portraits,  in  the  new  capitol  building,  all  these 
collections  shall  be  greatly  increased. 

Seven  volumes,  and  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  eighth 
volume,  of  the  Society's  Historical  Collections  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  comprise  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  per- 
taining to  the  early  history  of  this  state  and  the  Northwest, 
much  of  whidi,  without  such  preservation  by  this  society, 
would  have  been  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  Part  3  of  "Volume  VIII. 
will  be  printed  this  year;  this  will  be  a  particularly  valuable 
volume.  Ite  Historical  Collections  are  not  for  general  dis- 
tribution, but  are  exchanged  for  the  publications  of  other  so- 
cieties and  institutions.  They  can  be  obtained  by  purchase 
by  those  who  wish  them ;  but  the  editions  of  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  are  nearly  exhausted. 
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Mr.  Chairmau,  Liidies  and  G-entlemen :  It  is  a  pai-tioularly 
pleasant  occasion  to  see  together  so  many  of  tlie  old  faces,  and 
hardly  any  other  occasion  would  bring  so  many  of  them  to- 
gether. I  have  often  thought  that  the  State  of  Blinnesota  was 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  came  here  at  an 
early  day  and  into  whose  hands  the  forming  of  the  state  was 
committed.  To  none  of  those  men  can  we  look  with  more  grati- 
tude than  to  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Gov.  Bamsey,  who 
came  here  in  1849,  as  the  first  G-ovemor  of  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota,  and  has  continued  in  the  most  active  manner 
through  ail  the  trying  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  state.  I 
am  sure  that  every  one  here  to-night  will  fed,  as  I  do,  rejoicing 
that  he  is  with  us,  so  strong  and  so  hearty.  And  we  hope  that 
for  many  years  we  shall  see  him  present  on  occasions  like  this, 
when  the  old  settlers  are  brought  together, 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  Minnesota.  The  detailed  history  of  agriculture  in  Min- 
uesota  would  practically  be  the  history  of  the  state,  and  would 
take  a  great  deal  more  time  than  you  could  spare  or  than  I 
coTild  give.  We  can,  however,  go  back  to  the  time  when  it  was 
hardly  considered  that  Minnesota  was  an  agricultural  state  or 
that  It  ever  was  to  be  an  agricultural  state. 

I  see  here  my  good  friend,  Gen.  T^e  Due,— T  think  you  may 
not  all  know  that  (len.  lie  Due,  in  1853,  partly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory,  wa«  charged 
with  demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  the  country  that  Minnesota 
was  not  an  utterly  barren  waste,  that  it  was  not  a  country 
limited  to  the  raising  of  a  few  rranberries  and  some  muskrat 
skins.    I  received  a  note  from  the  General,  the  other  evening, 
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aad  accompanying  it  a  history  of  the  first  exposition  in  New 
York,  written  by  Horace  Greeley,  Mr.  Greeley,  through  hia 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Weekly  Trihune  (wliich.  in  Its  day 
was  a  good  agricnitural  authority),  had  satisfied  himself,  and 
tried  to  satisfy  its  readers,  that  Minnesota  was  not  an  agricni- 
tural territory,  that  it  had  not  the  soil  nor  the  climate  requisite, 
that  eyerything  was  too  near  where  the  late  Sir  John  Franldin 
met  with  his  great  trouble.  Gen.  Le  Due,  to  demonstrate  that 
Minnesota  was  to  be  an  agricultural  state,  was  able  to  get  a 
few  ears  of  com  from  Cottage  Grove,  possibly  a  dozen  others 
from  the  Hon.  David  Gilman  {raised  by  him,  I  think,  at  Sauk 
Kapids),  and  a  few  from  the  Fort  garden  at  Ft.  Ripley.  Every- 
thing west  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  time  was  Indian  connlry. 
As  late  as  1850,  when  I  came  here  a  boy,  it  was  stCl  considered 
that  Minnesota  might  be  a  good  country  for  lumber;  we  had  a 
few  cranberries  to  sell  (probably  150  or  200  barrels  a  year),  and 
beyond  that  the  fur  trade.  The  dates  of  payment  were  made 
when  the  logs  came  down,  or  at  the  Indian  payment;  and  a 
man  felt  that  if  he  could  not  pay  at  that  time  he  could  not  at 
any  other. 

The  first  wheat  that  I  know  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Minnesota  was  in  1857,  and  was  raised  on  the  Le  Sueur  prairie. 
There  may  have  been  some  small  fields  of  wheat  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  of  thera-  In 
1859  there  were  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  prin- 
cipally about  Le  Saeur  and  St.  Peter.  It  was  shipped  to  St. 
Louis  by  boat;  I  remember  that  W.  L.  Ewing  &  Co.  were  the 
purchasers.  There  was  not  enough  to  fully  load  a  barge,  and, 
to  save  the  cost  of  transfer,  the  barge  was  taken  up  the  Minne- 
sota river  and  loaded  there.  The  wheat  was  placed  forward, 
and  the  balance  of  the  load  was  made  up  of  hickory  hoop-polea 
from  Chaska,  so  as  to  fill  out  the  cargo. 

In  1859  and  1860,  all  the  grain  was  handled  in  seamless 
sacks;  at  first  they  started  at  125  bags  to  a  carload;  then  they 
got  up  to  140,  and,  as  long  as  it  moved  in  sacks,  140  sacks  was 
the  limit,  a  little  over  eight  tons  to  the  carload.  Later  they 
did  without  the  sacks  by  building  bulk  baizes,  lined  on  the 
inside  and  with  cargo  boxes  with  covers  over  them  to  keep 
the  grain  dry;  and  in  that  way  it  was  transported  in  bulk, 
Milwaukee  was  practically  the  market  for  all  onr  grain. 
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!□  1862  (I  tMnk  I  am  right  in  tlie  date),  the  first  lioiir  was 
shipped  from  Minneapolis.  I  remembei-  wlien  Eastman  &  Gib- 
son commenoed  exporting  flour.  It  was  not  considered  that 
Minnesota  flour  would  be  accepted  as  genuine,  and  to  make  it 
genuine  it  was  branded  "Muskingum  Mills,  Troy,  Ohio — The 
Genuine."  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  brand,  for  I  remem- 
ber that  I  cut  the  first  stencil  out  of  the  oil-paper  that  I  used  in 
my  manifest  book  as  a  bill  clerk  on  the  levee.  By  permission 
of  S.  T.  Eaguet  (whom  many  of  you  remember,  Ham  Kaguet),  his 
name  went  to  market  on  this  first  flour  shipped  from  Minne- 
sota. The  hickory  hoops,  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  the  round 
hoop  of  Ohio,  were  cut  where  the  other  hoops  had  been  supplied, 
at  Chaska,  Minnesota.  Within  about  three  months  after  the 
first  shipment,  the  quality  of  the  flour  of  the  "Musking\im 
Mills"  was  so  very  much  better  than  the  other  round  hoop-pole 
flour  of  Ohio  that  we  were  compelled  to  change  the  brand. 
Since  that  time  it  has  dated  from  Minnesota,  and  the  next 
brand  of  flour  was  "Nicollet."  I  remember  when  the  forui  of 
the  brand,  the  stencilling  of  the  letters,  and  all  that,  were  mat- 
ters of  great  consideration. 

I  also  remember  the  pleasant  afternoon  when  the  railway 
was  just  finished  from  Minneapolis  down  to  the  mouth  of  Trout 
brook,  in  St.  Paul,  near  where  the  roads  cross  und^'r  the  Third 
Street  bridge.  The  railway  ran  down  to  the  Mississippi  river 
and  there  was  a  small  freight  station,  measuring,  I  think,  14  by 
18  or  14  by  22  feet.  The  first  shipment  consisted  of  fifty  bar- 
rels of  flour.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the 
drays  along  the  side  of  the  railway  grade,  because  marshy 
ground  was  crossed  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  track  where 
this  station  was.  Right  at  the  end  of  the  track  was  a  broad 
sandbar,  which  prevented  steamboats  from  landing  there.  Be- 
tween the  shallow  water  and  the  hard  ground  of  thxi  railway, 
the  sandbar  extended  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  where  a 
man  if  he  stood  still  long  enough  would  soon  be  lost  to  sight. 
I  remember  that  we  took  up  the  flour  and  with  some  cross-ties 
skidded  it  down  onto  the  drays,  and  hauled  them  hack  by  the 
gas  works  and  around  to  either  Sibley  or  Jackson  street.  (I 
am  not  certain  that  Sibley  street  ran  through;  I  think  it  ran 
up  and  stopped  in  the  face  of  the  hill.)  We  hauled  it  down  to 
the  steamboat,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  of  the  shipment 
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of  flour  that  I  felt  we  had  sent  out  more  tonnafje  on  one  boat 
than  the  cranberry  crop  would  have  furoished  in  a  month.  I 
remember  how  proud  I  was  to  ride  up  on  the  last  dray  bringing 
up  the  procession. 

I  remember  the  first  com  that  was  shipped.  People  did  not 
generally  believe  that  corn  would  grow  in  Minnesota,  but  Uen. 
Sibley  had  a  corn-held  on  the  bottomland  above  Mendota  and 
raised  some  250  or  260  gunny-bags  of  corn.  It  was  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  taking  the  St.  Louis  steam- 
boat up  to  Mendota,  to  load  this  corn  for  Bt.  Louis.  I  thought 
the  General  was  rather  a  plucky  man  in  sending  out  the  corn 
and  pajing  the  rate  of  freight  demanded;  1  think  the  rate  was 
35  cents  a  hundred  to  St.  Louis.  Although  the  shipment  to^ 
day  would  not  be  called  a  large  one,  the  boat  could  then  rea- 
sonably well  afford  to  go  on  from  St.  Paul  to  M'endota  in  order 
to  get  250  or  200  gunnj-bags  of  coi'n. 

1  remember  the  first  threshing  machine  and  the  first  agri- 
cultural implements  we  had  here,— the  Manny  reaper.  There 
were  about  as  many  of  them  sold  to  Winnipeg  people  as  we 
used  in  our  own  state.  At  that  time  Winnipeg  was  known  as 
Ft  Garry.  Settlers  came  down  and  they  particularly  wanted 
a  machine  that  would  cut  hay,  and  used  to  buy  these  Manny 
harvesters  or  reapers.  The  first  threshing  machine  that  came 
here,  I  believe,  was  run  by  John  Cormack,  Now  some  of  you 
may  not  know  who  John  Cormack  was,  but  a  great  many  will 
remember  him  as  a  river  raft  pilot.  The  Pitts  Company  of  Buf- 
falo came  up  here  to  establish  an  agency,  and  the  house  for 
whom  I  was  working  at  the  time  made  a  contract  with  them 
to  try  to  sell  three  threshing  machines,  separators,  and  they 
asked  me  if  I  could  go  out  and  set  one  up.  I  told  them  I 
thought  I  could,  if  I  could  first  go  and  see  John  Cormack 's  run- 
ning. I  took  an  old  horse  that  we  used  to  drive  in  a  dray,  went 
up  back  of  Ft,  SnelHng,  and  found  Cormack  threshing,  on  what 
we  used  to  call  Eden  Prairie.  After  looking  over  the  machine 
and  noting  it  carefully,  I  felt  quite  competent  to  set  one  up  in 
running  order,  and  within  a  few  days  a  customer  came  along 
and  I  sold  him  a  machine,  1  had  to  go  a  short  distance  this 
side  of  Shakopee  to  a  place  called  Bumsrille, — there  wns  no 
village  there  then.  I  was  young  and  felt  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  my  ability  to  run  a  threshing  ninrliine:   but  iit  the 
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same  time,  as  I  did  not  want  anything  to  go  wrong,  I  decided 
that  a  single  horse  would  be  safe  with  one  sweep.  I  tried  it 
with  one  horse  npon  the  horse-power  the  evening  before  I  was 
to  commence  wort,  and  I  got  it  moTiug  all  right  and  oiled  it 
up  and  looked  brave.  There  is  a  great  d'eal  in  having  some 
nerve,  I  connected  with  the  little  spur  wheel  and  a  band  on 
the  cylinder,  and  before  dark  had  the  whole  thing  moving  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  told  them  to  bring  on  their  men  in  the 
morning.  I  got  up  and  tried  the  threshing  machine  all  right, 
and  had  a  man  cutting  bands  and  pushing  the  sheaves  through. 
I  was  careful  not  to  feed  too  fast,  and  1  remember  how  success- 
ful I  was.  I  gave  the  man  satisfaction,  but  told  him  to  be 
careful  not  to  crowd  anything  that  was  hard  through  it,  not 
to  put  any  stones  into  it.  The  old  gentleman  who  bought  the 
machine  was  named  Burns,  and  he  told  me,  with  a  good  accent, 
"Thruly  its  the  mosht  wonderful  invintion."  About  three  days 
afterwards  he  came  fewn  to  tell  me  that  somebody  had 
dropped  the  monkey-wrench  into  the  cylinder  and  broken  out 
tie  concave.  They  had  to  get  a  new  concave,  and  that  opened 
his  account  for  repairs.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  know  what 
repairs  of  agricultural  implements  mean, 

I  remember  the  first  wheat  that  came  from  north  of  the 
Minnesota  river  was  from  St.  Cloud,  raised  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Joe.  It  brought  the  farmer  35  cents  a  bushel,  and  was 
carried  by  steamboat  to  Minneapolis  and  was  hauled  from  there 
on  wagons  to  the  levee  in  St.  Paul.  That  was  about  the  year 
1864.  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  more  recent  dates.  I  re- 
member going  up  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  that  it  was  carefully 
stored.  There  were  something  like  150  bags  of  this  wheat,  and 
it  was  stored  in  Henry  Curbank's  warehouse,  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Tipper  Tjanding.  I  do  not  kow  whether  you  can 
find  the  Upper  Landing  in  St.  Cloud  now,  unless  you  have 
some  old  settler  to  point  it  out  to  you.  A  great  many  people 
do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  a  landing  there,  but  they  were 
very  pretentious  boats  which  then  ran  between  Minneapolis 
and  St,  Cloud. 

The  agricnltura]  history  of  this  state  is  practically  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  We  have  to  look  always  for  our  wealth  either 
to  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  or  the  sea.  These  are  the 
four  sources  from  which  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  world 
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is  drawn.  Three  of  them  we  have  in  Minnesota,  each  in  as 
good  form,  probably,  as  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

Onr  forests  are  being  depleted  more  or  less  rapidly,  but  if 
we  would  establish  some  better  system  of  planting  trees,  I  as- 
sure you  that  a  great  many  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  acres  of 
land  tn  the  state  that  will  not  be  profitably  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, might  be  used  for  replenishing  the  loss  of  our  timber  that 
has  been  so  rapidly  cut.  The  trees  in  Minnesota  furnishing 
saw-timber  are  practically  counted  and  measured,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  Minnesota  will  be  like  some  of  the  older 
states.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  she  will  be  wiser  than  tliey 
and  will  take  some  steps  to  replace  the  forests  which  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  early  wealth  and  settlement  of  the  country. 

Our  iron  mines  are  rich,  valuable,  and  the  most  easily  mined 
in  the  world.  But  only  comparatively  limited  districts  in  Min- 
nesota hare  natural  wealth  in  either  forests  or  mines.  The 
greater  part  of  the  state  mnst  support  its  people  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture. 

The  soil  of  our  fields  is  fruitful;  our  climate  is  good;  we 
have  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  and  all  the  conditions  that  un- 
derlie successful  farming,  in  Minnesota.  I  know  of  no  state  in 
the  Union  where  a  great  diversity  of  agricultural  employment 
can  more  profitably  be  put  into  effect  than  in  Minnesota. 

We  are  near,  very  near,  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  beat 
growth  of  wheat.  I  believe  it  is  an  established  and  accepted 
principle  that  the  nearer  the  northern  limit  animal  or  vegetable 
growth  can  be  carried  on,  the  better  will  be  the  results.  The 
best  of  the  spring  wheat  variety  is  grown  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  state,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that,  to  find  it  at 
its  beat,  you  will  go  thirty  to  fifty  miles  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state.  Beyond  that  boundary  the  wheat  ripens 
before  it  is  mature.  Now  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  it  ripens  before  it  matures-  It  has  not  had  time  to 
fill  out  the  kernel  and  to  finish  the  growth.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  years  ago  tried  wheat  from  Mani- 
toba, raised  at  Portage  La  Prairie;  and  while  it  was  a  good 
sample,  fair  to  look  upon,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  did  not  com- 
pare with  that  south  of  the  boundary.  The  better  quality  of 
hard  wheat  cannot  be  raised,  in  its  best  form,  south  of  the  Min- 
nesota river.     You  can  take  a  belt  running  from  here  to  within 
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thirty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  northern  boundai-y  of  the  state,  and 
within  that  telt  can  be  raised  the  best  quality  of  the  hard 
varieties  of  spring  wheat  which  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market. 

We  haTe,  as  I  have  said,  an  excellent  climate,  one  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  grains  and  all  the  profitable  roots  and 
to  animal  growth.  There  is  no  state  where  better  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  can  be  raised  than  io  the  state  of  Minnesota.  For 
many  yeai's  I  fed  stock  on  my  farm  a  few  miles  from  here  and 
exhibited  the  stock  in  the  Fat  Stoclc  Show  at  Chicago.  I  think 
for  six  or  scTen  years  I  was  always  able  to  cany  ofE  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  the  top  prizes;  and  I  think  that  half  the  time 
I  carried  off  the  actual  first  prizes  for  the  animals  on  foot  and 
for  the  quality  of  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  I  have 
probably  a  dozen  and  a  half  or  two  dozen  gold  medals  which  I 
have  taken  for  fat  stock  fed  on  my  farm  about  ten  miles  north 
of  this  city,  exhibited  in  Chicago  in  competition  with  all  the 
stock  feeders  and  breeders  from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  and  I 
know  that  I  never  found  it  difScult,  by  sending  down  a  few 
animals  from  Minnesota  (and  wben  I  say  a  few  animals  I  mean 
five  or  six,  showing  them  against  six  or  seven  bundred),  to  carry 
off  either  a  third  or  a  half  or  all  of  the  top  priaes,  I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  had  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Chicago, 
I  did  not  want  to  send  any  young  stock  down  there  that  I  would 
have  to  bring  back,  and  I  had  but  one  steer  which  I  intended 
to  enter  for  the  beef  prize.  With  that  steer  I  took  seven  first 
prizes,  amounting  to  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars;  I 
took  three  gold  medals,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  pieces  of 
machinery  that  were  offered  as  prizes  by  the  machine  men.  I 
think  I  had  a  patent  pump,  a  com  drill,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  I  do  know  that  it  is  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  any 
intelligent  man  to  send  better  beef,  better  pork,  and  better  mut- 
ton, to  the  market  from  Minnesota  than  from  any  other  state  in 
the  West.  I  will  not  except  any;  I  have  met  them  all,  and 
have  n'ever  failed  to  take  my  full  share  of  premiums.  When  1 
say  my  full  share,  I  took  twentj^  times  my  share  of  prizes,  al- 
though I  bad  to  hire  men  to  feed  the  stock.  Many  of  our  farm- 
ers are  better  off  than  that,  they  can  feed  them  themselves. 
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When  I  speak  of  feeding,  there  is  the  point.  You  mnst  do 
your  worli  intelligently.  If  you  send  a  half-fed  animal  to  mar- 
l:et,  depend  upon  it  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  top  price 
and  that  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  what  the  other  fellow 
will  give  you.  Last  year  I  had  iive  or  six  hundred  sheep  to 
feed.  I  did  not  like  to  send  them  to  market  unless  they  were 
in  good  condition;  I  felt  that  I  had  a  little  reputation  at  stake, 
and  I  wanted  to  send  those  sheep  to  market  in  good  order. 
After  feeding  them  for  nearly  three  months,  I  think  they  were 
as  heavy  as  when  I  commenced,  perhaps  a  little  heavier;  hut  I 
got  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  could,  I  did  not  ship  them,  I  was  not 
proud  of  them  at  all,  and  thought  I  would  do  better  next  time. 
Now,  five  hundred  of  them  cost  me  about  $7.25  a  day  to  feed. 
This  year  I  am  feeding  twelve  hundred,  and  tbey  cost  me  less 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  five  hundred,  but  I  have  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  he  does  not  cost  me  any  more  than  the  man  I 
had  last  year.  I  think  that  I  got  $3.50  for  my  sheep  last  year, 
and  I  expect  to  get  $5.50  this  year.  The  current  price  is  no 
higher  than  it  was  then,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  market  in  bet- 
ter order, 

Mionesota  has  been  called  a  wheat-field,  and  out  farmers 
have  been  told  that  they  can  only  raise  wheat  successfully. 
In  the  older  portions  of  the  state,  south^ern  Minnesota,  that  ia 
an  exploded  idea;  they  know  better.  There  was  a  time  when 
Rochester  was  the  champion  wheat  market,  if  not  of  the  world, 
at  least  of  Minnesota.  Later  on  it  traveled  up  to  Ked  Wing, 
and  that  city  for  a  few  j'ears  was  considered  the  champion 
wheat  market,  the  largest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world. 
Red  Wing  marketed,  I  think,  in  one  year,  of  wheat  bought  from 
the  farmers  on  her  own  streets,  something  like  1,200,000  bush- 
els. At  the  present  time  I  might  mention  twenty-five  places 
whose  names  you  would  not  recognize  as  those  of  important 
towns,  where  they  exceed  that  in  the  Northwest;  but  the  wheat 
market  of  Ked  Wing  has  passed  away,  and  the  farmers  there 
are  doing  other  and  better  things.  The  farmers  in  Minnesota 
can  all  give  their  attention  to  a  greater  diversity  of  interests 
than  playing  on  one  string. 

We  are  glad  always  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  raise  wheat, 
we  are  glad  they  are  able  to  ship  large  quantities  of  wheat  over 
onr  lines  of  railroad;  but  unless  the  raising  of  wheat  is  profit- 
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able  to  them,  the  earryjng  will  not  be  profitable  to  us.  That 
statement  will  always  hold  good.  Eveiy  one  here  will  recog- 
nize that  unless  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Northwest  is  prosperous,  all  other  interests  will  suffer,  the 
banker's,  the  merchant's,  the  manufacturep's,  the  lawyer's,  the 
do ct or' Sf^every body's.  Ail  must  therefore  feel  an  absolute 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  And  when  I  say 
prosperity,  I  mean  that  they  shall  be  able  to  live  well,  educate 
their  children,  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  add  something  to 
their  worldly  belongings  year  by  year.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
other  interests  of  the  state  will  be  poor,  and  Minnesota  will 
not  give  the  results  to  all  her  citizens,  both,  in  the  country  and 
in  the  towns,  that  she  ought  to  give. 

Sometimes  people  have  criticized  the  management  of  our 
railroads.  As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large  railway 
systems  of  the  Northwest,  I  reply  that  we  are  quite  willing  to 
answer  all  inquiries  on  that  ground.  Eveiybody  has  a  right 
to  know  just  what  we  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  we 
have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  condition  and  progress  of 
agriculture,  because  our  prosperity  will  be  determined  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  land.  I  may  sell  out  my  interests,  and 
any  other  of  my  associates  may  sell  out  his  interests,  in  the 
railway ;  and  the  farmer  may  sell  his  interest  in  the  land ;  but 
the  railway  will  be  there  and  the  land  will  be  there,  and  the 
same  laws  and  conditions  that  affect  them  to-day  will  affect 
them  year  after  year,  and  they  must  either  prosper  or  be  poor 
together.  I  want  my  friends  who  are  here  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  say,  with  all  good  conscience,  that  their  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  that  they  have  a 
deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  not  only  in  this  world's  goods  but 
in  the  Intelligent  manner  in  which  he  cultivates  his  land  and 
the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  uses  his  time. 

Years  ago  the  State  of  Minnesota  started  an  agricultural 
college.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  an  attachment 
to  the  State  University  and  fared  very  badly  for  a  time  as  a 
vote-getter  for  appropriations,  because  it  was  something  that 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  were  called  upon  to  sup- 
IK)rt.  Now  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  anything  that  would  in  any 
way  operate  against  the  growth  and  extension  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  L'niveraity,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
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lately,  within  tte  past  two  or  three  years,  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota 18  taking  a  forward  rank,  through  its  State  Experimental 
Farm,  among  the  difEerent  states  of  the  Union,  and,  I  may  say, 
among  the  experimental  farms  of  the  world.  It  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and,  if  it  is  supported  by  tlie  State  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
it  wUI  do  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better  work 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

A  year  ago  thia  winter  there  were  some  immigration  meet- 
ings held  through  the  state  of  Minnesota.  In  addressing  a 
few  of  them  and  in  thinking  what  I  could  say  and  what  I  could 
do,  I  always  ran  up  against  the  question  as  to  how  far  short 
our  farmers  came  of  doing  their  work  under  the  best  and  most 
favorable  conditions  and  how  far  they  came  short  of  doing 
themselves  justice.  In  order  that  they  might  come  and  see 
what  intelligent  farming  would  do,  I  invited  diiferent  counties 
to  send  a  delegation  of  forty  or  fifty  each,  to  visit  ttie  State  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  and  told  them  we  would  carry  them  here 
and  back  free  on  our  railway.  Now  I  felt  that  in  doing  this 
we  did  a  wise  thing,  in  helping  them  to  help  us.  I  hope  that 
the  Legislature  thia  year  will  make  some  provision  for  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  to  take  care  of  these  people  when  they  come. 
They  have  at  least  to  get  a  luncheon  there,  because,  when  they 
get  out  to  the'farm  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  day  is 
soon  gone,  and  it  would  take  half  the  time  to  go  and  come 
from  where  they  would  be  able  to  get  something  to  eat.  Last 
year  I  believe  that  over  five  thousand  delegates  visited  the 
State  Experimental  Farm,  and  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece  it 
would  take  a  considerable  amount  to  give  them  a  good  whole- 
some luncheon. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  His- 
torical Society  concerning  some  of  the  interests  that  are  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  most 
important  to  them.  I  tried  to  get  some  figures  in  regard  to 
the  acreage  and  the  yield  of  the  various  crops;  I  could  get 
figures  partiall.y  from  some  counties,  and  not  from  others,  up 
to  1894.  I  got  what  figures  I  could,  but  I  will  not  impose 
them  upon  you,  as  I  know  they  are  not  complete  and  not  cor- 
rect. Now  think  of  a  state  like  Minnesota,  and  an  interest 
80  important  as  its  agriculture,  with  nobody  anywhere  in  the 
state  to  gather  together  the  statistics  or  figures  showing  what 
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has  been  done  or  wliat  is  being  done.  Tliat  is  what  I  found. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  State,  in  its  early  and  poorer  days, 
struggling  along,  could  and  did  afford  a  l!>tate  Statistician,  I 
think  lor  lour  or  five  years,  and  we  luid  the  foundation  laid  of 
an  excellent  system  of  state  statistics.  But  to-day  the  system 
has  gone  to  the  four  winds. 

Now  to  go  back,  I  will  give  you  some  figures  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  that  will  mark  the  comparative  growth  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  northern  Minnesota.  We  keep 
close  statistics  as  to  what  we  carry,  and  we  report  them  an- 
nually to  the  Itailway  and  ^^'arehouse  Commission.  But  what 
we  carry  comes  from  other  states  as  well  as  Minnesota,  and  it 
is  not  divided.  When  I  took  the  reorganized  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  the  midsummer  of  1S79,  the  road  had  just 
about  closed  its  fiscal  year,  and  it  carried  3,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  18T9.  Of  the  crop  of  1895  it  carried  (>7,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat, — thirty-three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  six- 
teen years  before. 

In  X878,  from  a  few  miles  beyond  Fergus  Falls  (six  or  eight 
miles)  we  went  out— -just  think,  o^hteen  years  ago— we  went 
out  of  all  settlement.  Up  to  that  limit,  there  were  a  few  little 
houses  dotted  over  the  prairie;  you  might  see  one  house  where 
now  you  would  count  fifty,  I  remember  that  in  the  fall  of 
1878,  north  of  Orookston,  a  station  that  will  usually  ship  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a 
good  crop,  there  was  but  one  house;  and  that  house  was  a  hole 
in  the  bank  of  a  stream,  dug  out,  with  some  poles  and  marsh 
hay  thrown  over  the  poles.  It  contained  a  cook-stove  at  the 
back  end,  board  seats  supported  by  little  limbs  of  trees  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  a  man  cooking.  You  can  imagine  what 
opportunities  he  had  to  prepare  a  good  meal,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  kind  of  a  meal  we  had  after  he  got  it  ready. 

I  remember  that  in  1878,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  crossed 
the  intemationl  boundary  between  Manitoba  and  North  Da- 
kota, coming  south  toward  Grand  Forks,  driving  down  over  the 
■conntry,  locating  the  line  of  railway  that  strikes  the  boundary 
at  Neche,  on  the  west  side  of  -the  Bed  river  of  the  North.  I 
drove  forty-two  miles  from  the  international  boundary,  to 
what  is  now  the  town  of  G-rafton.  There  was  not  one  solitary 
house  in  that  entire  distance,  and  .ihout  four  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  on  the  endless  level  prairie,  one  great  sea  of  wav- 
ii^  grass,  the  young  man  who  was  driving  lost  his  nerve  and 
told  me  that  he  was  lost.  He  did  not  know  where  iie  was  go- 
ing, did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  north  or  south  or 
east  or  west,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew,  I  said,  "Yes,"  and  I 
took  the  team  and  kept  on,  and  finally  we  came  to  the  I'ark 
river,  with  its  fringe  of  woods,  where  now  is  the  prosperous 
town  of  Grafton.  There  was  a  settler  there,  a  woman,  I  re- 
member, who  had  a  little  house,  probably  fifteen  feet  square, 
covered  with  split  logs  (half  of  them  turned  on  their  backs, 
with  the  bark  down,  and  the  others  laid  over  Ibem);  and  she 
got  me  something  to  eat,  and  I  compromised  by  sleeping  be- 
side a  log  in  the  grove  with  a  mosquito-bar  around  me.  That 
was  only  eighteen  years  ago.  Grafton  now  is  the  county  seat. 
and  the  assessed  value  of  the  county  to-day  is  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  tbey  do  not  owe 
any  money.  Certainly,  if  they  do,  they  have  enough  to  pay  it 
with ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  such  counties. 

Now,  up  north  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  a  new  country,  settled  in 
1885,  about  ten  years  ago,  there  are  railway  stations  whose 
names  you  would  not  know  or  recognize,  that  last  year  shipped 
a  million  or  more  bushels  of  wheat,  and  these  people  are  com- 
paratively well  off.  They  got  their  laud  for  nothing.  There 
are  men  going  now  and  getting  homesteads  in  that  country, 
and  some  are  going  farther  west;  others  are  buying  the  farms 
of  the  first  settlers,  the  farms  of  the  homesteaders.  A  great 
many  people  of  the  Society  of  German  Baptists  or  Dunkards, — 
Gov.  Ramsey,  I  have  no  doubt,  knows  the  denomination,  be- 
cause many  of  them  come  from  Pennsylvania, — good  people, 
are  settling  in  that  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  par- 
ticularly prosperous.  They  are  happy  and  well,  and  more  will 
come  in  this  year,  I  believe,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks,  there  are  a  few  words  that  I 
want  to  impress  on  those  present.  With  a  climate  and  soil 
unsurpassed,  we  have  conditions  that  should  make  us  as  pros- 
perous  as  any  other  community  in  the  West.  By  community  I 
mean,  in  the  large  sense,  the  people  of  a  state. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  down  in  Iowa.  Riding  about  the 
countFv,  I  inquired,  as  T  drove  around  through  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ft.  Dodge,  the  value  of  land.     "E  found  that  fstrms  with 
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fairly  good  buildings  were  held  at  fiO  to  $45  au  acre.  With 
an  oi-dinan'  Iowa  barn,  consisting  of  some  posts  and  a  few 
poles  and  occasionally  some  poorly  bung,  ramshackle  doors, 
and  a  few  boards  to  keep  the  straw  from  falling  in  thrown 
around  the  building,  that  kind  of  improvement  did  not  enhance 
the  value  of  the  farm  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  settler  from 
the  East  who  is  accustomed  to  better  things  and  a  country 
home;  and  those  lands  were  held  at  $30  to  $35  an  acre.  Now 
come  Dp  to  Minnesota,  to  lands  that  are  equally  good,  as  near 
market  and  with  a  lower  rate  of  transportation,  and  what  are 
they  held  at?    flo  or  |18  an  acre! 

Possibly  someone  can  tell  me  why  a  good  farm  in  Minne- 
sota is  worth  no  more  than  half  the  price  of  an  equally  good 
farm  in  northern  Iowa.  There  Is  nothing  that  the  Towa  farmer 
can  r'aise  that  we  cannot  raise.  Most  of  the  crops  that  we 
raise  to  the  best  advantage  he  cannot  produce  so  well. 

The  farmer  in  Iowa  is  plagued  with  hog  cholera, — we  are 
having  more  of  it  in  this  state  than  we  ought  to  have.  Though 
I  for  years  believed  it  would  never  bother  us  in  this  state,  I 
now  knoM'  that  it  can  be  carried,  even  in  the  clothes  of  a  man, 
can  be  carried  by  a  dog,  can  be  carried  by  sheep  and  cattle,  I 
brought  a  carload  of  cows  from  northern  Iowa  last  spring 
(dairy  cattle),  took  them  out  to  my  farm,  and  within  three 
weeks  had  the  first  case  of  hog  cholera  and  lost  about  eighty 
little  pigs.  I  quarantined  at  once,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Reynolds,  was  able  to  stamp  it  out,  but 
I  might  have  lost  my  entire  herd  of  pigs. 

Now  I  W'ant  some  of  you  gentlemen  to  tell  me  why  a  farm 
in  Minnesota  that  can  raise  everything  that  a  farm  in  Iowa 
can  raise,  and  that  can  market  it  for  less  money,  should  not  be 
worth  as  much  in  Minnesota  as  it  is  there;  why  land  in  the  Bed 
River  Valley,  that  is  richer  than  anything  they  have  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  or  in  any  other  state?,  is  w^orth  only  from  eight  to 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  or,  if  it  is  well  improved,  sells  at  the  out- 
side for  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  while  farms  south  of  us  sell  fop 
twice  that. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  does  not  raise  as  much  com  as  Iowa, 

but  it  raises  a  bigger  yield  per  acre.     We  do  not  plant  as  much. 

I  think  oup  yield  per  acre  is  some  six  bushels  greater  than 

theirs.     About  twenty  years  ago  people  thought  you  could  not 

ni— 2.  ,  . 
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raise  wheat  in  the  Bed  River  \'"aHey,  that  the  laud  was  too 
cold  and  sour  and  wet,  that  it  might  do  for  grass  but  would 
not  do  for  wheat ;  and,  after  it  was  demonstrat-ed  that  it  would 
raise  the  most  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  it  was  then 
settled  that  it  would  not  raise  corn.  But,  now,  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  I  have  seen  corn  growing  in  the  Bed  Kiver  Val- 
ley, as  far  north  as  the  Goose  river,  some  forty  miles  nortii  of 
Fargo;  and  I  can  further  tell  you  that  the  best  field  of  corn 
I  ever  saw  was  in  the  Eed  River  Valley  and  in  the  Goose  river 
country.  It  was  the  strongest,  the  most  even  in  growth,  that 
I  ever  saw,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  intelligent  farm- 
ing, we  cannot  raise  com  as  far  north  as  Crookston;  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  can,  and  possibly  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  state.  Well,  if  we  can  do  that,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  us  from  getting  as  much  for  our  land  in  the  market  as 
the  sale  value  of  the  land  in  the  states  south  of  us?  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  the  land?  I  have  not  found  it  so; 
the  trouble  must  be  in  the  way  it  is  used. 

There  are  a  great  many  small  things  that  can  be  done 
which  will  help  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. I  know  of  none  that  will  help  them  more  than  to 
bring  as  many  farmers  as  possible  (not  in  the  winter,  but  dur- 
ing the  summer,  when  the  crops  are  growing)  to  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  and  to  show  them  what  intelligent  work  will 
do, — how  sixteen  sheep  can  be  fed  on  one  acre  of  ground  and 
cannot  eat  the  product  of  that  acre;  or  Ave  or  six  cows  on  one 
acre,  without  eating  down  the  forage  on  that  acre.  Yet  that 
is  poor  land;  if  you  put  a  spade  into  it,  before  the  spad'e  is 
driven  home  the  edge  of  it  is  in  the  sand.  1  have  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  land,  and  with  care  I  know  that  I  can  get  a  crop 
every  year. 

I  think  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  averaged  over  800 
bushels  of  rutabaga  turnips  to  an  acre,  and  I  plant  some 
twenty  or  twentj^-five  acres.  An  excellent  good  fodder  they 
make.  This  year  I  put  sixty  acres  of  corn  into  ensilage,  about 
300  tons  of  ensUage.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  eat  my  "silver- 
plated"  butter,— and  it's  good  butter.  I  had  an  order  the  other 
day  from  Montana,  proposing  to  take  it  all  at  28  and  30  cents  a 
pound.  Any  farmer  who  will  be  careful  and  try  to  do  his 
work  intelligently,  with  diversity  of  crops,  stock-raising,  and 
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dairying,  can  and  will  malte  his  land  wortli  as  mucli  as  it  is  ia 
the  state  soutli  of  us  where  there  are  no  nearer  markets  than 
here. 

Small  things  change  the  direction  of  these  larger  matters. 
Small  differences  in  prices  and  rates  of  freight  turn  the  scale 
of  profit  or  losa.  When  we  built  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  look  to 
Asia  for  a  part  of  our  traffic.  I  sent  a  trained  statistician  to 
Japan  and  China  and  kept  him  there  a  year.  He  brought  an 
abstract,  a  manifest  of  every  ship  that  entered  or  left  their 
open  ports  for  a  year,  and  I  was  quite  delighted  at  the  prospect 
for  trade  with  Asia.  But  when  I  came  to  get  closer  to  it,  closer 
to  the  question  of  sailing  ships  under  our  own  flag,  it  looked 
different  There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  did  a  large 
portion  of  the  ocean -carrying  trade  of  the  world,— but  when 
I  came  to  consider  the  question  of  carrying  the  Asiatic  produce 
under  the  American  flag  upon  the  sea,  I  found  that  we  could 
not  do  it  profitably,  I  found  that  the  little  yellow  man  could  do 
it  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  could.  Therefore  we  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  general  steamship  company  of  Japan  to 
run  its  steamers  to  Puget  sound,  and  we  had  to  consider  how 
to  give  them  loading  back.  There  is  no  trouble  about  loading 
this  way,  for  the  Japanese  export  to  our  country  some  thirty- 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  their  products  annually,  and  they 
take  from  us  about  five  million  dollars  annually,  leaving  us  to 
pay  thirty  million  dollars  to  them  in  gold.  They  have  a  silver 
standard  of  coinage,  but  when  they  stipulated  with  us  that 
they  should  receive  such  and  such  divisions  of  through  rates, 
they  also  stipulated  that  these  should  be  paid  in  gold.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  whether  they  were  not  silver  people;  he  said, 
"We  pay  in  silver!"  They  pay  their  people  in  silver,  but  they 
make  other  people  pay  them  in  gold.  We  were  able  to  estab- 
lish a  rate  on  flour  to  load  their  ships  back  that  was  a  low  rate 
comparatively,  quite  a  low  one.  It  was  not  as  low  as  the  rate 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  compared  with 
the  rates  charged  by  tlie  line  subsidized  heavily  by  our  own 
government,  a  much  lower  rate.  Now  the  result  of  that  was 
to  open  a  market  in  Asia  for  substantially  all  tlie  wheat  raised 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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To«  may  ask  me  how  that  concerns  us.  Well,  I  must  reply 
that  it  concerns  us  very  materially.  The  whole  world,  com- 
mercially speaking,  is  not  as  large  as  the  states  of  the  Union 
were  tefore  the  Civil  War,  It  is  not  so  far  from  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  any  other  place  in  the  world,  considering  the  time 
or  expense,  as  it  was  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  before 
the  war.  When  we  can  send  all  the  export  wheat  of  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  to  Asia,  to  be  eaten  by  people  who  heretofore 
have  lived  almost  wholly  on  rice,  we  have  just  to  that  extent 
helped  our  farmers  in  the  East.  The  wheat  that  heretofore 
went  from  San  Francisco  round  the  Horn  to  Europe  does  not 
go  there  now,  and  it  is  not  competing  to  the  extent  of  a  bushel 
this  year.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  will  be  more 
wheat  exported  this  year  to  Asia  and  eaten  by  the  Asiatics 
than  the  greatly  dreaded  Argentine  Republic  will  send  to  Eu- 
rope; and  that  alone  makes  for  our  people  an  advance  of,  say, 
ten  or  twelve  cents  out  of  the  thirty  cenfs  that  wheat  is  higher 
than  it  was  last  year.  I  think  it  will  account  for  fully  one-third 
of  the  fact  that  Walla  Walla  and  California  wheat  is  not  com- 
peting in  Europe. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  could  be  said  in  regard 
to  bettering  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  but,  as  I  remarked 
in  beginning  to  speak,  it  would  be  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time  to-night.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  wearied  you. 
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COPPER. 

On  Isle  Eoyale,  in  lake  Superior  within  sigtit  of  tlie  Minne- 
sota aliore,  native  copper  had  been  mined  before  the  coming 
of  white  men.  This  was  the  only  metal  which  the  aboriginal 
people  of  our  region  had  learned  to  obtain  by  mining,  but  only 
Tery  scanty  supplies  were  derived  from  their  rude  shallow 
excavations,  worked  with  the  aid  of  water-rounded  beach  cob- 
bles for  hammertng  and  breaking  up  the  inclosing  rock-f  Prob- 
ably more  of  the  copi)er  in  use  among  the  Indians  before  the 
advent  of  European  commerce  was  derived  from  masses  and 
fragments  of  native  copper  found  in  the  glacial  drift 

The  earliest  mining  within  the  area  that  now  is  Minnesota 
waa  by  Le  Sueur,  who  in  April,  1701,  mined  30,000  pounds  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  copper,  from  the  bank  of  the 
Blue  Earth  river  or  of  the  Le  Sueur  river  near  their  junction,  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  Mankato.  He  sent  4,000  pounds  of 
this  material  to  Pranee-t  It  was  prot)ably  a  peculiar  dark 
gi-een  shale,  which  outcrops  beside  the  Blue  Earth  river,  or  an 
equally  remarkable  blue  earth  of  the  same  viciuity,  which  the 
Sioux  used  as  a  pigment,  in  either  case  worthless  as  a  source 
of  copper  or  any  metallic  product. 

The  Keweenawan  rock  series,  from  which  copper  is  very 

profitably  mined  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  extends 

Minnesota  Historical  Society, 

Academy  of  Natural  SdencM, 
uii,  jooi,  iuuu.oi  u^.^..^^  Jlonthly,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  601-620, 
,  ISBl.  K  .  U.  Packard,  SmithBonian  Rsport,  isy2,  pp.  175-lMB  (also  in 
Antiquarian,  vol.  XV,  1893).  In  1892,  lor  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
^.  Vr  .H.  Holmes  liHited  Isle  Boyale-  and  mapped  its  shafts  and  pits  oE 
aboriginal  copper  mining,  flnding  their  number  about  one  thousanfl. 
tMinnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  VoL  I,  ip.  S37;  vol.  in,  pp.  7-12, 
logy  o(  Minnesota,  vol.  I,  pp.  IC-IS,  5U,  71,  42S,  Uii). 
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also  tlirough  northern  Wisconsin  and  Into  northeastern  Min- 
nesota, occurring  on  the  St.  Croix  river  at  Taylor's  Falls,  north- 
ward on  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  a  large  area 
north  of  lake  Superior.  Traces  of  native  copper  and  of  its 
ores  are  frequent  in  these  rocks  in  Minnesota.;  but  no  large 
bodies  of  the  metal  or  ore  have  been  discovered  by  much  ex- 
ploration. Mining  has  been  attempted  in  many  places,  but 
hitherto  nnsnccessfully,  beginning  in  the  year  1864.  Prof. 
0.  W.  Hall  has  -written  a  brief  history  of  this  copper  mining  in 
Minnesota,  and  doubts  that  it  will  ever  become  a  profitable 
industry.* 

GOLD. 

In  very  small  quantities  gold  has  been  washed  from  gravel 
and  sand  of  the  glacial  drift,  and  of  stream  alluvium  derived 
from  the  drift,  in  Fillmore,  Olmsted,  and  Wabasha  counties  of 
southeastern  Minnesota,  as  noted  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  in 
his  reports  as  state  geologist;  but  it  is  not  found  in  remunera- 
tive amount.  The  gold  occurs  there  as  a  minute  ingredient  of 
the  drift,  belonging  probably  to  its  part  gathered  from  the  re- 
cently discovered  gold-bearing  district  upon  and  north  of  our 
international  boundary.  Although'  a  similar  proportion  of 
the  precious  metal  is  undoubtedly  present  in  the  drift  on  all 
the  intervening  region,  it  will  quite  surely  nowhere  pay  for 
placer  mining. 

The  Vermilion  Lake  district,  near  the  northern  boundary 
-Of  Minnesota,  was  the  scene  of  a  very  remarkable  excitement 
for  gold  mining  during  the  years  1866-C8.  A  report  by  Henry 
H.  Fames,  the  state  geologist,  published  in  1866,  announced 
that  analyses  of  quartz  from  veins  in  that  district  yielded  gold 
at  the  rate  of  $20  to  $30  per  ton.  A  road  was  laid  out  seventy- 
five  miles  through  the  forest,  from  Duluth  to  "Vemiiliou  lake. 
Kumerous  companies  began  mining,  and  buUt  four  stamp  mills. 
A  town  site,  named  Winston,  was  surveyed,  and  several  large 
buildings  were  erected.  But  the  enterprise  was  wholly  unre- 
munerative,  and  was  soon  abandoned,  so  that  ten  years  later 
only  one  white  man  wt^  living  in  the  district.!     H  has  since, 

■Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  105- 
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liowevei',  been  founfi  to  contain  very  valuable  iron  ores,  which 
are  now  being  extensii'ely  and  profitably  mined. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  Canada, 
gold  ores  were  discoyered  in  1878,  which  have  been  worked 
profitably  at  the  Sultana  and  other  mines.  In  Archsean  rocks 
of  similar  character,  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota,  gold  has 
been  diseoTered  and  mined,  in  1893  and  since  that  date,  on  the 
southern  shores  and  islands  of  Kainy  lake,  as  well  as  in  the 
country  north  of  this  lake,  belonging  to  Canada.  The  descrip- 
tion, histoiy,  and  prospects  of  this  gold-producing  district  are 
the  subject  of  a  report  hy  H.  V,  Winchell  and  U.  S.  Grant," 
whose  conclusions  have  besn  presented  in  previous  pages  (8 
and  0)  of  this  volume. 


The  prominence  of  Minnesota  as  a  mining  state  dates  from 
the  development,  within  the  past  thirteen  years,  of  rich  iron 
ore  deposits  north  of  lake  Superior.  These  are  found  along 
two  belts  of  great  extent  from  northeast  to  southwest,  known 
as  the  Vermilion  range  and  the  Mesabi  range. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Vermilion  range  were  first  described  in 
published  reports  by  Eames  and  Whittlesey  in  1866.  Nine 
years  later  the  first  blasting  on  tliis  range  was  done  by  George 
E.  Stuntz  and  John  Mallmann,  near  the  present  town  of  Tower. 
Again  nine  years  passed  before  tlie  Duluth  and  Iron  Range 
railroad  was  opened  from  Two  Harbors  on  lake  Superior  to 
Tower,  when,  in  1884,  the  earliest  exportation  of  ore  took  place, 
the  product  shipped  tliat  year  being  62,124  tons.  In  1886  the 
mines  at  Ely,  about  twenty  miles  farther  east  on  this  range, 
were  opened,  the  railroad  being  extended  there. 

On  the  Mesabi  range,  approximately  parallel  with  the  fore- 
going and  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  south  from  it,  iron  ores  were 
earliest  noted  by  Norwood  in  1850,  and  by  Eames  in  1866.  The 
discoveries  of  its  great  deposits  of  very  cheaply  workable  ore 
have  all  been  made,  howerer,  within  the  past  seven  years, 
chiefly  in  1890  to  1893,  and  were  due  in  large  measure  to  per- 
sistent exploration  by  the  Merritt  brothers,  of  Duluth.  The 
Mountain  Iron  deposit  was  found  in  November,  1890,  and  the 
deposits  at  Biwabili  and  in  its  vicinity  less  than  a  year  later. 

*Minne5ota  Geological  Survey,  Twenty -third  Annual  Keport,  for  1894. 
pases  33-iUo,  with  map  an5  sect  ions. 
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Within  the  next  three  years  the  production  of  iron  ore  from 
this  range,  to  which  two  railroads  were  built  in  1892,  la  addi- 
tion to  the  previously  developed  mining  of  the  Vermilion 
range,  placed  Minnesota  in  the  front  rank  of  the  iron-produc- 
ing states  of  the  Union.* 


Because  of  the  lack  of  coal  in  the  rock  formations  of  Min- 
nesota, the  iron  ores  so  abundantly  mined  here  have  been  car- 
ried by  lake  steani&hips  to  other  states,  chiefly  to  Clei-eland 
and  other  Ohio  ports,  for  manufacturing  into  iron  iiud  steel 
where  coal  is  cheaply  obtained  from  neighboring  coal-mining 
districts.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  practicable,  however, 
to  establish  iron  furnaces  on  remunerative  conditions  in  Dulufh 
and  Two  Harlxira,  Minn.,  and  in  West  Superior,  Wis.,  the  ports 
of  lading  of  the  Minnesota  iron  ores,  so  that  an  important  part 
of  the  ore  product  shall  be  smelted  at  home,  with  coal  brought 
Tery  cheaply  as  return  cargo  by  the  ore-carrying  steamers. 

Coal  of  the  inferior  qualify  named  lignite,  in  strata  of 
Cretaceous  age,  probably  no  more  than  a  third  as  old  as  the 
coal  of  the  eastern  United  States,  is  found  in  a  few  localities 
of  Minnesota  in  thin  seams,  rarely  more  than  a  foot  thick 
and  therefore  impossible  to  t>e  profitably  mined.  Such  lignite 
layers  have  been  exploited  near  Richmond,  Stearns  county, 
about  the  year  1865,  and  in  1871,  and  since  then;  on  the  Cot- 
tonwood river  nearly  thirty  miles  west  of  New  Ulm,  in  1865; 
and  at  several  places  in  tlie  bluffs  of  the  Minnesota  valley  and 
its  tributary  ravines  in  Redwood  county  and  near  Fort  Ridge- 
ly,  in  1871  and  later.  Within  recent  years  much  search  for 
lignite  has  been  made  in  northern  Minnesota,  where  too  its 
fragments  occur  in  the  glacial  drift;  but  nothing  of  value  has 


■The  history  of  iron-minine  in  this  state, 

1e  summarized  In  an  earlier  paptr  of  ttiis  voiu^x.^  rf"o^-  — -  — -   j- 

by  the  state  geolOBtst,  Pro£.  N.  H.  Wlnchell.  More  fully  this  n'atory,  up  to 
the  year  1891,  is  staled  by  the  same  a.iithor  and  his  son,  Horace  V.  Wlnctieu, 
in  their  report,  -The  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota"  (pages  m.  with  a  seoloeical 
map,  26  figures,  and  44  pla.tea,  Itiul),  being  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  8ta.te 
Geological  Survey  publications:  by  J.  E.  Spurr.  in  "The  Iron-Bearing  Rocks 
of  the  Mesabi  Ranee"  (pages  268,  with  23  figures  tti  the  teit  and  1^  P'ates 
18S4).  being  Bulletin  No.  10  ot  this  Survey;  and  by  H.  V.  WInchell  in  hia 
papers,  "TTie  Mesabi  lion  Range,"  Twentieth  Aniiual  Report  o£  '•"^.""f: 
vsy,  for  1891  (pp.  111-180,  with  sactlons),  and  ■ -Mi stories  1  Rice tch  of  the 
Discovery  of  Mineral  Deposits  in  the  LaHe  Superior  Heeion,  Twenty-third 
Annual  Report,  for  1804  (pp.  116-155).  The  first  of  these  reports  includes  a 
very  complete  bibiiograpliy  of  iron  ores  and  their  mining:  and  the  last  has 
a  btbliosraphy  of  the  liiflory  of  loaning  in  the  region  of  lake  Sujierlor. 
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been  discovered,  nor  indeed  probably  exists  in  this  state.  The 
thin  lignite  beds  here  mentioned  are  nearly  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  the  lignite  mined  on  the  Missouri  and  Mouse  rivers  and 
westward  in  l\orth  Dakota,  suitable  for  many  uses  as  fuel, 
but  illy  adapted  for  smelting  or  mannfactiiring  purposes. 


Minnesota  has  excellent  building  stones,  which  are  much 
quarried,  including  granite  (with  gneiss),  sandstone  (with 
quartzite),  and  limestone.*  The  following  are  brief  notes  of 
the  dates  of  theit  earliest  quarrying,  and  of  buildings  in 
which  they  have  been  used. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sauk  Kapids  and  St.  Cloud,  granite  quar- 
rying was  begun  in  1867.  Numerous  varieties  of  gi-anite  are 
there  quarried,  and  have  been  much  used  as  the  trimmings 
of  large  buildings  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  mason- 
ry of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
river  at  Bismarck,  and  in  many  other  structures  in  Minnesota 
and  adjoining  states  and  in  Manitoba. 

Gneiss,  differing  from  granite  in  its  foliated  texture,  has 
been  extensively  quarried  during  the  past  ten  years  near  Orton- 
vllle,  being  used  chiefly  for  the  Minneapolis  and  Hennepin 
County  public  building. 

QCARTZITB   AND  SANDSTONE. 

Quartzite,  which  is  a  very  hard  and  crystalline  sandstone, 
was  quarried  slightly  in  its  outcrops  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  Minnesota  valley,  opposite  to  New  Ulm,  in  1859,  It 
forms  a  great  ridge  in  the  north  part  of  Cottonwood  county, 
and  has  plentiful  outcrops  in  Pipestone  and  Sock  counties, 
there  inclosing  the  thin  layer  of  pipestone  (catlinlte),  and 
rising  prominently  in  "The  Mound,"  near  Luverne.  It  has 
been  slightly  quarried  in  these  counties,  but  more,  during  the 
past  twenty  years  or  longer,  at  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls,  in 
Kouth  Dakota,  where  it  is  considerably  used  for  building  and 
is  to  some  extent  exported,  under  the  name  of  "jasper,"  for 
ornamental  uses. 

•  "TUe  Building  Stones  of  Minnesota,"  by  N.  H.  WincheU,  Minn.  Geol. 
Survey,  Final  Report,  vol.  I,  1884,  pp,  142-ill):{,  with  eight  plates,  aiiH  a  table 
elvlns  rfsuUs  of  tests  of  the  qualities  of  these  stones. 
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Sandstone  quarrying  was  begun  at  Hinckiey  in  1878,  and 
several  years  later  at  Sandstone  on  the  Kettle  rivor.  These 
quarries  have  yielded  large  supplies  for  buildings,  bridge  ma- 
soorj,  and  harbor  improvements,  employing  hundreds  of  men 
throughout  the  year. 

The  red  sandstone  at  Fond  du  Lac,  a  favorite  stone  for 
building  churches  and  residences,  was  first  quarried  in  1870. 

At  Dresbach,  in  Winona  county,  good  quarries  of  a  white 
sandstone  were  first  worted  in  1881,  being  opened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  state  geologist.  A  similar  stone 
had  been  quarried  at  Jordan,  in  the  Minnesota  valley,  in  1858, 
and  especially  in  1878-79,  being  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
Jordan  flouring  mills. 

Lower  In  the  Minnesota  valley,  near  its  mouth,  the  St 
Peter  sandstone,  in  a  locality  where  it  is  iniJurated  hy  iron 
rust,  was  first  quarried  in  1869,  and  in  1878  yielded  the  stone 
of  the  tall  piei's  of  the  Fort  Snelling  highway  bridge. 

LIMESTONE. 

The  earliest  quarrying  in  Minnesota  was  in  the  Trenton 
limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  river 
bluffs  at  8t.  Paul  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Fort  Snelling  and 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  quarried  in  1820-21  for 
building  Fort  Snelling,  and  in  1836  for  Gen.  Sibley's  house  at 
Mendota,  the  first  residence  built  of  stone  in  this  state. 

The  extensive  quarrying  of  this  limestone  in  St.  Paul  was 
begun  in  1856,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  capitol  build- 
ing; and  on  the  river  bluffs  in  West  St.  Paul  quarries  were 
opened  in  1858.  It  is  the  stone  of  the  old  post-office  and  cus- 
tom house  in  this  city,  as  also  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  the 
German  Catholic  church,  the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Build- 
ing, and  many  other  business  blocks,  churches,  and  residences. 

In  St.  Anthony  (now  the  east  part  of  Minneapolis)  this  lime- 
stone was  first  quarried  in  1856,  and  in  1857  the  earliest  part 
of  the  old  main  building  of  the  State  University,  was  con- 
structed of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  there  its  quarry- 
ing began  in  1804,  and  on  Nicollet  island  in  1865.  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  and  most  of  the  flouring  mills  of  Minneapolis 
are  built  of  this  stone. 
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Southeastward  in  tMs  state,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  quar- 
ried in  many  places,  as  at  Uundas,  supplying  the  stone  of  some 
of  the  buildings  of  Oarletoa  College,  Sorthfleld;  near  Fari- 
bault, being  used  for  many  buildings  there;  and  near  Fountain, 
in  Fillmore  county. 

The  nearly  related  Galena  limestone  has  been  largely  quar- 
ried at  Mantorville,  flrst  in  1856,  supplying  much  stone  for 
southern  Minnesota  before  the  building  of  our  flrst  railroads. 

The  Shakopee  and  St.  Lawrence  limestones,  of  iower  strati- 
graphic  position  than  the  foregoing,  are  also  much  quarried 
southeastward,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  as  at  Stillwater,  in  the  St.  Croix 
valley;  at  Red  Wing,  Frontenae,  Win-ona,  Stockton,  and  many 
other  places,  along  and  near  the  Mississippi  valley ;  at  Lanes- 
boro,  on  the  Root  river;  and  at  Shakopee,  Kasota,  Mankato, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Minnesota  valley. 

The  earliest  Stillwater  quarry  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Carli  in  1847,  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  near  the  northern 
limits  of  the  city.  Other  quarries  were  opened  in  1854,  and 
have  been  extensively  worked,  from  which  many  public  build- 
ings and  residences  in  Stillwater  have  been  erected. 

Quarrying  was  begun  at  Red  Wing  in  1.865;  at  Frontenae 
and  Florence,  about  1855;  at  Winona,  in  1854;  and  near  Stock- 
ton, at  the  large  quarries  of  the  Chicago  and  Noriiiwestem 
Railway  Company,  in  1876.  From  the  Winona  quarries  are 
built  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  Congregational  and 
Episcopal  churches,  in  that  city. 

Kasota,  from  quarries  first  worked  in  1868,  supplies  buff- 
colored  limestone,  very  desirable  for  fronts  of  buildings  and 
for  trimmings,  which  is  shipped  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago, Winnipeg,  and  many  other  cities  throughout  the  Korth- 
west.  The  First  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  Kasota 
Block  in  Minneapolis,  are  of  this  stone. 

In  Mankato,  quarrying  was  begun  in  1853.  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  these  quarries  have  supplied  most  of  the 
stone  used  for  bridge  masonry  along  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway  and  its  branches  westward  through  this  state 
and  in  South  Dakota.  The  same  magnesian  limestone  is  also 
largely  burned  for  lime  in  this  city,  and  at  Ottawa  and  Shako- 
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pee;  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  extensirely 
used  at  Mankato  ia  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Much  lime  is  produced  from  this  formatiO'n  likewise  in  the 
Mi^issippi  valley,  especially  at  Red  Wing  and  Winona. 

CDAT. 

The  great  demand  for  bricks  as  a  building  material  has 
caused  brickmaliing  to  become  an  important  industry  in  or 
near  several  of  our  cities  and  towns,  as  Red  Wing,  Minneapo- 
lis, Chaska,  Mankato,  Brainerd,  Moorhead,  and  Orookston. 
The  clay  used  is  a  part  of  the  modified  drift  which,  was  de- 
posited in  the  river  valleys  during  the  closing  part  of  the  Ice 
Age,  being  supplied  from  the  melting  continental  ice-sheet. 
The  prevailing  light  cream  color  of  the  bricks  made  in  Min- 
nesota, like  those  of  Milwaukee  and  of  most  brickyards  in  Wis- 
consin and  North  Dakota,  is  due  to  the  calcareous  and  mag- 
nesian  ingredients  of  the  glacial  clays  in  this  region.  These 
ingredients,  derived  mostly  from  magnesian  limestone  forma- 
tions, unite  with  the  iron  ingredient  of  the  clay  to  form  a  light- 
colored  silicate,  instead  of  the  ferric  oxide  which  in  other 
regions  destitute  of  magnesian  limestone  gives  to  bricks  their 
usual  red  color. 

At  Red  Wing,  brickmaking  was  b^un  in  1855;  at  Minne- 
apolis, about  the  same  date;  in  Chaska  it  was  begun  about 
the  year  1868;  in  Mankato,  about  1873;  and  at  Moorhead,  in 
1874.  In  Red  Wing  and  its  vicinity,  exceptionally  for  this 
state,  the  bricks  are  red. 

The  manufacture  of  stoneware,  from  Cretaceous  clay  found 
in  Goodhue  county,  was  begun  at  Red  Wing  in  1877,  and  lias 
become  a  very  large  and  prosperous  business;  and  within  the 
last  five  years  several  kilns  have  been  built  there  for  making 
sewer  pipe. 

In  the  Minnesota  valley,  at  Kew  Ulm  and  Mankato,  fire- 
bricks and  pottery  have  been  made  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  or  longer,  from  clay  or  soft  shale  beds  of  Cretaceous 
age,  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ulm, 


Attempting  to  trace  very  briefly  the  origin  and  sequence  of 
the  rock  formations  of  this  state,  especially  those  which  yield 
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ores,  building  stone,  and  pottery  and  brick  clays,  we  may  be- 
gin witli  our  earliest  roclis,  belonging  to  the  Archaean  era,  and 
come  forward  to  tlie  present  time. 

The  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  goM-bearing  quartz  Teins, 
occur  in  a  large  irregular  tract  of  Arcluean  rocks,  which  occu- 
pies much  of  northern,  central,  and  western  Minnesota,  and 
which  readies  northward  and  northeastward  far  beyond  our 
limits,  to  the  Arctic  sea  and  to  Labrador.  These  rocks,  in 
nearly  their  present  condition,  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
earliest  cooling  crust  of  the  globe  or  were  formed  somewhat 
later  aa  the  downward  extension  of  that  crust,  which,  indeed, 
In  its  outer  part,  must  have  been  very  long  ago  removed  by 
erosion  on  this  continental  area. 

In  sedimentary  Algonkian  and  Taconic  rock  strata,  of  great 
antiquity,  though  somewhat  less  ancient  than  the  preceding, 
the  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  iron  ores  occur,  their  present  con- 
centration in  workable  deposits  having  been  effected  at  some 
time  long  ago,  but  subsequent  to  the  original  formation  of  the 
inclosing  strata.  The  processes  of  the  ore  concentration  are 
incompletely  known,  and  are  therefore  the  subject  of  much 
study  and  discussion. 

The  copper-bearing  rocks  belong  to  a  later  division  of 
Algonkian  or  Taconic  time,  and  constitute  a  partly  sedimentary 
and  partly  eruptive  series,  named  the  Keweenawan  or  the 
Nipigon  series,  for  the  peninsula  projecting  from  tbe  south 
into  lake  Superior,  and  for  the  lake  and  river  Kipigon,  tributary 
to  this  great  lake  from  the  north. 

Probably  during  the  same  Keweenawan  period  the  quartz- 
ite  formation  near  New  Ulm  and  at  Pipestone,  Luveme,  and 
Sioux  Palls,  was  laid  down  as  a  sandstone  in  the  sea.  Since 
uplifted  in  the  continent  and  metamorphosed  to  its  present 
condition,  this  formation,  at  the  pipestone  quarry,  is  the  earli- 
est of  our  rock  strata  in  which  fossils  are  found.  They  rep- 
resent the  earliest  known  fauna  that  tenanted  the  primitive 
ocean. 

Ensuing  in  a  continuous  succession  of  marine  sediments, 
deposited  probably  around  the  nucleal  Archsean  area  of  our 
continent  as  It  was  already  roughly  outlined  in  that  very  old 
Paleozoic  era,  we  have  further,  ascending  stratigraphically  in 
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tlieir  chronologic  sequence,  the  Fond  dn  Lac  sandstone,  the 
Hinckley  and  Kettle  Kiver  sandstone,  the  Dr^bach  sandstone, 
the  St.  Lawrence  limestone  and  shales,  the  Jordan  sandstone, 
the  Ix»wep  Magaesian  (Shatopee)  limestone,  the  St.  Teter  sand- 
stone, the  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  Galena  limestone,  all  of 
which  have  yielded  building  stone  quarried  in  Minn^ota. 
These  belong  to  the  great  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian 
periods. 

Upper  Silurian  strata  are  absent  from  our  state,  which  dur- 
ing that  long  period  may  have  been  wholly  a  land  area;  and 
the  ensuing  Devonian  formations  reach  only  into  the  southern 
edge  of  Minnesota,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Austin  and  Albert 
Lea. 

Kext  through  the  prolonged  Carboniferous  or  Coal  period, 
and  the  Permian  period,  terminating  the  Paleozoic  era,  Min- 
nesota, so  far  as  the  record  remains,  received  no  roclc  deposits, 
being  then  too,  as  we  may  quite  safely  suppose,  a  somewhat 
elevated  land  area.  It  had  no  low  morasses  and  fern  jungles, 
receiving  the  treasures  of  generations  of  vegetation  falling  to 
be  entombed,  by  later  sediments  spread  over  them,  until  mined 
as  coal  in  our  culminating  epoch  of  man's  creation,  civilization, 
and  possession  of  the  earth. 

Coming  forward  from  Paleoaoie  through  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  time,  we  have  no  rock  formations  to  record  the  long 
history  of  this  area,  except  during  the  late  part  of  the  vast 
Cretaceous  period,  ending  the  Mesozoic  era.  Then  all  of  Min- 
nesota, excepting  possibly  some  high  tracts  north  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  lake  Suimrior,  sank  beneath  the  Cretaceous  ocean, 
which  reached  thence  far  westward;  and  great  series  of  shales, 
since  mainly  denuded  from  Minnesota  during  the  Tertiary 
era,  were  deposited  on  the  sea  bed.  In  these  formations  are 
the  clays  used  for  making  stoneware  and  fire-bricks;  and  at 
times  of  uplift  trees  grew,  as  known  by  their  fossil  leaves, 
and  very  thin  layers  of  lignite  were  formed. 

After  the  ages  of  Tertiary  time  had  rolled  away,  a  marvel- 
ous geologic  winter  came  upon  the  northern  half  of  North 
America  and  in  the  British  Isles  and  northern  Europe.  Snow, 
instead  of  rain,  fell  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  thou- 
sands of  yeai's  immense  sheets  of  snow,  compacted  not  far  be- 
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uciith  tlieir  surface  into  ice,  mantled  these  large  parts  of  two 
continents  with  a  white  pall  of  desolation.  When  this  Glacial 
period  ended,  with  the  ice  melting,  its  drift  was  left  envelop- 
ing the  older  rocks;  and  in  the  valleys  stratified  clays,  washed 
from  the  dissolving  icefields,  were  laid  down  by  the  swollen 
streams,  to  be  in  our  time,  by  human  sMll,  transformed  into 
stately  brick  buildings  and  cheerful  chimney  comers  and  fire- 
sides. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  almost  inconceivable  duration  of 
this  geologic  history,  we  may  think  of  an  audience  room  with 
a  circumference  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet.  Let 
that  distance  represent  all  the  time  since  life  began  on  the  earth, 
estimated  by  Dana,  Walcott,  and  others,  as  probably  about  a 
hundred  million  years.  Long  before  the  beginning  of  that 
time,  our  granite  and  gneiss  were  made  by  the  earth's  cooling; 
and  near  the  distant  dawn  of  life  the  strata  containing  our 
iron  ores  were  deposited.  In  the  early  part  of  the  life  time 
of  the  earth's  changing  and  developing  faunas  and  floras,  our 
quarried  sandstones  and  limestones  were  made  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  the  former  near  the  continental  shores,  and  the 
latter  at  greater  depths.  The  Trenton  limestone,  so  filled  with 
fossil  forms  of  the  ancient  life,  belongs  about  halfway  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  The  Cretaceous  period  was 
comparatively  near  to  our  own;  the  Ice  Age  was  geologically 
like  yesterday,  to  be  represented,  on  our  scale  of  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  by  only  three  or  four  inches;  and  the  subsequent 
period  of  humanly  recorded  history,  from  the  earliest  known 
of  Egypt,  is  no  more  than  a  tenth  as  long. 

STATISTICS. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  space  remains  to  present  only  a 
very  coudensed  statement  of  the  extent  and  value  of  our  pro- 
duction of  ores,  building  stone,  bricks,  etc.* 

Detailed  descriptions  of  our  mines,  quarries,  and  other  industries  whicli 
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;eoi06ical   resources  ol  the  state,    are  given,   with 

atlve  to  the  amount  and  value  of  their  products, 

partly  before  cited,  of  the  Mlnneso-a  Geological  Survey,  in 
■viiier  was  several  years  an  assistant;  In  the  report  by  the  late 
Irving,  -'The  Copper-Bearing  Roclts  of  Laice  Superior"  (pages 
plates,  and  37  figures,  in  the  text,  1883),  forming  Monograph  V 
Geol.  Survey;  In  the  present  author's  report,  '"nie  Glacial  tiatte 
iges  658,  with  38  plates,  and  S5  figures  in  the  text,  1895),  forrolnft 
XXV  of  this  Survey;  In  the  TJ.  B.  Census  reports;  ana  In  artl- 
-"  '-I  the  American  Geologist,   a  monthly  magazine  founded  in 
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Minnesota  began  to  be  a  contributor  to  tlie  iron  product 
of  the  United  States  in  1884.  During  the  eleven  years  of  1884- 
94  the  Vermilion  range  shipped  7,065,832  tons  of  ore;  and  in 
1895  and  1896,  respectively,  1,077,828  and  1,088,090  tons.  (The 
figures  for  both  this  and  the  Mesabi  range  during  the  last  two 
years  are  from  H.  V.  Winchell,  in  The  Iron  Trade  Review,  Jan. 
7,  1897.)  The  Mesabi  range,  beginning  its  ore  shipments  five 
years  ago,  produced  4,245  tons  of  ore  in  1892;  613,620  tons  in 
1893;  1,788,447  tons  in  1894;  2,781,587  tons  in  1895;  and  2,882,- 
079  tons  in  1896.  The  ore  of  this  range  is  mostly  soft  hema- 
tite, worked  in  open  excavations  by  the  steam-shovel,  which 
loads  the  ore  dii-ectly  on  cars;  but  the  ore  of  the  Vei-milion 
range  is  hard  hematite,  mined  by  shafts  down  to  500  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  total  yield  of  both  ranges  to  the  present 
dat«  has  been  17,301,728  tons  of  ore.  Its  estimated  value  at 
the  mines  has  varied  from  $2.87  per  ton  in  1889  to  $1.55  in 
1893,  and,  with  the  ensoing  decrease  of  prices  and  depression 
of  trade,  |0.73  in  1894.  For  the  thirteen  years  since  our  iron- 
mining  began,  we  may  estimate  the  average  value  as  about  $1 
per  ton,  giving  a  total  value  of  about  seventeen  million  dollars. 

According  to  (he  census  of  1890,  Minnesota  employed  544 
men  during  1889  in  granite  quarrying  and  cutting,  their  aggre- 
gate earnings  being  about  $288,000;  in  sandstone  worting,  199 
men,  earning  $142,000;  and  in  limestone  working,  1,216  men, 
earning  $374,000.  The  annual  wages  in  atone  working  were 
thus  about  $804,000,  which  also  measures  nearly  the  value  of 
the  quarried  and  dressed  stone. 

In  1880  the  census  returns  for  Minnesota  gave  a  value  of 
$544,675  in  manufactured  clay  products;  and  in  1890  this  was 
increased  to  $1,331,339. 

The  total  mineral  products  of  Minnesota  in  1889,  as  shown 
by  the  census  taken  the  next  year,  had  a  value  of  $11,542,138, 
or  very  closely  one-fiftieth  of  the  value  for  the  entire  United 
States. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    DISCOVERY    Or    THE    MISSIS- 
SIPPI   RIVER    AND    THE    ADVENT    OF 

COMMERCE  IN  MINNESOTA.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  RUSSELL  BLAKELEV. 


With,  the  hope  that  I  may  add  something  to  what  we  know 
of  the  past,  and  in  complianee  with  the  often-expressed  wish 
of  the  Council  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  I  have 
Tentured  to  prepare  this  paper. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  ri^-er  has  always  been  aii 
interesting  theme  of  discussion,  and  especially  so  to  those  who 
live  upon  its  banks,  and  all  information  on  this  great  event 
should  he  welcomed  to  the  pages  of  the  collections  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Shea,  in  his  discussion  of  thii  subject,  brought 
together  all  tlie  information  withm  bis  leach  for  the  purp(«e 
of  a  full  Illustration  of  his  subject  I  shall  follow  his  very 
judicious  example,  and  my  line  of  dibcussion,  b\  bringing  to- 
getiier  the  record  as  I  find  it,  w  ill  be  t  eiy  largeh  tin  (Elucidation 
of  what  I  may  present  for  consideration. 

Without  a  review  of  antecedent  history,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  date  my  inquiry  from  the  year  1627,  when 
Louis  XllL,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  great  minister,  Rich- 
elieu, granted  to  the  One  Hundred  Associates,  called  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  the  feudal  lordship  of  Canada  for  all 
time,  and  to  the  Jesuits  the  sole  religious  supremacy  as  well. 
The  territory  embra.«^d  iu  this  kingly  bounty  extended  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  St  Lawrence  river,  Richelieu  himself  was  made  head 
of  this  modest  corporation.  Quebec  was  made  the  chief  city 
for  the  fur  trade,  and  in  lfi40  it  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
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two  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants,  composed  of  the  Governor 
and  staff,  Jesuits,  nuns,  agents  of  the  company,  and  a  few 
colonists. 

The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to  work  to  convert  the  Ottawas 
and  Hurons  by  establishing  missions  among  them. 

For  the  history  of  this  company  and  the  experience  of  the 
Jesnits  and  their  missions,  I  shall  depend  npon  some  quota- 
tions from  the  "Relations  of  the  Jesuits,"  and  froni  Parkman's 
series  of  histories  of  the  early  days  of  New  France.  The  en- 
tire income  of  the  country  was  dependent  on  the  fur  trade,  and 
amounted  to  many  thousand  francs,  until  the  destruction  of 
the  missions  of  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  in  1649-50,  when  the 
Iroquois  succeeded  in  killing  the  missionaries  and  destroying 
and  dispersing  the  Indians,  who  fled  to  the  western  lakes, 
islands  and  for^ts  to  escape  from  this  fierce  people.  By  this 
dispersion  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
staflT^ation. 

Parkman,  on  pages  424-5  of  "The  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica," in  speaking  of  this  event,  says: 

The  division  of  the  Hurons  called  the  Tobacco  Nation,  favored  by 
their  isolated  position  among  the  mountains,  had  held  their  ground 
longer  than  the  rest;  but  at  length  they  too  were  compelled  to  fly,  to- 
gether with  such  other  Harons  as  had  taken  refuge  with  them.  They 
made  their  way  northward,  and  settled  on  the  Island  of  MlchlUmack- 
inac.  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Ottawas,  who,  with  other  Algon- 
qulns,  had  been  driven  by  fear  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of  the  River  Ottawa.  At  MichUimack- 
inae  the  Hurons  and  their  allies  were  again  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. 
and,  after  remaining  several  years,  they  made  another  remove,  and 
took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Even  here  their  old  enemy  did  not  leave  them  in  peace: 
whereupon  they  fortified  themselves  on  the  main-laud,  and  afterwards 
migrated  southward  and  westward.  This  brought  them  in  contact  with 
the  Illinois,  an  Algonquin  people,  at  that  time  very  numerous,  but  who, 
like  many  other  tribes  at  this  epoch,  were  doomed  to  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion from  wars  with  other  savage  nations.  Continuing  their  migration 
westward,  the  Hurons  and  Uttawas  reached  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  fell  in  with  tLe  Sioux.  They  soon  quarrelled  with  those  fierce 
ehildi-en  of  the  prairie,  who  drove  them  from  their  country. 

The  condition  to  which  the  colony  had  been  reduced  is 
stated  in  a  note  on  page  5  of  "The  Old  Regime  in  Canada:'' 

According  to  Le  Mercier,  beaver  to  the  value  of  200,000  to  300.000 
livres  were  yearly  brought  down  to  the  colony  before  the  ilestniciioD 
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of  the  IlHvoiis  (1049-50.)  Three  years  ]at«v,  aot  ono  beaver  fcliiii  mm 
Iirouffht  to  Montreal  during  a  twfJvemouth,  and  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec  Iiad  barely  enough  to  pay  for  keeping  the  fortifications  in  repair. 

In  consequenci-^  of  tiiis  stopping  of  the  fur  trade,  all  per- 
sons who  liad  been  engaged  in  this  occupation  weve  idle,  if 
not  starving.  The  first  information  of  a  change  in  this  condi- 
tion of  things  is  found  in  it  letter  of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits. 
T^e  Mercifr.  dati^fl  September  2ist,  1654,  published,  in  volume 
2,  "Relations  des  J^uitee,"  chapter  i,  page  9 : 

Afte-  the  capture  of  the  mirgeon  of  Montreal  and  before  his  return 
from  captivity,  when  we  were  between  fear  and  hope,  not  knowing 
what  issue  the  affair  would  have,  a  fleet  appeared  at  a  distance,  which 
was  coming  down  throngh  the  rapids  and  the  waterfalls  which  are 
ahove  Montreal.  We  Had  i-eason  to  fear  that  the  fleet  wais  an  army 
of  foes,  but  we  perceived  at  their  approacli  that  they  were  friends  who 
were  comii^  from  a.  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues  to  bring  us  some 
news  from  their  nation  and  learn  aom«  from  us.  The  Inhabitants  from 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers  had  a  double  joy  by  seeing  that  these  canoes 
w&e  loaded  with  fure  wliich  these  nations  came  to  exchange  for  our 
Freneli  goods. 

These  people  were  part  of  them  Tionnontatehronnons,  whom  we 
call  La  Nation  du  Petun,  of  Huron  language,  and  part  of  them  On- 
dataouaouat,  of  Algonquin  language,  whom  we  call  Les  Cheveux  fiele- 
vez  (the  Straight  Hairs),  because  their  hairs  do  not  come  downwards, 
and  that  they  make  them  straight  like  the  comb  of  a  cock  which  points 
upwards.  All  these  people  have  ciuitted  their  old  country,  and  have 
gone  to  fix  their  abode  with  the  more  distant  nations  towards  the  great 
lake  which  we  call  Des  Puants  (Stinkers),  because  they  live  near  the 
sea  which  is  salt  and  which  our  Indians  call  L'Eau  Puante  (the  Stink- 
ing Water).    It  Is  in  the  direction  of  the  north. 

The  devastation  of  the  Huron  country  having  caused  them  to  ap- 
prehend like  misfortune,  and  having  been  pursued  eyerywhere  by  the 
fury  of  the  Iroquois,  they  thought  that  they  could  be  safe  only  by  re- 
moving themselves  to  the  upper  end  of  the  world. 

On  page  30,  the  same  subject  is  continued  in  the  following 
words: 

Another  says  that  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  lake  called  Lac  des 
(Sens  de  Mer  (Lake  of  the  People  of  the  Sea),  whom  some  improperly 
call  Les  Puants  (the  Stinkers),  there  is  a  multitude  of  people  speaking 
a  language  which  has  a  great  resemblance  with  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage; that  there  is  only  nine  days'  journey  from  this  great  late  to  the 
sea  which  separates  America  from  China,  and  that  if  there  was  some- 
body who  would  he  willing  to  send  thirty  Frenchmen  to  that  country, 
not  only  would  we  convert  to  God  many  souls,  but  we  would  get  a 
profit  which  would  surpass  the  expense  that  we  would  be  obliged  to 
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incur  for  the  keeping  of  the  Frenchmen  whom  we  would  send  tliere. 
beeanse  the  beat  furs  oome  more  abundantly  from  these  countries. 
Time  will  tell  ns  what  we  know  now  only  by  tie  reports  of  some  In- 
dians, who  affirm  that  they  have  sei;n  by  their  own  eyes  what  they  ex- 
J)re88  by  their  month. 

In  volume  3,  "Relations  dea  J^suites,"  page  2,  the  Father  Su- 
perior makes  a  further  allusion  to  this  subject  evidently  so 
near  his  heart: 

Towarils  the  end  of  the  month  of  August  we  see  fifty  canoes  and 
two  huniired  and  fifty  Indians,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the  country, 
coming  to  trade  with  U3,  and  to  ask  for  some  fathers  fi-om  our  Com- 
pany to  go  to  teach  them  in  the  thick  forests  of  their  own  country,  dis- 
tant five  hundred  leagues  from  Kebec.  In  the  presence  o(  so  bright 
a  day  we  forget  all  the  past  bad  nights.  Two  of  our  fathers  and  one 
of  our  friars  take  passage  with  thirty  Frenchmen;  but  the  Agnieron- 
nons,  whom  we  call  the  lower  Iroquois,  who  have  always  refused  to 
make  peace  with  our  allies,  cut  in  one  moment  the  thread  of  our  hope  l)y 
assaulting  these  poor  people  on  their  return,  and  by  killing  one  of  the 
two  fathers  who  were  going  to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  country. 

I  have  here  given  what  I  deem  a  necessary  preliminary,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  two  persons  of  all  others  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  civilized  or  Christian  people  who 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  what  is  now  ftlinnesota. 

Voyage  of  GaosEiLLiERB  and  Badisson  to  the 
Mississippi  Eiver. 

The  two  Frenchmen,  Groaeiliiers  and  Radisson,  who  haic 
occasionally  lH?en  alluded  to  in  the  early  daj's  of  Sew  Prance, 
and  who  have  also  been  referred  to  by  Kev,  E.  D.  Neill  in  his 
history  of  the  Ojibways  and  their  connection  with  fur  trad- 
ers, in  volume  5  of  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Soclety 
of  Minnesota,  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  stUI  further  consideration 
by  iill  who  are  interested  in  the  past  history  of  this  state  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  mx'v.  Fortunately  we  are  in 
possesion  of  an  authentic  account  of  the  travels  of  these  men 
in  the  language  of  one  of  them. 

The  volume  in  which  th'e  nari-atives  of  Radisson  appear  is 
entitled:  "Voyages  of  Feter  Esprit  Radisson,  heing  an  Ac- 
count of  bis  Travels  and  Experiences  among  Ihe  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  from  1052  to  1084.  Transcribed  from  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  British  MiiseuH>. 
With  historical  illustrniions.  and  an  introduction,  by  Oideon 
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D.  Scull, London,  England.     Boston:     Published  by  the  Prince 
Society.     1885." 

The  Prince  Society  has  endors^ed  this  work  over  the  name 
ot  its  President  by  the  following  preface: 

IE  may  tie  regarded  as  a  fortunate  elrcumstanco  that  we  are  able 
to  add  to  the  Society's  publications  this  toIubih  of  Eadisson's  Voyages. 
The  natratlTes  contained  in  it  are  the  record  of  eventa  aod  transactions 
in  which  tlie  author  was  a  principal  actor.  They  wei-e  apparently  writ- 
ten without  any  Intention  of  publication,  and  are  plainly  authentic  and 
trustwortJiy.  They  liave  remained  in  manuscript  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  in  the  mean  time  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  scholars,  as  not  even  extracts  trom  them  have,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  found  their  way  Into  print.  The  author  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  BugUsh  language.  The  jour- 
nals, with  the  exception  of  the  last  in  the  volume,  are,  however,  writ- 
ten in  that  language,  aud,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  ortbography,  in 
the  iiae  of  words,  and  In  the  structure  of  sentences,  conform  to  no 
known  standard  of  English  composition.  But  the  meaning  is  In  nil 
cases  clearly  conveyed,  and,  in  justice  both  to  the  author  and  the  reader, 
they  have  been  printed  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts. We  desire  to  place  upon  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  extended  to  the  Editor  of  this  volume  by  the  governors  of 
the  Bodleian  Lilirary  and  of  the  British  Museum,  in  allowing  him  to 
copy  the  original  manuscripts  in  their  possession.  Our  tbanks  like 
wise  are  here  tendered  to  Mr.  Edward  Denham  for  tbe  gratrntous.  con 
tilbution  of  the  excellent  index  which  accompanies  tbe  virfuuie. 


I  fully  agree  with  wha.t  the  I'l'esident  of  the  Prince  Si^ocieiy 
has  said  in  speaking  of  the  orthography,  use  of  words,  and 
structure  of  sentences,  and  will  add  that  the  utter  confusion 
manifest,  in  the  way  in  which  the  narrative  is  told,  has,  I 
think,  served  to  mislead  all  who  have;  attempted  to  review 
the  work.  The  incidents  as  placed  in  the  text  are  vt'ithout 
order  or  coherent  connection.  In  my  review  of  the  story,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  bring  into  harmonious  connection  those 
parts  of  this  history  which  1  think  belong  together,  without: 
regard  to  the  places  where  I  And  the  paragraphs  placed;  and 
it  is  my  hope  to  make  an  intelligible  and  very  interesting  and 
manifestl.y  truthful  statement  of  facts.  My  review  will  be 
confined  to  the  third  and  fourth  voyages,  and  to  matters 
whrfly  connected  with  them.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the 
rerbatim  language,  nor  the  orthography  of  the  author,  but  will 
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conscientiously  render  the  meaning  of  the  text.     Commencing 
on  page  X34  of  the  Prince  Society's  publication,  we  read: 

So  my  brother  seeing  me  back  Sroux  those  two  iliingeroiis  voyages, 
so  much  by  the  cruelties  of  tlie  barbars  as  for  tiie  dltliculties  of  tlie 
ways,  for  this  reason  he  thought  I  was  tHe  fitter  and  more  faithful  for 
the  discovery  that  he  was  to  make.  He  plainly  told  me  his  mind;  1 
knowing  it  longed  to  see  myself  in  a  boat.  There  were  several  com- 
panies of  wild  men  expected  from  several  places,  because  they  promised 
the  year  before,  and  (to)  take  the  advantage  of  the  spring  (this  to  de- 
ceive the  Iroouois  who  are  always  in  wait  to  destroy  them),  and  of  the 
rivers  whieh  is  by  reason  of  the  melting  of  the  great  snows  which  is 
only  that  time,  for  otherwise  no  possibility  to  come  that  way,  because 
for  the  flwift  streams  that  run  in  summer,  and  in  other  places  the  want 
of  water,  so  that  no  boat  can  come  through.  We  soon  see  the  perfoi-m- 
ance  of  that  people,  for  a  company  came  to  the  Three  Rivers  where  we 
were.  They  told  us  that  another  company  was  arrived  at  Mont  Koyai, 
and  that  two  more  were  to  come  sliortly,  the  one  to  the  Three  Rivers, 
the  other  to  Saegne,  a  river  of  Tudousack,  who  arrived  within  two  days 
after.  They  divided  themselves,  because  of  the  scant  of  provisions,  for 
if  they  were  together  they  could  not  have  victuals  enough.  Many  go 
and  come  to  Quebec  for  to  know  the  resolution  of  the  Governor,  who, 
together  with  the  fathers,  thought  fit  to  send  a  company  of  French  to 
bring  back,  if  possible,  those  wild  men  the  nest  year,  or  others,  being 
that  It  is  the  best  manna  of  the  country  by  which  thp  inhabitants  do 
subsist,  and  makes  the  French  vessels  to  come  there  and  go  back 
loaded  with  merchandise  for  the  traffic  of  furriers  who  come  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  North  America. 

As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  made,  many  undertake  tbe  voyage; 
for  where  there  is  lucre  there  are  people  enough  to  be  had.  The  best 
and  ablest  men  for  that  business  were  chosen.  They  make  them  go  up 
the  Three  Rivers  with  the  band  that  came  with  the  Sacques,  They 
take  those  that  were  the  most  capable  for  the  purpose.  Two  lathers 
were  chosen  to  conduct  the  company,  and  endeavored  to  convert  some 
of  those  foreigners  of  the  remotest  country  to  the  Christian  faith.  We 
no  sooner  heard  their  design,  but  saw  the  effects  of  the  business,  whicii 
effected  In  us  much  gladness  for  the  pleasure  we  could  do  to  one  an- 
other, and  so  abler  to  oppose  an  enemy.  If  by  fortune  we  should  meet 
with  any  that  would  do  us  hurt  or  hinder  us  on  our  way. 

About  the  middle  of  June  we  began  to  take  leave  of  our  company 
and  venture  our  lives  for  the  common  good.  We  find  2  and  30  men, 
some  Inhabitants,  some  Gailliaj-ds  that  desired  but  do  well.  What 
fairer  bastion  than  a  good  tongue,  espeeifdly  when  one  sees  his  own 
chimney  smoke,  or  when  we  can  kiss  our  own  wives  or  kiss  our  neigh- 
bor's wife  with  ease  and  delight?  It  is  a  sti'ange  thing  when  victuals 
are  wanting,  work  whole  nights  and  days,  lie  down  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  not  alway.f  that  hap.  the  breech  in  tlie  water,  the  fear  in  the  but- 
tocks, to  have  tiie  belly  empty,  the  weariness  in  llie  bones,  and  drowsl- 
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ness  of  the  body  by  the  bad  ■weather  that  jou  are  to  suffer,  haTing 
jiathing  to  keep  jou  ffom  such  calamity. 

At  last  we  take  our  journey  to  see  the  issue  of  a  prosperous  ad- 
venture in  auch  a  dangerous  enterprise.  We  resolved  not  to  be  the 
first  that  should  complain.  The  Freneh  were  together  in  order,  the 
wild  men  also,  saving  my  brother  and  I,  that  were  accustomed  to  such 
lilte  voyages,  have  fear  for  what  happened  afterwards.  Before  our 
setting  forth  we  made  some  gifts,  and  by  that  means  we  were  sure  of 
their  good  will,  so  that  he  and  I  went  into  t!»e  boats  of  the  wild  men.  We 
were  nine  and  twenty  French  in  number  and  sis  wild  men.  We  era^ 
barked  our  train  in  the  night,  because  our  numt)er  should  not  be  known 
to  some  spies  that  might  be  Sn  some  ambush  to  know  our  departure; 
for  the  Iroquois  are  always  abroad.  We  were  two  nights  to  get  to 
Mont  Uoyal,  where  eight  Ottawas  stayed  for  «s  and  two  French.  If 
not  for  that  company,  we  had  passed  the  River  of  the  Meadows  which 
makes  an  isle  of  Mont  Royal  and  joins  itself  to  the  lake  "f  St.  Louis, 
three  leagues  further  than  the  height  of  that  name. 

We  stayed  no  longer  there  than  aa  the  French  got  themselves  ready. 
We  took  leave  without  the  noise  of  guns.  We  cannot  avoid  the  ambush 
of  that  eagle,  which  is  like  the  owl  that  sees  better  in  the  night  than 
la  the  day.  We  wei-e  not  sooner  come  to  the  tiist  river,  but  our  wild 
men  see  five  sorts  of  people  of  divers  countries,  laden  with  merchan- 
dise and  guns,  which  served  them  for  a  show  than  for  a  defence,  if  by 
chance  they  should  be  set  on.  So  that  the  glory  begins  to  show  itself. 
No  order  being  observed  among  them,  the  one  sings,  the  other  before 
goes  In  the  posture.  Without  bad  encounter  we  advanced  three  days. 
There  was  no  need  of  snch  siience  among  us.  Our  men  composed  only 
of  seven  score,  we  had  done  well  if  we  had  kept  together,  not  to  go  be- 
fore In  the  river,  nor  stay  behind  two  or  three  leagues.  Some  three  or 
four  boats  now  and  then  to  land  to  kill  a  wild  beast,  and  so  put  them- 
selves in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  if  there  were  any  precipice  the  rest 
should  be  impotent  to  help.  We  warned  them  to  look  to  themselves. 
They  laughed  at  us,  saying  we  were  women;  that  the  Iroquois  durst  not 
set  on  them.  That  pride  had  such  power  that  they  thought  themselves 
masters  of  the  earth;  but  they  will  see  themselves  soon  mistaken.  How 
that  great  God  that  takes  great  care  of  the  most  wild  man  created,  and 
wills  that  every  man  confess  his  faults,  and  gives  them  grace  to  come 
to  obedience  for  the  presei-vation  of  their  lives,  sends  them  a  remark- 
able power  and  ordinance  which  should  give  teniDf  and  return  to  those 
poor  misled  people  from  the  way  of  assurance! 

As  we  wandered  in  the  aforesaid  manner  all  asunder,  there  cornea 
a  man  alone  out  of  the  woods  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  with  hia 
brayer,  and  a  cover  over  his  shoulders,  making  signs  aloud,  that  we 
should  come  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  that  flock  showed  a  j^alish 
face  foe  fear  at  sight  of  this  man,  knowing  him  to  be  an  enemy.  They 
approached  not  without  fear  and  apprehension  of  some  plot.  By  this 
you  may  see  the  boldness  of  those  bra^ards  that  think  themselves  hec- 
tors when  they  see  bvit  their  shadows,  and  tremble  when  they  see  an  Iro- 
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quols.  That  wild  man,  seeing  ws  nearer,  sets  himself  down  on  tbe 
jjrouQd  and  throws  his  hatchet  away,  and  rises  agalD  all  naked  to 
show  that  he  has  no  arms,  desires  them  to  approach  nearer,  for  he  la 
their  friend  and  would  lose  his  life  to  save  theira.  He  showed  infieed  a 
right  complaisaneo  for  saving  men  that  ran  to  their  ruin  by  their  in- 
diserotion  ftnd  want  of  conduct;  and  what  he  did  was  out  of  mere 
piety,  seeing  well  that  they  wanted  wit,  to  go  so  like  a  company  of 
hncfes,  every  one  to  bis  fancy,  where  his  little  experience  leads  him, 
nor  thinking  of  that  danger  wherein  they  were,  showing  by  their  march 
they  were  no  men,  fov  not  fearing.  As  for  him,  he  was  ready  to  die 
to  render  them  service  and  prisoner  into  their  hands  freeJy.  "r'or," 
saith  he,  "I  might  have  escaped  your  sight,  bat  that  1  would  have  saved 
you.  I  fear  not  death,"  salth  he,— so  with  that  comes  down  into  the 
water  to  his  middle.  There  come  many  boats  aronnd  him,  tabes  him 
into  one  of  the  boats,  tying  a  cord  fast  about  his  Iwdy.  There  Is  he 
fastened.  He  begins  to  sing  his  fatal  song  that  they  call  a  nouroyall. 
That  horrid  tone  being  finished,  he  makes  a  long,  a  very  long  speech, 
saying,  "Brethren,  to-day  the  sun  is  favorable  to  me,  appointed  me  to 
tell  you  that  yon  are  witless  before  I  die,  neither  can  they  escape  their 
enemies  that  are  spread  up  and  down  everywhere,  that  watch  all  mo- 
ments their  coming  to  destroy  them.  TaHe  great  courage,  brethren,  sleep 
not;  the  enemy  is  at  hand.  They  wait  for  you;  they  are  so  near  that 
they  see  and  hear  you,  and  are  sure  that  you  are  their  prey.  Therefore 
I  was  willing  to  die  to  give  you  notice.  For  my  part,  that  what  I  have 
been,  I  am  a  man  and  commander  in  the  wars,  and  took  several  pris- 
oners; yet  I  would  put  myself  In  death's  hands  to  save  your  lives.  Be- 
lieve me;  keep  you  altogether;  spend  not  your  powder  in  vain,  think- 
ing to  frighten  your  enemies  by  the  noise  of  your  guns.  See  if  the 
stones  of  your  arrows  be  not  bent  or  loose;  bend  your  bows;  open  your 
ears;  keep  your  hatchets  sharp  to  cut  trees  to  make  you  a  fort;  do  not 
spend  so  much  grease  to  grease  yourselves,  but  keep  it  for  your  bellies. 
Stay  not  too  long  in  the  way,  it  is  robbery  to  die  with  conceit" 

That  poor  wretch  spoke  the  truth  and  gave  good  advice,  but  the 
greater  part  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  saving  the  Hurons  that 
were  with  him,  and  I,  that  told  them  as  mucli  as  I  could  perceive.  .  .  . 
We  call  him  a  dog,  a  woman,  and  a  hen.  We  will  make  you  know  that 
we  were  men,  and  for  his  pains  we  should  burn  him  when  we  came  to 
our  counti?.  Here  you  shall  see  the  brutlshness  of  those  people  that 
thinli  themselves  valiant  to  the  last  point.  No  comparison  is  to  bo  made 
with  them  for  valor,  but  quite  contrary.  They  pass  away  the  rest  of 
that  day  with  great  exclamations  of  joy,  but  it  will  not  last  long. 

That  night  we  lay  in  our  boats  and  made  not  the  kettle  boil,  because 
we  had  meat  ready  dressed.  Every  boat  Is  tied  op  In  the  rushes, 
whether  out  of  fear  for  what  the  prisoner  told  them,  or  that  the  pris- 
oner should  escape,  1  know  not.  They  went  to  sleep  without  any  watch. 
The  French  began  to  wish  and  moan  for  the  place  they  came  from. 
What  will  it  be  if  we  hear  yet  cries  and  sorrows  after  all?  Fast  the 
break  of  day  everyone  takes  his  oar  to  row;    the  foremost  oars  have 
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jjreat  advantage.  We  heard  the  torrent  rumble,  but  could  not  conia 
lo  land  that  day,  although  not  far  Irom  us.  Some  twelve  boats  got  be- 
fore BB.  These  TV-ere  saluted  wltli  guDs  and  outcries.  In  the  mean 
while  one  tioat  runs  one  ■way,  one  another;  some  men  land  and  run 
away.  We  are  all  put  to  it;  none  knows  -where  he  is,  they  are  put  to 
such  a  confusion.  AH  those  beasts  gather  together  again  frightened. 
Seeing  no  way  to  escape  tliej-  got  themselves  all  in  a  heap  like  ducks 
that  see  tlie  eagle  come  to  them. 

That  first  fear  being  over  a  little,  they  resolved  to  land  and  to  mahc 
a  fort  with  all  speed,  which  was  done  In  less  than  two  hours.  The  most 
stnpld  and  drowsy  are  the  nimblest  for  tbe  hatchet  and  cutting  of  trees. 
The  fort  being  flnished,  everj-one  maketh  himself  In  readiness  to  sus- 
tain the  assault  if  any  had  attempted.  The  prisoner  was  brought,  who 
soon  was  dispatched,  burned,  roasted  and  eaten.  The  Iroquois  had  so 
served  them,  as  many  as  they  have  taken.  We  missed  twenty  of  our 
company,  but  some  came  safe  to  us,  and  lost  thirteen  that  were  killed 
and  taken  in  that  defeat.  The  Iroquois  finding  himself  weak  would  not 
venture,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  us  iest  he  should  be  discovered  and 
served  as  the  other.  Nevertheless  they  showed  good  countenances, 
went  and  builded  a  fort  as  we  have  done,  where  they  fortified  them- 
selves and  fed  on  human  flesh  which  they  got  in  the  wars.  They  were 
afraid  as  much  as  we,  but  far  from  that;  for,  the  night  being  come, 
everyone  embarks  himself  lo  the  sound  of  a  low  trumpet.  By  the  help 
of  the  darkness  we  went  to  the  other  side,  leaving  our  merchandise  for 
our  ransom  to  the  enemy  that  used  us  so  unkindly.  We  made  some 
cai-riages  that  night  with  a  world  of  pains.  We  missed  four  of  our 
boats,  so  that  we  must  alter  our  equipages.  The  wild  men  complained 
much  that  the  French  could  not  swim,  for  that  they  might  be  together. 
The  French  seeing  they  were  not  able  to  undergo  such  a  voyage,  they 
consult  together,  and  for  conclusion  resolved  to  give  an  end  to  such 
latiors  and  dangers;  moreover,  found  themselves  incapable  to  follow  the 
wild  men,  who  went  witb  all  the  speed  possible  night  and  day  for  the 
tear  that  they  were  in.  The  fathers,  seeing  our  weakness,  desired  the 
wild  men  that  they  might  have  one  or  two  to  direct  them,  which  by  no 
means  was  granted,  but  bid  us  do  as  the  rest.  We  still  keep  our  resolu- 
tion, and,  knowing  more  tricks  than  they,  would  not  go  back,  which 
should  be  but  disdainful  and  prejudicial.  We  told  them  so  plainly,  that 
we  would  finish  that  voyage  or  die  by  the  way.  Besides  that,  the  wild 
men  did  not  complain  of  us  at  all,  but  encouraged  us.  After  long  argu- 
ing, everyone  had  the  Uberty  to  go  backwards  or  forwards,  if  any  had 
courage  to  venture  himself  with  us.  Seeing  the  great  difficulties,  all 
with  one  consent  went  back  again,  and  we  went  on. 

The  wild  men  were  not  sorry  for  their  departure,  because  of  their 
ignorance  in  the  affali-s  of  such  nagivation.  It  is  it  great  alteration  to 
see  ome-and-thiity  reduced  to  two.  We  encouraged  one  another,  both 
willing  to  live  and  die  with  one  anr-tber;  and  that  is  the  least  we  oniid 
do,  being  brothers. 
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The  incidents  attending  the  balance  of  this  trip  tt>  the 
Lake  of  the  Hurons  are  very  graphically  described,  and  were 
laborious  and  attended  with  much  suffering  and  nearly  starva- 
tion, in  a  similar  manner  and  at  the  same  places  as  those 
described  in  chapter  13  of  "Pioneers  of  Finance  in  the  N"ew 
Worid,"  which  speats  of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Huron  by 
Chiamplain  in  1615. 

After  some  delay  and  a  season  of  moumiug  for  those  lost  in 
the  fight  with  the  Iroquois,  the  party  is  divided,  one-half  going 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  Our  voyagers  joined 
the  party  of  the  south,  and  made  a  voyage  around  Georgian 
bay,  and  reached  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  where  they 
say  they  were  possessed  by  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  who  fled 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  when  the  niiesions  of  the 
Hurons  were  destroyed  in  lfi49-50. 

We  made  lar^  gifts  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  friemls  of  the  de- 
ceased w1m>  were  killed  in  tlie  attack  of  the  Iroquois.  The  ueighhors 
came  to  visit  us  ai»d  bid  us  welcome,  as  we  are  so.  There  comes  aews 
that  there  were  euemtes  in  the  fields,  that  they  were  seen  at  the  great 
field.  Ttere  is  a  council  called,  and  it  is  resolved  that  tLey  should  be 
searched  and  «et  upon,  which  was  executed  speedily.  I  offered  mj 
services,  so  went  and  looted  for  them  two  days,  finding  tihem  the  third 
day,  I  gave  them  the  assault  when  they  least  thought  of  It.  We  played 
the  game  so  furiously  that  none  escaped. 

The  day  following  we  returned  to  our  village,  with  eight  of  our 
enemies  dead  and  tliree  alive.  The  dead  wei-e  eaten,  and  the  living  wg 
bmTied  with  a  small  fire  to  the  rigor  of  cnielties,  which  comforted  the 
desolate  to  see  them  revenged  of  the  death  of  their  relations  that  were 

so  ser^'cd But  our  mind  was  not  to  stay  in  an  island,  but  be 

known  with  the  remotest  people.  The  victory  that  we  had  gotten  made 
them  consent  to  what  we  could  desire,  and  because  we  showed  willing- 
ness to  die  for  their  defence 

That  nation  called  Poltawattamles  comes  acd  meets  us  wltih  the  rest, 
and  peace  was  concluded.  Feasts  were  made  and  dames  with  gifts 
came  of  each  side,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  We  visited  them  during 
that  winter,  and  by  that  means  we  made  acquaintance  with  auothei' 
nation  called  Escotecke,  wLlch  signiliea  "fire,"— a  fair  and  proper 
nation;  they  are  tall  and  big  and  very  strong.  We  came  there  In  the 
spring.  When  we  arrived  there  were  extraordinary  banquets.  There 
they  mever  have  seen  men  with  beards,  because  they  pull  their  hair  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out;  but  much  more  astonisihed  when  they  saw  our 
arms,  especially  our  guns,  which  they  worshipped  by  blowing  smoke  of 

tobacco  instead  of  saeritice We  desired  them  to  let  us  know 

of  their  neighboring  cations Among  oHiers  they  told  us  of 

a  nation  called  Nadoneceronon,  which  Is  vei-y  Strang,  and  with  whom 
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tliey  were  in  war;  and  acoHier  wandering  nation,  living  oniy  upon  what 
tliey  coiOii  come  by.  Tlieir  flweiliug  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  sait  water 
in  Slimmer  time,  anil  in  tlie  laud  in  the  winter  time,  for  it  is  colct  in  their 
conntiT.  Tliey  call  tliemselves  Clirlstincia,  and  their  confalerateg  from 
all  time,  by  reason  of  tHeir  speech,  which  is  the  same,  and  often  have 
joined  togetSier,  and  l-.ave  had  companies  of  soldiers  to  war  agaiost 
that  great  nation.    We  desii-ed  not  to  go  to  the  norfli  till  W3  had  made 

a  discovery  in  the  south,  being  desirous  to  know  what  they  did 

■\Ye,  finding  this  opportunity,  would  not  let  it  slip,  but  made  gifts, 
telling  that  the  other  nation  would  stand  la  fear  of  them  because  of  us. 
We  flattered  them,  ss  jing  none  would  dare  to  give  them  the  least  wrong, 
insomuch  that  many  of  the  Ottawas  that  were  present  to  make  the  same 
voyage.  X  can  assure  jou  I  liked  no  country  as  I  have  that  wherein  we 
wintered,  for  whatsoever  a  man  could  desire  was  to  be  had  in  great 
plenty;  viz.:  stags,  fishes  in  abundance,  and  all  sorts  of  meat,  corn 
enoi^h.  Those  of  the  two  nations  would  not  come  with  us,  but  turned 
back  to  their  Oiition.  We  nevertheless  put  ourselves  in  hazard,  for  our 
cariosity,  of  stay  two  or  three  years  among  that  nation.  We  ventured, 
lor  that  we  underatand  some  of  llieir  idiom,  and  trusted  to  that. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  L-xtremely  brief  and 
badly  arranged  history  of  this  journey,  itia  advisable  tliat  we 
again  refer  to  the  extract  from  the  "Kelations  of  the  Jesuits," 
whicli  after  speaking  of  the  I-ake  of  the  Sea  and  its  multitude 
of  population,  says: 

That  there  is  only  nine  days'  journey  from  this  great  lake  to  the  sea 
which  separates  America  from  China,  and  that  if  there  was  somebody 
who  would  be  willing  to  send  thirty  Frenchmen  to  tiat  country,  not 
only  would  we  convert  to  God  many  souls,  but  we  would  get  a  profit 

which  woold  surpass  the  expense We  now  linow  only  by 

the  reports  of  some  Indians,  who  affirm  that  they  have  seen  by  their 
own  eyes  what  they  express  by  their  mouth. 

These  two  Frenchmen  are  all  that  remain  of  the  thirty 
French  who  started  on  this  expedition  in  August  of  the  year 
.  1654,  and  are  now  ready  in  the  spring  of  1655  to  contjnue 
this  journey  to  the  sm  that  separates  America  from  China, 
only  nine  days'  journey  from  their  starting  point.  They  have 
spent  the  winter  with  the  Huroos  and  Ottawas,  who  were  at 
that  time  living  upon  the  islands  of  the  Laie  of  the  Puans,  and 
at  the  north  part  of  the  bay.  In  the  first  description  of  the 
route  Radisson  says:* 

We  embarked  ourselves  on  the  delightfuilest  lahe  of  the  world.    I 
to<*  notice  of  their  cottages  and  of  the  journeys  of  our  navigation,  for 
italicized,  that  special  at- 
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because  that  tlie  eounlrj  was  eo  pUasant,  so  heaatif«l  and  fruitful,  ttiat 
it  grieved  me  to  see  that  the  world  could  aot  discover  such  enticing 
couutriea  to  live  in.  This  I  say  because  that  the  Etuwpeans  fight  for  a 
i-ock  in  tlie  sea  against  one  anotber,  and  for  sterile  land  and  iiorrid 
country,  that  the  people  sent  here  or  there,  hy  changement  of  air,  en- 
genders sickness  and  dies  tliereof.  Contrarywise  these  kingdoms  are 
eo  dtiidoue  and  under  fio  temperate  a  climate,  the  earth  bringing  forth 
its  frait  twice  a.  year,  the  people  live  long  and  lusty  and  wise  in  their 
way.    .... 

We  meet  with  several  natioue,  all  sedentary,  amazed  to  see  ua,  and 
who  were  very  civii  TOie  farther  we  sojourned,  the  delightfuller  tie 
land  was  to  us.    /  can  say  that  in  my  life  time  I  never  saw  a  tiwre  iiieom- 

parable  country,  for  all  tUat  I  have  Deenin  Italy Being  aDout  the 

great  sea,  we  convei'Sed  with  tlie  people  that  dwelleth  about  the  suit 
water,  who  told  us  that  they  saw  some  great  white  thing  sometimes  on 
the  water,  and  It  came  towards  the  shore,  and  men  in  the  top  of  it,  and 
made  a  noise  like  a  company  of  swane;  whleli  made  me  believe  that 
they  were  mistaken,  for  I  could  not  imagine  what  It  could  bo,  except  the 
Spaniards;  aud  the  reason  is  that  we  found  a  barrel  broken  as  Ihey  use 
in  Spain.  Those  people  have  their  hair  long.  They  reap  twice  a  year; 
they  are  called  Tatargq  that  is  to  siy  buffi  They  ire  gen- 

prally  stout  ui  n     o  they  aie  able  to  defend  themselveft.  .We 

were  everywhere  n  ide  uch  f  neither  wanted  v  ctuals,  foi  ill  the 
different  nation  thit  we  n  et  conducted  ub  and  funUshed  us  w  tb  all 
necessaries.    . 

The  Slimmer  paseed  away  with  adm  ration  by  the  d  versity  of  the 
nations  that  we  saw  as  for  the  beauty  of  tl»e  sbwe  of  that  sweet  sea. 
tfere  we  saw  fUh  of  diverg,  some  like  tke  sturgewts  end  have  a  kintl  of  slice 
at  the  end  of  their  nose,  some  three  fing^g  hroad  in  the  end  and  ttro  only 
near  the  nose  and  some  eight  thttmis  long,  all  marbled  of  a  blackish  color. 
There  are  birds  whcse  bills  are  two  and  twenty  thumbs  long.  That 
bird  swallows  a  whole  salmon,  keeps  it  a  long  time  in  his  bill.  We  saw 
also  she-goats,  very  big.  There  Is  an  animal  somewhat  less  tHian  a  cow 
whose  meat  Is  exceeding  good,  'lliere  la  no  want  of  stags  nor  buffs. 
Tliere  are  so  many  turkeys  that  the  boys  throw  stonee  at  them  for  thefr 
recreation.  .  ...  As  for  the  huff,  it  is  a  furious  (tnifital  One  must 
have  a  eare  of  liivi,  for  every  gear  he  JtiH»  some  Nadonegei-omns.  He  comes 
for  the  most  part  in  the  plains  and  meadows,  and  feeds  like  an  ox.  .  . 
.  .  The  horns  ef  buffs  aje  as  those  of  an  ox  but  not  so  long,  but 
bigger,  and  of  a  blackish  c^lor,  lie  hath  a  very  long  hairy  taiL  He  is 
i-eddish,  his  hair  friKzed  and  very  line;  all  the  parts  of  his  body  mtich 
Jibe  unto  an  ox.    The  biggest  are  bigger  than  any  ox  whatsoever. 

The  vines  grow  all  by  the  rlvei-  aide;  the  lemons  are  not  so  big  as 
ours,  and  sourer.  The  grape  is  very  big,  green,  and  is  seen  tliere  at  all 
times.  It  never  snows  nor  f  reezas  there,  but  is  mighty  hot;  yet  for  all 
that,  the  country  is  i;ot  so  unwholesome  for  we  seldom  have  seen  inllnu 
people.    .... 
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We  were  four  montiia  In  our  voyage  wittiout  doing  anything  but 
going  from  river  to  river.  We  met  several  sorts  ot  people.  We  con- 
versed witli  them,  being  long  in  alliance  with  tliem.  By  the  pei-suasiou 
of  Boroe  of  them  we  went  into  the  great  river  tliat  divides  itself  fn  two, 
where  the  nurons  with  some  of  the  Oltaicas  and  the  wild  men  ttiat  iiiid 
wars  witli  them  had  retti'ed.  There  is  not  great  difference  in  their 
language,  as  we  were  told.  This  nation  have  wni-s  against  those  of  the 
forked  river.  It  Is  so  called  l>eca«se  it  has  two  branches,  the  one 
towards  the  west,  the  other  towards  the  south,  whieh  we  liclieve  runs 
towai-ds  Mexico,  by  the  totens  they  give  its.  Being  among  these  people, 
they  told  us  Hie  prisoners  they  take  tell  them  tha.t  they  have  wars 
against  a  nation,  against  men  that  biiild  g.-eat  eaWits,  and  Jiave  gi'eot 
beard-),  and  have  snch  l-niteg  oa  ice  have.  Mor&tver,  then  showed  a  deend 
of  teadg  and  guUded  pearls  that  thev  have  Md  froin  that  people,  tohich  made 
us  believe  they  were  Europeans.  2'hey  showed  as  one  of  that  wition  that  icas 
taken  the  year  before.  We  understood  him  twt;  he  was  mvch  more  tatcny 
than  they  vHth  whom  we  were.  His  arms  and  legs  were  turned  ontside; 
that  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  hitu.  So  they  do  with  them  that 
tliey  take,  and  kill  them  with  claba,  and  do  often  eat  them.  They  do  not 
burn  their  prisoners  as  those  of  the  noi-them  parts. 

TFe  were  informed  of  that  nntion  that  live  in  the  other  river.  These 
were  wiera  of  ewtrmrdinary  height  and  bigness,  that  made  us  believe  thes 
had  no  eommmiicatioii  with  them.  They  live  only  upon  com  and  cltniUs 
(pumpkins),  vsrthieli  are  mighty  big.  They  have  flsb  in  plenty  throughout 
the  year.  They  have  fndt  as  big  as  the  heart  of  an  oriniak,  which  grows 
on  vast  trees  which  ore  three  arinsfwl  in  compass.  When  they  see  little 
men  they  are  aft-ald  and  ciy  out,  which  mates  many  eome  to  help  them. 
Their  arrows  are  not  of  atone  as  ours  are,  but  of  flsh-bones  and  other 
bones  that  they  work  greatly,  as  all  other  things.  Their  dishes  are 
made  of  wood.  I  Lave  seen  them  and  could  not  but  admire  the  curiosity 
of  their  work.  They  have  great  calumets  of  great  stones,  red  and  green. 
They  make  a  store  of  tobacco.  They  have  a  kind  of  drink  that  makes 
them  mad  (or  a  whole  day.  This  I  have  not  seen,  therefore  you  may  be- 
lieve as  jou  please Tending  to  those  people,   we  went 

towards  the  south  and  came  back  by  the  nortli. 

We  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  nation  Nadoneceronons.  We  had  Htirons 
with  us.  We  persuaded  them  to  eome  along  to  see  their  own  nation 
that  lied  there,  but  l^iey  would  not  by  any  nM^ans,  We  thought  to  get 
some  castors  there  to  bring  down  to  the  French,  seeli^  it  at  last  im- 
possible to  us  to  make  such  a  circuit  in  a  twelve  months'  time 

We  eame  to  the  straits  of  the  two  lakra  of  tiie  Stinklngs  and  the 
upper  lake,  where  there  are  little  islands  toward  the  northwest,  few 
toward  the  southeas.t,  veiy  small.  The  lake  towards  the  north  at  the 
side  of  it  ia  full  of  rocks  and  sand,  yet  great  ships  can  ride  on  it  without 
danger.  We,  being  of  three  nations,  an-ived  there  with  booty,  and  dis- 
puted awhile,  for  some  would  return  to  their  country.  That  was  the 
nation  of  the  &re,  and  would  have  us  bm;k  to  their  dwelling.  We  by 
all  means  would  know  the  Chrlstlnos.    To  go  back  was  out  oC  our  way. 
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This,  I  think,  is  all  of  the  record,  i-elating  to  the  voyage 
down  the  Mississippi  river  and  back  to  the  home  of  the 
HuroDs  and  Ottawas  on  the  islands  in  tte  north  part  of  Green 
bay,  that  it  is  nectsisary  to  embrace  in  the  discussion  of  the 
discoyery  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  in  order  to  do  so 
intelligibly  I  shall  quote  from  the  records  of  Marquette,  Hen- 
nepin, and  the  Spanish  authorities,  so  much  m  I  think  will 
enable  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  voyage  of  Radisson 
was  down  the  MississippL  The  discussion  will  follow  after 
the  quotations  which  follow  here. 

Exploration  by  Maequettb  and  Joliet. 

First  in  order  are  extracts  from  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  countries  and  nations  in  North  America 
in  167S  by  Pere  Marquette  and  Sieur  Joliet,  translated  from 
the  French,  and  published  in  Part  2  of  (he  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Louisiana,  by  B.  F,  French,  in  1850.  Commencing  on 
page  279,  we  read: 

I  embarked  with  M.  Joliet,  w&o  had  been  chosen  to  coDduct  this 
enterprise,  on  the  131h  May,  16^,  wi^  five  other  Frenchmen,  In  two 

bark  canoes The  first  nation  we  came  to  was  called  the 

Folles-Avoines,  or  the  nation  of  wild  oats Having;  prayed 

with  them  and  given  them  some  instmcttons,  ne  set  out  for  the  Bay 

of  P«an  (Qreen  Bay) This  bay  is  about  thirty  leagues  long, 

and  eight  broad  in  the  Erreatcst  breadth It  aljounds  in 

bustards,  *icks,  and  other  birds,  which  are  attrsctcd  there  by  the  wild 
oats,  of  which  tbey  are  vei'y  fond.  We  next  came  to  a  village  of 
Maskoutens,  or  uation  of  fire.    .... 

The  Freneli  have  never  before  passed  beyond  the  Bay  of  Puans 
(Green  Bay).  This  Bourg  consists  of  three  several  nations,  viz.,  Miamief^, 

Maskoutens,  and  Kickapoos I  took  ple^nu-e  in  lo<Aing  at 

this  hourg.  It  is  benutlEully  situated  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  wy 
look  over  an  extensive  prairie,  interspei-sed  with  groves  of  tre^.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  corn.  The  Indiana  also 
gather  large  quantities  of  gi'apes  and  plums. 

The  next  day,  b^ng  the  lOtii  of  Jnne,  the  two  guides  {Miamies)  era- 
barked  with  lis  in  sight  of  all  the  village.  ....  We  were  informed 
that  at  three  leagues  from  the  ilaskoiitfns,  we  should  find  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  west-southwest 

to  And  it As  our  guides  had  been  frequently  over  this  ^rt- 

age,  they  knew  the  way  and  helped  us  to  carry  our  canoes  overtand 
into  the  other  river,  distant  about  two  miles  and  a  half;  from  wheuce 
they  returned  home,  leaving  us  in  an  unknown  wnntiy 

The  river  upon  wliich  we  embarked  Is  called  the  Iilesoonsin  (Wis- 
consin)  We  saw  neither  gamy  nor  fish,  but  i-oebuck  and 
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bBffaloee  in  great  mimtiei's We  came  iuto  tlip  Jliasissippi 

on  the  iTth  Jime  (1673). 

The  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  is  in  about  42°  30'  nonli  latitude,  .  . 
,     ,    We  dowly  fo-llon-ed  its  course  to  tJie  south  and  southeast  to  42° 

nortb  latitude The  islands  are  covered  with  line  trees,  but 

we  could  not  see  any  more  roebucba,  buffaloes,  bustai'tls,  and  swans. 
We  met  from  time  to  time  monstrous  fish,  M-hich  stiuck  ao  violently 
against  our  canoes  that  at  fivat  we  took  them  to  be  lai^e  trees,  wnich 

threatened  to  ujwet  us When  we  threw  our  nets  Into  ttie 

water  we  canght  an  abui.dance  of  sturgeons,  and  another  kind  of  fish 
like  ow  trout,  ewcept  that  the  etfes  and  nose  are  mt(«r^  smaller,  a>Kl  they 
have  near  the  nose  a  hone  Uke  a  tcoman's  busk,  three  inches  lyruad  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  the  end  of  tohieh  is  flat  and  Inroad,  and  it-fien  it  leaps  out  of 
the  tcater  the  vieight  of  it  thrtyws  U  on  its  back. 

Having  descended  the  river  as  far  as  41°  28',  we  found  that  turkeys 
took  the  place  of  game,  and  the  Plsikious  that  ot  other  animals.  We 
call  the  Plsikious  wild  iaffaloes,  because  they  very  much  resemble  our 
domestic  oxen;  they  are  not  so  long,  but  twice  as  iar^e.  We  shot  one 
of  them,  and  it  was  as  mucb  as  thirteen  men  eould,  do  to  drag  bim 
Irom  the  place  where  he  foil.  They  have  an  enormous  head;  their 
Jorehead  is  broad  and  flat;  and  their  horns,  between  which  there  is  at 
least  a  foot  and  a  half  distance,  are  all  black  and  much  longer  than  our 
European  oxen.  They  have  a  hump  on  the  back,  and  their  head,  breast, 
and  a  part  of  the  shoulders  are  covered  with  long  hair.  They  have  in 
the  middle  of  their  forehead  an  ugly  taft  of  long  hair,  which,  falling 
down  over  their  eyes,  blinds  them  in  a  manna',  and  makes  them  look 
hideous.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  curled  hair,  or  rather 
wool  like  our  sheep,  but  much  tbicker  and  stronger.  They  shed  their 
hair  in  summer,  and  their  skin  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  short  down.  The  Indians  use  their  skins  for  cloaks,  which  they  paint 
with  figures  of  several  colors.  Their  flesh  and  fat  Is  excellent,  and  the 
best  dish  of  the  Indians,  who  kill  a  great  many  of  them.  They  are  v«ry 
fierce  and  dangerous,  and  if  thes  can  hook  a  man  with  their  horns  they  toss 
Mm  up  and  then  tread  upon  him.  ....  They  graze  upon  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  I  have  seen  four  hundred  in  a  herd  together. 

We  continued  to  descend  the  river  ....  [to]  about  the  lati- 
tude of  40  degrees On  the  25th  June  we  went  ashore  [and 

saw  traces  of  men  and  were  taken  to  their  village] Their 

language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin They  keep  several 

wives,  of  whom  they  are  very  jealous,  and  watch  them  closely.    If  they 
behave  uncbastely,  they  cut  off  their  ears  or  nose,  of  which  I  saw  sev- 
eral who  carried  those  marks   of  their  infidelity.     .....    Their 

kniyes,  axes,  and  other  instmments,  are  made  of  flint  and  other  sharp 

stones They  live  by  bunting,  and  ou  Indian  corn,  of  which 

they  always  have  a  plenty Their  clothing  consists  of  the 

skins  of  wild  animals,  which  serves  to  clothe  their  women,  who  di-ess 
very  modestly,  while  the  men  go  most  of  the  year  almost  naked. 
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The  writer  (Marquette)  here  describes  the  calumet  and  the 

i  of  the  calumet. 


We  found  a  quantity  of  mulUcn'les  as  large  as  those  of  France,  and 
a  small  fruit  which  we  took  at  first  for  olives,  but  it  had  the  taste  of  an 
orange,  and  another  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg-  We  broke  it  in  half,  and 
found  the  inside  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there 
were  elg-ht  or  ten  seeds  shaped  like  an  almond,  and  very  good  to  eat 
when  ripe.    ....    We  saw  also  in  the  prairies  a  fmit  like  filberts. 

Marquette  next  deacribea  the  painted  rocks,  also  the 
floating  drift  in  the  Missouri,  the  water  of  which  was  so  roily 
or  muddy  that  they  could  not  drink  it. 

This  river  comes  from  tne  northwest,  and  empties  into  the  Missia- 
slppl,  and  on  its  banks  are  situated  a  number  of  Indian  villages.  We 
Judged  by  the  compass  that  the  Mississippi  discharged  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  ....  After  having  gone  about  twenty  leagues  to 
tbe  sooth  and  a  little  less  to  the  southeast,  we  met  another  river  called 
OuaDougklgou  (the  Ohio),  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  in  the  latitude 
of  36"  N 

Marquette  narrates  their  experience  with  the  Indians  on 
the  shores  of  the  river,  and  that  they  landed  at  a  village  and 
were  entertained  with  buffalo  and  bear  meat,  also  white 
plums,   which  were  excellent, 

We  observed  they  had  guns,  knives,  axes,  shovels,  glass  beads,  and 
bottles  in  which  they  put  their  powder.  They  wear  their  hair  long  as 
the  Iroquois,  and  their  women  are  dressed  as  the  Hurons.  They  told 
us  that  they  were  only  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  sea;  that  they 
bought  their  goods  from  the  Europeans,  who  lived  towards  the  east, 
that  they  had  iniagea  and  chaplets,  and  played  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, that  they  were  clothed  as  I  was,  and  were  kind  to  them.  ,  .  . 
The  account  the  Indians  gave  us  of  the  sea  was  very  encouraging,  and 
therefore  we  applied  our  oars  with  great  vigor,  in  hopes  of  seeing  it 
vei-y  soon.  The  banks  of  the  river  began  to  be  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  hindered  us  from  observing  the  country  as  we  had  done  all  along. 
The  elm,  cotton[wood]  and  cypress  trees  are  beautiful  on  account  of 
their  size  and  height,  We  Judged,  fi-om  the  bellowing  of  the  buffaloes, 
that  some  prairies  were  near.  We  saw  quails,  and  shot  a  pari'ot. 
.  .  .  .  We  soon  descended  to  latitude  33°  north  and  found  ourselves 
at  a  village  on  the  river  side  called  Mitchiyamta. 

The  Indians  at  this  village  were  very  troublesome  and  the 
voyagers  nearly  despaired,  but  finally  the  Indians  made  signs 
of  peace  and  asked  them  to  come  on  shore. 

They  told  us  that  at  the  uext  great  v 
or  ten  leagues  farther  down  the  river.  ^ 
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sta We  embarked  early  next  morniug  witb  our  interpreters 

and  ten  Indiana,  who  wont  before  us  in  a  canoe [After 

arriving  at  Arkansea,  we]  asked  tliem  what  they  knew  of  the  sea,  and 
they  said  we  were  within  ten  days'  journey  of  it,  hut  we  might  perform 
it  in  Jive.  That  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  nations  below,  he- 
cause  their  enemies  had  prevented  tliem  from  visiting  them 

They  make  three  crops  of  Indian  com  a  year.  They  roast  ond  boil 
it  in  large  eartben  pots  very  curiously  made.  They  have  also  large 
baked  earthen  plates,  which  Ihey  use  for  differeot  purposes.  The  men 
go  naked  and  wear  their  hair  sliort.  They  pierce  their  noses  and  cars, 
and  ■wear  rings  ot  glass  beads  In  them. 

The  women  cover  themselves  with  skins,  and  divide  their  hair  into 
two  tresses,  which  they  wear  behind  their  back  without  any  ornament 
Their  feasts  are  without  any  ceremony,  they  serve  their  meats  in  lai^e 

dishes,  and  every  one  eats  as  much  as  he  pleases Their 

cabins  are  made  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  are  generally  very  wide 

and  long They  keep  their  oom  in  panniers  made  of  rushes. 

They  have  no  beavers,  and  all  their  commodities  are  buffalo  hides. 
/(  neief  snows  in  this  country,  and  they  have  no  other  winter  than  con- 
tinued heavy  rains,  which  makes  the  difterence  between  their  summer 
and  winter.  They  have  no  other  fruit  but  watermelons,  though  their 
soil  might  produce  any  other,  if  they  knew  how  to  cultivate  it.    .     .     , 

The  voyagers  turned  back  from  the  village  of  Arkansea, 
and  the  following  is  Marquette's  desmption  of  the  coantrj  on 
the  Illinois  river  bj  which  they  returned  to  lake  Michigan: 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country  than  we  found  on  this  river. 
The  prairies  are  covered  ictth  buffaloes,  gtags,  goats,  anA  the  rivers  ana 
lakes  Kith  swans,  dwlcs,  geese,  parrots,  and  heavers.  The  river  upon  which 
we  sailed  was  wide,  deep  and  placid  for  sixty-five  leagues,  and  naviga- 
ble most  all  the  year  round. 

Hbsnepin's  Description  (1680). 

I  add  some  quotations  from  "A  Description  of  Louisiana," 
by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  Eecollect  Missionary,  translated 
from  the  edition  of  1683,  and  compared  with  the  La  Salle 
documents  and  other  contemporary  papers,  by  Prof.  John  Gil- 
mary  Shea,  and  dedicated  to  Et  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D..  and 
J.  Fletcher  Williams,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society,  published  in  1880.*  The  extracts  from 

•NOTE— In  1880  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Jieia  a  Bl-Centennial 
celebration  o(  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthony,  I  was  a.  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  In  diECUsslnE  the  appropriate  order  of 
service  to  be  obsen'efl  uoon  that  occasicn.  there  was  devj^loped  a 
at  opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  Father  Hennepin's  tnibllshed  aci 
voyage.     Rev.  John  Irelana  becama  very  earnest  in  nis  tlefenae  o 
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ttie  voyage  of  Father  Hennepin  will  ha  brief,  as  tlie  refe'rences 
made  lo  himself  are  few. 

On  page  196  and  following,  in  speakmg  of  the  Kiver  Col- 
bert, the  anthor  says  that  it  runs  between  two  chains  of 
mountains  and  intervening  prairies,  upon  which  he  often  saw 
wild  cattle  browsing.  Beyond  the  river  bluffs,  here  called 
mouatains,  were  vast  prairie*.  Woods  covered  the  islands, 
and  were  interlaced  with  so  many  vines  as  to  be  almost  im- 
passable. He  describes  ttie  rivers  Wisconsin,  Black  and  Buf- 
falo (Chippewa),  and  the  Lake  of  Tears  {Lake  Pepin),  "Forty 
leagues  above  is  a  river  full  of  rapids,  by  which,  striking 
northwest,  you  can  proceed  to  Ijate  Cond^."  Eight  leagues 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  comes  the  river  Issati  (Bum 
river),  which  leads  to  Lalie  Buade  (Mille  Lacs),  the  home  of 
the  Nadoneasion. 

The  account  of  Hennepin's  capture  by  the  Indians  begins 
on  page  205,  and  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of  his  experiences, 
with  statements  of  what  he  saw  and  learned,  during  hia 
captivity. 

The  Incllans  at  times  sent  their  best  ranners  by  land  to  chase  the 
herds  of  wild  cattle  on  the  water  side;  as  these  antmals  crossed  the 
river,  they  sometimes  killed  forty  or  fl£ty,  merely  to  take  the  tongue 
and  most  delicate  morsels,  leaving  the  rest 

The  chief,  to  whom  he  had  been  given,  showed  him  five  or 
six  of  his  wives. 

Sometimes  he  assembled  the  elders  of  the  village,  in  whose  presence 
he  asked  me  for  a  coropass  that  I  always  had  in  my  sleeve;  seeing  that 
I  made  tke  needle  turn  with  a  key,  and  believing  justly  that  we  Euro- 
peans went  all  over  the  habitable  globe,  guided  by  this  instrument, 
this  chief,  who  was  very  eloquent,  persuaded  his  people  that  we  were 
spirits,  and  capable  of  doing  anything  beyond  their  reach.  At  the  close 
of  his  address,  which  was  very  animated,  all  the  old  men  wept  over 

my  'head,  admiring  in  me  what  they  could  not  understand 

During  our  stay  among  the  Issati  or  Nadoneaaiou,  we  saw  Indians  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  about  live  hundred  leagues  to  the  west. 
They  informed  us  that  the  Assenlpovalacs*  were  then  only  seven  or 
eight  days  distant  to  the  northeast  of  us.    All  the  other  known  tribes 

fulness  of  the  history,  and  wrote  to  Prof,  J.  G.  Shea  for  his  opinion,  which 
was  promptly  turnishea ;  and  with  this  authority  he  mafle  a  most  Katisfactory 
vindication  of  Hennepin  at  the  ciMebration,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  record  of 
proceedings  of  the  Soclety^B  publlcaticns. 

By  the  urgent  request  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  supported  by  officers  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Shea  prepared  and  published  his  translation  above  referred 
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on  the  west  an^  northwest  iBhabit  immeuae  plains  and  prairies  abounfl- 
Ing  in  buffalo  and  poltries,  wbere  tbey  are  sometimes  obliged  to  malie 

fires  with  buffalo  dung,  for  want  of  wood 

Another  time  we  found  an  otter  on  the  bant  of  the  river  Colbert, 
eating  a  large  fish  which  had,  running  from  the  head,  a  kind  of  paddle 
or  beak,  Hve  fingers  broad  and  a  loot  and  a  half  long,  which  made  our 
Picard  say  that  be  thoug'ht  lie  saw  a  devil  In  the  paws  of  that  otter; 
but  his  fright  did  not  prevent  our  eating  this  monstrous  ilsh,  which  we 
fonnd  very  good. 

Tills  account  of  the  voyage  of  discoverj'  by  Father  Henne- 
pin was  accompanied  by  a  map  upon  which  was  located  the 
Lake  of  the  Assenipoils,  evidently  intended  to  represent  Lake 
Winnipeg,  but  its  location  was  too  far  north,  although  in  the 
proper  direction  from  the  Indian  home  of  Hennepin. 

Spahish  Authorities, 
discovert  of  cibola  by  father  de  nica  (1539). 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Halduyt's  "Voyages 
of  the  English  Nation  to  America,"  edited  by  Edmund  Golds- 
mid,  1890,  volume  3,  pages  67-83. 

The  same  day  eame  three  Indians  of  those  which  I  called  Pintados, 
because  I  saw  their  faces,  breasts  and  arms  painted.  These  dwell  far- 
ther np  into  the  conntry  towards  the  east,  and  several  of  them 
border  upon  the  Seven  Cities,  which  said  they  came  to  see  me  be- 
cause they  bad  heard  of  me;  and  among  other  things  they  gave  me 
information  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  other  provinces,  which  the  Indian 

that  Stephen  sent  me  had  told  me  of They  said  that  they 

went  for  Turqueses  and  Hides  of  kine,  and  other  things;  and  that  of 
all  these  there  was  great  abundance  in  this  country.  Likewise  I  en- 
quired how  and  by  what  means  they  obtained  these  things.  They  told 
me,  by  their  service,  and  by  the  sweat  oE  their  brows,  and  that  they 
went  into  the  first  city  of  the  Province  which  is  called  Cevola,  and  that 
they  served  them  In  tilling  their  ground  and  in  other  business,  and  that 
they  give  them  hides  of  osen,  wiilch  they  have  in  those  places,  and 
turqueses  for  their  service,  and  that  the  people  of  this  city  wear  very 
fine  and  excellent  turqueses  hanging  at  their  ears  and  at  their  nostrils. 
They  say  also  that  of  these  turqueses  they  make  fine  works  upon  the 
principal  gates  of  the  houses  of  this  city 

Amongst  others  the  Lord  of  this  Village  came  unto  me,  and  two 
of  his  brethren,  very  well  apparelled  In  cotton,  ....  and  they 
presented  unto  me  many  wild  beasts,  as  conies,  quads,  maize,  nuts  of 
pine  trees,  and  all  in  great  abundance,  and  offered  me  many  turqueses 
and  dressed  ox  hides,  and  very  fair  vessels  to  drink  in,  and  other  things, 
whereof  I  would  receive  no  whit    .... 
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At  tlie  last  wlien  they  saw  me  resolute,  two  of  the  chief  of  them 
said  they  would  go  witb  me;  with  whom  and  with  my  Indians  and  in- 
terpreters I  followed,  my  way,  till  I  came  within  sight  of  Oevola,  which 
Is  Bittiated  on.  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  round  hill,  and  maketh  shew  to 
tie  a  fair  city,  and  Is  better  seated  than  any  that  I  have  seen  iu  these 
parts.  The  houses  are  tjuilded  !u  order,  according  as  the  Indiana  told 
me,  all  made  of  stone,  with  divers  stories  and  Bat  roofs,  as  far  as  I 
could  discern  from  a  mountain  which  I  ascended  to  view  the  city.  The 
people  are  somewhat  white;  they  wear  apparel,  and  lie  in  beds;  their 
weapons  are  bows;    they  have  emeralds  and  other  jewels,  although 

they  esteem  none  so  much  as  turqneses Their  apparel  is  of 

cotton  ancl  of  os  hides,  and  this  is  their  most  commendahle  and  honor- 
able apparel.  They  use  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  for  they  have  no 
other  metal 


EXPLORATION  OF   CIBOLA  AND  QUIVIRA  BY   CORONADO  (1540). 

Tlie  relation  of  Francis  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  Captaia 
General  of  the  i>eople  which  were  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor's  Majesiy  to  the  country  of  Cibola,  newly  discovered, 
is  found  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  volume  3,  pages  117-132,  Cor- 
onado  departed  with  his  army  from  Culiacan  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1540,  He  describes  the  situation  aad  state  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Cibola,  and  of  the  customs  and 
qualities  of  their  people,  and  the  beasts  which  are  found  there. 

It  remaineth  now  to  certify  your  honor  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  of 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  whereof  the  Father  Provincial  made  report 
unto  your  Lordship.  And  to  be  brief,  I  can  assure  your  honor,  he  sayd 
the  truth  iu  nothing  that  he  reported,  but  all  was  quite  contrary,  sav- 
ing only  the  names  of  the  cities,  and  great  houses  of  stone:  for  al- 
though they  be  not  wrought  with  tunjueses,  nor  with  IJme  nor  bricks, 
yet  are  they  very  excellent  good  houses  of  three  or  four  or  five  lofts 
high,  wherein  are  good  lodgings  and  fair  chambers  with  ladders  In- 
stead of  stairs,  and  certain  cellars  under  the  ground,  very  good  and 
paved,  which  are  made  for  winter,  they  are  in  manner  like  stoves:  and 
the  ladders  which  they  have  for  their  houses  are  nil  in  a  manner  mov- 
able and  portable,  which  are  taken  away  and  set  down  when  they 
please,  and  they  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  their  steps  as 

ours  be They  wear  their  hair  on  their  heads  like  those  of 

Mexico,  and  they  are  well  nurtured  and  conditioned;  and  they  have 
turqueses  I  think  in  good  quantity,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  goods 
which  they  had,  escept  their  com,  they  had  conveyed  away  Iwfore 

I  came  thither In  this  country  there  are  certain  skins  well 

dressed,  and  they  dress  them  and  paint  them  where  they  kill  their  oxen, 
for  so  they  say  themselves. 
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Coronado  sent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  as  presents  from 
Cibola,  an  ox  hide  (buffalo  robe),  turquoises,  two  turquoise  ear- 
rings and  fifteen  combs  made  by  the  Indians,  tablets  set  with 
turquoises,  etc.  He  also  mentions  that  in  this  place  was  found 
"some  quantity  of  gold  and  silver     ....     very  good." 

Francis  Lopez  de  Gomara  gives  the  account  of  Coronado's 
continuation  of  this  esi>edition  to  Quivira  (in  the  same  Tolume, 
pages  133-5),  from  which  I  take  the  following: 

They  had  ne'wa  of  Axa  and  Quivira,  where  they  said  was  a  king 
whose  name  was  Tartatrax,  with  a  long  beard,  hoary  headed,  and  ricli, 
which  was  girded  with  a  Bracamatt,  which  prayed  upon  a  pair  of  beads, 
which  worshipped  a  cross  oC  goW  and  tlie  Image  of  a  woman,  the  Queen 
of  Heaven 

Quivira  is  iu  forty  degrees  [of  north  iatitude]:  It  is  a  temperate 
country,  and  hath  very  good  waters,  and  much  grass,  plums,  mulberries, 
nuts,  melons  and  grapes,  whieh  ripen  very  well.  TlierB  is  no  cotton; 
and  they  apparel  themselves  with  ox  hides  and  deer  aitins. 

Oomara  gives  this  description  of  buffaloes,  with  brief  men- 
tion of  other  animals  of  the  great  plains  and  the  country  far- 
ther west  and  north ; 

These  oxen  are  of  the  bigness  and  color  of  our  bulla,  but  their  horns 
are  not  so  great  They  have  a  great  bunch  upon  their  fore  shoulders, 
and  moi-e  hair  on  their  fore  part  (hao  on  their  hinder  parts;  and  It  is 
like  wool.  They  have  as  it  were  a  horse's  mane  upon  their  backbone, 
and  much  hair  and  very  long  from  their  knees  downward.  They  have 
great  tufts  of  hair  hanging  down  their  foreheads,  and  it  seemeth  that 
they  have  beards,  because  of  the  great  store  of  liair  hanging  down  at 
their  chins  and  throats.  The  males  have  very  long  tails,  and  a  great 
knob  or  flock  at  the  end;  so  that  in  some  respects  they  resemble  the  lion 
and  in  some  others  the  camel.  They  push  with  tbetr  horns,  tbey  run, 
they  overtake  and  kill  a  horse  when  they  are  In  their  rage  and  anger. 
Finally,  it  is  a  foul  and  fierce  beast  of  countenance  and  form  of  body. 
The  horses  Bed  from  them,  either  because  of  their  defffl'med  shape,  or 
else  because  they  had  never  seen  them.  Their  masters  have  no  other 
riches  nor  substancei  of  them  they  cat.  they  drink,  they  apparel,  they 
shoe  them&elves:  and  of  their  hides  they  make  many  things,  as  houses, 
shoes,  apparel  and  ropes:  of  their  bones  they  make  bodkins;  of  their 
smews  and  hairs,  thread:  of  their  horns,  maws,  and  bladders,  vessels: 
of  their  dung,  fire:  and  of  their  calves'  skins,  budgets,  in  which  they 
draw  and  keep  water.  To  be  short,  they  make  so  many  things  of  them 
as  they  have  need  ot,  or  as  many  as  RUffice  them  in  the  use  of  this  life. 

There  are  also  In  this  country  other  beasts  as  big  as  horses,  which, 
because  they  have  horns  and  flue  wool,  they  call  them  sheep;  and  they 
say  that  every  bom  of  theirs  weighs  fifty  pounds  weight. 
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There  are  also  great  dogs  whicb  will  fight  with  a  bull,  and  will 
carry  fifty  pounds  weight  In  sacks  when  they  go  a  Imating,  or  wben 
they  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

BXPEDITIOH  OF  PESALOSA. 

In  1882  Prof.  J.  Gilmary  Shea  (to  whom  English  students 
have  become  greatly  indebted}  published  a  translation  of  the 
Expedition  of  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Peflaiosa,  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  from  Sante  Fe  to  the  Kiver  Mischipi  and  Qulvira 
in  1662,  as  described  by  Father  Nicolas  de  Freytaa,  O.  S.  F., 
and  also  an  account  of  a  previona  expedition  by  the  Maestre  de 
Campo  Vincent  de  Saidivar  in  1618,  portions  of  which  may 
well  be  added  here. 

PeSaloea  led  his  expedition  eastward  and  rediscovered 
Quiyira,  In  his  company  were  eighty  Spaniards,  whose  captain 
was  Michael  de  Noriega,  "and  a  thousand  Indians  on  foot  with 
bows  and  arrows,  all  very  well  armed,  both  men  and  horses, 
and  with  all  the  other  eqaipments  of  pea«e  and  war,  ,  . 
with  thirty-six  carts  of  various  sizes  well  provided  with  pro- 
visions and  munitions,  and  a  lai^e  coach,  a  Utter  and  .two 
portable  chairs  for  his  person,  and  six  three-pounders,  eight 
hundred  horses,  and  three  hundred  mules,"  Freytas,  his  his- 
torian, continues  as  follows: 

We  took  our  course  eastward  till  we  marched  two  hundred  leagues, 
all  tlirough  pleasing,  peaceful,  and  moat  fertile  fields,  and  so  level  that 
in  all  of  them  no  mountain,  or  range,  or  any  hill  was  seen,  which  finally 
ended  at  a  very  high  and  Insuperable  ridge  which  is  near  the  sea, 
eight  leagues  beyond  the  great  city  of  Quivira,  called  Taracari;  and  so 
agreeable  and  fertile  are  they  that  in  all  the  Indies  of  Peru  and  New 
Spain,  Dor  in  Europe,  have  any  other  such  lieen  seen,  so  pleasant  and 
delightful,  and  covered  with  buffalo  or  cows  of  cibola  which  caused 
notable  admiration.  The  further  we  entered  the  eountiT  the  greater 
was  the  number,  with  many  and  very  beautiful  rivers,  marshes,  and, 
springs;  studded  with  laxnriant  forest  and  fniit  ti'ees  of  various  kinds, 
which  produce  most  palatable  plums,  large  and  fine  grapes  in  great 
clusters  and  of  extremely  good  fiavor,  like  those  of  Spain,  and  even 

better, abundance  of  roses,  strawberries  without  end,  small 

but  savory,  many  Castilian  partridges,  quails,  turkeys,  sandpipers, 
pheasants,  deer,  stags  or  elk  in  very  great  number,  and  even  one  kind 
of  them  as  large  and  developed  as  our  horses. 

Through  these  pleasant  and  most  fertile  fields  we  marched  during 
the  months  of  March,  Api-il,  May,  and  the  kalends  of  June,  and  arrived 
at  a  lai^e  river  which  they  cail  Mischipi,  where  we  saw  the  first  In- 
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dians  oC  the  Escanxayues  nation,  -who  might  be  to  the  number  oE  3,000. 
most  warlike,  well  armed  and  equipped  in  their  manner.  tv"ho  were  go- 
ing to  attack  the  first  city  of  the  Quivlras,  who  are  their  enemies,  and, 
are  destroying  themselves  by  continnal  ware. 

After  entering  into  peace  with  us  these  Escanxaques  gave  notice 
o£  Quivlra  and  ita  peoples,  and  they  mai-chcd  with  ns  that  day  up  by 
the  borders  of  that  beautiE^il  river,  which  is  rapid,  and  forms  In  parts 
very  delightful  and  beautiful  prairies,  so  fertile  that  in  some  tliey 
gather  the  f rait  twice  a  year,  and  great  forests  in  parts  at  distances  of 
two,  four,  six,  and  ten  leagues,  and  strange  trees  not  seen  until  this 

From  this  point  we  turned  our  route  northward,  following  the  river 
which  drew  its  current  from  thence,  leaving  the  east  on  our  right,  and 
that  day  the  army  halted  In  the  prairies  by  the  river,  and  the  Escan- 
xaques  Indians  lodged  somewhat  apart;  and  it  is  worth  noting  what 
they  did  that  evening,  which  was  their  going  out  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred  to  hunt  cibolas,  which  they  found  very  near,  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  they  returned,  each  bringing  one,  two,  and  some  tliree 
cows'  tongues  from  the  Incredible  slaughter  which  they  made  of  them. 

The  next  day  the  army  marched,  and  after  going  four  leagues  we 
discovered  the  great  range  already  mentioned  which  ran  from  east 
to  north,  covered  with  smokes,  by  which  they  gave  notice  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Christian  army,  and  soon  after  we  discovered  the  great 
settlement  or  city  of  Quivira,  situated  on  the  widespread  prairies  of 
another  beautiful  river  which  came  from  the  range  to  enter  and  unite 
with  that  which  we  Lad  hitherto  followed. 

Before  crossing  the  great  river  which  served  us  as  a  guide,  and  In 
sight  of  the  city,  the  army  halted  In  the  prairie  thereof,  Don  Diego  hav- 
ing previously  ordered  the  Escanxaques  to  retire  and  not  enter  the  city 
till  his  Lordship  commanded  otherwise.  This  tkey  did,  though  against 
their  will,  because  they  wished  that  both  they  and  the  Seiior  Adelantado 
with  his  soldiers  should  at  once  assault  the  city  with  Are  and  blood, 
and  destroy  it. 

So  numerous  were  the  people  who  appeared  before  the  great  settle- 
ment, men,  women,  and  children,  that  it  excited  wonder,  and  then 
seventy  head  chiefs  came  very  well  attired  in  their  style  with  neat 
chamois  and  buckskin,  and  caps  or  bonnets  of  ermine,  and  they  wel- 
comed the  Seiior  Adelantado  with  the  greatest  marks  of  love  and  re- 
spect that  they  could. 

His  Illustrious  Lordship  received  them  with  pleasure  and  ordered 
them  to  be  entertained,  and  he  gave  them  some  presents  vi  ith  his  ac- 
customed liberality,  endeavoi-ing  to  quiet  their  minds,  which  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  alarm  which  they  had  felt  on  seeing  him  and  the 
Escanxaques,  their  avowed  enemies,  as  well  as  to  gain  their  good  will 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  expedition,  and  giving  tbem  to  understand 
the  friendly  intercourse  that  he  would  marataln  with  them,  and  from 
the  outset  impressing  this  on  them  not  only  by  words  but  also  by  most 
devoted  affection  and  example    ....    and  afterwards  his  Lord- 
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eh!p  received  a  present  of  a  great  quantity  of  ermine,  buckabin,  ebamois, 
marten,  otter,  beaver,  and  sable-sliins,  aiid  a  quantity  of  IniJian  corn  in 
grain  and  bread,  beans  and  pumpkins,  sandpipers,  turkeys,  partridges, 
and  rabbits,  and  mucb  freslt  fisli  vrhicli  the  Indians  brciugbt,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  receive  that  as  a  mark  of  their  good 
will  till  nest  day,  wlieii  he  might  enter  their  city,  which  was  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  rapid  river,  and  that  they  would  serve  him  with  much 
love  and  all  possible  htspitality. 

With  this  they  returned  to  their  houses  with  very  courteous  siippUee 

for  the  governors  and  chiefs  of  the  city The  SeSor  Adel- 

antado  detained  two  of  those  chiefs  that  evening  and  night  with  fair 
words  and  better  deeds;  they  were  examined  and  questioned  as  to 
their  laad  and  the  qualities  of  it  and  of  its  tribes.    .... 

The  account  of  these  caslques  and  the  questions  of  Don  Diego  and 
the  Father  chaplains  lasted  till  midnight,  at  which  hour  they  were 
sent  to  sleep;  but  they,  seeing  themselves  alone  and  among  such  strange 
and  foreign  folk,  and  that  their  enemies,  the  Escaniaques,  were  so 
near,  fled  and  crossed  the  river  to  their  city,  which  at  sunrise  was  de- 
populated and  without  inhabitants,  because  their  enemies,  the  Escansa- 
ques,  without  being  observed  by  our  men,  sliM>cd  off  and  attacked  the 
city,  killing,  burning,  and  destroying  all  they  could;  on  which  surprise 
his  Lordship  ordered  the  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  it  was  forded 
with  difficulty,  as  it  was  still  night,  and  he  encamped  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  delightful  banks  of  another  river, 
which  runs  through  the  midst  of  il,  and  the  houses  and  streets  are  on 
both  banks.  The  shape  of  the  buildings  for  the  most  part  is  round, 
two,  three,  and  four  stories,  covered  with  straw  witii  wonderful  skill, 
and  the  framework  of  Coieo,  Curcura,  or  Otate,  which  are  all  three 
names  of  a  solid  cane,  strong  and  full  of  knots,  of  which  walking- 
sticks  are  usually  made,  which  does  not  grow  in  warm  climates;  and, 
as  we  observed  In  what  we  saw,  they  plant  twice  a  year,  as  some 
fields  were  ready  to  harvest  and  others  were  planting.  We  could  find 
no  Indian  to  act  as  interpreter,  as  all  had  tied,  fearing  the  great  lury 
of  their  enemies  the  Escansaques,  whom  they  suMposed  to  be  favored 
bj  and  in  alliance  with  our  men,  and  to  arrest  the  conflagration  of  the 
city  It  was  necessary  for  the  army  to  march  in  two  bodies  and  that 
the  one  with  the  Maese  de  Campo  should  spend  most  of  the  day  in  keep- 
ing back  the  Escanxaques. 

Tile  nest  morning  the  army  marehed  through  the  town  some  two 
leagues,  and,  having  counted  some  thousands  of  houses,  halted  on  the 
bank  of  another  river,  which  also  entered  it;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
every  quarter  of  a  league,  a  little  more  or  less,  highways  entered  the 
city  of  sixteen  paths  and  some  of  more,  well  beaten  and  even,  which 
came  down  from  the  lofty  range,  which  was  some  six  leagues  distant 
from  the  buildings. 

From  this  point  the  Senor  Ad'ilantado  sent  a  squad  of  twenly-five 
soldiers  with  Sergeant  Major  Francis  de  Madrid  to  go  and  explore  all 
the  town,  without  their  lieiug  able  to  reach  the  end  of  the  streets,  and 
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when  furth^t  on  they  discerned  more  of  tie  town,  and  more  smobes 
on  the  ridge,  which  ran  along  the  right  side  of  the  city  towards  the 
north. 

Before  arriving  at  this  town  we  passed  many  Tcry  large  rivers, 
.  .  .  .  and  most  of  these  riyera  very  deep  to  run  asequias  for  irri- 
gation, and  the  soil  black,  strong,  fertile,  and  covered  with  grass;  and 
in  conclusion  all  tlie  plain  from  the  city  of  Quivira  to  the  ridge,  which 
must  be  six  or  seven  leagues,  seemed  a  paradise;  and  Sefior  Don  Diego, 
seeing  that  it  waa  useless  to  follow  men  who  fled,  and  .  .  .  as  he 
had  no  orders  to  make  new  discoveries,  from  that  part  turned  back  to 
these  provinces  on  the  11th  of  June 

There  were  on  this  expedition  men  of  various  nations  in  Em-ope, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  all  unanimously  declared  that  they  had 
never  seen  ao  fertile,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  a  country  as  that.  ,     .     , 

Prof.  Shea  closes  his  preface,  accompanying  this  transla- 
tion, with  the  following  remark: 

This  narrative  will  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  early 
Spanish  intercourse  with  Quivira,  and,  I  think,  shows  that  province 
to  have  been  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 

EXPEDITION   OF  SALDIVAR. 

In  the  year  1618  Maeetre  de  Campo  Vincent  de  Saldivar 
had  made  a  journey  of  discovery  with  forty-seven  well  ap- 
pointed soldiers,  accompanied  by  the  Father  Friar  Lazarus 
Ximenez.  This  expedition,  as  narrated  also  by  Freytas,  passed 
through  several  populous  nations  to  the  "end  of  the  Moq  and 
journeyed  through  uninhabited  countries  fifteen  days,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Rio  de  Eueaa  Esperanza  (Good  Hope  river)  or 
Tison  river,  where  they  found  themselves  in  north  latitude 
36°  30';  and,  going  up  this  river  for  two  days  toward  the 
north  with  a  very  good  guide  who  offered  to  conduct  them, 
they  arrived  at  a  little  tillage,  and,  asking  information  of  the 
countrj'  and  the  interior,  they  were  told  such  great  things  of 
it  as  those  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  and 
California  had  told  them,  that  in  the  country  beyond  they 
would  find  "smne  terrible  nations  of  giants,  so  huge  and  e:etra- 
ordinary  that  one  of  our  men  on  horseback  teas  small  compared 
to  them,  and  that  they  flred  very  large  arrows."  It  appeared 
to  Saldivar  that  he  could  not  raise  sufficient  force  to  encounter 
such  a  multitude,  so  he  determined  to  return,  fearing  some 
misfortune  such  as  was  experienced  by  Oaptain  HumaHa  and 
others;  and  although  Father  Lazarus  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  soldiers  opposed  this  determination,  they  could  not  prevail. 
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Although  tweuty-fire  of  them  begged  permission  to  go,  the 
Maestre  de  Campo  was  not  willing  to  permit  it,  fearing  they 
would  all  be  lost,  and  commanded  that  they  should  go  no 
farther,  but  turn  bact. 

Discussion  of  the  Discoveet  of  the  Mississippi  Eivek. 

Did  Groeeilliers  ^id  Badissom  discover  the  Mississippi 
river? 

This  voyage  is  the  first  by  eighteen  years  that  is  recorded, 
and  consequ'ently  it  cannot  be  corroborated  by  any  eoa- 
temporaneous  authority;  hence  we  must  rely  upon  what  the 
succeeding  authorities  say  to  corroborate  this  record. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  this,  I  have  cited  the  "Eelationa 
of  the  Jesuits,"  Parkman's  series  of  histories  as  quoted  above, 
Marquette,  Hennepin,  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  which,  are 
all  before  the  reader. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  voyage  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  massacred,  and  the  Hurons  and  Ottawaa 
had  been  driven  to  the  "end  of  the  world,"  and  a  condition  of 
starvation  confronted  the  people  of  Canada.  Groseilliers  had 
without  doubt  been  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
Hurons  and  Ottawas  at  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  that  had  come  with  the  canoes 
loaded  with  furs,  as  the  Father  Superior  has  advised  us.  The 
starving  condition  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  follow  the 
Indians.  He  was  quite  at  home  with  them,  and  on  more  con- 
fidential terms  with  them  than  with  the  Governor  or  the 
Jesuits.  The  return  of  Badisson  from  captivity  with  the  Iro- 
quois was  a  veiy  opportune  event,  and  hence  the  proposition 
to  him  to  join  in  tfais  enterprise  to  know  the  people  of  the  west 
and  south. 

The  arrival  of  the  fleet  of  canoes  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Father  Superior  to  send  the  priests  and 
thirty  Frenchmen,  was  the  very  opporfnnity  they  would  nat- 
urally desire.  They  joined  the  Indians,  but  were  not  with  or 
rather  of  the  French  partv'. 

The  Indians  were  natives  of  the  Eiver  Ottawa  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  had  fied  to  the  islands  of  Michilimackinac  and 
Green  Bay,  as  stated  in  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America."  The 
incidents  of  this  voyage  have  been  recited.  They  fought  the 
Iroquois  at  Mackinac,  made  a  treaty  with  the  nations  living 
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on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  the  Pottawattamies  and  Menomonees, 
aod  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  became  acquainted  with  the  Fire 
Nation,  and  learned  from  their  neighbors  of  the  great  and  war- 
like nations,  the  Nadoneceronons  and  the  Christines. 

All  the  Indians  who  have  been  mentioned  are  found  located 
in  the  exact  places  given  in  the  narrative,  on  the  map  of  "Coun- 
ti'ies  traversed  by  Marquette,  Hennepin  and  La  Salle,"  which 
Parkman  has  given  in  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West." 

"The  Relations  of  the  Jesuits,"  "Pioneers  in  the  New 
World,"  and  "The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  are  relied  upon  to 
confirm  all  that  Radisson  has  said  of  this  voyage  to  the  spring 
of  1655,  when  they  started  down  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Fire  Nation.  Ite  great  beauty  of  the 
country  is  still  self-evident  to  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

The  fish,  cattle,  stags,  birds  and  productions  described  by 
Radisson,  Marquette,  and  Hennepin,  are  not  found  anywhere 
"else  in  America;  and  the  authorities  cited  from  the  Spanish 
expeditions  most  triumphantly  corroborate  what  has  been 
said  by  Radisson  and  Marquette  as  to  the  climate,  productions, 
and  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  river  and  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  language  of  each,  for  the 
reader  can  and  will  compare  the  different  accounts  for  him- 
self. The  only  part  that  is  especially  entitled  to  review  is 
what  is  said  of  the  visit  of  Radisson  up  the  Croat  River.  After 
turning  bacl:  from  the  salt  water  he  speaks  of  many  sorts  of 
people,  and  says: 

By  the  persuasion  of  gome  of  theia  we  went  into  tlie  great  river 
tliat  divides  itself  in  two,  wliere  tlie  Hurons  with  some  of  tlie  Ottawas 

and  the  wild  men  that  had  wars  with  them  had  retired 

This  nation  have  wars  against  those  of  the  forked  river.  It  is  so  calied 
hecaose  it  has  two  branches,  the  one  towards  the  west,  the  other  to- 
wards the  south,  which  we  believe  runs  towards  Mexico,  by  the  tokens 
they  gave  us. 

It  is  not  presumption  to  say  that  the  Great  River  was  the 
Missouri,  and  that  the  fort  or  branch  which  runs  towards 
Mexico  was  the  Platte.    Radisson  also  says: 

Being  among  these  people,  they  told  us  the  prisoners  they  take  tell 
them  that  they  have  wars  against  a  nation,  against  men  that  balld 
great  cabins,  and  have  great  beards,  and  have  such  knives  as  we  have. 
.  .  .  .  They  showed  us  one  of  that  nation  that  was  taken  the  year 
before.    We  understood  him  not;  he  was  much  more  tawny  than  they 
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witb  whom  we  were We  were  informed  of  tliat  nation  that 

live  in  the  other  river.  These  were  men  of  extraordinary  height  and 
bigness,  that  made  ns  believe  they  had  no  communication  witli  them. 
....  They  have  fruit  as  big  as  the  heart  of  an  oriniak  [elk], 
which  grows  on  vast  trees  which  are  three  armsful  in  compass.  .  .  . 
They  have  a  kind  of  drink  that  makes  them  mad  for  a  whole  -ay. 

The  great  cabins  were  the  houses  of  four  aud  five  stories 
described  by  Father  de  Nica  and  by  Coronado  in  his  report  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  were  of  the  kind  delineated  by  our 
late  fellow  citizen,  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  his  report  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Navajo  country  {in  the  edition  published  by 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.,  in  1852).  The  fruit  was  the  nuts 
of  pine  trees,  mentioned  by  Father  de  Sica,  which  grow  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  California, 
growing  upon  trees  that  are  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  and  of  great  dimension.  The  nuts  are  in  the 
cones  of  the  trees,  which  are  from  two  to  five  inches  long. 
Many  thousand  pounds  of  these  nuts  are  sold  to  Mexicans  to- 
day. The  tawny  prisoner  was  an  African  slave  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  with  big  beards  and  knives  (swords).  They  found 
arrows  and  dishes  of  good  workmanship  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  voyagers,  and  learned  of  a  drink  that  made 
them  mad  a  whole  day,  which  was  an  alcoholic  distillation  of 
pulque,  a  produce  of  the  maguey  plant  It  is  still  a  favorite 
beverage  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  alike,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years'  use,  and  is  called  mescal  or  aguardiente.  The  fable 
of  the  men  of  extraordinary  height  and  bigness  will  be  ac- 
counted for  by  turning  back  to  the  expedition  of  Saldivar. 

Finally,  there  a.re  millions  of  men  living  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  who  can  confirm  what  is  said  regarding  its 
climate  and  natural  productions;  and  thousands  of  old  settlers 
are  still  living  who  have  seen  the  painted  ox  hides,  buffs,  stags, 
goats,  turkeys,  and  other  game  mentioned,  while  the  fishermen 
of  Lalie  Pepin  still  occasionally  catch  a  shovel-nosed  sturgeon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  the  diseovery  of  the 
Mississippi  by  Groseilliers  and  Eadisson  is  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical. 

Continuation  of  Eadisbon's  Third  Voyage. 

On  page  154  is  given  an  account  of  a  war  between  the  Sault 
(Ojibways)  and  Chriatinos,  resulting  in  peace  and  confederacy 
between  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
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the  Iroquois  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sioux  on  the  other.     The 
nanrative  continues  as  follows: 

We  arrivert  thtn  where  the  aifon  of  the  Saolt  ■was  wheie  wc  found 
some  rrenchmen  thit  came  up  ■witb  u^  %vho  thanked  us  kmdiy  for  to 
come  tnl  Tisit  tbenQ  ihe  wild  (Ktanaks  (Ottawasi  that  camt  with  us 
fouod  some  if  their  nation  slavei  who  nere  al«o  glad  lo  see  them 
For  all  they  weie  slayee  they  hid  meat  enough  wblch  tbey  had  not 
m  their  ow  n  country  so  plentiful  bemt  no  huntsmen  but  altogether 
fishers  4.S  for  tli>se  tow  trda  the  noitli  they  are  iiost  exptrt  in  iiuut 
ing  and  live  upon  n  thing-  else  the  most  part  of  the  vear  \V  e  wart 
long  there  before  we  got  acquainted  with  those  that  ne  desired  so 
much  and  thev  In  like  manner  had  a  fervent  des  re  to  know  us  as  we 
them  Hire  comes  a  company  of  Cbristinoa  from  the  Bay  of  the  ftorth 
feea  to  live  more  at  ease  !n  the  middle  of  wtods  and  forests  by  reason 
they  might  trade  witli  those  of  tbe  Siult  and  have  tbe  coDvenlency  to 
kill  more  beasts 

There  we  pissed  the  TMntcr  ini  learned  the  part  euHnties  that 
since  we  saw  hy  experience  Ihe  thnstmos  had  skill  in 

that  game  above  the  rest 

l\e  did  what  we  eouid  to  have  coirespondence  with  that  warlike 
nation  and  reconcile  tbem  with  the  Christinos.  We  went  not  tbere  that 
winter.  Many  were  slain  of  both  sides  the  summer  last.  The  wounds 
were  yet  fr^h,  wherefore  It  was  hard  to  conclude  peace  between  tbem. 
....  At  last  we  declared  our  mind  first  to  those  of  tbe  Sauit, 
encouraging  those  of  tbe  north  that  we  are  their  brethren,  and  that  we 
would  come  back  and  force  their  enemy  to  peace,  or  tlMit  we  would 
help  against  them.  We  made  gifts  one  to  another,  and  thwarted  a  land 
of  almost  fifty  leagues  before  tbe  snow  was  melted 

We  arrived,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  us,  men  and  women,  to 
a  river  side  where  we  stayed  three  weeks  making  boats.  Here  we 
wanted  not  fish.  During  that  time  we  made  feasts  at  a  high  rate.  So 
we  i-efresbed  ourselves  from  our  labors.  In  that  time  we  took  notice 
that  the  bnda  of  trees  began  to  spring,  which  made  us  make  more  haste 
and  be  gone.  We  went  up  tbat  river  eight  days  till  we  came  to  a  na- 
tion called  Pontonatenlck  and  Matonenock,— that  is,  the  Scratehers. 
There  we  got  some  Indian  meal  and  com  from  those  two  nations,  which 
lasted  us  till  we  came  to  the  first  landing  Isie. 

The  Ohristinos  are  now  in  readiness  to  leave  for  their  home 
in  their  boais  that  it  has  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  three  weeks  to  build.  Who  are  thej,  and  where 
is  their  home,  and  where  is  the  "first  landing  isle?"  First  in 
order,  that  there  shall  not  be  any  confusion  about  the  name 
of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  I  here  insert  a  paragraph  from  an  ex- 
tract from  Alexander  Henry's  "Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Canada,"  which  will  be  found  further  on : 
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On  the  sixteentli  [of  August],  we  reached  Lake  Winipegon,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  a  large  village  of  Chrlstinaux,  a  natlou  which 
I  had  not  previously  seen.  The  name  is  variously  written:  as  Uris- 
tinaux,  Klnistlneaux,  Killistlnoes,  and  Kliilstinaux. 

Sip  Alexander  Mackeuzie,  in  liis  "General  History  of  tlie 
Fur  Trade,"  on  pages  xci.-cxvi,  gives  an  extended  account  of 
the  Knisteneaux  Indians.  It  is  quite  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  but  I  make  a  quotation  of  that  part  relating  to  the 
country  they  occupy. 

These  people  are  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  eame  as  that  of  the  i>eople  who  Inhabit  the  coast  of  Ui^tisb 
America  on  the  Atlantic,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
continues  along  the  coast  of  Jjahrador  and  the  gulf  and  banns  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The  line  then  follows  the  Ottawa  river  to  its 
source;  and  continues  from  there  nearly  west  along  the  high  lands 
which  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  lake  Superior  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  It  then  proceeds  until  it  strikes  the  middle  part  o£  the  river  Winl- 
pic,  following  that  water  through  the  Lalie  Winipic,  to  the  discharge 
of  the  Saskatchiwine  into  it;  from  thence  it  accompanies  the  latter  to 
Port  George,  when  the  line,  striking  by  the  head  of  the  Beaver  river 
to  the  Elk  river,  nins  along  Its  banks  to  its  discharge  in  the  l,ake  of 
the  Hills;  from  which  it  may  be  carried  back  east  to  the  Isle  a  la 
Crosse,  and  so  on  to  Churchill  by  the  Missinlpi.  The  whole  of  the  tr.ict 
between  this  line  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  (except  that  ol  the 
Esquimaux  itt  the  latter),  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively  the  country  of 
the  Knisteneaux. 

On  page  liii,  which  is  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  canoe 
route  from  Oi-and  Portage  to  lake  Winnipeg,  we  find  this  addi- 
tional information. 

The  portage  of  Lac  Bois  Blano  ....  is  ooe  Hundred  and 
eighty  paces.  Then  follows  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  1  think  im- 
properly so  called,  as  the  natives  name  it  the  Lake  Pascau  Minac 
Sagalgan,  or  Dry  Berries.  Before  the  smallpox  ravaged  this  country 
and  completed  what  the  Nodowasis,  in  their  warfare,  had  gone  far  to 
accomplish,  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants,  the  population  was  very 
numerous.  This  was  also  a  favorite  part,  where  they  made  their 
canoes,  etc.,  the  lake  aboimding  in  fish,  the  country  round  it  being 
plentifully  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  rocky  ridges, 
that  form  the  boundary  of  the  water,  covered  with  a  variety  of  berries. 

When  t!ie  French  were  in  possession  of  this  country,  they  had  sev- 
eral trading  establishments  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  this  lake, 
Since  that  period,  the  few  people  remaining,  who  were  of  the  Algonquin 
nation,  could  hardly  find  subsistence;  game  having  become  so  scarce 
that  they  depended  principally  for  food  upon  fish,  aad  Wild  rice  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  tliese  parts. 
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I  cannot  omit  an  extract  from  cliap.  IX.,  pp.  137-140,  of  ^V. 
W.  Warren's  "History  of  the  Ojibways"  (volume  5  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society).  Mr,  Warren's 
History  was  written  during  the  years  1851  to  1853. 

A  few  years  after  the  great  convocation  of  northwestern  tribes 
[1G71],  and  treaty  wifli  the  French  nation  at  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  a  com- 
pany of  French  tradei-s  proceeded  up  the  west  coast  of  hake  Superior, 
;uiil  built  a  trailing  post  or  "fort"  (as  these  establishments  were  termed. 
in  thoae  days),  on  a  beautiful  bay  situated  on  the  lake  shore  a  few  miles 
above  ....  Pigeon  river,  and  known  as  "Grand  Portage," 
.  ,  ,  .  from  the  fact  that  a  portage  of  ten  miles  is  here  macie  to 
Pigeon  river,  to  avoid  the  rapids  which  preclude  navigation  even  for 
oaooes,  for  many  miles  above  the  entry  of  this  "bad  winding  stream." 

This  is  probably  the  first  permanent  post  erected  by  the  white  man 
In  the  region  of  country  comprised  within  the  present  limits  of  Minne- 
sota Territory.  It  was  built,  as  near  as  I  can  Judge  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  old  traders,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jeara  ago. 

The  great  quantity  of  beaver  existing  at  this  period  on  aU  the 
streams  emptying  into  Lalie  Superior,  and  especially  throughout  the 
country  watered  by  Kah-man-a-tig-wa-yah  and  its  tributaries,  together 
Tvith  the  great  docility,  harmless  character  and  friendly  disposition  ot 
the  section  of  the  Ojibways  occupying  this  district,  who  comprise  tbe 
northern  division  of  the  tribe,  were,  without  doubt,  the  leading  causes 
which  induced  the  French  here  to  build  their  first  "fort"  in  preference 
to  any  otner  spot  on  Lake  Superior. 

Frou  ill's  point,  also,  a  vast  region  of  unKiploi-ed  country  became 
open  to  their  indefatigable  enterprise,  in  a  northern  direction.  It  is 
by  this  loute  that  they  first  became  acquainted  with  the  remote  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  Ke  nis-te-no  and  Assinebolns,  with  whom  they  soon 
opened  a  com  muni  cation. 

Long  Ijefore  this,  the  UJibways  of  the  northern  division  had  already 
leached,  in  their  northern  progress,  the  country  of  tlie  Ke-nis-te-no  and 
Assincboins,  the  former  of  whom  lielonged  to  the  same  stock  as  them- 
selves, and  though  the  latter  were  of  Dakota  extraction,  yet  finding 
the  two  tribes  In  close  alliance  and  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Da- 
liotas,  thev  euteied  their  wigwams  in  peace,  and  joined  in  alliance  with 
them 

I  lecolleLt  of  having  read  in  some  boob  that  the  Assinebolns  had 
been  forced  into  an  alliance  by  the  Ke-nis-te-no  who  first  received  fire- 
arms fiom  the  British  by  the  route  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  led  me  to 
make  close  Inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  Indian  tradition 
says  differently  Esh  ke-bug-e-eoshe,  the  present  aged  and  respected 
chief  of  the  Pillager  Ojibways,  lived  many  years  in  his  youth  among 
these  tribes,  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  singul«H  alliance,  between  an  Algle  and  a  Dakota  tribe, 
first  happened. 
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"MaJiy  winters  before  they  tiocame  aware  oi  tlie  presence  ol  tlie 
white  nuiu  oQ  thia  great  island,  the  Yanbton  division  of  thu  great  JJa- 
feota  tribe  resicled  on  the  borders  of  the  great  western  prairies  near  tbe 
Red  Riyer  of  the  North.    They  numbered  many  hundred  lodges,  and 
their  warriors  prevailed  against  the  Ke-nis-te-no  toward  the  north  and 
west,  and  caused  them  to  lieep  under  the  shade  of  the  forests  and 
swamps  which  covered  their  hunting  grounds.    At  one  time  it  hap- 
penedi  as  it  often  does,  that  two  young  men  quarrelled  about  a  woman, 
and  one  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  jealousy  took  the  life  of  the  other. 
Both  belonged  to  numerous  and  important  families,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  'blood  for  blood,'  notwithstanding  his  relatives  wished 
to  buy  him  off,  the  murderer  was  killed.    .     .     ...    The  great  lanfe- 

ton  camp  became  a  scene  of  excitement,  and.  murders  occurred  daily, 
till  the  weaker  party,  consisting  of  a  thousand  lodges,  left  the  main 
camp  and  retired  by  themselves,  to  pursue  their  hunt  for  meat  to  feed 
their  women  and  children. 

"[This  strife  was  continued  until]  tho  smallBr  camp,  to  prevent 
their  total  eventual  extinction  ....  moved  towards  the  country 
of  the  Ke-nis-te-no,  with  whom  they  had  always  waged  a  never-ending 
warfare;  and  preferring  to  trust  themselves  to  their  generosity  rather 
than  to  the  vindictive  hatred  of  their  own  kindred,  they  collected  the 
women  and  children  whom  in  former  years  they  had  captured  from 
them  and  adopted  in  their  families.  These  they  placed  on  horses,  and, 
loaded  with  presents,  they  were  sent  to  the  great  Ke-nis-te-no  town 
.  .  .  .  with  the  peace  pipe  of  the  seceding  Dakotas,  requesting  to 
be  received  'in  their  lodges'  and  protected  from  the  lire  that  raged  in 
their  rear,  on  the  western  prairies.' 

"The  manly  and  compassionate  Ke-nls-te-no  sent  forty  of  their 
warriors  to  receive  them  into  their  country,  and  escort  them  Into  their 
village.  A  grand  council  was  held,  ....  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted as  allies  and  brothers Their  united  prowess  eventu- 
ally drove  the  Dakotas  from  the  northern  plains Shortly 

after  this  first  alliance,  the  Ojibway  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
and  lie  too  became  a  party  to  the  mutual  compact  which  has  been  kept 
unhroken  to  this  day." 

In  Prof.  Shea's  "Life  of  Marquette,"  is  found  another  refer- 
ence to  the  Ohristinos  and  their  home  (Historical  Collections 
of  Louisiana,  Part  4,  page  Ivii): 

The  Kllistlnaux  are  a.  nomad  people,  whose  rendezvous  we  do  not 
yet  know.  It  Is  northwest  of  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  they 
are  always  in  the  woods,  and  live  solely  by  their  bow.  They  passed 
by  the  mission  where  I  was  last  fall  In  two  hundred  canoes,  coming 
to  buy  merchandise  and  com,  after  which  they  go  to  winter  in  the 
woods;   In  the  spring  I  saw  them  again  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  "Relations  of  the  Jesuits," 
1669  70,  Ottawa  part.     This  mission  was  located  at  La  Pointe, 
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near  Bayfield  and  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  of  course  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Superior;  and  we  think  that  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Christines  crossed  the  lake  to  their  home  hy  way  of 
the  Grand  Portage  or  Pigeon  river  to  lake  Sagaigan  and  Lac 
Hoia  Blanc,  which  Mackenzie  described  in  its  palmy  days 
while  in  possession  of  the  French.  It  is  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  ou  the  islands  of  the  Sagaigan  (now  called  lake 
Saganaga)  was  the  "first  landing  isle,"  after  the  trying  and 
arduous  voyage  across  the  lake;  and  it  would  he  in  their  own 
country,  AH  the  country  to  the  south  of  what  became  t\e 
canoe  route  of  the  traders  belonged  to  the  Sioux,  their  deadly 
enemiea. 

We  now  resume  Badisson's  narrative  of  the  voyage: 

There  we  were  well  received  again.  We  made  gifts  to  the  elders  to 
encourage  the  young  men  to  liring  us  down  to  the  Freneli;  but  mightily 
mistaken,  foe  they  would  reply,  "Should  you  bring  us  to  be  killed? 
The  Iroquois  are  everywliere  about  the  river  and  undoubtedly  will  de- 
stroy us  if  we  go  down,  a.a<l  afterwards  our  wives  and  those  that  stayed 
behind.  Be  wise,  brethren,  and  oftfx  not  to  go  down  tiiis  year  to  tlie 
French.  Let  us  keep  our  lives."  We  make  many  private  suits,  but  all 
in  vain.  Tbey  vexed  us  most  that  we  had  given  away  most  of  our 
merchandise  and  swapped  a  great  deal  for  castors  Moreover,  they 
made  no  great  harvest,  being  but  newly  th«re.  Besides,  tiey  were  no 
great  himtsmen.  Our  Journey  was  broken  till  the  oext  year,  and  must 
perforce. 

That  summer  I  went  a  hunting,  and  my  brother  stayed  where  he 
was  welcome  and  put  up  a  great  deal  of  Indian  com  that  was  given 
him.  He  intended  to  furnish  the  wild  men  that  were  to  go  dowE  to 
the  French,  if  tliey  had  not  enough.  The  wild  men  did  not  perceive 
this;  for  if  they  wanted  any,  we  could  hardly  keep  it  for  ooir  use.  The 
winter  passed  away  in  good  correspondence  one  with  another.  We  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  nations  that  used  to  go  down  to  the  French,  which, 
rejoiced  them  the  more  and  made  us  pass  tliat  year  with  a  greater 
pleasure,  saving  that  my  brother  fell  into  the  falling  sicltness,  and 
many  were  sorry  for  it.  That  proceeded  only  from  long  stay  in  a  new 
discovered  country,  and  the  Idleness  eo-ntributed  much  to  it  There  is 
nothing  oomparabie  to  exercise.  It  Is  the  only  remedy  for  such  dis- 
eases.   After  he  languished  awhile  God  gave  htm  his  health  again. 

The  desire  that  everyone  had  to  go  down  to  the  French  made  them 
earnestly  look  out  for  castors.  They  have  not  so  many  there  as  in  the 
north  part,  so  in  the  beginnin'g  of  spring  many  came  to  our  Isle.  There 
were  no  less,  I  believe,  than  five  hundred  men  that  were  willing  to 
venture  themselves.  The  corn  that  my  brother  kept  did  os  a  world  of 
service.  ....  When  we  were  ready  to  depart,  her-e  comes  strange 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hurons,  whldi  I  thought  would  put  off  the 
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voyage.  There  was  a  council  held,  and  most  of  them  were  against  the 
going  down  to  the  French,  saying  that  the  Iroiiuois  were  to  bar  this 
year,  and  the  beet  way  was  to  Rtay  ail  the  following  year.  And  now 
the  enemy,  seeing  himself  frueti-ated  of  his  expectation,  would  not 
stay  longer,  tliinfeing  that  we  were  resolTed  never  more  to  go  down,  and 
that  the  next  year  there  would  be  a  bigger  company  and  better  able  to 
oppose  an  enemy.  My  brother  and  1.  seeing  ourselves  ail  out  of  hopes 
of  our  voyage,  without  our  com,  which  was  already  bestowed,  and 
without  any  merchandise,  or  scarce  having  one  knife  betwixt  us  botli, 
so  we  were  in  a  gi-eat  apprehension  lest  the  llurons  should,  as  they 
have  done  often  when  tlie  Fathers  were  In  the  country,  kill  a  French- 

Bering  the  equipage  reatly  and  many  more  that  thought  long  to 
depart  thence  for  merchandise,  we  upon  this  reeolved  to  call  a  public 
eonncil  In  the  place;  which  the  elders  hearing,  came  and  advised  ua 
not  to  undertalse  it,  giving  majiy  fair  words,  saying:  "Brethren,  why 
are  you  such  enemies  of  yourselves  to  put  yoiirselves  in  the  hands  of 
ttiose  that  waft  for  jou?  They  will  destroy  you  and  carry  you  away 
captives.  Will  you  iiave  your  brethren  destroyed  tbat  love  you,  being 
slain?  Who  then  will  come  up  and  baptize  our  children?  Slay  till  the 
nest  year,  and  t!ien  you  are  like  to  bare  the  number  of  six  bundled 
men  with  you.  Then  you  may  freely  go  without  intetmlsaion.  Xe 
shall  take  the  Clim-ch  aloi^  wfth  you,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
win  send  tbeir  children  to  be  taught  in  tbe  way  of  truth  of  the  Lord." 
Our  answer  was  that  we  will  speak  in  public,  which  granted,  the  day 
appointed  is  come.  There  gather  above  eight  hundred  men  to  see  who 
aliould  have  the  glory  in  a  round.  They  sat  down  on  the  ground.  We 
desired  silence.  The  elders  being  in  the  middle,  and  we  in  their  mid- 
dle, my  brother  began  to  speak.  "Who  am  I?  am  I  a  foe,  or  a  friend? 
If  I  am  a  foe,  why  did  you  suffer  me  to  live  so  loi^  among  yoa?  If 
I  am  a  friend,  and  if  you  take  so  to  he,  hearken  to  what  t  shall  say. 
You  know,  my  uncles  and  bretiirea,  that  I  baiiarded  my  life  going  up 
■with  you.  If  I  liave  no  courage,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  my  first 
coming  here?  If  you  have  more  wt  than  we,  why  did  you  not  use  it 
by  preserving  your  knives,  your  hatchets,  and  your  guns,  that  you  had 
from  the  French?  You  will  see,  if  the  enemy  will  set  upon  you,  that 
you  will  he  trapped  like  castors  in  a  tr^p.  How  will  you  defend  your- 
selves  like  men?  That  is  not  courageous  to  let  yourselves  be  caught 
like  beasts.  How  will  you  defend  your  villages?  with  castor  skins? 
How  will  you  defend  your  wives  and  children  from  the  enemy's  hands?" 

Then  my  brother  made  me  stand  up,  saying,  "Show  them  the  way 
to  make  ware  if  they  are  abJe  to  uphold  it"  I  took  a  gown  of  castor 
skins  that  one  of  them  had  upon  his  shoulder  and  did  beat  him  with 
it    I  asked  the  others  if  I  was  a  soldier.    "Those  are  the  arms  that 

kill,  and  not  your  robes Do  not  you  know  the  French  way? 

We  are  used  to  fight  with  arms  and  not  with  robes.  Yo«  say  that  the 
Iroquois  wait  for  you,  because  some  of  your  men  were  killed.  It  Is 
only  to  make  you  stay  until  you  are  quite  out  of  stock,  that  they  dis- 
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patch  you  with  ease.  Bo  you  tbink  ibnX  tBG  rrencli  will  come  up  here 
when  the  greater  part  o(  you  are  slain  by  your  own  fault?  Tou  Know 
tliey  caanot  come  up  withoiut  yon.  Shall  they  come  to  baptize  your 
dead?  Shall  yom-  children  learn  to  he  slaves  among  the  Iroquois  for 
their  fathers'  cowardness?  You  call  me  an  Iroquois.  Have  not  you 
seen  me  disposing  my  Ufe  with  you?  Who  has  given  yoa  your  life,  it 
not  the  French?  ....  If  you  ^'ill  deceive  them,  you  must  not 
think  they  ■will  come  auotber  time  for  shy  words  nor  desire.  You  have 
spohen  first,  do  what  you  will.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  venture  choos- 
ing to  die  like  a  man  rather  than  live  like  a  beggar.  Having  not  where- 
withal to  defend  myself,  farewell;  I  have  my  sack  of  corn  ready.  Take 
all  my  castors.  I  sihall  live  wiliout  yon."  And  then  1  departed  that 
company. 

This  very  remarkable  speech  entirely  changed  the  purpose 
of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  to  go.  Their  wives  got  th.eir 
bundles  ready. 

Our  equipage  was  ready  in  sbc  days.  We  embarked  ourselves.  We 
were  in  nnmber  about  live  hundred,  all  stout  men.  Wo  had  with  «a  a 
great  store  of  castors'  skins.  We  came  to  the  south.  We  now  go  to 
the  north,  to  oventate  a  band  of  men  that  went  before  to  give  notice 
to  others.  We  passed  the  lake  without  danger.  We  wanted  nothing, 
having  good  store  of  corn  and  nets  to  catcfi  fish,  which  are  plentiful 
In  the  rivers At  last  we  are  out  of  the  lakes. 

Each  one  leaves  and  hides  something  till  their  return,  and 
to  lighten  the  labor  down  the  Ottawa.  There  are  nearly  six 
pages  of  description  of  their  voyage  down  the  Ottawa  and 
accounts  of  fights  with  Iroquois.  After  the  Iroquois  left  them 
they  turned  to  come  to  their  journey's  end,  and  went  down  the 
swift  stream  without  making  any  carriage.  The  canoe  in 
which  Badi&son's  brother  was,  with  several  of. the  wild  men, 
tnnved  over  in  the  rapids,  and  they  were  in  great  peril.  The 
brother  (GroselUiers)  lost  his  book  of  notations  of  the  last 
year,  but  none  of  the  bearer  skins. 

The  Iroquois  got  a  great  way  before  us,  not  well  satisfied  to  have 
stayed  for  us,  having  lost  seven  of  their  men;  two  of  them  wei'e  not 
nimble  enough,  for  our  bullets  and  arrows  made  tliem  stay  for  good  and 
all.  Seven  of  our  men  were  siek,  who  had  barely  escaped  from  boing 
drowned,  and  two  were  wounded  by  the  Iroquois. 

The  next  day  we  went  on  without  any  delay  or  encounter 

We  came  to  Quebec,  where  we  are  saluted  with  the  thundering  of  the 
guns  and  batteries  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  three  ships  that  were  then 
at  anchor,  which  would  have  gone  back  to  France  without  castors  if 
we  had  not  come.    We  were  well  treated  for  five  days.    The  Governci 
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made  gifts  and  sent  two  biigantlnea  to  bring  «s  to  Urn  Three  Rivers, 
where  ve  arrived  the  second  day.    On  the  fourth  day  they  went  away. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  three  years'  voyage  and  a  few  monHiB, 
After  so  much  paia  and  danger  God  was  so  merciful  as  to  bring  as  baelc 
safe  to  our 'dwelling,  where  the  one  was  made  much,  of  by  his  wife, 
the  other  by  his  friends  and  kindred 

They  went  away  the  next  day,  and  we  stayed  at  home  at  rest  that 
year.  My  brother  and  I  considered  whether  we  should  discover  what 
■we  had  seen  or  no;  and  because  we  had  not  a  fiilJ  and  whole  discovery, 
which  was  that  we  have  not  been  in  the  Bay  of  She  North,  not  knowing 
anything  but  by  the  report  of  the  wild  Christinos,  we  would  make  no 
mentiou  ol  it  for  fear  that  those  wild  men  should  tell  us  a  lib.  We 
would  have  made  a  discovery  of  it  ourselves  and  have  an  assurance, 
before  we  should  discover  anything  of  it. 

My  wish  to  make  this  paper  as  short  as  is  practicable,  with 
making  it  Inte-Uigible,  prevents  my  repeating  the  text  of  the 
story  or  quotations.  The  extracts  made  from  Alexander 
Henry's  Travels  and  from  Eadisson  give  these  Indians  the 
name  Christinos.  Warren  calls  them  Kenistenos;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Knisteneaux.  All  refer  to  the  same 
tribe  and  place  them  at  the  same  home,  north  of  lake  Su- 
perior; and,  of  course,  the  only  way  to  get  there  was  by 
crossing  the  lake  to  Grand  Portage  and  by  way  of  the  Groseil- 
liere  river,  mentioned  by  Henry  in'  his  description  of  the  canoe 
route  of  the  fur  trade  in  1775.  Franquelin's  map  of  lake 
Superior  in  1G88  has  located  this  river  as  entering  the  lake 
near  the  point  now  called  Grand  Portage.  (For  a  copy  of  this 
map  see  page  230,  vol.  4,  of  the  "Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America.")  The  extracts  from  Henry's  Travels  and  Mac- 
kenzie's "General  History  of  the  Fur  Trade"  will  make  this 
whole  country  familiar  to  the  reader  and  will  locate  the  home 
of  the  Christinos  and  Sioux  without  mistake.  Mackenzie's 
description  of  Lac  Bois  Blanc  and  Lake  Pascau  Minac  Sagai- 
gan,  or  Dry  Berries,  indicates  an  Indian  paradise  which  would 
be  the  location  of  the  "first  landing  isle." 

The  assumption  that  the  Indians  and  Frenchmen  crossed 
lake  Superior  in  their  canoes  may  be  a  little  too  much  for 
the  credulity  of  some  persons.  For  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
misapprehension  on  that  point,  I  insert  a  paragraph  from  the 
history  of  the  "Birdh.  Bark  Canoe"  to  be  found  further  on,  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  called  "Peace  River,  a  Cano<^  Voyage  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  late  Sir  George  f 
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(Goveinoi    Hon   Hiidions  B^y  Compdn^)  m  lb2s       On  pige 
41,  Note  II     Light  Cwioes     we  reid 

The  anoe  du  Mj.itre  was  of  <!!X  tatliom  measuretl  within  anfl 
tie  canoe  da  Nord  about  four  moie  fr  les=  The  ordinari  rew  for 
the  former  wt.  sixteen  or  e  ghteen  «iiid  for  tlie  Htttr  e  ght  or  n  ne 
The  larger  could  stand  acv  «torm  in.  Likes  Huron  and  Superior  but 
it  was  ever  the  habit  of  vovage  tt  a^old  the  eiicount  r  as  mucli  aa 
possible  Their  ordinary  loid  nib  one  hundied  ani  twentv  pletes,  of 
ninety  pounds  each  say  five  tons  -with  men  and  passengtrs  baggage 
fhey  always  earned  paeaenger*.  say  from  four  to  ei^ht  oi  even  more 
in  case  of  children  I  ntver  heaid  of  such  a  canoe  be  u^  ^^  lecked  or 
npset  or  swamped  th^  swam  like  ducks  If  overtaken  as  w  is  often 
the  case  m  a  loi^  iiaierse  from  (joint  to  point  or  aci'os>  large  bays 
m  the  big  lahes,  the  heavy  parla  [red  cajivas  oilclotb]  used  to  be 
thro^  u  ovei  the  goods  a'^  a  storm  decs  and  then  skilled  strength  and 
pluck  with  the  tnistj  bark  did  the  work 

This  extract  was  taken  from  tlie  journal  of  the  late  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Archibald  McDonald, 
who  accompanied  Sir  George  Simpson  on  this  voyage, — a  man 
daring  all  his  life  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  It  is  supposed 
that  tlie  text  is  intelligible  enough  without  remark  to  the 
close  of  the  Third  Voyage. 

Ba^DKSOS'S  POUBTH   VoYAfiE, 

The  Fourth  Voyage  commenced  in  the  suramer  of  1658, 
after  the  brothers  had  stayed  at  home  for  a  year;  and,  as  we 
ehaU  see,  Radisson  gives  a  more  satisfactory  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  places  they  visited,  and,  the  incidents  are  more 
distinctly  stated.  I  shall  omit  much  that  would  be  interest- 
ing, but  will  not  omit  such  parts  as  I  deem  necessary  to  show 
how  these  men  became  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced trade  and  commerce  in  Minnesota. 

In  taie  spring  following  we  were  in  hopes  to  meet  some  company, 
haying  been  so  fortunate  in  the  year  before.  Now  during  the  winter, 
whether  it  was  that  my  brother  revealed  to  his  wife  what  we  had  seen 
in  our  voyage  aJid  what  we  further  intended,  or  however  it  came  to 
pass,  it  was  known;  bo  mucli  that  tke  Father  Jesuits  were  desirous 
to  find  out  a  way  how  they  might  get  down  the  castors  from  the  Bay 
of  the  North  by  the  Sacgnes,  and  so  make  themselves  mastei^  of  that 
trade.  They  resolved  to  make  a  trial  as  soon  as  the  ice  would  permit 
them.  So  to  discover  our  intentions  they  were  very  earnest  with  me 
to  engage  myself  In  that  voya^,  to  the  eud  that  my  brother  would 
give  over  his,  which  1  utterly  denied  them,  knowing  that  they  could 
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never  bring  It  about,  because  I  heard  the  wild  men  say  that  although 
the  war  l>fi  easy,  tie  wild  men  that  ore  fed  at  theb-  doors  would  have 

hindered  them,  because  tbej  make  a  livelihood  by  that  trade 

DuriQg  that  time  we  made  our  proposition  to  the  Governor  of  Que- 
bec, that  we  were  wiliing  to  venture  our  lives  for  the  gwod  of  the  coun- 
try and  go  to  travel  to  the  remotest  countries.     ...     .     . 

The  Governor  gave  them  leave  on  the  conditioH  that  they 
should  carry  two  of  his  servants  along  with  them,  and  should 
give  him  a  moiety  of  the  profits. 

My  brother  was  vexed  at  such  an  unreasonable  demand,  to  take 
!nexi)erienced  men  to  tbelr  ruin.  AH  onr  knowledge  and  d^ire  de- 
pended on  this  last  voyage,  besides  tliat  tho  Governor  should  compare 
two  of  his  servants  to  us,  that  have  ventured  our  lives  ao  many  years 
and  maintained  the  country  by  our  generositT  in  tlie  presence  of  aU; 
neither  was  there  ons  that  had  the  courage  to  undertake  what  we  bad 
done.  We  made  the  Governor  a  slight  answer,  and  to!d  hire  far  our 
part  we  knew  what  we  were,  discoverers  before  governors.  If  the 
wild  men  came  down,  the  way  for  ihsm  ks  for  us,  and  that  we  ^ould 
be  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  his  company,  but  not  of  that  of  his  serv- 
ants. The  governor  was  much  displeased  at  this,  and  commanded  us 
not  to  go  without  his  leave.  We  desired  the  Fathers  to  speak  to  him 
about  it.  Our  addresses  were  slight  because  of  the  shame  was  put 
upon  them  the  year  before  by  their  return;  besides  they  stayed  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  there  themselves. 

After  some  delay  and  conference  with,  the  wild  men  that 
had  come  down  from  the  upper  lake,  with  whom  they  were 
acquainted,  mostly  of  the  Sault  nation,  they  resolved  to  start. 
The  wUd  men  started  first,  but  promised  to  Radisson  and  his 
brother  that  they  would  -wait  for  them  two  days  at  the  Lake 
of  St.  Peter. 

We  did  not  let  them  wait  so  long,  for  that  very  night,  my  brother 
Laying  the  keys  of  the  borough  as  being  captain  of  the  place,  we  em- 
barked ourselves lleing  come  opposite  to  the  Tort,  they 

ask  who  is  there.  My  brother  tells  his  name.  Evei^yone  knows  what 
good  services  we  had  done  to  the  country;  and  they  loved  us.  the  in- 
habitants as  well  as  the  soldiers.  The  sentry  answered  him,  "God  give 
yon  a  good  voyage." 

I  omit  the  description  of  the  passage  up  the  Ottawa  and 
onward,  although  a  hazardous  and  laborious  one,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie. 

We  came  after  to  a  rapid  that  makes  the  separation  between  the  lafee 
of  the  Hurons  and  that  which  we  call  the  Superior  or  Upper  take,  for  that 
the  wild  men  hold  it  to  be  the  longer  and  broader,  besides  a  great 
many  Islands,  which  mate  it  appear  of  bigger  extent    This  rapid  was 
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formerly  tlie  residence  of  those  witli  ■whom  we  were.  ....  We 
made  cottages  at  our  advantage,  and  found  tbe  truth  of  what  those 
men  had  often  told  ns,  that  if  onee  we  coBid  come  to  that  place  we 
should  make  good  cheer  of  the  white  fish.  The  bear,  the  castors,  and 
the  oriniact  showed  tuemselves  often,  bnt  to  their  cost;  indeed  it  was 
to  us  lifee  a  tetrestrial  pai-adise.    .... 

But  the  season  was  far  spent,  and  diligence  required  us  to  leave 

that  place The  weather  was  agreeable  when  we  began  to 

navigate  upon  tlrat  great  extent  of  water,  fiMing  it  st>  calm  and  the  air 

so  clear We  found  a  small  river.     I  was  so  curious  lliat  I 

inquired  of  my  dearest  friends  the  name  of  the  stream.  They  named  It 
FavalnckkomesiJis,  wSiich  signifies  a.  &mall  river  of  copper.  I  ask  him 
the  reason.  He  tohl  me  "Come,  and  I  will  show  you  the  reason  why." 
It  was  Bot  two  hundred  paces  in  the  wood  where  many  pieces  of  cop- 
per were  uncovered;  further  he  told  me  that  the  mountain  1  saw  was 
of  nothing  else.  Seeing  it  so  fair  and  pure,  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a 
piece  of  it,  hut  tliey  hindered  me,  telling  my  brother  there  was  more 
where  we  were  to  go 

From  this  place  we  went  along  the  coasts,  whlcb  arc  most  dellglrtful 
and  wondrous,  for  It  is  Nature  that  made  It  so  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
the  spirit,  and  the  i>elly.  As  we  went  along  we  saw  banks  of  sand  so 
high  that  one  of  out"  wild  men  went  up  for  curiosity;  being  there,  he 
sJiowed  no  more  than  a  crow.  That  place  is  most  dangerous  when 
there  Is  any  storm,  being  no  landing  place  so  long  as  the  sandy  banks 
are  under  water;  an!  when  the  wind  blows,  that  sand  rises  by  a 
strange  kind  of  whirling  that  aw  able  to  choke  the  passengers.  One 
day  you  will  sec  fifty  Hraall  mountains  at  one  side,  and  the  next  day, 
if  the  wind  changes,  on  the  other  side 

After  this  we  came  to  a  remarkable  place.  It  is  a  bank  of  rocks 
that  the  wild  men  made  a  sacrifice  to;  they  call  it  Nanitoucksinagoit, 
which  signifies  the  likeness  of  the  devil.  They  fling  much  tobacco  and 
other  things  in  tte  veneration.  It  is  a  thing  most  incredible  that  that 
lake  should  be  so  boisterous,  that  the  waTes  of  it  should  have  the 
strength  to  do  what  I  have  to  say  In  this  discourse;  first,  that  it  Is  so 
high  and  so  deep  that  It  is  impossible  to  climb  up  to  the  point.  There 
come  many  sorts  of  birds  that  make  their  uests  here,  tbe  goilants, 

which  is  a  white  sea-bird  of  aie  bigness  of  a  pigeon It  la 

like  a  great  portal,  by  reason  of  the  beating  of  the  waves.  The  lower 
part  of  the  opening  is  as  big  as  a  tower,  and  grows  bigger  in  going  up. 
There  is,  I  believe,  sis  acres  of  land  aboie  It.  A  ship  of  500  tons  oould 
pass  by.  so  big  is  the  arch.  1  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Fortal  of  St. 
Peter,  because  my  name  is  so  called,  and  that  I  M-as  the  first  Christian 
that  ever  saw  It.  There  are  In  that  place  eaves  very  deep,  caused  by 
the  same  violence.  We  must  look  to  ourselves,  and  take  time  with  our 
small  boats.  The  coast  of  rocks  Is  five  or  six  leagues,  and  there  scarce 
a  place  to  put  a  boat  in  assurance  from  the  waves.  When  the  lake  is 
agitated  the  waves  go  into  these  concavities  with  force  and  make  a 
most  terrible  noise,  most  like  the  shooting  of  great  guns. 
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For  a  description  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  of  the  Grand 
Portal,  see  Foster  and  Whitney's  "Report  on  the  Geology  of 
the  Lake  Superior  I;and  District"  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  4,  Spe- 
cial Session,  March,  1851). 

Some  days  afterwards  we  arrived  to  a  very  beautiful  point  of  sand 
where  there  are  three  beautiful  islands,  that  we  called  the  Trtnltr. 
,  .  .  .  We  discovered  a  bay  very  deep,  where  a  river  empties  itself 
with  a  noise  for  ftie  quantity  and  depth  of  the  water.  We  must  stay 
there  three  days  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to  make  the  trainage,  which 
was  about  six  leagues  wide.  So  done,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river.  ....  We  found  meadows  that  were  about  ten 
leagues  square,  as  smooth  as  a  board.  We  went  up  some  Ave  leagues 
further,  where  we  found  some  pools  made  by  the  castors.    We  must 

brealt  them  that  we  may  pass Being  come  to  the  height, 

we  must  drag  our  boats  over  a  trembling  ground  for  the  space  of  an 

Having  passed  that  place,  we  made  a  carriage  through  the  land 
for  two  leagues.  The  way  was  well  beaten  because  of  ttie  comers 
and  goers,  who  thus  shorten  their  passage  by  eight  days  less  than 
would  be  required  to  pass  around  the  point  that  goes  very  far  out  in 

that  great  lake In  the  end  of  that  point,  thait  goetii  very 

far,  there  is  an  island,  ae  I  was  told,  all  of  copper.  This  I  have  not 
seen.  They  say  that  from  the  island  of  copper,  which  Is  a  league  in 
the  lak^  when  they  are  minded  to  thwart  it  in  a  fair  and  calm  weather, 
beginning  from  sunrislng  to  sunset,  they  come  to  a  great  island,  from 
whence  they  come  the  next  morning  to  firm  land  at  the  other  side^ 

The  crossing  from  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  is  undoubt- 
edly by  the  portage  across  Keweenaw  point  and  Isle  Boyale; 
but  the  distances  are  without  doubt  quite  too  far,  for  it  is 
estimated  as  six  score  and  ten  leagues.  The  Indians  and 
Frenchmen,  however,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  it  a  great 
distance,  especially  when  they  had  to  cross  it  in  their  small 
canoes. 

Five  days  after  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  company 
of  ChrlstinoK  that  -b  ere  io  their  cottages.  They  were  transported  for 
Joy  to  see  us  come  buck.  3'hey  made  much  of  us,  and  called  us  men 
indeed,  to  perform  our  promise  to  come  and  see  them  again.  We  gave 
them  great  gifts,  which  caused  some  suspicion,  for  it  is  a  very  jealous 
nation  But  the  short  stay  that  we  madf  took  awpy  that  jealousy. 
We  went  on  and  came  to  a  hollow  river  which  waa  a  quarter  ot  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Many  of  our  wild  men  went  to  win  the  shortest  way 
to  their  nation,  and  we  were  then  three  and  twenty  boats,  for  we 
met  with  some  in  that  late  that  joined  with  us  .and  came  to  keep  us 

company,   in   liopes    to   get   knives   from    us Seven    boats 

Btajed  of  the  nation  of  the  Sault,    We  went  on  half  a  day  before  we 
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conld  eome  to  tte  landii^  place,  and  were  forced  to  mate  anotner  car- 
riage, a  point  of  two  leagues  long  and  some  sixty  paces  broad.  As  we 
came  to  the  otlier  side,  ive  >ivere  in  a  bay  of  ten  leagues  about,  if  we 
had  gone  in.  By  going  about  that  same  point,  we  passed  a  strait,  for 
that  point  was  rery  nigh  the  other  side,  which  is  a  cape  very  much 
elevated  like  pyramids.  That  point  should  be  a  very  Ht  place  to  build 
a  fort,  as  we  did  the  spring  Icdlowiog.  In  that  bay  there  is  a  channel 
where  we  take  great  store  of  iishes,  stui^eons  of  a  vast  bigness,  and 
pikes  of  seven  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  this  bay  we  landed.  The  wild 
men  gave  tSianka  to  that  which  they  worship,  we  to  the  God  of  Gods, 
to  see  ourselves  in  a  place  where  we  must  leave  our  navigation  and 
forsake  our  boats  to  undertake  a  harder  piece  of  work  in  hand,  to 
which  we  were  forced.  The  men  told  us  that  we  had  live  great  days' 
journeys  before  we  should  arrive  where  their  wives  were.  We  foresee 
the  hard  task  that  we  were  to  undergo  by  carrying  our  bundles  upon 
our  backs.  They  were  used  to  it  Here  everyone  for  himself  and  God 
for  all. 

We  finding  ourselves  not  able  to  perform  such  a  taj^,  and  as  they 
could  not  well  tell  where  to  find  their  wives,  lest  the  Nadoneceronons 
have  wars  against  their  nation  nJid  forced  them  from  their  appointed 
place,  my  brother  and  I  consulted  what  was  best  to  do,  and  declared 
our  will  to  them,  which  was  thus:  "Brethren,  we  resolve  to  stay  hei'C, 
being  not  accustomed  to  make  any  carriage  on  onr  Imeks  as  you  are 
wont.  G<.'  you  and  look  for  your  wives.  We  will  bnlld  us  a  fort  here. 
And  seeing  that  you  are  not  able  to  carry  all  your  merchandise  at  once, 
we  will  keep  them  for  you,  and  wiD  stay  for  you  fourteen  days.  Be- 
fore the  time  expires  you  will  send  to  us  if  your  wives  are  alive,  and 
if  you  find  them  they  will  fetcli  what  you  leave  here  and  what  we 
have.  For  their  pains  they  shall  receive  gifts  from  us.  So  you  will 
see  us  in  your  country.  If  tLey  be  dead,  we  will  spend  all  to  be  re- 
venged, and  will  gather  up  the  whole  country  tor  the  next  spring,  for 
that  purpose  to  destroy  those  that  were  the  causers  of  their  death, 
and  you  shall  see  our  strength  and  valor.  Although  there  are  seven 
thousand  figlitmg  men  in  one  village,  you  will  see  that  we  will  make 
them  run  away,  and  you  shall  kill  them  to  your  best  liking  by  the 
very  noise  of  our  arms  and  our  presence,  who  are  the  Gods  of  the 
earth  among  those  people," 

They  wondered  very  much  at  our  resolution.  The  nest  day  lliey 
went  their  way,  and  we  stay  for  our  assurance  in  the  midst  of  many 
nations,  being  but  two  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 

They  built  a  fort,  and  after  twelve  days  they  saw  about 
fifty  young  men  approaching,  with  some  of  their  former  com- 
panions. 

They  offered  to  carry  our  baggage,  being  come  on  purpose.  .  .  . 
We  went  away  free  from  any  burden,  whilst  those  poor  mfeerabie 
thought  themselves  happy  to  carry  our  equipage,  for  the  hope  that 
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they  had  that  we  shoultl  give  them  a  brass  ring,  or  an  awl,  or  a  necdla 
There  came  above  fonr  Jnmdred  persons  to  see  ua  go. 

After  leaving  their  fort  tiiej  marched  four  days,  and  came 
to  the  shores  of  a  lake  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  boats. 
The  next  day  they  embarked  and  arrived  by  water  at  a  village 
of  a  liundred  cabins  without  palisades.  They  were  received 
with  loud  outcries,  and  the  women  especially  manifested  their 
friendship  and  welcome.  They  distributed  presents  to  the 
men,  women  and  children,  making  great  speeches,  and  prom- 
ising to  be  their  friends  and  to  help  to  destroy  their  enemies. 
After  this  business  had  been  settled,  the  winter  came  on  and 
the  snows  began  to  fall.  They  made  preparations  for  their 
winter  hunting,  and  each  was  informed  of  a  rendezvous  for 
meeting  after  two  months  and  a  half  in  the  winter,  at  a  small 
lake,  where  they  were  to  advise  what  they  should  do. 

During  ttia  time  we  sent  messengers  everywhere,  to  give  special 
notice  to  all  manner  of  persons  and  nations,  that  within  five  moons 
the  feast  of  death  was  to  be  eelehrated.  and  that  we  should  appear  to- 
gether and  explain  what  the  devil  should  command  us  to  say,  and  then 
present  them  presents  of  peace  and  union. 

After  quite  an  interesting  description  of  a  distressing 
winter,  in  which  many  die  of  starvation,  and  without  much 
account  that  is  intelligible  as  to  how  they  came  back,  we  And 
the  mention  of  two  men  who  visit  them  from  a  strange  land; 
and,  after  relating  some  incidents  of  this  visit,  they  say  these 
men  were  Nadoneseronons,  that  they  were  much  respected, 
and  that  nobody  durst  ofEend  them  because  they  were  upon 
their  land.  These  Indians  had  come  to  malie  some  inquiry 
about  the  great  feast  that  the  messehgers  had  given  notice  of, 
for  they,  the  brothers,  tell  them  "the  convenientest  place  to 
celebrate  that  great  feast."  This  visit  had  another  purpose 
without  doubt,  for  some  two  moons  afterward  carae  that  spe- 
cially noted  visit  of  the  eight  ambassadors,  of  which  Badisson 
gives  the  history  as  follows: 

After  them  came  eight  ambassadors  from  the  nation  of  the  Naflones- 
eronons,  that  we  will  call  now  the  Mation  of  the  Beef.  Those  men  each 
had  two  wives,  loaded  with  oats,  corn  tliat  grows  in  that  country,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  with  other  grains.  It  was  to  present 
to  us,  which  we  received  as  a  great  favor  and  tolien  of  friendship;  but 
it  had  been  welcome  if  they  had  brought  it  a  month  or  two  before. 
They  made  great  ceremonies  in  greasing  our  feet  and  legs,  and  we 
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painted  tiiem  with  red.  Tliey  stripped  us  naied,  and  put  upon  us  cSotli 
of  bufE  and  of  white  castors.  After  this  they  weeped  upon  oiir  heads 
until  we  were  wetted  hy  their  tears,  and  made  us  smoke  in  their  pipes 
after  they  kindled  them.  It  was  not  in  common  pipes,  but  pipes  of 
peace  and  of  war,  that  they  pull  out  but  very  seldom,  when  there  is 
occasion  for  heaven  and  earth.  ITiis  done,  they  pei-fumed  our  clotnes 
and  armor  one  after  another,  and  to  conclude  did  throw  a  quantity  ol 
tobacco  into  the  lire.  We  told  them  that  they  prevented  us,  for  letting 
OS  know  that  all  persons  of  their  nation  caiae  to  visit  us,  that  wemight 
dispose  of  them. 

The  next  morning  they  were  called  by  our  interpreter.  We  under- 
stood not  a  word  of  their  language,  being  quite  different  from  that  of 
those  we  were  with.  They  arrived,  they  sat  down.  We  made  a  place 
for  us  more  elevated,  to  be  more  at  our  ease  and  to  appear  in  more 
state.  We  borrowed  their  calumet,  saying  that  wo  are  in  their  country, 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  us  to  carry  anything  out  of  our  own  country. 
That  pipe  Is  of  a  red  stone,  as  big  as  a  fist  and  as  long  as  a  band.  TJie 
small  reed  Is  as  long  as  five  feet,  in  breadth  and  thickness  of  a  thumb. 
There  is  tied  to  it  the  tail  of  an  eagle  all  painted  over  with  several 
colors  and  open  like  a  fan,  or  like  that  makes  a  kind  of  a  wheel  wben 
he  shuts.  The  top  of  the  stick  is  covered  with  feathers  of  ducks  and 
ather  birds  that  are  of  a  fine  (.olor  W  e  to>k  the  tail  of  the  eagle  and 
instead  of  it  we  hung  twelve  iron  bows  in  the  same  minner  ai  the 
feathers  were,  and  a  blade  dl  out  it  along  the  staff  a  hatchet  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  that  calumet  over  it  and  all  our  armors  about  it 
«n  forks.  Everyone  smoked  his  pipe  of  tobacco  nor  thev  never  go 
without  it.  During  that  while  tl  ert  was  a  great  ilence  W  e  prepared 
some  powder  that  was  little  m  etted,  and  the  good  powder  was  precious 
to  us.  Our  interpreter  told  them  in  our  name,  "Bretbren,  we  have  ac- 
cepted of  your  gifts.  You  are  called  here  fo  know  oor  will  and  pleas- 
ure, which  are  as  follows:  first,  we  take  you  for  our  brethren  by  tak- 
ing you  into  our  protection;  and,  to  Sbow  you,  we,  instead  oE  the  eagle's 
tail,  have  put  some  of  our  armor,  to  the  end  that  no  enemy  shall  ap- 
proach to  break  the  affinity  that  we  make  now  with  you."  Then  we 
took  the  twelve  irons  off  the  bows  and  lifted  them,  telling  them  tliat 
those  points  shall  pass  over  the  whole  world  to  defend  you,  and  to  de- 
stroy your  enemies  that  are  ours.  Then  we  put  the  irons  in  the  same 
place  again.  Then  we  took  the  sword  and  bade  them  have  good  cour- 
age, that  by  our  means  they  should  vanquish  their  enemy.  After  we 
took  the  hatchet  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  we  turned  round 
about,  telling  them  that  we  should  kill  those  that  would  war  against 
them,  and  that  we  would  make  forts  that  they  should  come  with  more 
assurance  to  the  feast  of  the  dead.  That  done,  we  throw  powder  In 
the  fire,  that  had  more  strength  than  we  thought;  it  made  the  brands 
fly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  We  intended  to  make  them  believe  that 
it  was  some  of  our  tobacco,  and  make  them  smoke  as  they  made  us 
emoke.  But  hearing  such  a  noise,  and  they  seeing  that  the  lire  fled 
ot  every  side,  without  any  further  delay  or  look  for  so  much  time  as 
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to  look  (or  the  door  of  the  cottage,  one  ran  one  way,  another  another 
way;  for  they  never  saw  a  sacritlce  of  tobacco  bo  violent.  They  vfent 
all  away,  and  we  only  stayed  In  the  place.  We  followca  them  to  reas- 
sure them  of  their  faintings.  We  visited  them  in  their  apartments, 
where  they  received  us  all  tremljling  for  fear,  believing  really  by  that 
same  means  that  we  were  the  devils  of  the  earth.  There  was  nothing 
but  feasting  for  eight  days. 

The  time  now  was  nlgb  that  we  most  go  to  the  rendezvous;  this 
was  betwist  a  small  lake  and  a  meadow.  Being  arrived,  most  of  ours 
were  already  in  their  cottages.  In  three  days'  time  there  arrived  eigh- 
teen several  nations,  and  came  privately,  to  have  done  the  sooner.  As 
we  became  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  we  held  a  council.  Then 
the  shouts  and  cries  and  the  encouragements  were  proclaimed^  that 
a  fort  should  be  builded 

In  two  days  this  was  finished.  Some  thirty  young  men  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  beef  arrived  there,  having  nothing  but  bows  and  arrows, 
with  very  short  garments,  to  be  the  nimbler  in  Phasing  the  stags.  The 
Irons  of  their  arrows  were  made  of  stags'  pointed  horns  very  neatly, 
Thej  were  all  proper  men,  and  dressed  with  paint.  They  were  the  dis- 
coverers and  the  foreguard.  We  kept  a  round  place  in  the  middle  of 
our  cabin,  and  covered  it  with  long  poles  with  skins  over  them,  that 
we  might  have  shelter  from  the  snow.  The  cottages  were  all  in  good, 
order;  in  each  ten  or  twelve  companies  or  families.  That  company 
was  brought  to  that  place  where  there  was  wood  laid  for  the  fires.  The 
snow  was  taken  away,  and  the  earth  covered  with  deal  tree  boughs. 
Several  kettles  were  brought  there  full  of  meat.  They  rested  and  ate 
above  five  hours  without  speaking  one  to  another.  The  considerablest 
of  our  companies  went  and  made  speeches  to  them.  Afterwaivl  one 
takes  his  bow  and  shoots  an  arrow,  and  then  cries  aloud,  then  speaks 
some  few  words,  saying  that  tliey  were  to  let  them  know  that  tiio  cid- 
ers of  their  village  were  to  come  the  morrow  to  renew  the  friendship 
and  to  make  it  with  the  French,  and  that  a  great  many  of  their  young 
people  came  and  bi-ought  them  some  part  of  their  ways  to  take  their 
advice,  for  they  had  a  mind  to  go  against  the  Christinos,  who  were 
ready  for  tliem,  and  they  in  tike  manner  to  save  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  were  scattered  In  many  cabins  that  night,  expecting  those 
that  were  to  come.  To  that  purpose  there  was  a  vast  large  place  pre- 
pared some  hundred  paces  from  the  fort,  where  everything  was  ready 
for  tbe  receiving  of  those  persons.  They  were  to  set  their  tents  that 
they  bring  upon  their  backs.  The  pearches  were  put  out  and  planted 
as  we  received  the  news,  the  snow  put  aside,  and  the  boughs  of  trees 
covered  the  ground. 

The  following  day  they  arrived  with  an  incredible  pomp 

The  first  were  young  people  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  buck- 
lers on  their  shoulders,  upon  which  wei-e  represented  all  manner  of 
figures,  according  to  their  knowledge,  as  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  tei^ 
restrial   beasts,   about  its   feathers  very   artlilcially   painted.    Most  of 
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the  men  their  faces  were  all  over  dabbed  w  ith  several  colors 
lliev  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  their  crown  of  their  heads  tie  it  and 
put  at  the  end  of  it  s-  me  smill  pearls  or  fume  Turkev  stones  to  bind 
their  hpads  The*  have  a  robe  coiamonly  made  of  a  t>nake  s  skin 
where  they  tie  several  bears  paws  or  give  i  form  to  fome  bits  of 
huffs  horns  and  put  it  about  the  said  rohe  ihev  grease  themselves 
mth  \erv  thick  grease  and  mingle  it  in  reddiijh  earth  \ihich  they 
bom  as  we  our  bricks  TVith  this  stuff  they  get  their  hair  to  Stand 
up  They  cut  some  dtwn  of  svian  or  other  fjwl  that  hath  a  white 
feather  and  cover  with  it  the  crown  of  their  heads  Iheir  ears  are 
pierced  m  five  places  tlie  holes  are  so  big  that  jour  little  finger  might 
pafes  tUrouth  They  haTL  jeliow  waie  that  the^  make  with  copper 
made  like  a  t-tar  or  half  moon  and  there  hing  it  Many  hive  Turkeys 
Thev  are  clothed  n  ith  uriniack  and  stat,^  skins  but  very  light  liivery 
one  had  the  skm  of  a  rrow  hanging  at  his  girdle  iheir  i-tockings  are 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  with  their  own  porke  pick  work  Ihey 
have  very  handsome  shoes  laced  veiy  thRk  ail  oier  with  a  piece  sown 
to  the  Bide  of  the  heel  which  was  of  hair  ot  bntt  which  trailed  above 
half  a  foot  upon  the  earth  or  rather  on  the  saow  Ihey  had  swords 
and  hnives  of  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  hatchets  very  ingenio-nsly 
done  and  clubs  of  ■wood  made  like  back  swoid'i  some  made  f  f  a  round 
held  that  I  admired  It  When  they  kill  their  enemy  thev  cut  oft  the 
tuft  of  ha  r  and  tie  it  about  their  arms  Aftei  all  they  have  a  white 
tobe  made  of  castors  skins  painted 

Those  having  passed  through  the  middle  of  ours  thit  were  ranged 
at  every  side  of  the  way  the  elders  came  with  great  gravity  and  mod 
esty  coveted  with  bufC  coats  whlth  hung  down  to  the  ground  fcverj 
one  had  m  his  hand  a  pipe  ot  council,  set  with  precious  jewels.  They 
had  a  sack  on  their  shoulders,  and  that  which  holds  it  grows  in  the 
middle  of  their  stomachs  and  on  their  shoulders.  In  this  sack  all  the 
world  is  enclosed.  Their  face  Is  not  painted,  but  their  heads  dressed  as 
the  foremost.  Then  the  women  laden  like  unto  so  many  mules,  their 
burdens  made  a  greater  show  than  they  themselves;  but  I  su.piK>se  the 
weight  was  not  equivalent  to  its  bigness.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
appointed  place,  where  the  women  unfolded  their  bundles,  and  hung 
their  skins  of  which  their  tents  are  made,  so  that  they  liad  houses  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

After  they  rested  they  came  to  the  biggest  cabin  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  There  were  fires  kindled.  Our  captain  made  a  speech  of 
thanksgiving,  which  would  be  long  to  write  it.  We  were  called  to  the 
council  of  new  come  chief,  where  we  came  in  great  pomp,  as  you  siiall 
hear.  First  they  came  to  make  a  sacritice  to  the  French,  being  Gods 
and  masters  of  all  things,  as  well  of  peace  as  of  war,  making  the 
knives,  the  hatchets,  and  the  kettles  rattle,  etc. ;  that  they  came  purposely 
to  put  themselves  under  their  protection;  moreover,  that  they  came 
to  bring  them  back  again  to  their  country,  having  by  their  means  de- 
stroyed their  enemies  abroad  and  near.  So  said,  they  present  ua  with 
gifts  of  castors'  skins,  assuring  us  that  the  mountains  yrers  elevated. 
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tie  valleys  risen,  the  ways  very  smooth,  the  boughs  of  trees  cut  down 
to  go  with  more  ease,  and  bridges  erectecl  over  rivers,  for  not  to  wet 
our  feet;  that  the  doors  of  their  villages,  cottages  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  open  at  any  time  to  receive  us,  being  we  kept  them 
alive  by  our  merchandise.  The  second  gift  was,  that  they  would  die  in 
their  alliance,  and  that  to  certify  to  all  nations  by  continuing  the  peace, 
and  were  willing  to  receive  them  and  assist  them  in  their  country,  being 
well  satisfied  they  were  come  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  dead.  The 
third  gift  was  to  have  one  of  the  doors  of  the  fort  opened,  if  need 
required,  to  receive  and  keep  them  from  the  Uhrlstluos  that  come  to 
destroy  them;  being  always  men,  and  tlie  heavensi  made  them  so, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  before  to  defend  their  country  and  their 
wives,  which  Is  the  dearest  thing  they  bad  in  the  world,  and  In  all 
times  they  were  esteemed  stout  and  true  soldiers,  and  that  yet  they 
would  make  it  appear  by  going  to  meet  them;  and  they  would  not 
degenerate,  but  show  by  their  actions  that  tLey  were  as  valiant  as  their 
forefathers.  The  fourth  gift  was  presented  to  us,  which  was  of  bult 
skins,  to  desire  cur  assistance  for  being  the  masters  of  their  lives,  and 
could  dispose  of  tliem  as  we  would,  as  well  of  the  peace  as  of  the  wars, 
and  that  we  might  very  well  see  that  they  did  well  to  go  defend  their 
own  country;  that  the  true  means  to  get  the  victory  was  to  have  a 
thunder.    They  meant  a  gun,  calling  it  miniskoicb. 

Tlie  speech  being  finished,  they  entreated  us  to  be  at  tiie  feast.  We 
go  presently  back  again  to  fui'nish  us  with  wooden  bowls.  We  made 
four  men  carry  our  guns  afore  us,  that  we  charged  with  powder  alone, 
because  of  their  unskillfulness  that  they  might  have  killed  their  fathers. 
We  each  of  us  had  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  dagger.  We  had 
a  roll  of  pwbepick  about  our  heads,  which  was  as  a  crown,  and  two 
little  boys  that  carried  the  vessels  that  we  had  most  need  of;  this  was 
our  dishes  and  our  spoons.  They  made  a  place  higher  and  most  ele- 
vate, knowing  our  customs,  in  the  middle  for  us  to  sit,  where  we  had 
the  men  lay  our  arms.  Presently  come  four  elders,  with  the  calumet 
kindled  in  their  hands.  They  present  the  candles  to  us  to  smoke,  and 
four  beautiful  maids  that  went  before  us,  carrying  bears'  skins  to  put 
under  us.  When  we  were  together,  an  old  man  rises  and  throws  our 
calumet  at  our  feet,  and  iDids  them  take  the  kettles  from  the  fire,  and 
spoke  that  he  thanked  the  sun  that  never  was  a  day  to  him  so  happy 
as  when  he  saw  those  terrible  men  whose  woMs  make  the  earth  to 
quake;  and  he  sang  a  while.  Having  ended,  he  came  and  covered  u» 
with  Ills  vestment,  and,  all  naked  except  his  feet  and  legs,  he  salth, 
"Ye  are  masters  over  us;  dead  or  alive,  you  have  the  power  over  us, 
and  may  dispose  of  us  at  your  pleasure."  So  done,  lie  takes  the  calumet 
of  the  feast,  and  brings  It,  so  a  maiden  brings  us  a  coal  of  Are  to  kindle 
it.  So  done,  we  rose,  and  one  of  us  begins  to  sing.  We  bade  the  inter- 
preter to  tell  them  we  should  save  and  keep  their  lives,  taking  them  for 
onr  brethi-en;  and,  to  testify  that,  we  shot  off  all  our  artillery,  which 
was  of  twelve  guns.  We  draw  onr  swords  and  long  knives  to  our 
defence,  if  need  should  require,  which  put  the  men  in  such  a  terror 
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tliat  tiey  knew  not  what  was  best,  to  run  or  stay.    We  tlirow  a  liand- 
ful  of  powder  in  tiie  fire  to  make  a  greater  noise  and  smoke. 

Our  songs  toeing  finished,  we  began  our  teeth  to  work.  We  Iiad 
there  a  bind  of  rice,  much  like  oats.  It  gi-ows  in  the  wafer  in  three  or 
four  feet  depth.  There  is  a  God  that  sho-n-s  himself  In  every  country, 
almighty,  full  of  goodness,  and  the  preservation  of  those  poor  people 
who  know  him  not 

Having  next  described  Tlie  maimer  of  gathering  the  grain, 
and  of  dressing  and  cooking  it,  the  narrative  continues : 

After  the  feast  was  over,  there  come  two  maidens  bringing  where- 
withal to  smoke,  the  one  the  pipes,  tlie  other  the  fire.  They  offered 
first  CO  one  of  the  elders  that  sat  down  by  us.  When  lie  had  smoked, 
he  bids  them  give  it  us.  This  being  done,  we  went  back  to  our  fort 
as  we  came.  The  day  following  wc  made  the  principal  persons  oome 
together  to  answer  to  their  gifts.  Being  come  with  great  solemnity, 
there  we  made  our  interpreter  tell  them  that  we  were  come  from  tlie 
other  side  of  tlie  great  salted  lake,  not  to  kill  them  l)Ut  to  mate  tiem 
live;  acknowledging  you  for  our  brethren  and  children,  whom  we  will 
love  henceforth  as  our  own.  Then  we  gave  them  a  kettle.  The  second 
gift  was  to  encourage  them  in  all  tbeir  undertakings,  telling  them  tbat 
we  Itked  men  that  generously  defend  themselves  against  aU  their  ene- 
mies; and  as  we  were  masters  of  peace  and  wars,  we  are  to  dispose 
tlie  afCalrs  that  we  should  see  an  universal  peace  all  over  the  earth; 
and  that  this  time  we  could  not  go  and  force  the  nations  that  were  yet 
further  to  condescend  and  submit  to  our  will,  but  that  we  would  see  the 
neighlKtring  countries  in  peace  and  union;  that  the  Christinoa  were 
our  brethren,  and  have  frequented  them  many  winters;  that  we  adopted 
them  for  our  cliildren,  and  took  them  under  our  protection;  that  we 
should  send  them  ambassadors;  that  I  myself  should  make  tJiem  come 
and  conclude  a  general  peace;  that  we  were  sure  of  their  obedience  to 
us;  that  the  first  that  should  break  the  peace  we  would  be  their  enemy, 
and  would  reduce  them  to  powder  with  our  lieavenly  fire;  that  we  had 
the  word  of  the  Ohrlstinoa  as  well  as. theirs,  and  our  thunders  should 
serve  us  to  make  wars  against  those  that  would  not  submit  to  our  will 
and  desire,  which  was  to  see  them  good  friends,  to  go  and  make  wars 
against  the  upper  nations  that  do  not  know  us  as  yet  The  gift  was 
of  sis  hatchets.  The  third  was  to  oblige  them  to  receive  our  proposi- 
tions, likewise  tbe  Christines,  to  lead  them  to  the  dance  of  union, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  death's  feast  and  banijuet  of  kindred. 
If  they  would  continue  the  wars,  that  was  not  the  means  to  see  us 
again  in  their  country.  The  fourth  was  that  we  thanked  them  for 
making  us  a  free  passage  through  their  countries.  The  gift  was  two 
dozen  knives.  The  last  was  of  smaller  trlfies,  6  graters,  2  dozen  awls, 
3  dozen  needles,  6  dozen  looking-glasses  made  of  tin,  a  dozen  little 
bells,  6  Ivory  combs,  with  a  little  vermlUion.  But  for  to  make  a  recom- 
pense to  the  good  old  man  that  spoke  so  favorably,  we  gave  him  a 
latchet.  and  to  the  elders  each  a  blade  for  a  sword,  and  to  the  two 
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maidens  that  served  us  two  necklaces,  wbich  we  put  about  their  necto, 
and  two  bracelets  for  their  arms.  The  last  gift  was  in  general  for  all 
the  women  to  love  ns  and  give  us  to  eat  when  we  should  come  to  their 
cottages.  The  company  gave  us  great  Mo!  ho!  ho!,  that  is,  thanks. 
Our  wild  men  made  othei-s  for  their  interest. 

A  company  of  about  fifty  were  deepatehed  to  warn  the  Cliristinos 
of  what  we  had  done.  I  went  myself,  where  we  arrived  the  third  day, 
early  in  the  morning.  I  was  received  with  great  demonstration  of 
friendship.  AH  that  day  we  feasted,  danced  and  sang,  I  compared 
that  place  before  to  the  butteiy  of  Paris,  for  the  great  quantity  of  meat 
that  they  used  to  have  there:  but  now  will  compare  it  to  that  of  Lon- 
don. Tbere  I  received  gifts  of  all  soils  of  meat,  of  grease  more  titian 
twenty  men  cotild  carry.  The  custom  is  not  to  deface  anything  that 
they  present.  There  were  above  sis  hundred  men  in  a  fort,  with  a 
great  deal  of  baggage  on  their  shoulders,  and  did  draw  It  upon  light 
sleds  made  very  neatly.  1  have  not  seen  them  at  their  entrance,  for 
the  snow  blinded  me.  Coming  back,  we  passed  a  lake  hardly  frozen, 
and  the  sun  [shone  upon  it)  for  the  most  part,  for  I  looked  a  while 
steadily  on  it,  so  I  was  troubled  with  tills  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  mean  while  that  we  were  there,  arrived  above  a  thousand 
that  had  not  been  there  but  for  those  two  redoubted  nations  that  were 
to  see  them  do  what  they  never  before  bad,  ....  plays,  mirths, 
and  battles  for  sport,  going  and  coming  with  cries;    each  played  his 

Here  follows  a  deseriptioii  of  the  drums  and  the  manner 
of  playing  on  ihem.  These  sjiorts  continued  fourteen  days, 
dnring  which  time  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  received  more 
than  three  hundred  castors'  skins  as  presents,  but  they  were 
so  far  away  that  they  did  not  bring  five  to  the  French. 

This  feast  ended,  everyone  returns  to  his  country  well  satiMied. 
To  be  as  good  as  our  words,  we  came  to  the  nation  of  the  beef,  which 
was  seven  small  journeys  from  that  place.  We  promised  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  Ohristinos  that  the  next  spring  we  should  come  to  their  side 
of  the  upper  lake,  and  there  they  should  meet  us,  to  come  into  their 
country.  We  being  arrived  among  that  nation  of  the  beef,  we  wondered 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  town  where  were  great  cabins  most  covered  with 
skins  and  other  close  mats.  They  told  us  that  there  were  7,000  men. 
This  we  believed.  These  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep.  If 
any  one  did  trespass  upon  the  other,  his  nose  was  cut  off,  and  often 
the  crown  of  his  head.  The  maidens  have  all  manner  of  freedom,  but 
are  forced  to  marry  when  they  come  to  the  age.  The  more  they  bear 
children  the  more  they  are  respected.  I  have  seen  a  man  having  four- 
teen wives.  There  they  have  no  wood,  and  make  provisions  of  moss 
for  their  firing.  This  their  place  Is  environed  witli  pearches  which  are 
a  good  distance  one  from  another,  that  they  get  In  the  valleys  where 
the  buff  use  to  repair,  upon  which  they  do  live.    They  sow  com,  but 
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tlieir  harvest  is  small.    The  soil  Is  good,  but  the  cold  hinders  it,  ana 

the  gi-ain  very  small Tbe  people  stay  not  there  all  the 

year;  they  retire  in  winter  towards  the  woods  o£  the  north,  where  they 
kill  a  quantity  of  castors,  and  I  say  that  there  are  not  so  goocl  in  tlie 
whole  world;  but  not  in  such  store  as  the  Uhrlstinos,  but  far  better. 

We  stayed  there  six  weeks,  and  came  back  with  a  company  of 
people  of  the  nation  of  the  Sault,  that  came  along  with  us  laden  with 
booty 

Groseilliers  and  Badisaon  have  now  returned  from  their 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  Sious  or  Sadoneseronons.  Their 
(ort,  where  the  two  strangers  and  eight  ambassador  came  to 
visit  them,  was  probably  at  the  outlet  of  Rainy  lake,  where 
there  was  a  trading  post  under  the  French  during  their  suprem- 
acy, later  a  post  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued, until  within  a  few  years,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Our  great  authority  as  to  the  history  of  Indian  tribes  in  Min- 
nesota is  William  W.  Warren,  and  I  quote  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  great  and  favorite  home  of  the  Sioux  when  the 
Ojibways  commenced  the  invasion  of  their  territory.  It  is 
found  in  chapter  xiii,  page  175,  of  volume  5,  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  Collections. 

The  region  of  country  from  which  the  Mississippi  derives  its  source, 
iB  covered  with  innumerable  fresh  and  clear  water  lakes  connected 
with  one  another,  and  Sowing  into  the  "Father  of  Rivera'  through 
mpid  and  meandering  streams.  All  these  lakes  and  streams  abound 
with  fish  of  the  finest  species  and  flavor.  In  T,*eeh,  Winnepeg,  Cass. 
and  oliier  of  the  larger  lakes,  the  whitefish  are  found  equal  in  size  to 
the  celebrated  whitefish  In  Lake  Superior.  And  so  are  also  the  salmon 
trout  which  (curious  enough)  are  to  be  fo-und  only  In  Puk-a-gum-ah  and 
Trout  lakes.  Muscallonge  have  been  found  to  grow  to  the  great  size 
of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length.  Brook  trout,  sturgeon  and  catfish 
are  not  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Falls  of  St, 
Anthony, 

The  shores  of  these  beautiful  lakes  are  lined  with  groves  of  the  tall 
pine,  and  the  useful  maple  from  which  the  Indian  manufactures  sugar. 
The  birch  tree  also  abounds,  from  which  the  Ojibway  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  procure  the  covering  to  his  wigwam,  and  material  for 
the  formation  of  his  ingeniously  wrought  caooe.  In  many  of  these 
lakes  wtiich  lie  clustered  together  witbin  an  area  of  several  hundred 
miles,  the  wild  rice  grows  In  large  (luantities  and  most  luxuriantly, 
affording  tlie  Indian  an.  important  staple  at  subsistence. 

In  former  times  this  region  of  country  abounded  in  buffalo,  moose, 
deer,  and  bear,  and  till  within  thirty  years  past,  in  every  one  of  Its 
many  water  courses,  the  lodges  of  the  valuable  and  industrious  beaver 
were  to  be  found. 
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rossessing  these  manifold  advantages,  this  country  has  always  heen 
a  favorite  home  and  I'CHort  tor  the  wild  Indian,  and  ova'  its  whole  ex- 
tent battle  fields  are  pointed  oat  where  different  tribes  have  battled 
for  its  possession. 

The  attention  ot  the  Ojibways  was  early  directed  to  it.  Th«y 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  powerful  and  wide-spread  Dakotas,  whom, 
after  many  years  of  severe  fighting,  they  eventually  forced  to  seek  for 
new  honies  fartUer  w  estward,  and  they  in  turn,  took  possession  and 
have  kept  to  tliis  d'ay  t3ie  large  aad  beautiful  lakes  which  Conn  the 
eourees  of  the  "Great  River." 

On  pages  188-191  we  leara  that  the  noted  chief  Bi-aus-wah 
made  hie  home  at  Sandy  Lake  about  1730,  and  that  about  the 
year  1745  the  Ojibway  pioneer  hunters,  braving  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies,  first  permanently  planted  their  wigwams 
on  the  shores  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  and  Lac  CoutereiUe  (Courtea 
Oreilles),  in  northwestern  WiscoDsin. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  "General  History  of  the 
Fur  Trade,"  on  page  Isii,  says: 

Lake  Wlnipic  is  the  great  reservoir  of  several  large  rivers,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  the  River  Nelson  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  first  in 
rotation,  nest  To  that  I  liave  just  described,  is  the  Assiniboin  or  Red 
River,  wluch,  at  tie  distance  of  forty  miles  coastwise,  dlsembc^ues  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Lake  Winipic.  It  alternately  receives  those  two 
denominations  from  Its  dividing,  at  tlie  distance  of  abont  tiiirty  miles 
from  the  lake,  into  two  lai^e  branches.  Xiie  eastern  branch,  called  the 
Red  River,  i-uus  in  a  southern  dire<!tion  to  near  t!he  head  waters  of  the 

Mississippi The  country  on  either  side  is  but  partially 

supplied  with  wood,  and  consists  of  plains  covered  with  herds  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  elk,  especially  on  the  westL^rn  side.  On  the  eastoiii  side 
are  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  level, 
abounding  in  boavcr,  bears,  moose-deer,  fallow-deer,  fcc.,  &c.  The  na- 
tives, who  are  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
considered  as  the  natives  of  Lake  Superior.  This  country,  being  near 
tbe  Mississippi,  in  also  inhabited  by  the  Nadownsis,  who  are  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  former;  the  head  of  the  water  beinK  (.lie  war-line, 
they  are  in  a  continual  state  of  hostiltty;  and  though  the  Algongulns 
are  equally  brave,  the  others  generally  outnumber  them;  it  is  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  latter  contJuue  to  venture  out  of  the 
woods,  which  form  their  only  protection,  tliey  ivlll  soon  lie  cxtirii.itcd. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  finer  coiuatry  In  the  world  for  the  residence  of 
uncivilized  man,  than  that  which  occupies  the  space  between  this  river 
and  Lake  Superior.  It  abotuids  in.  everytliing  necessary  to  the  wants 
and  comfort  of  such  a  people.  Fish,  venison,  and  fowl,  with  wild  rice, 
ire  in  great  plenty;  while,  at  (he  same  fimi:  their  subsistence  requires 
tliat  bodily  exorcise  so  ni^cessary  to  health  and  vijror.     .... 
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The  Other  braneli  is  called  after  tlie  trlDe  of  the  ^"aaa^^-asla,  who 
Aere  go  by  the  name  of  A-Ssinibolns,  and  are  the  principal  Inhabitants 
of  tt.  It  rans  from  off  the  uorlh-northwest,  and.  in  the  latitude  of  51i 
west  and  longitude  103J,  rising  In  the  same  mountains  as  the  river 
Danphin,  of  which  1  shall  speak  In  due  order.  They  mnst  have  sepa- 
rated from  their  nation  at  a  time  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  iive  in 
peace  witii  the  Algonquina  and  Knisteneaux. 

Parkman,  in  the  introduction  to  "La  Sallo  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West,"  page  xxv,  says: 

At  length,  in  1C58,  two  daring  tradora  penetrated  to  Lake  Superior, 
wintered  there,  and  brought  back  tales  of  the  ferocious  Sious,  and  of 
a  great  western  river  on  whioii  thoy  dwelt. 

Continuing,  on  page  220,  the  narrative  of  Radisson,  we 
read  -. 

We  were  twelve  days  before  we  could  overtake  our  company  that 
went  fo  the  lake.  The  spring  approaches,  which  is  the  littct^t  time  to 
kill  the  oriniack.  A  wild  man  and  I  with  my  brother  killed  that  time 
above  six  hundred,  besides  other  beasts.  We  came  to  the  lake  side 
■with  much  pains,  for  we  sent  our  wild  men  before,  and  we  two  were 
forced  to  make  carriage  five  days  through  the  woods.  After  tliat  wa 
met  with  a  company  that  did  ns  a  great  deal  of  seivice,  for  they  car- 
ried what  we  had,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  before  three 
days  ended.  Here  we  made  a  fort  At  our  arrival  we  found  at  least 
twenty  cottages  full. 

One  very  fair  evening  we  went  to  find  what  we  hid  before,  which 
we  find  In  a  good  condition.  W^e  went  abont  to  execute  our  resolution, 
forseeing  that  we  must  stay  that  year  there,  for  which  we  were  not 
very  sorry,  being  resolved  to  know  what  we  heard  before.  We  waited  ■ 
until  the  ice  should  vanish,  but  received  Inews]  that  the  Octanaks  built 
a  fort  on  the  point  that  forma  that  bay,  which  resembles  a  small  lake. 
We  went  towaivls  it  with  all  speed.  We  had  a  great  store  of  booty 
which  we  would  not  trust  to  the  wild  men,  for  the  occasion  makes  the 
thief.  We  overload  our  elide  on  that  rotten  ice,  and  the  further  we 
went  the  sua  was  stronger,  which  made  our  trainage  have  more  dif- 
fleulty.  I  seeing  my  brother  so  strained,  1  took  tne  slide,  which  waa 
heavier  than  mine,  and  he  mine.  Being  in  that  extent  above  four 
leagues  fi-om  the  ground,  we  sunk  down  about  the  one  half  of  my  leg 
in  the  lee,  and  must  advance  in  spite  of  our  teeth.  To  leave  our  booty 
was  to  undo  us.  We  atrived  so  that  I  hurt  myself.  Insomuch  that  I 
could  not  stand  upright,  nor  any  further.  This  put  us  in  great  trouble, 
TJpon  this  I  advised  my  brother  to  leave  me  with  hie  sled.  We  put  the 
two  sleds  one  by  another,  I  took  some  clothes  to  cover  me.  After  I 
stripped  myself  from  ray  wet  clothes,  I  layed  myself  down  on  the 
lied;  my  brother  leaves  me  to  the  keeping  of  that  good  God.  We  had 
not  above  two  leagues  more  to  go.  He  makes  haste  and  came  there 
in  time,  and  sends  wild  men  for  me  and  the  sleds.    There  we  found 
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the  perfldiousnees  of  the  Octanaks.  Seeing  us  In  estremlty,  they  would 
prescribe  us  laws.  We  promiseiJ  them  whatever  they  asted.  They 
came  to  fetch  me 

We  came  to  the  seaside,  where  we  find  an  old  house  all  demolished 
and  battered  with  Ijullets.  We  were  told  that  those  tliat  came  there 
were  of  two  nations,  one  of  the  wolf,  the  other  of  tbe  long-Horned  Ijeast. 
,     .    .     .    They  tell  iia  particulars  of  Europeans 

We  went  from  tale  to  isle  all  that  snmmer.  We  plucked  abundance 
of  ducks,  as  of  all  other  sort  of  fowls;  we  wanted  not  fish  nor  fresh  meat. 
We  were  well  beloved,  and  [thay]  were  overjoyed  that  we  promised 
them  to  come  with  such  ships  as  we  invented.  This  place  has  a  great 
store  of  cows.  The  wild  men  bill  thom  not  except  for  necessary  use.  We 
went  further  in  the  bay  to  see  the  place  that  they  were  to  pass  that  sum- 
mer. The  river  comes  from  the  lake  and  empties  itself  in  the  river  of 
Sagnes,  called  Tadousack,  which  Is  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  great  river 
of  Canada,  as  where  we  were  in  the  Bay  of  the  North.  We  left  in  this 
place  our  marks  and  rendoavons.  'JSie  wild  men  that  brought  us  de- 
fended us  above  all  things,  tf  we  would  come  directly  to  them,  that  we 
should  by  no  means  land,  and  so  go  to  tlie  river  to  the  other  side,  that 
is,  to  the  north,  towai-da  the  sea,  telllDg  ue  that  those  people  were  very 
treacherous 

They  clothe  themselves  all  over  wili  castors'  skins  in  winter,  and 
with  stags'  skins  in  summer.  They  are  the  best  huntsmeB  ot  all  Amer- 
ica, and  scorn  to  catch  a  castor  in  a  trap They  have  the  same 

tenents  as  the  nation  of  the  beef,  and  their  apparel  from  top  to  toe. 
....  a  nation  called  among  themselves  neuter.  They  speak  the 
beef  and  Cliristlnos'  speedi,  being  friends  to  both 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  there  came  a  company  of  men  that  came 
to  see  us  from  the  elders,  and  brought  us  furs  to  entice  us  to  sec  them 

again The  boats  ready,  we  embark  ourselves.    We  were 

700.  There  was  not  scon  such  a  company  to  go  down  to  the  French. 
There  vrere  above  400  Christines'  boats  that  brought  us  their  castors, 
In  hopes  that  the  people  would  give  some  merchandise  for  them. 
.  .  .  .  The  company  that  we  had,  fiiled  above  atH)  boats.  There 
were  boats  that  carried  seven  mea,  and  the  least  two.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  that  embarking,  for  all  the  young  women  went  in  stark 
naked,  their  hair  hanging  down,  yet  it  is  not  the  custom  to  do  so.  I 
thought  it  their  shame,  but  contrary  they  think  it  excellent  ana  old 
custom  good.  They  sing  aloud  and  sweetly.  They  stood  in  tlieir  boats, 
and  remained  In  that  posture  half  a  day,  to  encourage  us  ti>  coiue  and 
lodge  with  them  again.  Therefore  they  are  not  altogether  ashamed 
to  show  us  all,  to  Intice  us,  and  to-  animate  the  men  to  defend  them- 
selves valiontiy  and  come  and  enjoy  them. 

In  two  days  we  arrived  at  the  Kiver  of  the  Sturgeon,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantity  of  sturgeons  that  we  took  there.  Here  we 
were  to  make  our  provlsious  to  puss  the  lake  some  fourteen  days.  In 
the  said  time  we  dried  above  a  thousand  of  sturgeons.  Tbe  women 
followed  us  close;    after  otir  aboilo  tht're  two  days  they  overtook  ns. 
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We  had  aeveral  false  alarms,  wliicli  put  us  in  several  troubles.  They 
wondered  to  liave  found  a  orj-anck  dead  npon  tbe  place,  with  a  bullet 
in  his  body.  There  thousand  lies  were  forged.  Therefore  we  go  from 
thence,  b«t  before  we  come  to  the  long  point  whei-eof  we  spoke  before 
....  we  perceive  smolie.  We  go  to  discover  what  it  was,  and 
by  ill  luclc  we  found  it  was  an  Iroquois  boat  of  seyeu  men,  who  doubt- 
less stayed  that  winter  In  the  Late  of  the  Hnrons,  and  came  there  to 
discover  somewhat.  ....  As  they  saw  us,  away  they,  as  swift 
aa  tbeir  heels  could  drive.  Thej  left  their  boat  and  all.  They  to  the 
woods,  and  were  pursued,  but  in  vain,  for  they  were  gone  before  three 
hours.  The  pursueis  came  back:;  one  brings  a  gun,  one  a  batcbet,  the 
other  a  kettle,  and  so  forth.  The  conncil  was  called,  where  it  was  de- 
creed to  go  back  and  put  ofE  to  go  down  to  the  French  till  the  next 
year.  This  vexed  us  sore  to  see  such  a  fleet  and  such  aa  opportunity 
come  to  nothing,  foreseeing  that  such  another  may  be  laot  la  ten  years. 
We  were  to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary,  but  they  checked  ua 
soundly,  saying  we  were  virorse  than  enemies  by  persuading  them  to 
go  and  be  slaiu.  In  this  we  muit  let  their  feat  pass  over,  and  we  back 
to  the  River  of  the  Stui^eons,  ^1  eie  we  found  oui  wives,  very  busy 
In  killing  those  creatures  that  come  there  to  multiply  We  daily  hear 
some  new  report;   all  everywhere  enemies  bv  tanc* 

We  in  the  mean  time  busy  ouiaelvee  in  the  good  of  our  country, 
which  win  recompense  us  badly  for  such  tiil  and  labor.  Twelve  days 
are  passed,  in  which  time  we  gained  wme  hopes  of  fair  words.  We 
called  a  council  before  tlte  company  was  disbanded  vi"here  we  repre- 
sented that,  if  they  were  discoveiers  they  would  not  have  valued  the 
loss  of  their  kettle,  knowing  w  11  they  were  to  g  t  another  where  their 
army  lay,  and  if  there  should  be  an  army  it  should  appear,  and  we  IQ 
such  a  number  they  could  be  well  alraid  and  turn  back.  Our  rcHiaons 
were  heard  and  put  in  execution.  The  next  day  we  embarked,  saving 
the  Christines  that  were  afraid  of  a  sight  of  a  boat  made  of  anotiier 
stuff  than  theirs,  that  they  went  back  as  we  came  where  the  Iroquois 
boat  was.    Our  words  proved  true,  and  so  we  proceeded  in  our  way. 

Being  come  nigh  the  Sault,  we  found  a  place  where  two  of  these 
men  sweated,  and  for  want  of  covers  buried  themselves  in  tlie  sand 
by  the  water  side  to  keep  their  bodies  from  the  flies  called  maringoines, 
which  otherwise  had  killed  them  with  their  stings.  We  thwarted  those 
two  lakes  wltli  great  pleasure,  having  the  wind  fair  with  us.  It  was 
a  greet  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  boats,  and  so  isany  that  never  had 
before  commerce  with  the  French.  So  my  Iwother  and  I  thought  we 
should  be  welcomed.  But,  0  Covetousmess,  thou  art  the  cause  ot  many 
evllsl  We  made  a  small  sail  to  every  boat;  everyone  strove  to  be  not 
the  last.  The  wind  was  double  ways  favorable  to  us.  The  one  gave  ua 
rest,  the  other  advanced  us  very  much,  which  we  wanted  because  of 
tile  above  said  delay.  We  now  are  come  to  the  carriages  and  swift 
streams  to  get  the  Lake  of  the  Castors.  We  made  them  with  a  courage, 
promptitude,  and  hunger  which  made  us  go  with  haste  as  well  as  the 
wind.    We  go  down  all  the  great  river  wit&out  any  encounter,  till  we 
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come  to  the  Long  Sault,  where  my  brother  some  years  before  mado  a. 
shipwreck.  Being  in  that  place  we  had  worlt  enougii.  The  first  thing 
we  saw  was  several  boats  that  the  enemy  had  left  at  the  river  side. 
This  put  great  fear  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Nor  they  nor  we  could 
tell  what  to  do;  and  seeing  nobody  appear,  we  sent  to  discover  what 
^hey  were.  The  discoverers  call  ua,  and  bid  us  come,  that  those  who 
^ere  there  could  do  «a  no  harm. 

You  must  know  that  seventeen  French  made  a.  plot  with  foui-  Algon- 
guins  to  make  a  league  with  three  score  Hurons  for  to  go  and  wait  for 
the  Iroquois  in  the  passage  at  their  return  with  their  castors  on  their 
ground,  hoping  to  beat  and  destroy  them  with  caae,  being  destitute  of 
aeeessary  things.  If  one  has  his  gun,  he  wants  hia  powder;  and  ao 
the  rest.  All  the  other  side  without  doubt  had  nntice  that  the  travelers 
were  abroad  and  would  not  fail  to  come  down  with  i  company  and 
to  make  a  vall-uit  deed  and  herolL  aetlon  was  to  destroy  ttiem  all  and 
consequcntij  make  the  French  trtmbie  as  well  li,  the  n  Ud  men  for 
theonetoull  not  Ihe  without  the  other  the  one  tic  bis  commoditiea 
the  other  for  his  ca^-torb  so  that  the  Iroquois  pretending  to  wait  for 
DS  at  the  passage  came  thither  flockin^  rhe  I  lenth  and  wild  com 
pany  to  put  the  Iroquois  in  some  fear  and  Wnder  their  coming  there 
ao  often  with  ^u  U  coDfidem,e  were  resolved  ti  Ky  a  i^nare  foi  them 
■Hiat  cvjmpauy  of  boldiers  being  come  to  the  farthcbt  pLice  of  thit 
Long  Sault  without  being  discovered,  thought  already  to  be  tonnoerors 
makin„  tin  a^e  having  abroad  fifteen  men  to  make  distovenci  but 
met  as  manj  enemies  They  ai'iaulted  eaeh  other  and  the  Iroqnois 
found  themselves  weak  left  there  their  lives  and  bodies  saving  two 
that  made  thtir  escape  and  went  to  give  notkt.  to  tvi  o  hund  -ed  of  theirs 
that  made  ready  as  they  heard  tiie  guns  to  help  their  foreguard  Ihe 
irench  ocLing  such  great  odds  made  ^  retreat  -md  wirued  by  tour 
Algonquins  that  a  fort  was  built  not  fir  off  built  by  this  nation  the 
last  year  thej  fled  inti  it  in  an  11  lioni  It  the  mein  while  tbe  lio 
qnoi'i  consulted  what  they  should  do  they  sent  to  five  hundied  and 
nftv  Iroquois  f  the  lower  nat  tn  inl  nfti  Orijomt  that  were  not  fir 
off  ^ow  they  would  assault  the  Fi-ench  n  their  fort  the  fort  not 
holding  more  than  twenty  men  The  Hurons  could  not  come  in  tad 
tould  not  avoid  the  shot  of  the  enemv  Ihen  the  I  icnch  pulled  down 
the  f  rt  ind  closed  togethei  they  stoutly  beean  to  work  ihose  that 
the  French  had  k  lied,  they  cut  then  heads  dH  and  put  the  u  upon  long 
poles  of  tht  1  foi-t  ihis  skli-miBb  lasted  tw  >  divs  and  t\o  mghtf. 
The  Iroquois  find  then  selves  plagued  for  the  Trench  hid  t  kinj  of 
bocklers  and  shelters  Now  arrive  sK  hundred  men  that  thej  lid  not 
think  of  m  the  least  Heie  Is  nothing  but  cries,  fire  and  flame  div  ind 
night  Heie  Is  not  to  1  c  doubt  d  (he  oni.  to  t  ike  tht  other  the  one  to 
defend  himself  till  death  The  Hurons  setmg  such  a  company  sub- 
mitted to  the  Gncm>  but  lie  lil  e  to  pai  for  tliclr  conardic  heiut,  in 
theh  hands  thcj  wtie  tied,  abu  ed  smltttu  nd  burned  at,  if  they 
were  taken  by  f  rcc  foi  those  barbjnu'*  wir  ic\iugod  m  the  r  I  ones 
aa  any  w  is  i\   un  led  oi  killed  lu  the  battle 
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la  this  great  exti-emity,  our  small  company  of  one  aud  tweaty  did 
resist  flvi;  days  against  eiglit  huadred  men,  and  the  two  foremc-st  days 
against  two  hundred,  wliicL  ivere  seven  days  together  without  inter- 
mission; and  tlie  worst  -was  that  tliey  had  no  water,  as  we  aaw,  for 
tliey  made  a  hole  ia  tiie  ground  out  of  wiilch  they  got  hut  little  because 
they  were  on  a  hill.  It  was  to  be  pitied.  There  was  not  a  ti-ee  but  was 
shot  with  bullets.  The  Iroquois  came  witJi  bucklers  to  mal;e  a  breach. 
The  Fi-ench  put  fire  to  a  barrel  of  powder,  thinUlog  to  shock  the  Iro- 
quois or  make  them  go  back;  hut  did  to  their  great  preiuflice,  for  it 
fell  again  in  their  Tort  w&ich  made  an  end  of  their  combat.  Upon  this 
the  enemy  entei'S,  kills  and  slaj-s  all  that  he  ttniis,  so  one  did  not  make 
an  escape.  .  ,  .  .  All  the  French,  though  dead,  were  tied  to  posts 
along  the  river  side,  and  the  four  Algonquins,  As  lor  the  Hurons,  they 
were  burnt  at  their  discretion.  Some  nevevtlieless  escaped  to  bring  the 
ceitain  news  how  all  passed.  It  was  a  terrible  spectacle  to  us.  for  we 
came  there  eight  days  after  that  defeat,   which   saved  us  without 

We  went  down  the  river  without  making  any  carrtage,  and  we 
adventured  very  much.  As  soon  as  we  were  at  the  lower  end,  many  oE 
our  wild  men  had  a  mind  to  go  hack  and  not  to  go  any  furtlier,  thinking 
really  that  all  the  French  were  lillled.  As  for  my  brother  and  I,  we  did 
fear  very  much  that  after  such  a  thing  the  pride  of  the  enemy  would 
make  them  attempt  anytliing  upon  the  habitations  of  Mount  Royal, 
which  is  but  thirty  leagues  from  thence.  We  advised  tSiem  to  make  a 
fort,  ....  and  to  send  immediately  two  very  light  boats,  that 
could  not  be  oveitakeu  if  the  enemy  should  discover  them;  and  that, 
being  arrived  at  the  habitation,  they  should  make  them  shoot  the  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  niglit  should  come  we  would 
embark  ourselves  and  should  hear  tlie  noise,  or  else  we  should  take 
council  of  what  we  should  do,  and  stay  for  them  at  the  height  of  the 

isle  of  Mount  Royal;    wbich  was  done  accordingly Our 

two  boats  did  go,  but  the  rest  were  so  impatient  that  they  resolved  to 
follow  them,  being  willing  to  run  the  same  hazard;  and  we  arrived  the 
next  morning  and  were  in  sight  when  the  pieces  were  shot  off,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Joy  to  see  so  great  a  number  of  boats  that  did  almost 
cover  the  whole  river. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  Mount  Royal,  and  then  we  went  down  to 
the  Three  Rivers,  i'he  wild  men  asked  our  advice  whether  It  was  best 
for  tliem  to  go  down  further.  We  told  them  no,  because  of  the  dangers 
that  they  may  meet  with  on  their  return;  for  the  Iroquois  could  have 
notice  of  Uielr  coming  down  and  so  come  and  lie  ia  ambush  for  them, 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  season,  being  about  the  end  of  Ai^ust.  Well, 
as  soon  as  their  business  was  done,  they  went  back  again  very  well 
satisfied,  and  we  very  ill  satisfied  for  our  reception,  which  was  very 
bad  considering  the  service  we  had  done  to  the  country,  which  will  at 
another  time  discourage  those  that  by  our  example  would  be  willing 
to  venture  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  seeing  a  Governor 
that  would  grow  rich  by  the  labors  and  hazards  o£  others 
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The  Governor,  seeing  us  eome  back  ivith  a  eo-nsiderable  sum  tor  our 
own  particular,  and  seeing  that  his  time  was  espired  and  that  he  was 
to  go  away,  made  use  of  that  excuse  to  do  us  wrong  and  to  enrich  him- 
self with  the  goods  that  we  had  so  dearly  bought,  and  by  our  means 
we  made  the  country  to  subsist,  that  without  us  had  beten,  I  believe,  oft- 
entimes quite  undone  and  ruined,  and  the  better  to  say  at  his  last  bid- 
ding, no  castors,  no  ship,  and  what  to  do  without  necessary  commo- 
dities. He  made  also  my  brother  prisoner  for  not  having  observed  hla 
orilere,  and  to  be  gone  without  his  leave,  although  one  of  his  letters 
made  him  blush  for  sLame,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  but  tbat  he  woidd 
have  some  at  them  at  what  price  soever,  that  he  might  the  better 
maintain  his  coach  and  horses  at  Paris,  He  fined  us  four  thousand 
pounds  to  make  a  fort  at  the  Three  Rivers,  telling  us  for  all  manner 
of  satisfaction  that  he  would  give  us  leave  to  put  our  ccat  of  arms  upon 
It,  and,  moreover,  6,000  pounds  for  the  country,  saying  that  we  should 
not  take  It  90  strangely  and  so  bad,  being  we  were  inhabitants  and  did 
intend  to  finish  our  days  in  the  same  country  with  our  relations  and 
fi-iends.  But  the  Bongre  did  grease  his  chops  with  It,  and  more,  made 
ns  Day  a  custom  which  was  the  fourth  part,  whidi  came  to  14,000 
pounds,  so  that  we  had  left  but  4«,000  pounds,  a»d  took  away  £24,000. 
Was  not  he  a  tyrant  to  deal  so  with  us,  after  we  had  so  hazarded  our 
lives,  and  having  brought,  Id  less  than  two  years  by  that  voyage,  as 
the  Factors  of  the  country  said,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
pistoles?  For  they  spoke  to  me  in  this  manner:  "In  which  country 
have  yon  been?  From  whence  do  you  come?  For  we  never  saw  the 
like.  Prom  whence  did  com«  stich  excellent  eastorsv"  ....  See- 
ing oureelves  so  wronged,  my  brother  did  resolve  to  go  and  demand 
justice  in  France. 

Por  a  short  aceount  of  the  defeat  of  Adam  Dollard  and  the 
Hurons  in  the  fight  at  the  Long  Sault,  see  a  note  in  Prof.  J.  G-, 
Shea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's  "History  of  New  France," 
on  page  33,  volume  3.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  "Journal  des 
J^suites,"  page  284,  June  8,  1G60.  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  date  of  the  retnm  of  Groseilliers  and  Badisson,  I 
cite  the  following  extract  from  the  "Journal  des  Jdsuites"  of 
August,  1660,  page  286: 

On  the  ITtli,  my  Loi-d  de  Petrfie  started  for  his  visit  to  Three  Riv- 
ers and  Monti-eal,  with  Mons.  de  Charny  and  others  and  the  four 
Oioclironons.  He  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  21st  at  five  o'clock  of  tbe 
evening,  where  the  Ottawas  had  arrived  on  the  19th.  The  Ottawaa 
started  from  that  place  the  next  day,  on  the  li2ud,  and  arrived  at  Three 
Rlvei-8  on  the  24tli,  and  depaited  on  the  27tli.  They  were  three  hun- 
dred. Des  Grosilleres  was  In  their  lompany,  who  bad  gone  tbere  the 
year  before.  They  started  from  lake  Superior  with  a  hundred  canoes; 
forty  went  back,  and  sixty  an-ived  bore  loaded  with  furs  to  the  value 
3f  200,000  livres.    TTioy  left  at  Moatn-al  50,000  llvrcs,  and  brought  tlie 
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remainder  to  Tbree  Rivera.  They  came  from  tiiat  place  in  twenty- 
six  days,  and  vrere  two  months  in  returning,  Ues  Grosillera  passed 
tlie  M-inter  with  tiie  nation  of  the  Beef,  whicli  he  estimates  as  fonr 
thousand  men;  thoy  are  the  settled  Nadonesseronons.  Fatber  Mesnard, 
Patter  Albaiiel,  Jean  Gnerin,  and  six  other  Frenchmen,  ivent  back 
■with!  tliem. 

The  Fourth  Voyage  of  Eadisson  is  entitled  to,  and  shall 
have,  a  candid  and  fair  consideration.  Tb  the  spring  of  1658 
OUT  TOjagers,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Governor  Ar- 
genson  and  the  Jesuits,  started  to  visit  the  Bay  of  the  North 
(Hudson's  Bay).  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  its  whiteflsh,  the 
copper,  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  Grand  Portal,  the  portage 
across  Keweenaw  Point,  and  Isle  Eoyaie,  are  eternal  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  of  the  story  as  given  by  Badisson.  It  would 
have  been  agreeable  if  he  had  told  us  of  the  Grand  Portage  of 
nine  miles,  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Groseilliers  (Pigeon) 
river,  but  we  have  learned  that  such  small  matters  do  not 
count  in  this  story. 

In  five  days  they  find  the  Christinos,  in  their  cottages,  who 
receive  them  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy.  I  think  I  nnay 
assume  that  this  place  was  at  the  "first  landing  isle,"  from 
which  they  had  returned  home  in  1657;  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  voyage  was  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Hud- 
son's bay,  it  must  have  been  by  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Canoe  Eoute  of  the  Fur  Trade  to  Hudson's  bay  and 
the  Northwest,  as  given  by  Mackenzie.  The  brothera  had 
spent  about  a  year  at  this  place  on  their  third  voyage.  They 
without  doubt  knew  by  hearsay  the  whole  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  knew  the  relative  locations  of  each  of  the 
Indian  nations.  After  some  days  of  rest  they  again  start 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection  for  a  trading  XM>8t.  We 
have  known  these  men  for  three  years  as  we  have  followed 
them  in  their  third  voyage.  We  have  found  them  men  of 
great  intelligence,  and  would  expect  them  to  use  their  best 
judgment  in  locating  their  home  in  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade  with  the  Indians.  We  hare  learned,  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Warren  and  Mackenzie,  where  the  best  and  most 
abundant  furs  were  to  be  found.  They  in  their  day  undoubt- 
edly knew  well  the  most  convenient  place,  by  inquiring  of  the 
Christinos  who  were  natives  of  the  country,  and  knew  the 
Sioux  and  their  home  and  the  Hudson's  bay.     With  this  knowl- 
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edge  we  believe  that  tlie  place  at  wliicli  they  landed  and 
abandoned  their  boats,  and  which  the  Christinos  went  from 
to  hunt  for  their  wives,  was  at  the  outlet  of  Rainy  lake.  There 
has  been  a  trading  poat  at  this  point,  a  very  large  one  in  early 
days,  beginning  even  back  in  the  days  of  tradition  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  end  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  canoe  route. 
We  assume,  therefore,  that  thia  was  their  home.  Prom  this 
point  all  these  journeys  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  main 
incidents  of  the  fourth  voyage  made  to  harmonize.  The  two 
Sioux  strangers  who  found  them  on  their  own  land,  the  eight 
ambassadors  and  their  wives,  and  the  great  number  of  men 
and  women  that  came  to  the  treaty,  so  graphically  described, 
could  comfortably  come  to  this  place,  and  would  feci  at  home, 
as  it  was  in  their  own  countiy.  The  accurate  descriptions  of 
their  persons,  clothing  and  skin  tents,  their  gravity  in  council, 
with  their  pipes,  are  true  to  the  letter;  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  Radisson  to  have  learned  of  these  things  from  hearsay,  nor 
even  from  the  Christinos,  their  nearest  neighbors,  without  be- 
ing in  the  Sionx  country.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate 
about  the  matter,  for  the  visit  to  Hudson's  bay  is  to  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  includes  and  makes  possible  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  the  voyage. 

That  part  of  the  text  in  reference  to  their  visit  to  the  bay 
is  very  short.  They  spend  the  summer  with  the  Indians,  in 
visiting  James  bay  and  the  river  that  connects  with  the  Sague- 
nay,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  one  hundred  leagues  from 
its  mouth.  They  made  a  location  there  at  the  southeast  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  on  what  was  afterward  called  Prince 
Rupert's  river,  and  went  to  lake  Winnipeg  on  their  way  home 
to  visit  the  Assiniboines,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go  down 
to  the  French,  The  account  of  the  voyage  home  does  not 
require  further  comment.  Their  treatment  by  the  Governor 
and  their  resolve  to  go  to  France  for  justice  are  all  told,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them;  and  I  now  proceed  to  give 
the  evidence  upon  which  I  rely  to  fully  prove  the  truth  of  the 
record. 

In  Prof.  J.  G.  Shea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's  "History  of 
New  France,"  oo  page  230  of  volume  .^,  I  find  the  following 
note: 

MPdard  Choiiart  de  Groseilllera  was 
experienced  pilot.    He  was  an  early  ei 
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married  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Marliii,  king's  pilot.  He  reacted 
James  Bay  overland  from  Lake  Asslniboin,  and,  returning,  enaeavorefi 
to  induce  the  Quebec  meichauts,  and  aubseciuently  the  French  court, 
to  send  ships  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Failing  to  induce  them,  he  went  to 
England,  and,  with  Eadisaon,  conducted  an  English  vessel,  commanaed 
by  Zaohariah  Glllam,  a  >i"ew  Englander,  to  the  bay. 

On  page  305,  volume  9,  "Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,"  M.  de  Denonville,  Governor 
O'f  New  France,  in  a  paper  accompaajing  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 8, 1686,  to  M.de  Seignelay,  Minister  of  Colonies  and  Marine, 
discussing  the  right  of  France  to  the  Iroquois  country  and 
Hudson's  hay,  says: 

The  settlement  roade  by  the  English  in  1G62  at  the  head  of  North 
Bay  does  not  give  them  any  title,  because  It  has  been  already  remarked 
ihat  the  French  \^'ere  in  possession  of  those  countries,  and  had  traded 
■with  the  Indians  ot  that  Bay,  which  is  proved  stilt  better  by  the  knowl- 
edge tlie  men  named  Desgroselliers  and  Radisson  had  of  those  parts 
where  they  introduced  the  English.  They  had  traded  there,  no  doubt, 
with  the  old  French  Oouteurs  de  bols. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  add  an  English  authority  on 
this  subject,  in  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  Radisson, 
In  an  article  in  John  Oldmixon's  history,  "The  British.  Empire 
In  America,"  edition  of  1741,  the  author,  speaking  of  Hudson's 
bay,  says,  on  page  5i4; 

The  civil  wars  in  England  put  discoveries  out  of  men's  heads.  The 
■bold  had  other  work  cut  out  for  them,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  such 
adventures  tilt  the  year  166T,  when  Zaoharlah  (Jillam,  m  the  Nonsucb 
ketch,  passed  through  Hudson's  straits,  and  then  into  BafHn's  bay  to 
75  degrees,  and  thence  southward  into  51  degrees,  where.  In  a  river 
afterwards  called  Prince  Rupert's  river,  he  had  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  the  natives,  built  a  fort,  named  Charles  Fort,  and  returned 
with  success. 

The  occasion  of  GiUam's  going  was  thrs;  Monsieur  Kadlsson  and 
Monsieur  Gooselier,  two  Frenchmen,  meeting  with  some  savages  in  the 
T>ake  of  Assimponals,  in  Canada,  they  learned  of  them  that  they  might 
-go  by  land  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the  English  had  not  yet 
been;  upon  which  they  desired  thera  to  conduct  them  thither,  and  the 
savages  accordingly  did  it.  The  two  Frenchmen  returned  to  the  upper 
lake  the  same  way  they  came,  and  thence  to  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
■Canada,  where  they  offered  the  principal  merchants  to  carry  ships  to 
Hudson's  bay;  but  their  project  was  rejected.  Thence  they  went  to 
France,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favorable  hearing  at  court;  but,  after  pre- 
-senting  several  memorials  and  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money, 
*hey  were  answered  as  they  had  been  at  Quebec,  and  their  project 
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looked  Bpon  as  chimerical.  The  King  of  Bi^land'a  ambassaiJor  aC 
Paris,  bearing  what  proposals  they  had  made,  imagined  he  should  do 
his  eouBtry  good  service  in  engaging  them  to  serve  the  ifinglish,  who 
had  already  pretences  to  the  bay;  so  he  persuaded  them  to  go  for 
London,  where  they  met  with  a  Cavorable  reception  from  some  men  of 
quality,  merchants  and  others,  who  employed  Gillam,  before  men- 
tioned, a  New  England  captain,  in  the  voyage;  and  Radisson  and 
Gooselier  accompanying  them,  fhey  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
and  succeeded  as  we  have  hinted  already. 

Wbeu  Gillam  returned,  the  adventurers  concerned  in  fltting  them 
out  applied  themselves  to  King  Charles  II.  for  a  patent,  who  granted 
one  to  them  and  their  successors  for  the  bay  called  Hudson's  Straits. 
The  patent  bears  date  the  2d  of  May,  In  the  22d  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  A.  D.  1670. 

The  flrst  proprietors,  or  couipany,  called  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

Prince  Rupert,  Mr.  Hichari]  CradocH, 

Sir  John  Hajes,  Mr.  John  Letton. 

Mr.  William  Young,  Christopher  Wrenn,  Bwj., 

Mr.  Gerard  Weymans,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hayward. 

We  now  close  the  review  of  the  third  and  fourth  voyages 
of  Groaeilliers  and  Badisson,  with  the  sequel  down  to  the 
organization  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1670.  Their 
achievements  are  without  a  paraliel  in  history,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves  and  deserve  to  he  recognized  as  the  most 
noted  men  that  New  France  or  Canada  ever  produced.  They 
do  not  require  any  eulogy  from  me.  I  have,  as  I  believe,  faith- 
fully presented  their  claim  to  be  considered  (as  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  be  considered)  honest,  truthful  men,  by  ali  intel- 
ligent readers. 

Route  op  the  Fur  Trade  along  the  Northern  Boundary 
OF  Minnesota. 
The  history  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Northwest,  from  the 
iays  of  Groseilliers  and  Badisson  until  the  surrender  of  the 
country  to  the  English  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  may 
some  day  be  found  among  the  unpublished  letters  of  the 
officials  of  New  France  and  the  Jesuits.  It  is  not  wortli  while 
to  anticipate  what  they  will  reveal.  Tlie  general  history  of 
this  trade  from  1763  is  pretty  well  known,  but  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  pai>er.  I  am,  however,  tempted  to 
add  some  extracts  describing  the  canoe  route  used  in  this 
traffic  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota,  from  hike 
Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
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Alexander  Henry's  "Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada 
and  the  Indian  Territories,  between  tiie  years  1T60  and  1T76," 
was  printed  in  1809.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
this  -work,  pages  236-249,  in  chapter  8,  Part  2 : 

On  the  lOtli  day  of  June,  1775,  I  left  the  Sault,  with  goods  and 
proYisions  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  ou  board 
twelve  small  eanoes  and  fouc  lai-ger  ones.  The  provisions  made  tlie 
chief  bulk  of  the  cargo,  no  further  supply  being  obtainable  till  we 
should  have  advanced  far  into  the  eountry.  Each  small  canoe  was 
ttavigated  by  three  men,  and  each  larger  cue  by  four 

At  the  Gi-and  Fortage  1  found  the  traders  in  a  state  of  extreme 
reciprocal  hoetility,  each  pursuing  his  interests  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  most  injure  his  neighbor.  The  conseciueiices  were  very  hurtful 
to  the  morals  of  the  Indians. 

The  transportation  of  the  goods  at  this  urand  portage,  or  great  mrry- 
iag-place,  was  a  wort  of  seven  days  of  severe  and  dangerous  exertion, 
at  the  end  of  which  we  encamped  on  the  river  Aux  Groseilles.    .     .     . 

On  the  eighth  [day  of  July]  we  ascended  the  Urosellles  to  the 
carrying-place  called  the  Portage  du  Perdrix,  where  the  river  falls 
down  a  precipice  of  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet LI'he  de- 
scription of  this  route  from  Grand  Portage  will  be  given  ohietly  from 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  account  of  his  voyage  in  1TS)B.] 

On  the  twentieth  [of  July]  we  reached  Lake  Sagunac,  or  Sagnaga, 
distant  sixty  leagues  from  the  Grand  Portage.  This  was  the  hither- 
most  post  in  the  northwest,  established  by  the  Prendi;  and  there  was 
formerly  a  large  village  of  Chipeways  here,  now  destroyed  by  the  Na- 
dowessies.  I  found  only  three  lodges,  filled  with  poor,  dirty  and  almost 
naked  inhabitants,  of  whom  1  bought  fish  and  wild  rice,  which  latter 
they  had  in  great  abundance.  When  populous,  this  village  used  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  traders,  obstructing  their  voyages,  and  extorting 

liquor  and  other  articles 

We  now  entered  Lake  a  la  Plule,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  long,  by 

five  broad 

The  River  S,  la  Pluie  Is  forty  leagues  long,  of  a  gentle  current. 
.  .  .  .  There  were  perfect  solitudes,  not  even  a  canoe  presenting 
Itself,  along  my  whole  navigation  of  the  stream.  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  with  its  atness  for  agricultui'ai 
settlements,  in  which  provisions  might  be  raised  for  the  nortuwest. 

On  the  thirtieth,  we  reached  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  Lake  des 
lies,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  an  Indian  village  of  a  hundred 

Fiom  this,  village  »e  teceived  ceremonious  presents.  Tlie  mode 
with  the  Indians  is  first  to  collect  all  the  provisions  they  can  spare, 
and  place  them  jn  a  heap  after  which  they  send  for  the  trader,  and 
address,  him  in  a  foimal  ^leech  They  tell  him  that  the  Indians  are 
happj  in  seeing  iilm  return  to  their  country;  that  they  have  been  long 
In  expectation  of  his  anival     that  their  wives  have  deprived  them- 
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EGlves  of  the  proTisioBa  m  oMer  to  aJforl  him  a  supply;  that  they  are- 
In  great  w^nt  beli^  destitute  of  evfrjthing  and  partlcolarly  of  am- 
munition and  clotlilnt,  and  that  what  they  nio&t  long  for  is  a  taste  of" 
his  rum  wh  eh  thej  unitormlv  denominate  milk 

The  pre&ent  in  return  consisted  in  one  keg  of  gunpowder,  of  sixty 
pound  \veight  a  hag  of  shot  and  another  of  powder  of  eighty  pounds 
each  1  few  smaller  articles  and  a  keg  of  rum  The  last  appeared 
to  he  the  chief  treasure  though  on  the  former  depended  the  greater 
part  of  the  r  winters  BUbsi&tence 

In  a  short  time  the  men  began  to  drink  while  the  women  brought 
me  a  further  and  very  valuable  present  of  twenty  bags  of  rice.  This  I 
returned  v,  ith  f,ood«  and  mm  ind  at  the  same  time  offered  more,  for 
an  additional  quantity  of  rice  A  trade  was  opened  the  women  bar- 
teilng  lice  while  the  men  were  dnnking  Belore  morning,  I  had  pur-- 
chased  a  hundred  bags  of  nearly  a  bushei  measuie  each.  Without  a 
large  quantity  of  rice  the  vojage  could  not  have  lieen  prosecuted  to  its- 
completion. 

Tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  thirty-six  leagues  long-  On  the  west  side- 
is  an  old  French  fort  or  trading-house,  formerly  frequented  by  numer- 
ous hands  of  Ohlpeways,  but  these  have  since  been  almost  entirely  de-- 
stroyed  by  the  Nadonessies 

On  the  sixteenth  [of  August]  we  reached  Late  Winipegon,  at  the 

entrance  of  whicb  is  a  large  village  of  Christinaux The 

name  is  variously  written;    as  Cristinaux,  Kinlstineaux,  Kiliistinoes 

and  Klllistinaux The  dress  and  other  exterior  appearances- 

of  the  Cristinaux  are  very  distiaguisliable  from  those  of  the  Chipeway* 
and  Wood  Indians. 

The  men  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  their  bodies  painted  with 
1  red  ochre,  procured  in  the  mountains,  and  often  called  vemiilion.. 

The  women,  lite  the  men,  paint  their  faces  with  red  ochre;  and  in 
addition  usually  tatoo  two  lines,  reacliing  from  the  lip  to  the  chin,  or 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears.  They  omit  nothing  to  make 
themselves  lovely  and  not  content  with  the  power  belong- 

ing to  the  attra  t  ons  they  coodes  end  to  hegu  le  v  th  ^en  ie  lotiis 
the  h  arts  of  lass  ng  strangers  The  men  too  unl  ke  the  Ohippewas 
(who  ire  of  a  jealous  temper)  eagerly  encourage  them  in  th  a  des  gn 
One  of  the  ct  efs  a  sured  me  tl  at  the  cliildien  borne  b    ti  men 

to  F  ropeans  were  holder  r  to  and  better  hun  er-J  tl  an  then 
selves 

The  Cristinaux  have  usually  tn'o  wives  each,  and  olten  three;  and 
make  no  difficulty  in  lending  one  of  them,  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  friend. 
Some  of  my  men  entered  into  agreements  with  tlio  respective  husbands, 
in  virtue  of  which  tlu'y  embarted  the  women  in  the  canoes,  promising 
to  return  them  the  nest  year.  Tlie  women,  so  seiei.'ted,  consider  tiiem- 
selvL's  as  honored;  and  the  iiusband  -who  should  refuse  to  lend  his  wife, 
would  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  sex  in  general. 
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Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  "General  History  of  the 
Far  Trade  from  Canada  to  the  Northwest,"  {forming  a  part  of 
his  "Voyages  from  Montreal  ...  in  the  years  1789  and 
1793,"  published  in  London  in  1801),  after  a  description  of  the 
route  from  Lachine,  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  the 
lahes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  Grand  Portage,  says: 

At  lenctl  tl  e^  all  arrive  at  tlie  brand  Portage  i\  1  Ich  !«  one  Iran 
ijred  and  t>  \t^  i^do  es  fr  St  Mary  s  and  s  tuatpd  on  i  [lensdnt  bay 
on  the  no  th  s  de  ot  tl  e  lake  n  lat  tude  ih  north  and  1  ng  tule  JO 
west  from  Gieen'iilch 

At  the  entiance  of  the  hai  is  an  sland  wh  ch  screens  the  harbor 
from  every  wind  except  the  south  The  bott  n   of  the  l«ij 

which  f<  in  s  an  amphitheatre  is  clear  and  inclosed  and  on  the  left 
comer  of  It  beneath  an  hill  thiee  or  fo  u  hundied  teet  n  he  ght  and 
crowned  by  others  of  a  st  II  gr  atcr  alt  tude  s  the  fort  p  cketed  in 
with  cedar  palisadoes,  and  inclosing  houses  built  with  wood  and  cov- 
ered with  shingles.  They  are  calculated  for  every  convenience  of  trade 
as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  proprietors  and  clerks  during  their 
short  residence  there.  The  North  men  live  under  tents;  but  the  more 
frugal  pork-eater  lodges  beneath  his  canoe.    .... 

When  they  are  arrived  at  the  Grand  Portage,  whicii  is  near  nine 
miles  over,  each  of  tiem  has  to  carry  eight  packages  of  such  goods 

and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  the  interior  country 

Having  finished  this  toilsome  part  oC  their  duty.  If  more  goods  are 
necessary  to  be  transported,  they  are  allowed  a  Spanish  dollar  for 
each  package;  and  so  inured  are  they  to  this  kind  of  labor,  that  1  have 
known  some  of  them  set  off  with  two  packages  of  ninety  pounds  each, 
and  return  with  two  others  of  the  same  weight,  in  the  course  of  six 
hours,  being  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  over  hills  and  mmmtains. 
This  necessary  part  of  the  business  being  over,  if  the  season  be  early, 
they  have  some  respite,  but  this  depends  upon  the  time  the  North  men 
begin  to  arrive  from  their  winter  quarters,  whicb  they  commonly  do 
early  in  July.  At  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  select  from  the  pork- 
eaters  a  number  of  men,  among  whom  are  ttie  recruits,  or  winterers, 
sufficient  to  man  the  North  canoes  necessaiT  to  carry,  to  the  river  of 
the  Rainy  lake,  the  goods  and  provision  requisite  for  the  Athabasca 
countiT;  as  the  people  of  that  eoiintry  (owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
season  and  length  of  the  road  [theyj  can  come  no  further)  are  equipped 
there,  and  exchange  ladings  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaS- 
ing  'md  both  return  from  whence  they  came 

The  North  men,  bemg  amved  at  the  Grand  Portage,  are  regaled 
with  bread  pork  butter  liq.uor  and  tobacco,  and  such  as  have  not  en- 
tered into  agreements  dunng  the  wmter,  which  is  ctistomary,  are  con- 
tracted ■with  to  return  and  peiform  the  voyage  for  one,  two,  or  three 
yeare  their  accounts  are  also  settled  and  such  as  choose  to  send  any 
of  their  earning?  to  Canada  recei\  e  drafts  to  transmit  to  their  relations 
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or  friends  and  as  soon  as  they  cin  be  got  ready  which  requires  no 
more  than  a  fortn  ght  they  are  aga  n  dispatLhed  to  tneir  respective 
departments 

The  people  be  ng  d  spatched  to  the  r  respect  ve  w  nter  q  irtera 
the  agents  from  Montreal  assisted  by  their  clerks  prepare  to  return 
the  V  by  getting  the  fu  ">  across  the  p  rtage  and  le-making  them  nto 
packages  of  one  bun  lied  pounds  ^  eight  each  to  send  them  t  Montreal 
■ftheie  they  commonly  amve  about  tht  m  nth  of  Sei  temJer 

The  modi'  of  living  at  the  (.  rand  Portage  is  as  follows  the  pro- 
pr  etors  clerks  guides  and  Interpreters  mess  togethe  to  the  number 
of  somet  mes  an  hi  ndred,  at  several  tables  n  one  large  hall  tl  e  pro- 
V  s  on  con^lstlug  of  biead,  salt  lotk  beef  hams  hsh  and  veu  sod  bit 
tei  leas  Indian  com  potatoes  ea  si  lits  w  ne  &.c  and  plenty  of 
m  Ik  for  ^hi  h  purpose  seveial  milch  cons  aie  constantly  kept  The 
mecl  in  cs  lave  rit  ons  f  sich  riovlslons  I  t  the  anoe-meu,  both 
from  the  North  and  Montieal  have  no  ther  allowance  here  or  n  the 
vojige  than  In  Ian  com  nd  melted  fat  The  corn  for  th  a  purpose 
IS  p  epared.  before  t  leaves  Betro  t  bj  boil  nf,  t  n  a  str  ng  alkali 
wh  h  takes  off  the  outer  husk  t  ^  then  tell  washed  and  aretully 
dr  ed  upon  stages  when  t  Is  at  for  se  (Jne  quart  of  this  is  bo  led 
foi  two  hours  over  a  moderate  hie  n  a  gallon  of  water  to  which 
yi  hen  t  has  b  1  d  a  sm  »ll  t  me  a  e  a  Ided  two  ounces  of  mel  ed 
suet  this  eauaeH  the  corn  to  si  t  and  u  the  t  me  ment  oned  makes  a 
pretty  th  ck  puddii  g  If  to  this  is  added  a  1  ttle  salt  (but  not  before 
it  is  bo  led  as  t  would  nterrupt  the  operat  on)  t  maket,  an  whole- 
some palatable  food  and  easy  of  d  ge«t  on,  ihis  quant  ty  s  fully  snf 
licient  for  a  man  s  bubs  stence  dur  ng  twenty  four  hours 
The  An  ei  cans  call  th  s  d  bh  hominee 

The  t  ade  f  om  the  Grand  1  ortage  s  n  s  me  pait  ulars  carried 
on  n  a  d  fferent  manner  th  that  from  Montieal  The  canoes  ised 
n  the  latter  transport  are  now  too  largo  foi  the  former  ind  some  of 
abou  half  the  s  ae  are  procured  from  the  nat  ves  and  ire  navigated 
bj  fo  1  Ave  01  SIX  men  accoiding  to  the  li  tancc  h  h  thej  hxve  to 
go  Ihey  caiTy  a  lading  of  abo  it  th  ily  h  e  packaaes  on  an  average 
of  these  tw  entj  three  are  for  the  purpose  of  trade  a  d  the  rest  are 
employed  for  prov  B  ons  ores  md  baggage  In  ca  h  of  these  c  noes 
are  a  foreman  and  sternman  tne  ne  to  b  ilwajs  on  the  look  out 
a-id  d  rect  the  pissige  of  the  \essel  and  the  otl  e  to  ittend  the  helm 
They  also  caiiv  her  whenever  that  oBice  is  ncoess'irv  ihy  t  reujin 
bis  the  eommma  and  the  m  ddle  men  obej  both  tl  lattei  earn  oily 
two  thirds  of  the  wages  which  are  lad  the  t  of  m  r  lud  pendent 
of  these  a  conducto  or  i  i  ot  s  ippo  ntcd  to  everj  tour  or  s  x  of  these 
canoes  whoi>  ti  ey  ire  all  obi  ged  to  obey  and  is  or  at  least  s  a 
tend  d  to  be  a  person  of  supertoi  esperien  e  for  vs  h  ch  he  s  i  oportlon 
ibly  paid 

In  tl  ese  cauo  thu  loaded  thej  em  aik  at  the  no  th  s  de  of  the 
port  ige  on  the  river  \m  Tonrt  which  is  ve  j  neons  derable  and  ifter 
about  two  miles  of  a  westerlj  course   Is  obsti  ctel  ly  the  lartrdge 
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PortHge.  sis  Imndi-ed  paces  long.  In  the  spring  this  mates  a  eoasiSer- 
able  fall,  wliea  tLe  water  la  Jiigii,  over  a  perpendicular  rocii  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  From  tlience  the  river  continues  to  be  shallow, 
and  requires  great  care  to  prevent  the  bottom  ol  the  canoe  from  being 
injured  by  sliarp  rocks,  for  a  distance  of  three  mites  and  an  Half  to 
the  Prairie  or  Meadow,  when  half  the  lading  is  taken  out  and  carried 
by  part  of  the  crew,  while  t\i-o  of  them  are  conducting  the  canoe 
among  the  roclis,  with  the  remainder,  to  the  Carreljoeiif  Pottage,  three 
miles  and  an  half  more,  when  they  unload  and  come  back  two  miles, 
and  embark  what  was  left  for  the  other  hands  to  carrj-,  whicli  they 
also  land  with  the  former;  all  of  which  is  carried  six  hundred  and 
eighty  paces,  and  the  canoe  led  up  against  the  rapid.  From  hence  the 
water  is  better  calculated  to  carry  canoea,  and  leads  by  a  winding 
course  to  the  north  of  west  three  miles  to  the  Outard  Portage,  over 
which  the  canoe,  and  everything  in  her,  is  canled  for  two  thousand 
four  hundred  paces.  At  the  further  end  is  a  vei7  high  hill  to  descend, 
over  which  hangs  a  rock  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet  high,  'i'hen 
succeeds  the  Outard  Lake,  about  six  miles  long,  lying  in  a  northwest 
couree,  and  about  two  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  After  passing 
a  very  small  rivulet,  they  come  to  the  Elk  Portage,  over  which  the 
canoe  and  lading  are  again  carried  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  paces;  when  they  enter  tiie  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  an 
handsome  piece  of  water,  running  northwest  about  four  miles,  and  not 
more  than  one  mile  and  an  half  wide.  Here  is  a  most  excellent  fish- 
ery for  white  flsh,  which  are  esquisite.  They  then  land  at  the  I'ortage 
de  Cerise,  over  which,  and  In  the  face  of  a  considerable  hill,  the  canoe 
and  cargo  are  again  transpwted  for  one  thousand  and  fifty  paces. 
This  is  only  separated  from  the  second  Portage  de  Cerise  by  a  mud 
pond  (where  there  is  plenty  of  water  lUiee),  of  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  in 
length;  and  this  is  again  separated  by  a  similar  pond  from  the  last 
Portage  de  Cerise,  which  is  four  hundred  and  ten  paces.  Here  the 
same  operation  Is  to  be  pertonaed  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  paces. 
They  nest  enter  on  the  Mountain  Lake,  running  northwest  by  west, 
sis  mtles  long,  and  about  two  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  and  to  the  right,  is  the  Old  Road,  by  which  I  never 
passed;  but  an  adequate  notion  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  road  I 
am  going  to  describe,  and  which  is  universally  preferred.  This  is  first, 
the  small  new  portage  over  which  everything  is  carried  for  six  hundred 
and  twenty-sis  paces,  over  hills  and  gullies;  the  whole  is  then  em- 
barked on  a  narrow  line  of  water  that  meanders  southwest  about  two 
miles  and  an  half.  It  is  necessary  to  unload  here,  for  the  length  of 
the  canoe,  and  then  proceed  west  half  a  mile  to  the  new  Grand  Portage, 
which  is  tbree  thousand  one  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  over  very 
rough  ground,  which  requires  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  men,  and  fre- 
quently lames  them:  from  hence  they  approach  the  Rose  Lake,  the 
portage  of  that  name  being  opposite  to  the  junctloo  of  the  road  from 
the  Mountain  Lake.  They  then  embark  on  the  Rose  Lake,  about  one 
mOe  from  the  east  end  of  it,  and  steer  west  by  south,  in  an  oblique- 
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course,  across  it  two  miles;  tbeii  west-northwest  passing  tue  Fetite 
Perclie  to  the  Marten  Portage,  three  miles 

Over  against  this  is  a  very  high,  rocky  ridge,  on  the  south  Side, 
called  Marten  Portage,  which  is  tout  twenty  paces  long,  and  separated 
from  the  Perche  Portage,  wliich  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  paces,  by 
a  mud  pond  covered  with  white  lilies,  from  hence  the  course  is  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  west -southwest  three  miles  to  the  height  Of 
land,  where  the  waters  of  the  Dove  or  Pigeon  Biver  terminate,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  great  St  Lawrence  in  this  direc- 
tion. Having  carried  the  canoe  and  lading  over  it,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  paces,  they  embark  on  tlie  lake  of  Hauteur  de  Terre, 
which  is  in  the  shape  o£  a  horse-shoe.  (The  roots  which  we  have  been 
traveling  hitherto  leads  along  tlie  high  rocky  land  or  bank  of  I-alte 
Superior  on  the  left.  The  face  of  the  country  offers  a  wild  scene  of 
huge  hills  and  rocks,  separated  by  stony  valleys,  lakes,  and  ponds. 
Wherever  there  is  the  least  soil.  It  le  well  covered  with  trees.)  The 
lake  is  entered  near  the  curve,  and  left  at  the  extremity  of  the  west- 
ern limb,  through  a  very  shallow  channel,  where  the  canoe  passes,  half 
loaded,  for  thirty  paces  with  the  current,  which  leads  through  the  suc- 
ceeding lakes  and  rivers,  and  disembogues  itself  by  the  river  Nelson 
Into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  first  of  these  la  Lac  de  pierres  a  fnsil,  running 
west-southwest,  seven  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and,  making  an  angle 
at  northwest  one  mile  more,  becomes  a  river  for  half  a  mile,  tumbling 
over  a  rock  and  forming  a  fall  and  portage,  called  the  Escaller,  of  Qfty- 
flve  paces;  but  from  hence  it  is  neither  lake  or  river,  but  possesses  the 
character  of  both,  and  ends  between  large  rocks,  which  cause  a  current 
or  rapid,  falling  into  a  lake-pond  for  about  two  miles  and  an  half,  west- 
northwest,  to  the  portage  of  the  Cheval  du  Bois.  Here  tlie  canoe  and 
contents  are  carried  three  hundred  and  eighty  paces,  feetween  rocks; 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  the  Portage  des  (S-ros  Pins,  which  is 
six  hundred  and  forty  paces  over  an  high  ridge.  The  opposite  side  of 
it  Is  washed  by  a  small  lake  three  miles  round;  and  the  course  is 
throngh  the  east  end  or  side  of  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast, 
where  there  is  a  rapid.  An  irregular,  meandering  channel,  between 
rocky  banks,  then  succeeds  lor  seven  miles  and  an  half  to  the  Mara- 
boeuf  Lake,  which  extends  north  four  miles,  and  is  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  wide,  terminating  by  a  rapid  and  d#charge,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  paces,  the  rock  of  Saginaga  being  in  sight,  which  causes  a  fall 
of  about  seven  feet,  and  a  portage  of  fifty-ave  paces. 

Lake  Saginaga  takes  Its  name  from  its  numerous  islands,  its  great- 
est length  from  east  to  west  is  about  fourteen  miles,  witii  very  irregu- 
lar inlets.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  wide,  and  terminates 
at  the  small  portage  of  La  Koehe,  of  forty-three  paces,  from  there  is 
a  rocky,  stony  passage  of  one  mile,  to  Prairie  Portage,  which  is  very 
improperly  named,  as  Ihere  is  no  ground  about  It  that  aaswera  to  that 
description,  except  a  small  spot  at  the  embarking  place  at  the  west 
end:  to  the  cast  is  an  entire  bog;  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  lading  can  be  landed  upon  stages,  formed  by  driving  piles  into  the 
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mud  and  spreading  branches  of  trees  over  them.  The  portage  rises 
on  a  stony  ridge,  over  which  the  canoe  aod  cargo  ninst  he  carried  tor 
six  hundred  and  eleven  paces.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  em'barfeatioji  on 
a  amall  bay,  where  the  bottom  is  the  game  as  has  Seen  described  in  the 
west  end  of  Rose  Lalie,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  laden 
canoe  is  worked  over  it,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  more  than  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  yards.  Prom  hence  the  progress  continues 
through  Irregular  cliannels,  bounded  by  rocks,  in  a  westerly  course  for 
about  five  miles,  to  the  little  Portage  des  Couteanx,  of  one  bundred 
and  sixty-five  paces,  and  tie  Lac  des  Oouteaus,  running  about  south- 
west by  west  twelve  miles,  and  from  a  quarter  to  two  miles  wide.  A 
deep  bay  runs  east  three  miles  from  the  west,  where  it  is  dischaj^ed  by 
a,  rapid  river,  and  after  running  two  miles  west  it  again  becomes  still 
water.  In  this  river  are  two  carrying  places,  the  one  fifteen,  and  the  other 
one  hundred  and  ninety  paces.  From  this  tu  the  Portage  des  Carpes  is 
one  mile  northwest,  leaving  a  narrow  lake  on  tbe  east  that  runs  parallel 
with  the  Lake  des  Couteaus,  half  its  length,  wliere  there  is  a  carrying- 
place,  which  is  used  when  the  water  In  tb«  river  last  mentioned  is  too 
low.  The  Portage  des  Carpes  Is  three  bundred  and  ninety  paces,  from 
whence  the  water  spreads  Irregularly  between  rocks.  Ave  miles  nortb- 
west  and  southeast  to  the  Portage  of  Lac  Bois  Blanc,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eigbty  paces.  Then  follows  the  lake  of  that  name,  but 
I  think  Improperly  so  called,  as  tho  natives  name  it  the  Lake  Fascau 
MInac  Sagalgan,  or  Dry  Berries. 

Before  the  small  pox  ravaged  this  country,  and  completed  what 
the  Nod-owasis  in  their  warfare  had  gone  far  to  accomplish,  the  de- 
struction of  its  inhabitants,  the  population  was  very  numerous;  this 
was  also  a  favorite  part,  where  they  made  their  canoes,  &c.,  tbe  lake 
abounding  In  fish,  the  country  round  it  being  plentifully  supplied  witb 
various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  rocky  ridges,  that  form  the  boundaries 
of  the  water,  covered  with  a  variety  of  berries. 

When  the  E'rench  were  in  possession  of  this  country,  they  had  sev- 
eral trading  establishments  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  this  lake.  Since 
that  period,  tbe  few  people  remaining,  wlio  were  of  tbe  Algonquin 
nation,  could  hardly  find  subsistence;  game  having  become  so  scarce 
that  they  depended  principally  for  food  upon  fish,  and  wild  rice  which 
grows  siM>ntaneously  in  these  parts. 

This  'lake  ia  Irregular  In  its  form,  and  its  utmost  extent  from  east 
to  west  Is  fifteen  miles;  a  point  of  land,  called  Point  ao  Pin,  jutting 
into  It,  divides  it  in  two  i^arts:  it  then  makes  a  second  angle  at  the 
west  end,  to  tbe  lesser  Portage  de  Bois  Blanc,  two  hundred  paces  in 
length.  This  channel  is  not  wide,  and  is  intercepted  by  several  rapids 
in  tbe  course  of  a  mile;  it  runs  west-northwest  to  the  Portage  des  Pins, 
over  which  the  canoe  and  lading  is  again  carried  four  hundred  paces. 
From  hence  the  channel  is  also  Intercepted  by  very  dangerous  rapids 
for  two  miles  westerly,  to  the  point  of  Portage  du  Bois,  which  ia  two 
hundred  and  eighty  paces.  Then  succeeds  the  portage  of  Lake  Croche 
one  mile  more,  where  the  carryiug-place  is  eighty  paces,  and  is  followed 
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by  an  embarkation  on  that  lake,  whtch  takes  Its  name  from  its  figure. 
It  extends  eigliteen  miles,  in  a  meandering  form,  and  In  a  westerly  ai- 
reclion;  it  is  in  general  vei^F  "narrow,  and  at  about  two-thirds  of  Its 
leogth   becomes  very  contractea,  with  a  strong  current. 

Within  tliree  miles  of  the  last  portage  is  a  remarkable  rock,  with 
a  smooth  face,  but  split  and  cracked  In  difEerent  parts,  which  hang  over 
the  water.  Into  one  of  its  horizontal  chasms  a  great  number  of  arrows 
have  been  shot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  a  war  party  of  the 
Nodowasis  or  Sioux,  who  had  done  much  mischief  in  this  country,  and 
left  there  these  weapons  as  a  warning  to  the  Chehois  or  natives,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  lakes,  rivers,  and  rocks,  it  was  not  inaccessible  to 
their  enemies. 

Lake  Croche  Is  terminated  by  the  Portage  du  Rideau,  fonr  hundred 
paces  long,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
falling  over  a  rock  of  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  Several  rapids  succeed, 
with  intervals  of  still  water,  for  about  three  miles  to  the  Flaeon  port- 
age, which  la  very  difficult,  is  four  hundred  paces  long,  and  leads  to  the 
Lake  of  La  Croix,  so  named  from  its  shape.  It  runs  about  northwest 
eighteen  miles  to  the  Beaver  Dam,  and  then  sinks  into  a  deep  bay 
nearly  east.  The  course  to  the  portage  is  west  by  north  for  sixteen 
miles  more  Iron;  the  Beaver  Dam;  and  into  the  east  bay  Is  a,  road 
which  was  £re<inented  by  the  French,  and  followed  through  lakes  and 
rivers  until  they  came  to  Lake  Superior  by  the  river  Caministiquia, 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  Grand  Portage. 

Portage  La  Croix  is  six  hundred  paces  long;  to  the  next  portage 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  length  is  forty  paces;  the  river  winding 
four  miles  to  Vei-milllon  Lake,  which  runs  six  or  seven  miles  north- 
northwest,  .ind  by  a  narrow  strait  communicates  with  Lake  Namaycan, 
wTiich  takes  its  name  from  a  pailicular  place  at  the  foot  of  a  fall, 
where  the  natives  spear  sturgeon.  Its  course  is  about  north-northwest 
and  soutli-southeast,  with  a  bay  running  east,  that  gives  it  the  form 
of  a  triangle:  its  length  is  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  Nouvelle  I'ortage. 
The  discharge  of  the  lake  is  from  a  t)ay  on  the  left,  and  the  portage 
one  hundred  and  eighty  paces,  to  which  succeeds  a  very  small  river, 
from  whence  there  is  but  a  short  distance  to  the  next  Nouvelle  Portage, 
thiree  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long.  It  is  there  necessary  to  embark 
on  a  swamp  or  overflowed  country,  where  wild  rice  grows  in  great 
abundance.  There  Is  a  channel  or  small  river  In  the  centre  of  this 
swamp,  which  is  kept  with  difficulty,  and  runs  south  and  north  one 
mile  and  a  half,  with  deepening  water.  The  course  continues  north- 
northwest  one  mile  to  the  Chaudlere  Portage,  which  is  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  running  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Lake 
Naymaycan,  which  used  to  be  the  common  route,  but  that  which  1  have 
described  is  the  safest  as  well  as  shortest.  From  hence  there  is  BOme 
current  though  the  water  Is  wide  'Spread,  and  its  course  about  north 
by  west  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Lake  de  la  Pluie,  which  lies 
neai-ly  east  and  west;  from  thence  about  fifteeu  miles  is  a  narrow 
strait  that  divides  the  land  into  two  unequal  parts,  from  whence  to  its 
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discharge  is  a  distance  ot  twenty-four  miles.  There  is  a  de^  bay  run- 
niug  nortliwest  on  the  right,  that  Is  not  included,  and  is  remarkable 
foi'  furnishing  the  natlres  with  a  kind  of  soft,  red  stone,  of  which  they 
mate  their  pipes;  it  also  afCorda  an  excellent  fishery,  both  In  the  sum- 
mer and  winter;  and  from  it  Is  an  easy,  safe,  and  short  road  to  the 
Lake  da  Bols  (which  I  shall  mention  presently),  for  the  Indians  to  pass 
in  their  small  canoes,  through  a  small  lake  and  on  a  small  river,  whose 
banks  furnish  abundance  of  wild  rice.  The  discJiaise  of  this  lake  la 
called  Lake  de  la  Pluie  River,  at  whose  entrance  there  is  a  rapid,  be- 
low whicJi  is  a  line  bay,  where  there  had  been  an  extensive  picSeted 
fort  and  building  when  possessed  by  the  French:  the  site  of  if  is  at 
present  a  beautiful  meadow,  suri'ounded  with  groves  of  oaks,  Krom 
hence  there  is  a  stixing  cuirent  for  two  miles,  where  ttie  water  falls 
over  a  rock  twenty  (eet,  and,  from  the  consec[uent  turbulence  of  the 
water,  the  carrylng-place,  which  Is  threft  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
long,  derives  the  name  of  Chaudiere.  Two  miles  onward  is  the  present 
trading  establishment,  situated  on  an  high  bank  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  in  48°  37'  north  latitude. 

Here  the  people  from  Montreal  come  to  meet  those  from  the  Atha- 
b^ca  country,  as  has  been  already  described,  and  exchange  lading 
with  them.  This  is  the  residence  of  the  first  cliief,  or  Sachem,  of  all 
the  Algonquin  tribes  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  this  country.  He 
is  by  distinction  called  Nectam,  which  implies  personal  pre-eminence. 
Here  also  the  elders  meet  in  council  to  treat  of  peace  or  war. 

Tljls  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  Northwest,  and  runs  a  course 
west  and  east  one  hundred  and  twenty  computed  miles;  but  in  taking 
its  course  and  distance  minutely  I  make  it  only  eighty.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  a  rich  soil,  particularly  to  the  north,  which,  in  many  parts, 
are  clothed  with  line  open  groves  of  oak,  with  the  maple,  the  pine,  and 
the  cedar.  The  southern  bank  is  not  so  elevated,  and  displays  the 
maple,  the  white  birch,  and  the  cedar,  with  the  spruce,  and  alder,  and 
vaiaoua  underwood.  Its  w.it*rs  abound  in  fish,  particularly  the  stur- 
geon, which  the  natives  both  spear  and  take  with  drag-nets.  But  not- 
withstanding the  promise  of  this  soil,  the  Indians  do  not  attend  to  its 
cultivation,  though  they  are  not  igiiorant  of  the  common  process,  and 
are  fond  of  the  Indian  corn,  wh«n  they  can  get  it  from  us 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  the  Lake  du  Bois,  into  which  tliis  river 
dlscharocs  itself  in  latitude  49  north  and  was  formeily  famous  for  the 
richness  of  its  banks  and  witers  which  abounded  with  whatever  was 
necessary  to  a  savage  life  The  1  reach  liad  several  settlements  in  and 
about  it  but  It  miglit  be  almost  concluded  that  some  fatal  circum- 
stance had  destroyed  the  game  as  war  and  the  small  iwx  had  dimin- 
ished the  Inhabitants  it  having  been  lerv  unpioductivc  in  animals 
since  the  British  subjects  hiie  been  engaged  In  travelling  through  it; 
though  it  now  appears  to  be  re<  over  ng  ts  pnitme  sti-te.  The  few 
Indians  who  inhalit  )t  might  h\e  verv  Cfn  ftrtiblj  if  1h  y  were  not 
so  immodemtelv  fond  of  spintuous  1  c|Uors 
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The  Lake  du  Bois  is,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  nearly  round,  and  the 
canoe  course  through  the  centre  of  it  among  a  cluster  of  islands,  some 
of  which  are  so  estensive  that  they  may  be  taken  for  the  main  land. 
The  reduced  course  would  be  nearly  south  and  north.  But  following 
the  navigating  course,  I  make  the  distance  seyenty-five  miles,  though 
In  a  direct  line  it  would  fall  very  short  of  that  length.  At  abont  two- 
thirds  of  it  there  is  a  small  carrying-place,  when  the  water  is  low.  Tlie 
carrying-place  out  of  the  lake  is  on  an  Island,  and  named  Portage  du 
Eat,  in  latitude  49°  37'  north  and  longitude  94°  15'  west,  and  is  about 
fifty  pacM  long 

The  Birch  Bark  Canoe. 

The  history  of  the  far  trade  should  not  be  closed  without 
a  respectful  reference  to  the  birch  canoe,  and  description  of 
this  serviceable  means  of  conveyance,  by  which  that  early 
commerce  was  carried  on  for  over  two  hundred  years.  For 
this  purpose  I  ^ve  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  persons 
who  all  their  lives  were  engaged  in  this  trade. 

Chief  Factor  Archibald  IfcDonaid,  who  accompanied  Sir 
George  Simpson  in  his  voyage  from  York  Factory  on  Hudson 
bay  to  the  Pacific,  in  1828,  kept  the  minutes  of  tiiis  expedi- 
tion. They  were  edited  and  published  by  Malcolm  McLeod  in 
1872.  Speaking  of  the  "light  canoe,"  on  page  41,  McLeod 
says: 

Light  canoes  were  specially  made  and  adapted  for  speediest  trarel. 
I  saw  those,  the  very  ones  spokai  of,  at  Norway  House,  on  their  pas- 
sage up.  The  Governor's  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw;  beautiful  in  Its  "lines"  of  faultless  fineness,  and  In  its  form 
ana  every  feature;  the  bow,  a  magnilieent  curve  of  barli,  gaudily  but 
tastefully  painted,  that  would  have  made  a  Roman  rostrum  of  old 
hide  ita  diminished  head.  The  paddles,  painted  red  with  vermilion, 
were  made  to  match,  and  the  whole  thing  in  its  kind  was  of  faultless 
grace  and  Iseauty— beauty  in  the  sense  of  graceful  and  perfect  Htness 
to  its  end. 

This  class  of  canoes  is  [or  rather  was,  for  I  am  speaking  of  times 
now  somewhat  old]  generally  known  under  the  name  of  "North 
Canoes,"  from  the  fact  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  largest  kind  of  canoes, 
used  in  the  trade,  viz.,  those  used  to  be  dispatched  [and  that  until  very 
latelyl  from  Lachine,  oa  first  open  water,  to  Fort  William,  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  which  were  called  "Ciaiots  d«  Maitre,"  had  to  be  exchanged, 
or  left  behind  for  smaller  craft,  half  the  size,  and  such  as  could  be 
portaged  from  that  point  upwards.  The  Canot  du  M.  [Canoe  of  the 
Master,  as  we  would  call  it  in  English]  was  of  six  fathoms,  measured 
within,  and  the  C,  du  Nord  about  four,  more  or  less.  The  ordinary 
crew  for  the  former  was  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  for  the  latter  eight 
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or  nine.  The  larger  could  stand  any  storm  In  Lakes  Huron  ajid  Su- 
perior, but  It  -was  ever  tlie  Labit  of  voyage  to  avoid  tlao  encounter  as 
mueli  as  possible.  Tlieir  oi'dinary  load  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  ninety  pounds  each,  say  live  tons,  ■witii  men,  and  passengers' 
baggage.  Tbey  always  carried  passengers,  say  from  four  to  eiglit  or 
even  more  in  case  of  children.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  oaaoe  being 
wrecked,  or  upset,  or  swamped;  they  swam  lilie  ducks.  If  overtaken, 
as  was  often  the  case,  in  a  long  traverse  from  point  to  point,  or  across 
large  bays  in  the  big  lakes,  the  heavy  "parla"  [red  canvas  oil  cloth] 
used  to  be  thrown  over  the  goods  as  a  storm  deck,  and  then  skilled 
strength  and  pluck,  with  the  trusty  bark,  did  tbe  work. 

I  add  also  a  description  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Sir  George  Simpson,  of  the  start  of  Sir  George  from 
Lachine  on  Ms  voyage  around  the  world  in  1841-2,    He  says: 

By  nine  o'clock  our  two  canoes  were  floating  in  front  of  the  house 
in  the  Lachine  canal,  constructed  to  avoid  the  famous  rapids  of  St. 
Louis.  The  crews,  thirteen  men  to  the  one  vessel,  and  fourteen  to  the 
other,  consisted  partly  of  Canadians,  but  principally  of  Iroquois,  from 
the  opposite  village  of  Kaughnawaga,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge 
of  my  old  and  faithful  follower,  Morin 

The  canoes,  those  tiny  vehicles  of  an  amphibious  aavigation,  are 
constructed  in  the  following  manner;  The  outside  is  formed  of  the 
thick  and  tough  badi  of  the  birch,  the  sheets  being  sewed  together  with 
the  root  at  the  pine  tree  split  Into  threads,  and  the  seams  being  gummed 
to  make  thent  air  tight  The  gunwales  are  of  pine  or  cedar,  of  about 
three  Inches  SQuare;  and  in  their  lower  edges  ace  Inserted  the  ribs, 
made  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  bent  to  a  aem'c'icle  Betn een  the  rba 
and  the  bark  is  a  coating  of  lath  n„  Tvh  ch  bes  dee  ward  ng  ofC  n 
ternal  injury  from  the  fragile  co  ering  serves  to  mpart  a  hrmness  to 
the  vessel.  These  canoes  are  generally  abont  h  r  y  hve  fee  from 
stem  to  stem;  and  they  are  five  fe  t  w  de  n  the  cen  re  g  ad  ^lly 
tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end  where  thev  ar  ra  sed  alw  t  a  fx  t 
When  loaded,  they  draw  scarcely  e  ohteen  n  hes  of  w^ter  and  they 
weigh  between  three  hundred  and  four  bund  "ed  po  nds 

Realizing  that  the  days  of  this  imphih  us  n  i  ig^ti  n  have 
passed  from  the  limits  of  our  state,  I  am  te  upted  to  m  ke  an 
other  quotation  from  this  narrative  of  Sir  Geo.  Simf^on's  jour- 
ney fifty  years  ago  (page  27) : 

Before  bidding  good-by  to  our  old  friend  the  Ottawa,  let  me  here 
offer  a  description  of  a  day's  march,  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
■whole  journey.  To  begin  with  the  most  important  part  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, the  business  of  encaaiping  for  a  brief  night,  we  selected, 
about  sundown,  some  dry  and  tolerably  clear  spot;  and  immediately 
on  'landing,  the  sound  of  the  axe  would  be  ringing  through  the  wood, 
as  the  men  were  felling  whole  trees  for  our  fires,  and  preparing,  if 
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neceesary,  a  space  for  our  tents.  In  I«sa  tlian  ten  minutes  our  threa 
lodges  Tvould  be  pitclied,  eacli  with  such  a  blaze  In  front  as  virtually 
Imparted  a  new  sense  of  enjoyment  to  all  the  young  campaigners, 
■while  tbrough  the  crackling  flames  might  lie  seen  the  requisite  number 
of  pots  and  kettles  for  our  supper.  Our  tieds  were  next  laid,  consist- 
ing of  an  oilcloth  spread  on  the  bare  earth,  with  three  blankets  and  a 
pillow,  and,  when  occasion  demanded,  with  cloaks  and  great-coats  at 
discretion;  and  whether  the  wind  howled  or  rain  poured,  our  pavilions 
of  canvas  formed  a  safe  barrtep  against  the  weather.  While  part  of 
our  crews,  comprising  all  the  landsmen,  were  doing  duty  as  stokers, 
and  cooks,  and  architects,  and  chambermaids,  the  more  experienced 
voyageurs,  after  unloading  the  canoes,  had  drawn  them  on  the  beach 
with  their  bottoms  upwards,  to  inspect,  and,  if  needful,  to  renovate  the 
stitching  and  the  gumming;  and  as  the  little  vessels  were  made  to 
incline  on  one  side  to  windward,  each  with  a  roaring  fire  to  leeward, 
the  crews,  every  man  In  his  own  single  blanket,  managed  to  set  wind, 
and  rain,  and  cold  at  deflance,  alm(»t  as  effectually  as  ourselves. 
Weather  permitting,  our  slumbers  would  be  broken  about  one  in  the 
momtng  by  the  cry  of  "Level  level  lei>et"  In  five  minutes,  woe  to  the 
inmates  that  were  slow  in  dressing,  the  tents  were  tumbling  about  our 
ears;  and  within  half  an  hour  the  camp  would  be  raised,  the  canoes 
laden,  and  the  paddles  keeping  time  to  some  merry  old  song.  About 
eight  o'clock,  a  convenient  place  would  be  sdected  for  breakfast,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  being  allotted  for  the  multifarious  operations 
of  unpacking  and  repacking  the  equipage,  laying  and  removing  the 
cloth,  boiling  and  frying,  eating  and  drinking;  and,  while  the  prelimi- 
naries were  arranging,  the  hardier  among  us  would  wash  and  shave, 
each  person  carrying  soap  and  towel  in  his  pocket,  and  finding  a  mir- 
ror in  the  same  sandy  or  rocky  basin  that  held  the  water.  About  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  usually  put  ashore  (or  dinner;  and  as  this  meal 
needed  no  fire,  or  at  least  got  none,  It  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Such  was  the  routine  of  our 
journey,  the  day,  generally  speaking,  being  divided  into  six  houi-s  of 
rest  and  eighteen  of  labor.  This  almost  incredible  toil  the  voyageurs 
bore  without  a  murmur,  and,  almost  invariably,  with  such  an  hilarity 
of  spirit  as  few  other  men  could  sustain  for  a  single  forenoon. 

But  the  quality  of  the  work,  even  more  decidedly  than  the  quantity, 
requires  operatives  of  iron  mould.  In  smooth  water  the  paddle  is  plied 
with  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  oar,  taxing  both  arms  and  lungs  to  the 
utmost  extent;  amid  shallows  the  canoe  is  literally  dragged  by  the 
men  wadlte  to  their  Imees  or  to  tbeir  loins,  while  each  poor  fellow,  after 
replacing  his  drier  half  in  his  seat,  laughingly  shakes  the  heaviest  of 
the  wet  from  his  legs  over  the  gunwale,  before  ho  again  gives  them 
an  inside  berth;  in  i-apids,  the  towing  line  has  to  be  hauled  along  over 
pocks  and  stumps,  through  swamps  and  thickets,  excepting  that  when 
the  ground  is  utterly  impracticable,  poles  are  substituted,  and  occasion- 
ally, also,  the  bushes  ou  the  shore.  Again  on  the  portages,  where  the 
breaks  are  of  all  iuLngiunl)!);  binds  iind  (Lyrci's  el'  liiiilncKfi,  the  canoes 
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and  ttelr  cargoes  are  never  carried  across  in  less  than  two  or  three 
trips,  the  little  vessels  alone  monopolizing,  on  the  first  turn,  the  more 
expert  balE  of  their  respective  crews.  Of  the  baggage,  each  man  has 
to  carry  at  least  two  pieces,  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  eighty  poumis 
avoirdupois,  which  he  suspends  in  slings  of  leather  placed  across  the 
forehead,  so  that  he  has  his  hands  free  to  clear  the  way  among  the 
branclies  of  the  standing  trees,  and  over  the  prostrate  trunUs.  But.  in 
addition  to  the  separate  labors  of  the  land  and  the  water,  tlie  poor 
fellows  have  to  endure  a  combination  of  both  sorts  of  hardship  at  least 
three  or  four  times  every  day.  The  canoes  can  seldom  approach  near 
enough  to  enable  the  passengers  to  step  ashore  from  the  gunwale;  and 
no  sooner  Is  a  halt  made  than  the  men  are  in  the  water  to  ferry  lis  to 
dry  ground  on  their  backs.  In  this  unique  part  of  their  duty  they  seem 
to  tafce  pride;  and  a  little  fellow  often  tries  to  get  possession  of  tbe 
heaTiest  customer  in  the  party,  considerably  exceeding,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  in  my  experience,  the  standard  aforesaid,  of  two  pieces 
•of  baggage. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  testimony  before  the  select  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  in  1857,  saya  he  had  passed  over  the  route 
from  Fort  William  or  Grand  Portage  to  Winnipeg  forty  times. 
These  trips  were  made  in  the  manner  related  in  Mr.  Hopkins' 
description, 

Longfellow's  "Song  of  Hiawatha,"  in  its  seventh  canto,  de- 
scribes the  materials  of  which  the  birch  canoe  is  constructed; 
and  the  iiluetrated  edition  of  this  poem  issued  in  X891  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  has  a  good  photogravure  of  the  process 
of  its  building  by  Indians  in  the  forest. 

The  Commerce  of  Civilization. 
The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  Com- 
merce in  Minnesota,  on  the  Miaaiseippi  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, to  the  year  1862,  and  will  contain  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  all  source,  including  the  flies  of  newspa- 
pers of  Galena,  111.,  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's  flies, 
iind  the  files  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society;  to  which  I 
have  added  my  own  personal  recollections  of  the  history. 
.Scharf's  "History  of  St.-  Lonis  City  and  County,"  and  Capt, 
E.  W.  Gould's  "History  of  River  Navigation,"  contain  a  great 
number  of  incidents  relating  to  the  early  days  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. But  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  of  finding  data  that  would  be  of  service  in 
my  work  among  the  files  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  au- 
thority; there  is  very  little. 
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The  keel-boat  service  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  fort;  and  the  Indian 
Agent,  Major  Forsyth,  gives  us  (in  this  Society's  Historical 
Collections,  volume  3,  pages  139-167)  his  jonmal  of  his  voyage 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Peter's  in  1819.  Soon  thereafter  comes 
the  age  of  steam. 

ARRIVALS  OP  STEAMBOATS  AT  FORT  SNBLLIMG,  1S23-1B39. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  list  of  steamboat  arrivals  as 
full  and  complete  as  possible  at  this  time,  I  am  induced  to  copy 
from  the  Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  volume  2.  In  its 
pages  102-143,  Bev,  E.  D.  Neill,  in  his  "Occurrences  in  and 
around  Fort  Snelling,  from'  1819  to  1840,"  gives  the  following 
names  and  dates  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  that  place,  ivhich  1 
have  here  collected  together  from  his  narrative : 


steamboat  Virginia,  Oipt.  Crawford,  May  lOtli,  1823.  She  was  one 
Inmdred  and  eighteen  feet  long:  and  twenty-two  feet  wide.  Sbe  was 
receiTed  with  a  salute  from  the  fort.  Among  her  passengers  were 
Major  Biddle,  Lieut.  Emss^  Taliaferro,  the  Indian  Agent,  and  Bel- 
trami, an  Italian  refugee. 

The  steamboat  Rnfus  Putaam,  Capt.  David  G.  Bates  In  command, 
reached  the  fort  April  5th,  1825.  Four  weeks  later  sbe  made  a  second 
trip  with  goods  for  the  Columtria  Fur  Oompaay,  and  proceeded  to 
Land's  End,  their  trading  post  on  the  Minnesota  river. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  that  had  arrived  at  Fort 
Snelling  up  to  May  26th,  1^6,  the  esact  dates  being  known  for  only 

1.  Virginia,  May  10th,  1823.  9.  Josephine. 

2.  Neiville.  10.  Fnlton. 

3.  Putnam.  April  2nd.  1825.  11.  Ked  Rover. 

4.  Mandan.  12.  Black  Rover. 

5.  Indiana.  13.  Warrior. 

6.  Lawrence,  May  2nd,  1826.  14.  Enterprise. 

7.  Seiota.  15.  Volant. 

8.  Eclipse. 

1S32. 
Steamboat  Versailles,  May  12th. 
Enterprise,  Jtme  27th. 

1835. 
The  steamboat  Warrior,  built  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Throck- 
morton, arrived  June  24th  with  supplies  and  a  pleasure  party.    Among 
.—There  are  evidently  mistakes  In  this  list  of  arrivals  before  May 

ted  Rover  made  her  appearance  In  tl 

manded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Throckmorton.    He  a 

and  waa  in  command  and  participated  in  the  Battle  ot  Bad  Axe  in  that  year. 

The  steamboat  Josephine,  Capt.  J.  Clark,  was  In  the  Galena  and  St. 
Loula  trade  In  1829. 

Steamboat  Missouri  Pulton;    Capt.  Culver  was  captain  of  this  boat  in 
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the  passengers  were  Capt.  Day  and  Lieut.  Beech,  of  the  army,  CatUn, 
the  artist,  and  wife,  General  George  W.  JoueB,  J.  Famsworth,  Mrs.  Fe- 
lix St.  Train,  Misses  Famsworth,  Crow,  Johnson,  and  others.    On  July 
16th  the  Warrier  again  arrived  at  the  fort. 
1836. 

The  Missouri  Fulton  arrived  on  May  nth.  [Mr.  Neill  does  not  give 
the  name  of  her  (captain.  I  yenture  to  add  the  name  of  Capt.  OrnMi 
Smith.    He  commanded  her  for  a  time,] 

Steamboat  Frontier,  Capt  D.  S.  Harris,  May  29th. 

Steamlwat  Palmyra,  Capt.  Cole,  June  1st,  with  some  thirty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  passengers,  a  pleasure  party. 

Steamboat  St.  Peter's,  Capt  J.  Throckmorton,  July  2d.  Among  the 
passengers  were  Nicollet  coming  to  begin  his  exploration  of  the  North- 
west, and  several  ladies  from  St.  Ifluis  on  a  pleasure  tour. 

On  October  9th,  a  small  steamboat  arrived  with  stores  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

1837. 

The  steamboat  Rolla  arrived  November  lOth,  bringing  back  the  Sioux 
delegation  who  bad  visited  Waslungt<m  and  made  a  treaty  there  Sep- 
temben  29th,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  St  Croix  was  opened  to  white 
immigration. 

1S38. 

Steamboat  Burlington,  Capt.  J.  Throckmorton,  May  25th;  and  again 
June  13th. 

Steamboat  Brazil,  Capt.  Orren  Smith,  June  15th,  two  txiats  being  at 
the  fort  at  the  same  time.    The  Burlington  made  three  trips  this  season. 

The  steamboat  Ariel  arrived  June  20th. 

The  ateaniboat  Burlington  completed  her  third  trip  on  June  28th, 
brtnging  146  troops. 

The  steamboat  Palmyra,  Oapt.  Middleton,  arrived  July  ISUi,  with 
official  notice  of  the  ratification  of  the  Sioux  treaty,— -bringing  also  ma- 
chinery for  the  St.  Croix  mill,  and  a  ttiillwright,  Calvin  Tuttle,  with 
other  men,  to  build  it. 

Steamboat  Ariel,  AugiKit  27th,  and  again  September  29th. 

Steamboat  Gipsy,  with  Chippewa  goods,  October  21st. 
1839. 

Steamboat  Ariel,  Capt.  Lyrai,  April  14th. 

Steamboat  Gipsy,  Capt.  Grey,  May  2nd. 

Steamboat  Fayette,  May  llth. 

Steamboat  Glaucus,  Capt  G.  W.  Atchison,  May  21st,  and  agaia  June 
6th. 

Steamboat  Pennsylvania,  Oapt.  Stone,  June  1st. 

The  steamboat  Ariel  arrived  June  6th;  and  also  made  three  later 
trips,  arriving  June  2(Jth,  July  17th,  and  August  15th. 

Steamboat  Knickerbocker,  June  25th. 

Steamboat  Malta,  Capt  J.  Throckmorton,  July  22d. 

The  steamboat  Pike,  with  soldiers,  arrived  September  9th  and  again 
September  17th. 
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There  ia  no  authority  given  for  this  record ;  but  the  annals 
were  prepared  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  and  he  must  have  had  some 
authority  for  the  record.  I  personally  became  well  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  captains  above  named,  and  with  all  the 
boats  from  the  summer  of  1839.  Major  Taliaferro  resigned 
Ms  office  in  January,  1840;  and  1  presume  the  above  record 
is  from  his  papers. 

KEOORDS  FEOM   GALENA  NEWSPAPERS,  1828-I818. 

The  Miners'  Journal  of  Galena,  in  1828,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing steamboats:  Indiana,  Capt.  Pay;  Eed  Eover,  Capt. 
J.  I^rockmorton;  Josephine,  Capt.  Clark;  and  Missouri  Ful- 
ton, Capt.  Culver.  In  1829  it  mentions  the  Josephine,  Capt. 
Clark;  Red  Rover,  Capt.  Throckmorton;  and  the  Galena,  Capt. 
David  G.  Bates.  One  steamboat  was  advertised  for  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  the  Lady  Washington,  Capt.  Shelleross.  The  editor  appar- 
ently aid  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  arrivals  of 
boats,  as  everyone  knew  well  of  their  arrival.  The  paper  was 
a  weekly,  and  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  mention  them.  Its 
publication  was  suspended  during  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

The  Galena  Advertiser,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  noticed  the  close 
of  navigation  as  occurring  on  November  7th;  and  said  that 
the  Warrior  and  Galena  had  left  for  Pittsburgh.  From  this 
newspaper,  chiefly,  1  have  obtained  the  following  imperfect 
records  for  the  nest  twelve  years: 
1836. 

The  Advertiser  mentionsi  the  opening  of  navigation  April 
9th,  and  says  that  the  steamboat  Olive  Branch,  Capt.  Strother, 
the  Wisconsin,  Capt.  Flaherty,  the  Dubuque,  Cavalier,  War- 
rior, and  Galena,  had  left  for  St.  Louis. 

The  Missouri  Fulton,  Capt.  O.  Smith,  and  the  new  steam- 
boat Frontier,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  one  of  the  boats  built  by 
D.  S.  &  R.  S.  Harris,  gave  an  excursion  trip  to  the  people  of 
Galena  and  Dubuque. 

1837. 

The  steamboat  Smelter,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  with  K.  S.  Har- 
ris, engineer,  was  one  of  the  first  boats  built  witii  state  rooms 
for  the  upper  Missi^ippi  river.  She  was  advertised  for  St. 
Peter's  about  June  Ist;  the  Paviilion,  Capt.  Lafferty,  about 
the  20th;  the  Burlington,  for  June  17th;  and  the  Irene,  Kolla, 
and  Fulton,  later.     The  Rolla  was  mentioned  as  being  in  Ga- 
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lena  with.  Major  Taliaferro  and  Ms  Indian  delegation  on  their 
retuni  from  Washington  to  St.  Peter's.* 

The  following  list  of  boats  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
in  the  trade  to  and  from  Galena  in  1837:  Palmyra,  Dubuque, 
Gipsy,  PavilHon.  Adventurer,  Emerald,  Missouri-Fulton,  En- 
voy, Wyoming,  Olive  Branch,  Science,  Ariel,  Cavalier,  Heroine, 
Galena,  Smelter,  Lady  Marshall,  Irene,  Alphia,  Huntress, 
Rolla,  Caledonia,  and  Burlington.  Boats  lost  during  the  sea- 
son were  the  Dubuque,  Rolla,  Emerald,  and  Heroine. 
1838. 
The  steamboat  Brazil,  Capt.  Orren  Smith,  arrived  in  Ga- 
lena April  4th.  The  Gipsy  was  advertised  for  St.  Peter's; 
and  the  Ariel  arrived  from  St.  Peter's,  The  Pizarro,  Capt.  E. 
S.  Harris,  a  new  boat  133  feet  long  and  20  feet  beam,  144  tons, 
arrived, 

1839. 
The  Giaucijs,  Rosalie  and  Pizarro  were  advertised  for  the 
Galena  and  St.  Louis  trade.  The  steamboat  Brazil  was  adver- 
tised for  a  pleasure  trip  to  St.  Peter's  July  21st;  and  the 
steamboat  Pike  was  on  her  way  to  St,  Peter's  with  troops 
September  3d. 

1840. 
The  steamboats  Elba,  lone,  Quincy,  and  Pike,  are  men- 
tioned. The  Annie  was  noted  as  on  her  way  to  St.  Peter's 
April  1st;  also  the  Omega.  The  following  boats  were  adver- 
tised to  make  pleasure  trips  to  St.  Peter's  during  tlie  summer, 
viz.:  Loyal  Hanna,  Malta,  Valley  Forge,  lone,  and  Brazil. 
The  Indian  Queen,  Capt.  Saltmarsh,  was  in  the  trade  this 


1841. 

The  following  steamboats  were  advertised  or  otherwise 
mentioned:  the  Otter,  Capt.  Haoris;  Sarah  Ann,  Capt.  Laf- 
fertj;  Chippewa,  Capt.  Griffith;  Illinois,  Capt.  McAllister; 
Mnscoda,  Capt.  J,  H.  Lusk;  andl  Rock  River,  Capt.  Agostin 
Haraszthy.  This  last  named  captain  was  a  Hungarian  count 
and  exile. 

The  steamboat  Brazil  was  sunk  on  the  Rock  Island  chain, 
in  the  upper  rapids,  being  a  total  loss. 

■Tills  name  was  applied  to  the  trading  post  on  the  site  o(  the  present 
village  of  MeniJota,  at  the  southeast  side  of  the  mouth  ol  St.  Peter's  (Min- 
nesota) river,  opposite  to  Fort  SneUinE. 
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1842. 

The  New  Brazil,  Capt.  O.  Smith,  arrived  September  24tli. 
She  was  160  feet  long,  and  23  feet  beam.  The  following 
boats  were  in  the  trade  this  year:  Amaranth,  Capt.  G.  W. 
Atchison;  Osprey,  Capt,  N.  W.  Parker;  lone,  Capt.  Le  Eoy 
Dodge;  Ohio,  Capt.  Mark  Atchison;  Iowa,  Capt.  D.  B.  More- 
house; and  the  General  Brooke,  Capt.  Throckmorton,  The 
last  returned  from  a  trip  to  St,  Peter's  May  26tli.  The  Otter, 
Capt.  Harris,  and  the  Kock  River,  ran  between  Galena  and  St 
Peter's  during  the  season. 

1843. 

The  steamer  Chippewa  came  down  from  St.  Peter's  May  2d; 
the  New  Brazil  June  5th;  and  the  General  Brooke,  Jasper,  and 
Otter  always  ran  to  St.  Peter's  during  the  season.  There  must 
have  been  other  boats,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  trace  of 
them.     These  boats  ran  to  St.  Peter's  seven  trips  in  the  sea- 

1844. 

The  boats  advertised  for  St  Peter's  in  1844  were  the  Hiber- 
nia,  Lewis  F.  Lynn,  Capt.  S.  M.  Kemiet;  Lynx,  Capt  W.  H. 
Hooper;  Mendota,  Capt.  Robert  A.  Kiley;  and  St  Croix,  Capt 
Hiram  Bersie.  The  Otter,  Capt.  Harris,  was  run  in  the  Galena 
and  St.  Peter's  trade  during  the  season;  also  the  Rock  River, 
Capt  Agostin  Haraszthy. 

1845. 

The  following  steamboats  plied  from  Galena  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river:  Uncle  Tobey,  Capt.  Cole;  Lynx,  Capt.  John 
Atchison;  War  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  St.  Croix,  Capt. 
Hiram  Bersie;  Iowa,  Capt.  D.  B.  Morehouse;  Cecilia,  Capt 
Throckmorton;  and  St.  Anthony,  Capt.  A.  C.  Montforf. 
1846. 

During  this  year  I  find  mention  of  the  Atlas,  Capt.  Robert 
A.  Kiley;   Prairie  Bird,  Capt.  Nick  Wall;   War  Eagle,  Capt. 

D.  S.  Harris;  Falcon,  Capt.  Le  Grand  Morehouse;  Cora,  Capt 
Throckmorton;  Argo,  Capt.  Kennedy  Lodwiek;  Monona,  Capt 

E.  H.  Gleim;  Earitan,  Capt.  Rogers;  and  the  Otter,  Capt.  Har- 
ris. During  the  season  there  were  twenty-four  arrivals  in 
Galena. 

1847. 
The  Argo,  Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwiek,  advertised  as  a  regular 
paelict  for  the  season  from  Galena  to  St.  Peter's,  Port  Snelling, 
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and  Stillwater.     I  was  clerk  on  tMa  boat  from  June  8th  until 
she  sunk  in  the  fall. 

Other  stsimboats  running  this  year  were  the  War  Eagle, 
Capt.  D.  8.  Harris;  Dubuque,  Capt.  E.  H.  Beebe;  Time  and 
Tide,  Capt.  E.  W.  Gould;  Lynx,  Capt.  John  Atchison;  Senator, 
Oapt  McCoy;  and  the  Bon  Accord,  Capt.  H.  Bersie.  These 
six  boats  were  advertised  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Peter's  and 
Fort  Snelling. 

1848. 

The  Dr.  Franklin,  Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwick,  was  a  Galena  and 
St.  Paul  packet.  This  was  the  first  boat  of  the  Galena  and 
Minnesota  Packet  Company.  Her  owners  were  Campbell  and 
Smith,  Henry  Corwith,  H.  L.  Dousmam,.  Brisbois  &  Eiee,  H.  H. 
Sibley,  M.  W.  Lodwick,  and  R.  Blakeley.  The  other  boats  in 
the  trade  were  the  Highland  Mary,  Capt.  John  Atchison;  Sen- 
ator, Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Alex.  Hamilton,  Capt.  W.  H.  Hooper; 
and  Anthony  Wayne,  Capt.  Dan  Able.  I  am.  almost  certain 
that  Capt.  Throokmorton  ran  the  Cora  in  the  trade  some  part 
of  the  season;  and  1  think  there  were  others  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace. 

RIVALRY  BEGUN  IN  1848. 

This  season  commenced  a  contest  that  made  the  steamboat 
business  lively,  if  not  profitable,  between  Galena  and  St.  Paul, 
for  several  years.  The  Harris  brothers  had  sold  the  Otter, 
and  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris  was  running  the  War  Eagle  to  St.  Louis, 
but  claimed  to  be  in  the  trade  from  Galena  to  St.  Paul,  In 
the  winter  after  the  Argo  was  sunk  (in  the  fall  of  1847),  Oapt. 
M.  W.  Lodwick  and  the  present  writer  went  around  to  the 
Ohio  and  bought  the  Dr.  Franklin,  a  new  and  very  nice  boat, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Argo  between  Galena  and  St,  Paul. 
The  Harris  brothers  sold  the  War  Eagle  and  bought  the  Sen- 
ator, in  hopes  that  they  would  have  the  best  boat  in  the  trade; 
but  when  the  Dr.  Franklin  arrived  they  found  they  had  reck- 
oned without  their  host,and  the  Sraiator  was  run  from  St.Louia 
to  St.Panl  until  the  fall  trade  commenced.  They  turned  in  from 
Galena  to  St.  Paul  and  so  eontinned  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, and  quite  an  opposition  grew  up  between  the  different 
parties;  but  after  consultation  it  was  arranged  that  the  Dr. 
Franklin  owners  should  buy  the  Senator,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Harrises  would  go  out  of  the  trade  and  all  feeling 
would!  subside.     During  the  winter,  however,  Congress  passed 
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tte  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  wliicli,  of 
course,  changed  the  face  of  things  very  muc^i.  The  future 
prospect  for  steamboat  trade  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  re- 
tiring party,  as  appeared  by  D.  S.  Harris'  going  around  to  the 
Ohio,  where  he  bought  the  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  which  liad  been 
built  by  Capt.  John  McClure,  of  whom  we  had  bought  the 
"Old  Doctor,"  as  our  boat  was  now  called.  The  No.  2  was  the 
better  boat;  but  the  "Old  Doctor"  had  made  tooi  many  friends 
during  the  season  to  be  an  easy  party  to  drive. 

Capt.  Orren  Smith,  who  wa»  a  brother-in-law  of  D.  8.  Har- 
ris, bad  taken  charge  of  the  Senator,  and  the  No.  2  seemed  to 
delight  in  annoying  the  Senator  during  the  season  of  1849. 
But  Capt.  Smith  went  around  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1850  returned  with  the  Nominee,  which  was  so  much  faster 
than  the  No,  2  that  she  went  into  the  St.  Louis  trade.  The 
situation  had  become  interesting,  as  the  emigration,  constantly 
increased  to  Minnesota  and  Wiscoimin.  The  Harrises  had 
been  raised  in  Galena  and  were  always  popular,  and  through 
sympathy  their  friends  naturally  sided  with  them.  D,  S.  and 
K,  S.  Harris  had  begun  steamboatiug  as  soon  as  Smith  Har- 
ris was  old  enough  to  turn  a  wheel  as  pilot,  and  Scribe  to  be 
an  engineer.  Both  these  boys  were  with  Capt,  David  G.  Bates 
on  the  steamboat  Galena  in  1829.  They  commenced  building 
steamboats  in  1832,  when  they  built  the  Jo  Davis.  They  had 
built  afterward  the  Belief,  Frontier,  Smelter,  Pizarro,  Pre- 
emption, and  Otter,  and  they  owned  the  War  Eagle,  when  in 
18i8  they  felt  that  they  were  being  driven  off  the  river  by  a 
powerful  combination;  and  the  end  was  not  yet, 

INCIDENTS  IN  THE  HEMOVAL  OF  THE  WINNEBAGOES. 

My  interest  in  the  Packet  Company  has  led  me  to  forget 
that  there  were  other  matters  of  historical  character  that  be- 
long to  the  year  1848.  Our  old  acquaintances,  the  "Gens  de 
Mer"  Winnebagoes,  whom  we  found  at  the  south  end  of  Green 
Bay  in  1654-5,  as  related  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  again 
claim  our  attention.  After  several  changes  of  domicile,  they 
are  again  about  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Minnesota  on  a  new 
reservation  at  Iiong  Prairie.  In  the  summer  of  1848  their 
agent.  Gen.  J.  E.  Fletcher,  and  the  other  assistants,  with  the 
trooi>8  from  Fort  Atkinson,  started  on  this  arduous  enterprise. 
Among  others  interested  in  this  change  of  base  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes, I  remember  H,   M,  Rice,  David  Olmsted,   E.  A.  C, 
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Hatch,  S.  B.  Lowrj,  John  Hanev,  Jr.,  N.  MTiick,  Richard 
Chute,  Geor^  Culver,  and,  last  tut  not  least,  their  venerable 
missionary.  Rev,  David  Lowry,  together  with  many  other  em- 
ployees not  now  recollected. 

The  bands  wei-e  divided;  part  came  down  the  Tnrtey  river 
in  their  canoce,  and  part  started  by  land  with  the  teams  of  the 
agent  and  the  ponies  of  the  Indians.  The  point  of  rendezvoos 
was  at  the  Waba»haw  prairie,  where  Winona  now  stands. 
The  tribulations  of  all  parties  ia  making  this  journey  had 
about  exhausted  all  flieir  physical  strength,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tience of  all  concerned;  and  when  they  were  again  joined  at 
the  prairie,  the  Indians  refused  to  move  another  foot.  The 
Indians  had  camped  at  tlie  south  end  of  the  prairie  in  the  tim- 
ber, in  order  to  have  wood  handy,  and  to  have  a  shade  over 
their  lodges.  The  agent,  soldiers,  and  all  other  parties  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise,  made  their  camp  on  the  highest  point 
ot  the  prairie,  south  of  the  present  town,  where  the  writer  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  noted  Winnebagoes,  The 
trouble  continued  to  increase  rather  than  to  abate.  The  Win- 
nebagoes  had  for  many  years  hunted  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  east  and  south  of  them ;  and  the  new 
move  was  leaving  the  last  of  their  old  hunting  grounds. 

After  the  agent  had  nearly  despaired  of  success,  the  only 
alternative  left  was  to  send  to  Capt.  Eastman  at  Fort  SneJl- 
ing  for  additional  troops,  which,  with  a  six-pounder,  were  sent 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Hall,  to  see  whether  he  could  en- 
courage the  fellows  to  go.  In  canvassing  the  situation,  Lieut, 
Hall  became  suspicious  that  the  chief,  Wabasha,  whose  village 
was  just  above  the  prairie  upon  the  Rolling  Stone  creek,  had  in 
some  way  encouraged  the  Winnebagoes  not  to  go.  He  ar- 
rested Wabasha  and  brought  him  on  board  the  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  chained  him  to  one  of  the  stanchions  of  the  boat  on  the 
boiler  deck,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  frightening  him; 
but  after  a  short  time  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  released 
him.  This  was  regarded  as  a  great  outrage  to  this  proud  chief, 
and  it  was  not  regarded  in  favorable  light  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  Winnebagoes,  who  numbered  over  two  thousand 
souls,  besides  Wabasha's  band;  but  it  finally  passed  without 
trouble.  All  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Indians  were  constantly 
urging  them  to  consent  to  the  removal,  and  talks  were  almost 
of  daily  occurrence,  which  would  always  end  in  Commis- 
sary Lieut.  J.  H,  MciKenny's  sending  down  to  the  camp  more 
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flour,  sugar,  meat  and  coffee,  realizing  that  when  tlielr  stom- 
achs were  full  they  were  more  peaceable. 

One  morniog  the  troops,  agent,  and  all  in  charge,  were  as- 
tounded to  find  the  Indian  camp  deserted;  not  an  Indian,  dog 
or  pony  was  left.  The  canoes  that  had  bi-ought  part  of  them 
were  gone  as  well.  Everything  in  camp  that  could  hunt  was 
started  to  find  them.  The  Dr.  Franklin  was  sent  down  the 
river  to  overtake  them  if  they  had  gone  in  that  direction,  and 
I  think  it  was  three  days  before  they  were  found.  They  had 
taken  their  canoes  and  gone  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Slough,  and  thence  had  gone  over  into  Wisconsin  and 
were  comfortably  encamped  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
river,  but  were  nearly  starved.  They  promised  to  return  to 
their  camp  the  next  day  in  their  canoes.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  next  day  those  on  watdi  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  head 
of  the  Slough  some  three  miles  above  the  steamboat  landing. 
It  was  one  of  our  beautiful  summer  mornings,  with  not  a  rip- 
ple on  the  water;  and  when  these  two  thousand  men,  women, 
children,  and  dogs,  passed  down,  floating  without  even  using 
a  paddle,  except  to  keep  in  the  stream,  all  dressed  in  their  best, 
they  presented  such  a  picture  as  I  have  not  seen  equaled  since. 
They  were  disposed  to  show  themselves  at  their  best.  Lieut. 
McKenny  met  them  at  their  camp  with  provisions,  and  the  old 
status  quo  was  reestablished. 

The  chiefs  had  said  in  their  talks  that  they  were  afraid  that 
the  Sionx  would  not  be  willing  to  have  them  move  into  their 
country  or  their  vicinity,  and  that  there  would  be  trouble.  In 
order  to  remove  this  impression,  it  was  proposed  to  have  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Sioux  bands  brought  down  to  the  camp  to  meet 
them  in  council,  to  which  they  consented.  The  Dr.  Franklin 
was  sent  up  to  bring  the  chiefs  from  the  upper  villages  for 
that  purpose.  Those  from  Little  Six  village  were  brought  to 
St.  Paul,  and  probably  some  from  the  villages  above;  and 
there  they  were  fitted  out  with  entirely  new  suits  of  clothes 
from  head  to  foot,  each  one  consisting  of  a  blue  frock  coat, 
leggins  and  moccasins,  sUk  plug  hat,  white  ruffled  shirt,  and  a 
small  American  flag  for  each  chief.  The  Little  Crow,  Bed 
Wing,  and  Wabasha  bauds  were  all  represented  at  this  council. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  council  (here  was 
another  display  of  Indian  pomp  and  ceremony,  which  those  of 
us  unused  to  Indian  ways  were  not  prepared  for.  'fin;  council 
was  held  at  the  camp  of  the  agent  on  the  prairie,  and  at  the 
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hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  the  whole  hand 
of  the  WiDnebagoes  was  seen  coining  up  from  their  camp 
mounted  upon  their  ponies  and  dr^sed  in  their  best;  they  ad- 
vanced in  deployed  lines  extending  for  many  rods  from  the 
center  of  line  and  led  by  their  head  chief  Winneshiek,  sup- 
ported by  other  noted  men  of  the  band  on  the  right  and  left. 
As  they  approached  the  conncil  ground,  the  chiefs  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and  advanced  to  take  their  places  in  the 
council  prepared  for  them  and  their  braves.  After  the  chiefs 
had  been  received  with  becoming  dignity  by  the  agent  and  the 
Sioux  chiefs,  their  braves  closed  up  in  a  circle  and  took  their 
places  within  hearing  distance  of  what  should  be  said  on  this, 
to  them,  very  important  occasion;  and,  as  I  know,  a  very 
anxious  ajid  uneasy  body  of  men  were  in  the  camp  of  the 
agent  and  traders,  as  to  the  result  of  this  council.  It  was  too 
great  an  occasion  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry.  My  recollection 
is  that  it  was  several  days  before  the  Winnebagoes  were  will- 
ing to  agree  to  go;  but  even  Indians  tire  of  talking,  and  eat- 
ing must  perforce  have  an  end.  "nie  conncil  was  closed  with 
a  wedding,  the  Winnebagoes  giving  one  of  their  beautiful 
maidens  to  some  noted  brave  of  the  Sioux  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten.  The  presents  that  were  given  by  the  Winnebagoes 
to  the  bride  were  said  to  have  been  quite  considerable.  The 
women  and  children  were  carried  on  board  our  steamboat,  the 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  its  barge,  as  they  were  ready. 

There  was  another  incident  that  may  as  well  be  told  here. 
The  Indians  of  the  River  bands  of  the  Sioux  had  learned  that 
the  Argo  in  1847  had  become  the  property  of  their  friends  and 
traders,  H.  H.  Sibley,  H,  L.  Dousman,  and  Brisbois  &  Eice,  and 
she  was  always  welcomed  with  great  cordiality  whenever  she 
lauded  at  any  of  their  villages.  When  she  sunk  in  the  fall 
of  1847,  they  naturally  felt  that  onr  loss  was  theirs.  It  became 
known  that  we  had  bought  the  Dr.  Franklin,  called  by  them 
the  Great  MedkAne,  before  that  steamboat  arrived.  When  she 
landed  at  Red  Wing  on  her  first  trip,  the  traders  sung  out  that 
the  Great  Medicine  was  coming.  This  cry  raised  everyone 
in  the  village,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  all  rushed  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  onto  the  boat,  shouting  "How!  how! 
how !" 

The  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  first  steam  whistle  that  came  up 
the  river.  It  was  placed  just  on  top  of  the  boiler  under  the 
cabin  floor,  and  had  an  unearthly  screech.      After  we  had 
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landed  the  freight  and  I  had  finally  got  all  the  Indians  ashore, 
except  the  chief  Waucota,  who  was  going  up  to  Mendota,  they 
all  stood  waiting  to  see  her  hack  out.  Having  on  a  pretty  good 
head  of  stoam,  the  temptation  to  have  a  little  sport  was  too 
much  for  the  engineer,  Bill  Myers.  Just  as  he  gave  her  a  turn 
back  on  her  wheels,  he  pulled  the  cord  of  the  whistle,  which 
gave  a  terrible  screech,  and  instantly  every  Indian  man,  woman 
and  child  jumped,  shed  their  blankets,  and  rushed  for  the  top 
of  the  bank  or  some  place  to  hide.  As  they  did  so  all  on  the 
boat  shouted  with  laughter.  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
Indians;  they  had  shown  that  they  had  been  frightened,  which 
was  a  reflection  on  their  courage,  and  they  felt  that  we  had 
done  it  on  purpose.  Tlie  only  possible  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
was  to  serve  all  the  villages  alike.  Tlien  they  could  not  laugh 
at  one  another,  for  all  had  been  frightened.  When  we  returned, 
the  old  chief  Waucota  explained  the  matter  to  them  and  re- 
stored their  good  humor  again;  but  this  story  got  out  among 
the  bands  of  the  Minnesota  river,  and  they  rather  had  the 
laugh  on  those  that  had  been  frightened,  until  the  summer  of 
1851,  wlien  the  Dr.  Franklin  went  up  to  Traverse  des  Sioux, 
to  the  Indian  Treaty  of  that  year.  The  camp  of  the  Indians 
was  upon  the  second  rise  or  plateau,  at  some  distance  from  the 
bank  of  the  river;  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  the  young 
Indians,  and  especially  those  from  up  the  Minnesota,  got  down 
to  the  bank.  As  they  did  so  the  Indians  of  ihe  Mississippi 
bands  began  to  shout  to  me,  and  imitated  the  whistle,  which 
some  of  them  could  do  very  well.  I  at  once  took  the  hint,  and 
as  I  was  standing  with  some  of  my  lady  passengers  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  looking  at  the  great  village  of  lodges,  I  stepped 
to  the  cord  and  gave  the  wild  or  Minnesota  River  boys  a  terri- 
ble salute,  which  seared  them  even  worse  than  those  they  had 
made  so  much  fun  of.  When  I  came  down  from  the  deck  the 
young  Indians  that  had  called  to  me  came,  with  Major  Forbes, 
to  thank  me  for  the  fright  I  had  given  the  wild  Indians,  as  they 
called  them,  and  said  that  they  were  even  now  and  it  was  all 
right. 

THE  TI^RRITORIAL  rEEIOD. 

1849. 

Some  part  of  my  record  for  1818  should  have  been  reserved 
for  this  year,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  having  outrun  the  cur^ 
rent  history,  but  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  business  of  each 
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year  under  its  propei'  head.  The  opening  of  navigation  this 
year  was  of  especial  interest.  On  March  3rd,  1849,  Congress 
had  passed  the  act  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
which  was  an  assurance  that  immigration  would  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  law  and  order  would  be  established;  in 
other  words,  the  country  had  now  passed  from  an  Indian  to  a 
civilized  condition,  a  guarantee  of  progress. 

The  Galena  and  Minnesota  Packet  Company  advertised 
the  I>r,  Franklin,  Capt.  M,  W.  Lodwick,  and  the  Senator,  Capt. 
Orrc-n  Smith,  as  regular  packets  from  Galena  to  St.  Paul  for 
the  season;  and  tiie  Highland  Mary,  Capt.  Jolm  Atchison,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  for  the  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul  trade.  Sometime  in  the  season,  about  September, 
the  Yankee,  Capt.  M.  K,  Harris,  made  her  appearance  in  the 
trade  from  Galena.  I  find  mention  of  the  steamboats  Minne- 
sota. E.  A.  Biley,  and  War  Eagle,  built  at  Pittsburgh  for  the 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  trade,  but  am  not  aware  that  they  ever 
came  into  the  river.  There  were  other  boats,  no  doubt,  from 
St.  Louis;  but  I  do  not  find  trace  of  them. 

Gov.  Alex.  Ramsey  and  wife  came  up  to  St.  Paul  on  the 
Dr.  Franklin  from  Prairie  du  Phien  the  last  week  in  May.  I 
find  mention  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Col,  Snolling  by  the  Dr. 
Franklin  on  Oct.  25th,  1849.  During  this  season  onr  friends 
of  the  Winnebago  nation  managed  to  get  away  from  their  reser- 
vation and  went  down  to  the  vicinity  of  La  Crosse.  The  chol- 
era broke  out  this  summer  and  was  bad  on  the  lower  river;  but 
St.  Paul,  80  far  as  I  remember,  entirely  escaped. 
1850. 
Navigation  opened  April  19th  (the  Highland  Mary  and  the 
Nominee  arriving  on  the  same  day),  and  commenced  with  five 
boats  in  the  trade,  namely,  the  Nominee,  Capt.  O,  Smith;  Dr. 
Franklin,  Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwick;  Yankee,  Capt.  M.  K.  Harris, 
from  Galena  to  St.  Paul ;  Highland  Mary,  Capt.  John  Atchi- 
son; and  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  Capt.  D.  S.  Hanis.  The  Excel- 
sior, Capt.  James  Ward,  was  advertised  as  a  regular  boat  to 
St.  Loois  for  the  season.  The  Lamartine  made  several  trips. 
The  Highland  Mary  was  withdrawn  on  the  death  of  Capt.  John 
Atchison,  who  died  of  cholera.  The  Tiger,  Capt.  Maxwell, 
made  her  appearance  this  season;  she  had  the  machinery  of 
the  Otter.  The  Anthony  Wayne  should  also  be  mentioned, 
Capt.  Dan  Able.     There  were  2,100   barrels    of    cranberri^ 
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shipped  from  St.  Paul  tMs  year.     J.  C.  Bm-bank  commenced 
his  express  business  on  the  Nominee  tbis  season. 

The  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  Capt,  Harris,  the  Anthony  Wayne, 
Capt.  Dan  Able,  and  the  Lamartine,  went  up  to  near  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

The  Governor  Eamsej  commenced  regular  trips  from  St. 
Anthony  to  St.  Cloud  this  summer.  This  steamboat  was  built 
by  Capt.  John  Rollins.  Her  madiinery  was  built  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  and  was  brought  to  the  Territory  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  and  Yankee  made  the  first  trips  up 
the  Minnesota  riyer  this  year, 

Mr.  H.  M.  Eice  had  contracted  to  return  the  Winnebagoes 
to  their  reservation;  and  the  Dr.  Franklin  and  Nominee  gath- 
ered them  up  on  their  regular  trips, 
1851, 

The  season  opened  earlier  than  usual,  the  Nominee  being 
the  first  boat,  arriving  April  4th.  Capt.  Smith  was  welcomed 
cordially.  The  first  arrival  had  t)een  a  noted  occasion,  being 
the  commencement  of  navigation.  The  following  boats  were 
advertised  for  the  season,  as  packets  from  Galena:  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwick;  Nominee,  Capt.  O.  Smith;  and  the 
Yankee,  Capt.  M.  K.  Harris.  The  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  Capt,  D. 
S.  Harris,  and  the  Excelsior,  Capt.  J.  Ward,  were  regular  pack- 
ets from  St  Louis.  The  Uncle  Toby,  Capt.  Cole,  made  several 
trips  from  St.  Ijouis.  The  De  Vernon,  Robert  Fulton,  Minne- 
sota, and  Oswego  were  transient  visitors. 

The  Indian  treaty  was  made  at  Traverse  des  Sioux;  and 
the  Dr.  Franklin  took  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  up 
to  the  treaty  grounds  on  July  2l8t. 

Willoughby  &  Powers,  and  Patterson  &  Benson,  ran  stages 
from  St,  Panl  to  St,  Anthony  during  the  summer.     Willoughby 
&  Powers  also  ran  stages  to  Stillwater  this  season. 
1852. 

Navigation  opened  in  St.  Paul  April  IGth.  The  Nominee, 
Capt.  Smith,  was  welcomed  by  the  hearty  ^outs  of  nearly  all 
the  men,  women  and  children  in  town.  This  great  outburst 
of  feeling  was  on  account  of  the  season's  being  twelve  days 
later  than  the  year  before;  the  patience  of  all  was  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  delay.  The  Galena  and  St.  Paul  packets  were 
the   Nominee,   Capt.   Orren    Smith;    Dr.   Franklin,   Capt.   E. 
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Blakeley;  the  Caleb  Cape,  until  the  new  boat  should  arrive, 
the  Ben  Campbell,  Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwictj  to  replace  the  Cape; 
and  the  Dp,  Franklin  No.  2,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  until  the  new 
St.  Paul  shoultS  amve,  when  she  was  sold.  The  Black  Hawk, 
Capt.  Kennedy  Lodwick,  was  booght  by  the  Pai'ket  Company 
for  low  water;  and  the  Greek  Slave  was  bought  by  Capt.  Louie 
Rottert. 

This  season  was  expected  to  be  a  terror  for  opposition;  but 
the  Ben  Campbell  and  the  new  St.  Paul  were  both  too  slow  and 
too  deep  in  the  water,  and  were  therefore  soon  sold,  both  par- 
ties being  supremely  disgusted  with  the  result.  The  Harrises 
and  their  friends,  who  had  taken  a  band  with  them,  realized 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  Capt.  Hairis  feit  it  was  life 
or  death  now,  and  went  around  to  the  Ohio  to  buy  a  boat  which 
would  surely  beat  the  Nominee.  He  soon  returned  with  the 
West  Newton  and  placed  her  alongside  the  Nominee,  feeling 
sure  he  could  beat  her  easily.  This  anticipation  was  not  real- 
ized, and  the  difference  was  hardly  apparent;  but,  to  make 
things  hot,  they  advertised  to  make  two  trips  a  week  to  St. 
Paul.  By  this  time  everybody  on  the  river  from  Galena  to 
St.  Paul  had  talien  sides  in  this  fight,  and  after  the  close  of 
navigation  the  friends  of  both  parties  insisted  that  there  was 
enough  for  aU  in  the  trade,  and  that  the  flght  must  be  compro- 
mised and  the  interest  joined  in  a  new  organization.  This  was 
done  in  the  winter  of  1S52-3,  when  the  Galena  &  Minnesota 
Packet  Company  was  founded,  with  Capt.  Orren  Smith  as 
President,  and  J.  B.  Jones  as  Secretary. 

1MMIGEANT9  TO  ROLLING  STONE. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  on  the  first  trip  of  the  Dr.  Franklin,  a 
man  came  on  board  who  wanted  to  pay  his  passage  to  Kolling 
Stone,  George  R,  Melville,  who  was  my  clerk,  and  who  was 
having  his  first  experience  on  the  river,  looked  at  tlie  list  of 
landings  so  as  to  know  what  to  charge  him  for  his  passage. 
He  could  not  find  the  place  on  the  list,  and  told  him  he  would 
bare  to  see  the  Captain,  as  he  could  not  tell  him  the  price  of 
passage.  It  was  very  near  the  time  for  the  boat  to  start  and 
the  passenger  waited  until  I  was  at  liberty,  and  finally  said 
that  my  clerk  did  not  know  how  much  his  fare  would  he  to 
Rolling  Stone.  I  looked  at  the  man  in  rather  an  inquiring 
way,  as  if  to  ask  if  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  name;  and 
as  he  said  that  was  the  right  name,  I  replied  that  there  was 
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no  such  place  on  the  river.  He  eyideiitly  thought  I  was  quiz- 
zing him,  and  with  a  look  of  disgust  put  his  hand  in  his  coat 
pocket  and  took  out  a  large  map  of  the  town  of  Boiling  Stone, 
upon  which  were  represented  several  houses,  a  large  hotel,  a 
warehouse  and  dock,  and  the  steamboat  Dr.  Franklin  lying 
at  the  landing  and  putting  out  passengers  and  freight  with  the 
usual  activity  of  such  occasions.  After  he  had  exhibited  his 
beautiful  map  with  my  own  boat  at  the  landing,  he  looked  at 
me  as  though  he  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  apologize  for 
my  bad  treatment.  I  at  once  acknowledged  that  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  politely  asked  for  an  explanation,  sajlng  that  I  did 
not  know  any  such  place,  and  asked  him  to  please  be  seated 
while  I  would  try  to  see  if  I  could  recognize  the  town,  further 
asking  him  to  give  me  its  history  so  that  possibly  I  might  rec- 
ognize it. 

He  then  told  me  that  Mr.  William  Haddock  had  been  out 
in  the  country  the  year  before,  and  had  made  this  selection  for 
a  colony  which  had  been  founded  during  the  winter  in  the 
City  of  New  York;  that  a  crowd  of  men  had  gone  out  during 
the  winter  to  build  the  hotel  and  the  houses  and  dock  and 
warehouse,  as  he  had  shown  me  on  the  map;  that  Mr.  Had- 
dock had  assured  him  that  the  Dr.  Franklin  ran  right  by  the 
place,  and  had  told  him  to  get  on  my  boat,  because  I  knew  just 
where  the  town  was  and  ran  right  by  it  every  trip;  and  that 
he  had  come  out  early  with  a  large  lot  of  apple  seed  to  plant 
a  nursery.  By  questioning  and  guessing  I  finally  located  the 
town,  or  rather  where  it  ought  to  be.  1  said  that  this  was  an 
Indian  territory,  and  that  the  Government  would  not  permit 
a  settlement  on  the  land;  that  the  location,  as  I  gauged  it, 
was  about  three  miles  above  Wabasha  Prairie,  and,  as  near  as 
I  could  make  out,  it  was  the  present  home  of  Wabasha's  band 
of  the  Sioux,  and  I  thought  possibly  immigrants  would  get  a 
warm  reception;  and  that  there  was  only  one  white  man  liv- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any  such  buildings  as  he  described.  He  answered,  "Why, 
you  will  find  at  least  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
waiting  in  Galena  for  the  return  of  your  boat,  to  come  up  to 
their  future  home!"  I  explained  to  him  that  the  boat  had 
been  up  the  slough  or  channel  adjoining  that  shore,  looking 
for  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  184S,  and  had  nearly  bad  its 
chimneys  knocked  down  by  the  overhanging  trees. 
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When  I  went  off  watch,  I  said  to  the  pilot  that  there  was  a 
man  to  be  landed  at  Wabasha  Prairie,  as  near  to  Johnson's 
claim  as  he  could,  and  directed  Mm  to  blow  the  whistle  to  wake 
Johnaon,  so  that  the  man  would  have  somebody  to  care  for 
him.  When  I  came  on  deck  on  my  morning  watch,  I  found 
my  friend  still  on  board,  and  asked  him  why  he  bad  not  landed 
at  the  Prairie.  He  answered  that  be  wanted  to  be  landed  at 
Boiling  Stone,  and  kept  on  the  boat  until  we  came  back  from 
St.  Paul. 

On  my  return  to  Galena,  I  found,  as  he  had  told  me,  quite 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  wished  to  engage  passage  to 
Kolling  Stone,  well-to-do  looking  people,  with  much  evidence 
of  comfortable  living  at  home.  They  had  bought  teams, 
wagons,  and  farm  implements,  provisions,  and  a  general  out- 
fit, as  they  supposed  they  would  want  them.  Some  of  the 
ladies  had  their  canary  birds  and  other  family  pets,  and  they 
were  all  as  happy  as  anyone  could  wish  to  be.  Mr.  B.  H.  Camp- 
bell had  said  to  them  that  Captain  Blakeley  knew  all  the  river 
in  the  day  op  night,  in  answer  to  their  questions  about  me  and 
my  boat;  and  no  one  asked  a  question,  but  all  were  anxious 
to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  new  and  happy  home.  I  was, 
as  usual,  very  busy  in  port  and  did  not  ask  any  questions,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  intelligent  persons;  and  I  supposed 
that  possibly  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  might  not  quite  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  boat  left  late  in  the  day,  and  when 
we  left  Dubuque  it  was  quite  dark,  so  that  I  was  on  my  watch 
and  did  not  have  any  talk  with  my  passengers  for  the  Boiling 
Stone  colony. 

After  breakfast  the  next  day,  which  was  a  fine  day,  almost 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  my  colony  friends  came  on  the 
hurricane  deck  to  look  at  the  country  and  river,  and  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  captain  about  their  new  home.  After  answer- 
ing many  of  their  questions,  I  began  to  ask  some  questions  in 
turn.  They  made  much  the  same  answers  as  my  apple  seed 
friend  of  the  last  trip;  and,  as  our  mutual  questions  and  an- 
swers were  exchanged,  they  became  somewhat  inter^ted  in 
the  discussion.  I  finally  asked  whether  any  of  them  were  farm- 
ers. They  said,  "No!"  they  had  always  lived  in  New  York 
City,  and  during  the  winter  they  had  held  meetings  and  had 
lectures  ou  the  subject  of  colonies  in  the  West,  and  had  founded 
this  colony  venture,  which  had  some  politics  in  it.     One  of  their 
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watchwords  was,  "Vote  yourself  a  farm."  They  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  should  find  where  they  were 
going,  or  whether  provision  was  naade  for  their  reception  or 
not;  but  stated  that  a  coraniittee  had  gone  out  during  the 
winter  to  make  ready  for  them. 

I  then  said  that  it  was  not  possible  that  there  had  been  any 
buildings  built,  as  there  were  only  two  white  men  that  lived 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  place,  a-ud  no  lumber  to  build  with 
could  be  obtained  nearer  than  Black  River  Falls  or  the  Chip- 
pewa rivei",  all  in  Wisconsin;  and  that  I  was  sure  they  would 
not  have  a  place  to  put  their  families  in  out  of  the  weather.  I 
explained  to  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  what  they  would  have 
to  do;  that  they  would  be  landed  at  Wabasha  Prairie,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  Boiling  Stone,  where  a  Mr.  John- 
son had  located  a  town  site  claim  and  had  a  little  cabin  big 
enough  for  himself,  which  he  had  built  during  the  last  fall; 
but  that  my  advice  to  them  all  was  to  go  to  St.  Paul,  except 
that  a  committee  should  be  left  to  see  for  themselves,  who, 
when  the  boat  returned,  would  tell  them  better  what  to  do. 

They  were  quite  too  enthusiastic  to  take  advice;  and  all, 
or  nearly  all,  landed  on  the  bare  prairie  without  a  thing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather  but  the  goods  they  landed.  Other 
boats  brought  others  to  join  the  colony,;;  and  in  all  some  three 
or  four  hundred  persons  must  have  landed  for  Rolling  Stone. 
Hot  a  house,  nor  the  sign  of  a  house,  had  been  built;  nor  was 
there  any  provision  for  their  protection.  They  got  some  lum- 
ber off  the  rafts  as  they  came  down  from  the  Chippewa,  and 
made  a  floor  to  lie  down  on,  and  made  a  kind  of  roof  to  shed 
the  water  from  their  goods  and  themselves.  The  men  folks 
went  up  to  the  Rolling  Stone,  and  some  of  them  built  sodhousea 
or  dug  holes  la  the  banks  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun 
and  weather.  Sickness  attacked  them;  many  died  during  the 
summer  and  fall ;  and  when  winter  set  in,  the  place  had  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  Some  part  of  the  suffering  of  this 
unfortunate  people  was  told  by  Elder  Ely,  who  lived  in  Wi- 
nona; but  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  part  of  his  lecture  is 
in  print,  and  I  have  felt  that  this  short  story  about  an  unfortu- 
nate experience  in  the  early  days  of  the  immigration  to  Min- 
nesota should  have  a  record. 

There  were  some  other  curious  things  of  this  colony.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  village  was  to  be  laid  out  in  a  fanciful 
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maimer,  with  a  large  greenhouse,  a  large  lecture  hall,  and  a 
library;  and  that  the  colonists  were  each  to  have  a  house  lot 
in  the  town,  and  each  a  farm  laid  out  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try; but  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  full  and  intelligent  description 
at  this  day,  because  many  of  their  projects  as  explained  to  me 
have  passed  from  memory. 

1853. 

In  the  winter  ot  1852-3  the  Senate  had  approved  the 
amended  Sioux  Treaty  of  18S1.  This  information  was  scat- 
tered to  the  four  corners  of  the  tfnited  States,  and  on  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  18S3  the  usual  rush  to  the  new  Indian 
purchase  began.  The  Pacliet  Company's  boats  for  this  season 
were  the  Nominee,  Capt.  E.  Blakeley;  Ben  Campbell,  Capt.  M, 
W.  Lodwlck;  West  Newton,  Capt.  D.  8.  Harris;  and  the  Dr. 
Frantlin,  Capt.  P.  Lodwick;  with  the  Black  Hawk,  and  possi- 
bly some  others,  for  low  water.  The  first  boat  of  the  season 
was  the  West  Newton,  April  11th. 

This  was  quite  a  notable  year  to  those  interested  in  the 
location  of  river  towns.  Winona,  Mount  Vernon,  Minneiska, 
Wabasha,  Reed's  Landing,  Lake  City,  Red  Wing,  Hastings, 
and  other  towns  not  now  remembered,  made  earnest  appeals 
to  the  Packet  Company  to  give  their  locations  friendly  and 
considerate  attention.  Reed's  Landing  had  been  started  about 
1850  to  accommodate  the  Chippewa  River  lumbermen,  who 
found  the  bottomlands  on  the  Wisconsin  side  too  low  in  high 
water  seasons.  The  St.  Louis  boats  paid  us  more  attention 
tMs  season,  and  the  Minnesota  river  claimed  the  attention  of 
immigrants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  ot  the  npper  Mis- 
sissippi river,  with  the  number  of  arrivals  of  each  at  St.  Paul 
during  the  season:  The  Nominee,  29;  Dr.  Franklin  No,  2,  28; 
West  Newton,  27;  Greek  Slave,  18;  Black  Hawk,  10;  Shen- 
andoah, 5;  Grand  Prairie,  3;  Die  Vernon,  1;  Hindoo,  2; 
Humboldt,  11;  Henrietta,  2;  lola,  5;  Jennie  Lind,  1;  Asia, 
12;  Excelsior,  13;  Luella,  7;  and  the  Clarion,  23,  the  last  being 
from  the  Minnesota  river.  There  may  have  been  others  from 
the  Minnesota  river  in  this  list.  It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the 
old  Dr.  Franklin  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  arrivals  made. 
185i. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Famham,  of  the  firm  of  Sheffield  &  Famhara, 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
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Bailroad,  asked  some  one  of  the  Packet  Companj  to  visit  Chi- 
cago at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  that  road 
in  the.winter,  prepared  to  make  some  arrangement  with  them 
to  furnish  a  line  connection  from  Rock  Island  to  Galena  and 
upper  river  points,  as  the  railroad  would  be  finished  early  in 
the  spring.  I  made  t3ie  visit  and  concluded  the  arrangement 
for  business  as  soon  as  ttieir  road  should  be  completed. 

While  the  conversation  about  the  line  to  meet  them  pro- 
gressed, it  became  known  that  we  were  building  two  new  and 
very  nice  boats  for  business  the  next  summer;  and  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  "Can  you  promise  us  the  exclusive  charter 
of  one  of  these  new  boats  to  take  ourselves,  families,  and 
friends,  to  St.  Paul  and  back  in  pleasant  high  water  season?" 
I  replied,  "Most  certainly,  at  any  time  that  suits  your  conven- 
ience, if  you  give  us  a  week's  notice."  They  promised  to  give 
notice  in  due  time. 

This  season's  opening  was  rather  garly,  and  the  Nominee, 
Oapt.  Blakeley,  arrived  on  April  8th.  The  Packet  Company's 
boats  for  the  season  were  the  Nominee,  Capt.  R.  Blakeley;  War 
Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Galena,  Capt.  D.  B.  Morehouse; 
Royal  Arch,  Capt.  E.  H.  Gleim;  and  the  Dr.  Franklin,  Capt.  P. 
Lodwick. 

The  new  boats  were  very  nice  ones.  The  experience  in 
building  the  Ben  Campbell  and  New  St.  Paul  was  not  lost  in 
the  plans  for  the  new  boats.  Capt.  M.  W.  Lodwick  had  sold 
his  stock  to  Capt,  D,  B.  Morehouse,  an  old  steamboat  man.  I 
was  the  youngest  boatman  of  the  lot.  Capt.  Harris  we  knew. 
Capt.  Morehouse  had  lived  in  Galena  in  an  early  day,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  the  New  Orleans  trade  for  some  years.  Capt. 
Gleim  was  a  clerk  on  the  steamboat  Warrior  with  Capt. 
Throckmorton  at  the  Battle  of  Bad  Axe;  and  my  first  pilot, 
Capt.  William  Wliite,  was  a  pilot  on  her  at  the  same  time. 
Capt.  Preston  Lodwick,  on  the  "Old  Doctor,"  had  become  a 
very  popular  man  in  the  season  of  1853.  I  think  I  may  say 
without  (Challenge  that  the  whole  outfit  of  the  Pacltet  Company 
this  season  could  not  be  beat  in  its  general  appearance  any- 
where on  the  western  waters.  Other  steamboats  plying  to  and 
from  St.  Paul  tUs  year  were  the  Black  Hawk,  Capt.  R.  M. 
Spencer;  Grey  Cloud ;  Navigator,  Capt.  A.  T.  ChampHn ;  Globe, 
Capt.  Baycoek;  Greek  Slave;  Rebus;  Black  Hawk,  Capt.  0. 
H.  Maxwell;  Excelsior,  Capt.  T.  Owens;  Now  St.  Paul,  Capt. 
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Bissell;  Admiral,  Capt.  John  Brooks;  Minnesota  Belle,  Capt, 
Huinbertson ;  Luella;  Editor,  Capt.  SruiLh;  Henrietta, /l^apt. 
C.  B.  Gall;  Alice;  Grand  Prairie;  lola;  SangainoT'^^  Capt,  B. 
M.  Spencer;  and  probably  some  otters  that  I  c-^unot  remember 
or  find  record  of.  Some  of  these  boats  ran,,  up  the  Minnesota 
river,  and  some  went  down  the  Missis^  jjppi  as  far  as  to  St. 
Louis. 

Burris  &  Hartzel,  if.  "Point  Douglas,  shipped  2,000  bushels 
of  wheat  this  year,   the  first  shipment  recorded. 

BXCxR&lON   OF  EASTEIRN  VISITOItS. 

Mr.  Farnhijni  gave  us  notice  that  the  invited  guests  on  the 
excursion  wcuji^  exceed  the  number  contemplated,  and  asked 
U8  to  be  pre.pared  to  send  two  of  our  packets  to  take  the  party; 
but  a  llt'de  later  he  asked  for  another,  and  finally  the  number 
was  in  creased  to  five  boats. 

Mr.  George  W.  Moore,  at  the  time  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Minnesotian,  published  in  this  city,  joined  the  fleet  at 
iva  Crosse;  and  to  him  I  am  thankfully  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  published  in  the  daily  Minnesotian  Fri- 
day morning,  June  9th,  1854, 

Accoi-diug  to  the.  progj'amme,  about  twelve  hundred  invited  gneetB  ot 
the  Oiiicago  ami  Rock  iBland  Railroad  Company  assembled  at  Olilcago, 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  to  Join  in  tlie  excursion  celebratory  of  the 
union  of  the  Jllasissippi  -with  the  Atlantic.  'Ibis  immense  concoTiree 
was  passed  over  the  Road  on  Monday,  with  a  di^ree  of  oi-der  and  reg- 
ularity that  all  speak  of  in  the  highest  dej^ree  of  commendation.  Arriv- 
ing at  Rock  Island,  the  following  ateamera  were  in  waiting  to  receive 
the  guests: 

Galena  and  St.  Louis  Packets. 

Golden  Era,  Capt,  Hiram  Bei^ie;   G.  W.  Spariiawk,  Capt.  MoBtre- 
fiile  Green;  Lady  Franklin,  Capt.  Legrand  Morehouse. 
Onleiia  and  Afire"  esota  Packets. 

War  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Galena,  Capt.  D.  B.  Morehouse, 

On  these  magniflcent  packets,  embarked  alx>ut  one  thousand  of  tbe 
company;  and  at  a  given  signal,  bella  were  i-ung  and  whistles  sounded, 
and  then  the  curling  waters  of  tbe  Great  River  opened  to  receive  tbe 
keels  of  vessels  freighted  with  hundreds  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  tbe  nation,  who  had  never  t>cfore  set  eye  upon  tbe  rich 
beauties  which  nature  has  distributed  so  profusely  over  our  mighty 
valley.  The  list  of  names  wliich  w*  annex  shows  that  the  chai-acter  of 
the  pai-ty  is  such  as  was  never  before  assembled  in  one  company  in 
these  "United  States.  Eminent  statesmen;  world  renowned  jurists;  the 
great  and  celebrated  in  science  and  divinity;  the  famous  in  art  and  iet- 
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^ters,  aad  the  leading  men  at  the  belm  editorial,  are  mingled  In  social 
intei"''o\irse  upon  this  grand  occasion. 

It  was  ■  an  unfortunate  event  ttiat  the  weather  pTOTEd  somewhat  un- 
favorable wlibi''  the  party  was  landed  at  Galena  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Notwithstanding  tbirT  drawback,  the  Galeniaas  were  on  hand  to  receLye 
the  guests  In  a  manner  .becoraiag  the  well-earned  reputation  of  that  en- 
terprising city.  An  excurtrJon  was  had  to  thft  mines,  and  at  the  boats 
addresses  were  made  and  happy' iK5^onses  received  fnom  Hon.  Edward 
Bates  of  St.  Louis,  Ex-Pi'esldent  Pillmoiv;  and  others.  At  Dubuque, 
the  same  interesting  ceremonies  took  place. 

At  La  Crosse,  the  boats  landed  in  a  driving  rain  sform  from  the 
north,  which  prevented  the  citizens  from  making  bucii  demonstration  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  wished.  Slill,  a  large  ci;owd  was  at  the 
landing,  and  whea  the  familiar  visage  of  Hiliard  Fillmobe  appeared 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Golden  Era,  tbei-e  were  universal  (ind  prolonged 
cheers  from  the  assembled  inultitude  on  shore.  But  a  bfief  stop  was 
made  here;  and  this  was  the  last  aenei-al  call  made  at  any  p>oint  until 
the  patty  arrived  at  St.  Paul  yesterday  morning. 

The  boats  reached  oar  landing  about  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 
The  display  of  the  fleet  in  our  river,  upon  rounding  the  point  beloif  the 
dty.  Is  represented  by  those  who  witnessed  it  from  the  shore  as  beiijg 
grand  beyond  precedent.  The  Ave  boats  were  so  arranged  tbat  they 
approached  in  order  as  regular  as  though  they  were  an  armed  squadron 
taking  their  position  in  line  of  battle.  Two  full  bands  of  mu«ic  were 
on  board,  both  of  which  struck  up  lively  airs  as  the  boats  neared  the 
landing.  This,  with  the  rays  of  the  bright  June  sun  wihicU  broke  forth 
In  all  his  glory  after  three  days'  storm;  the  animation  of  the  company 
on  board  the  boats,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  hundreds  on 
shore  and  on  the  decks  of  the  Admiral,  then  lying  at  the  landing,  pro- 
duced a  scene  of  excitement  which  St.  Paul  has  never  before  witnessed, 
and  perhaps  will  not  again  for  many  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  fast  railroad  time  of  Sheffield  &  Famtiam,  on 
this,  as  on  the  occasion  of  all  enterprises  in  which  they  engage,  was 
somewhat  ahead  of  their  neighbors  and  contemporaries.  The  citizens 
of  St.  Paul  were  not  expecting  the  arrival  until  twenty-four  hours  later. 
Consequently,  no  sucti  arrangements  were  consummated  to  receive  their 
guests  as  bad  been  planned  and  were  in  process  of  execution.  But  nev- 
ertheless, they  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  ciroumstaiices;  and 
we  hope  the  degree  of  attention  so  promptly  displayed  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment  has  been  satlsfaetoiT  to  the  distinguished  company. 

Many  of  the  party— a  large  majority,  we  believe— visited  the  Fails 
of  St.  Anthony  and  Port  Snelling,  and  returned  highly  delighted  with 
the  excursion.  Throughout,  the  excursion  has  been  one  scene  of  unin- 
terrupted pleasure  and  delight  to  all  who  have  participated  In  it.  To 
the  personal  attentions  of  Mr.  Farnham  and  his  amiable  lady,  and  to 
those  of  Col.  Mix  [passenger  agent  of  the  railroad],  and  the  officers  of 
the  several  steamfira,  we  feel  aiithoriaed  to  say  all  are  ready  to  bear 
grateful  testimony.    AH  are  in  ecstasies  of  delight  with  the  country,  the 
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scenery,  and  the  granijour  of  liie  occasion.  In  mingling  freely  among 
the  Taat  company,  we  failed  to  see  a  soured  viaage  or  hear  a  complain- 
ing lemark.  To  the  projectors  anfl  eseoutc-rs  of  this  more  than  regal 
fete,  the  Northwest,  and  the  individuals  wlio  composed  the  party,  owe 
a  debt  of  heartfelt  gratefulness  which  can  never  be  repaid. 

We  win  not  attempt  to-day  to  nan^ate  the  mauy  pleasing  aud  agree- 
ai>Ie  incidents  of  this  occasion.  Below  we  give  the  names  of  such  of  the 
distinguished  guests  as  we  were  enabled  to  collect  wliile  the  boats  were 
passing  from  La  Crosse  to  St.  Paul.  Many,  in  aU  probability,  who 
egually  deserve  a  place  in  this  record,  have  been  Inadvertently  omitted. 
In  the  company  are  about  two  hundred  ladies,  the  wives,  daughters  and 
frlenfla  of  the  male  guests.  Among  them,  we  notice  the  name  of  Miss 
Cathakise  M.  Sedgwick,  and  others,  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  lit- 
erary world.  But  we  must  close  onr  account  for  to-day,  and  finish  up 
full  particulars  hereafter. 

In  the  company  that  is  thronging  our  streets  as  we  write,  are  the 
following  gentlemen: 

James  IJcewster,  Esq.,  New  Havoii, 

Hon.  Aiva  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

Rufus  H.  King,  Albany. 

Prank  Townsead,  Albany. 

Hon.  John  0.  Wright,  Schenectady. 

Mr.  Gassey,  New  York. 

Mr.    O.   P.   Williams,    Stoniugton, 
Conn. 

V.  P.  Down,  Albany. 

H.  T.  Tuolterman,  Boston. 

N.  C.  Ely,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Tracy,  New  York. 

W.  Chauncey,  Ex-Mayor,  New  York- 

A.  .T.  Oiarkson,  St.  Lawrencf  Co., 
N.  Y. 

J.  Pall,  New  York. 

S.  Frothinghara,  New  York. 

Judge  Oakley,  New  York. 

Murray,  Esq.,  Orange  Co., 


Hod.  N.  K.  Hall,  [Bx-P.  M.  Gen- 
eral, Buffalo,]  N.  Y. 

Gov.  Mattison,  of  Illliiols. 

Gen.  John  A.  Granger,  Canandal- 
gna,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  Ct. 

H:on.Geo.A.  Babcock,  Bufralo,N.Y. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Hon,  Tohn  A.  Dix,  New  York. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft,  of  Boston. 

Hon  N.  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

Frands  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  Maryland. 

Francis  i".  Blair,  Jr.,  Esq.,  St.  Louis. 

Blbridge  Gerry,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pitkin,  Now  Haven,  Ct. 

Rev.  Mr.  Littlejohu,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Prof.  B.  sniiman,  Sr.,  Yale  College. 
Ct. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  Yale  College. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Hubbard.  Dartmoutli  College, 
N.  H. 

J.  J.  Phelps,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Hon.  C.  J.  M'Curdy,  Conn. 

Gov.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Conn. 

Hon.  D.  E.  St.  John,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 

Col.  Abel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  New  York. 
Itev,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Albany. 
Rev.  Dr.  Vermiliiyea.  New  Y'ork. 
Charles  B.  Sines,  New  Haven. 
Judge  Wood,  New  Haven. 
Judge  Parker,  Albany. 
Judge  S.  O.  Phelps,  Conn. 
J.  F.  Kennett,  artist,  New  York. 
Capt,  Goodrich,  New  Haven. 
Robt.  B.  Miuturn,  New  York. 
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Mr.  Bogavt,  New  York. 
Wm.  Higgins,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Ool.  Wm.  Daveuport,  late  U.  S.  A., 
Pliiladmplii.1. 

Judge  ParKer,  Prof,  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University, 

Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Late  Comp- 
troller, N.  Y. 

Moses  Kimball.  Esq.,  Boston  . 

Eev.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Eggleston, 
Olarkson,  and  Sheply,  of  C&icago. 

H.  W.  Famham,  of  CWeago  & 
Rocli:  Island  Railroad. 

Col.  Mix,  of  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Cook,  firm  of  Cook  &  Sasgent, 
Daveaiport,  Iowa. 

Judge  Grant,  Davenjwrt,  Iowa. 

5ol!3  C.  HamUton,  N.  Y. 

Thos.  W.  Gale,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Dean,  N.  Y. 

W,  C.  liedfleld,  N.  Y. 

John  Howe,  N.  J, 

John  Bloom,  Washington  Hollow, 
N.  Y. 


Co;.  Fuller,  New  York  Mirror. 

Geoi'ge  H.  Andrews,  N.  Y.  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer. 

H.  L.  Tobey,  Kingston  Journal, 
N.  Y. 

E.  Evans,  Buffalo  Democrat. 

Charles  Hudson,  Boston  Atlas. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  New  York  Tri- 

Epes  Sargent,  late  of  Boston  Tram- 
script. 

S.  Bowles,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican. 

A.  H.  Bullock,  Worcester  Mgls. 

J.  H,  Sanford,  New  :iork  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

N.  W.  T.  Root,  New  HaroD  B^- 

Jamea  F.  Babcock,   New  Haven 

Palladium, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  New  Havea 

Courier, 


Capt.  Orren  Smith,  Pncsident  of 
Galena  &  Minnesota  Packet  Co, 

Judge  Gale,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

John  H.  Kinaie,  Chicago. 

Roht.  S,  Hilton,  Albany, 

Benj.  M,  Hutchinson,  Roaae,  N.  Y. 

F.  F.  Marling,  N,  Y, 

John  P.  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Warner,  N.  Y. 

H.  G.  Bronson,  N.  Y. 

W,  S.  Hen-!man,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Mason,  N.  Y, 

Chas.  Stebbijia,  Jr.,  Cazeuovla,  N.  Y. 

J,  PhllHps,  Phcenlx. 

M.  Van  Schaiek,  N,  Y. 

Hon.  E.W.  Hamlin,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  S.  Smith,  New  York. 

A,  M.  Knapp,  New  York. 

J.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York. 

Wra.  D.  Bliss,  New  York. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  New  York. 

Capt  Scribe  [R,  S.J  Harris,  Ga- 
lena, III, 

Capt,  H,  H.  Gear,  Galena. 
O.  C.  Harris,  Watervjlle.  N.  Y. 

Carlton  Edwards,  Albany  Eipress. 

Isaac  Piatt,  Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

A.  S.  Pease,  Poughkeepsie  Tele- 
graph. 

Charles  Hale,  Boston  Advertiser. 

A.  P.  Cunimings,  N.  Y.  Observer. 

W.  C.  Pilme,  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

D.  E.  Wagner,  Rome  Dally  Seuti- 

John  S.   Boswell,  Hartford  Cou- 

H.  H.  Tan  Dyck,  Albany  Atlas. 
Col.  Wm.  Schooler,  Cincinnati  Ga- 

E.  D.  G.  Prime,  N.  Y.  Observer. 
fjaleb  Foot,  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
Mr.  Aiken,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

A.  S.  Evans,  Chicago  Jonmal. 
John    A,    Broas,    Chicago    Dem, 

Press. 
Dr.  Ray,  Galena  JefCei^onian, 
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F.  A.  Mcwre,  Spiingaeia  (III.)  Jour-  Lewis  Mclver,  Utica  Telegraph. 

nal.  John  I-ockwood,  Jr.,  N,  Y.  Home 
Col.    Danforth,  Roek.  Island   He-  Journal. 

publican.  BHis  H.  Kobeirts,  Utica  Heraiii. 

Win.  Duane  Wilson.  Cliicago  Cou  A.  Fitch.  N.  X.  Commercial  Adver- 

raut.  User. 

Giacles    Welden,     N.     Y.    Daily  C.    Oatliei-  Flint,    CIiiL'ago   Daily 

Times.  TrIDune. 

E.  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  OMeago  Jouraal;  Thurlow  Weed,  of  the 
Albany  .Toumal;  anil  Hugh  Hastings,  of  the  Albany  KoickGrbocker,  left 
the  party  for  St.  Louis,  at  Eot-k  Island. 

Capt.  H,  H,  Gear  made  the  speedi  of  welcome  at  Galena, 
whioli  was  responded  to  bj  Ex-President  Fillmore,  !N.  K.  Hall, 
Ex-Postmaster  General,  ajid  Prof,  Silliman  of  Yale  College, 
Speeches  were  made  from  the  boats  at  Dubuque  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Judge  Parker,  General 
Lawrence,  Eev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  Charles  Hudson  of 
the  Boston  Atlas,  A.  T.  A.  Davis  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Gen,  John  A.  Dix,  and  Mr.  Black  of  St.  Louis.  The  response 
was  by  Mr,  Samuels,  in  most  felicitous  terms. 

When  the  boats  were  under  way  they  were  at  times  lashed 
together  in  order  to  make  things  more  pleasant  with  rausio 
and  dancing.  Boats  went  to  Mendota  and  returned  at  seven 
o'clock  p.  SI.  Citizens  had  made  preparations  for  a  reception 
at  the  Capitol,  which  was  to  have  come  off  Friday  evening; 
bat  by  the  exertions  of  the  committees  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens,  and  especially  by  the  efforts  of  Gov. 
Gorman,  W,  G.  Le  Due,  and  Col.  Mix  of  the  Eock  Island  Eail- 
road,  the  preparations  were  nicely  completed  for  Thursday 
evening.  By  eight  o'clock  a  large  portion  of  the  visitors  had 
assembled  at  the  Capitol,  and  Gov.  Gorman  happily  presented 
Ex-President  Fillmore  to  the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  and  Hon. 
H.  H.  Sibley  greeted  the  distinguished  party  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  Ex-President,  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  and 
others,  responded  in  hearty  thanks  for  this  kind  reception, 
highly  complimented  the  country,  and  rapturously  extolled 
the  magnificent  scenery  on  the  river  as  they  had  seen  it  in 
tEeir  coming  on  the  beautiful  boats  in  which  they  had  been 
so  regally  cared  for.  After  the  ceremony  of  the  reception  was 
over,  the  people  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  were 
severally  presented  to  the  guests;  and  with  all  their  ability 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor 
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to  their  guests  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  boats.  They  were  accompanied  to  the  rirer 
by  our  citizens  en  masse,  who,  on  the  departure  of  the  excursion- 
ists, gave  them  all  a  good-bye  and  their  ardent  hopes  for  their 
safe  arrival  home. 

The  writer  may  be  indulged  in  a  reflection  or  two  on  the 
completion  of  this  great  event  for  Minnesota.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  expectation  of  both  parties  in  the  arrangements 
for  this  excursion  contemplated  the  accommodation  of  proba- 
bly not  more  than  two  hundred  persons  at  most;  but  the  re- 
sponses to  tlie  invitations  of  Mr.  Pamham  came  in  with  thanks, 
and  permission  was  also  asked  for  the  friends  of  those  who 
were  complimented  to  go  with  them.  Many,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  did  not  know  whether  they  could  go  or  not  until  near 
the  time  to  start.  It  was  quite  easy  for  the  railroad  company 
to  find  the  care  to  take  them  over  the  road  from  Chicago;  but 
where  were  the  boats  to  come  from  to  accommodate  such  a 
host  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  comfort,  and  with  credit  to 
the  occasion?  My  own  boat,  with  of  course  myself,  was  up 
the  river,  and  I  did  not  know  what  a  rush  had  been  made  to 
respond  to  the  anxious  request  of  Mr.  Famham.  I  arrived  in 
Galena  only  a  very  short  time  after  the  excursion,  when  I 
learned  of  the  grand  success  that  had  attended  the  effort  to 
accommodate  this  host  of  the  most  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  nation,  with  five  of  the  best  boats  on  the  river  between 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  under  the  care  of  the  most  experienced 
captains  and  crews  in  the  trade.  Tou  may  well  believe,  but 
you  cannot  realize,  my  feeling  of  relief  to  find  this  distingui^ed 
party  in  the  hands  of  men  so  capable,  and  on  board  boats  that 
I  knew  would  not  only  carry  and  return  them  safe,  but  in  the 
greatest  comfort  then  known  to  steamboat  travel  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  was  an  adver- 
tising dodge  to  influence  immigration.  There  is  no  truth  in 
such  a  supposition,  but  the  success  of  this  visit  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  especially  the  editors  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
country,  did  more  than  the  best  laid  plan  for  advertising  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  made  since.  It  cost  nothing,  but 
the  great  papers  of  the  day  and  the  magazines  of  the  country 
were  all  full  of  the  most  laudatory  literature  in  relation  to  the 
countty,  the  scenery  on  the  river,  and  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  the  journey.     Good  results  came  back  to  us  in  a  thou- 
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sand  wajs  and  for  manj  years,  as  immigration  commenced  to 
torn  its  attention  to  Minnesota. 
1855. 

Nayigation  was  opened  to  St.  Paul  April  17th,  bj  the  ax- 
rival  of  the  War  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris.  The  follovping  were 
the  Galena  &  Minnesota  racket  Company's  boats; 

War  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Galena,  Capt.  R  Blakeley; 
Golden  Era,  Capt.  J.  W.  Parker;  Lady  Franklin,  Capt.  J.  H. 
Malone;  Greek  Slave;  City  Belle,  Capt.  K.  Lodwick;  Koyal 
Arch,  Capt.  E.  H.  Gleim;  and  Alhambra,  Capt.  W.  H.  Gabbert. 

The  Panny  Harris,  Capt.  Jones  Worden,  commenced  run- 
ning from  Dubuque  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Dubuque 
line  of  boats. 

The  Palls  City  made  her  appearance  in  June,  having  been 
built  by  our  St.  Anthony  friends  to  prove  that  the  Palls  was 
the  head  of  navigation.  She  was  a  etern-wheel  boat,  155  feet 
long,  27  feet  beam,  with  three  boilers,  and  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Gilbert. 

This  was  a  very  low  water  season  for  most  of  the  year;  and 
it  seemed  as  though  all  the  light  draft  and  stern-wheel  boata 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  had  come  to  St.  Paul.  The 
immigration  that  was  now  in  full  tide  to  the  new  lands  west  of 
the  river  in  the  Sioux  purchase  was  becoming  widely  known, 
and  the  rush  made  for  choice  homes  kept  everybody  busy. 

The  following  was  the  list  of  boats  In  the  trade  this  season, 
as  complete  as  I  can  trace  them:  War  Eagle,  Galena,  Lady 
Pranklin,  Golden  Era,  City  Belle,  Greek  Slave,  Royal  Arch, 
Alhambra,  Minnesota  Belle,  J.  B.  Gordon,  Time  and  Tide,  Kate 
Cassel,  Black  Hawk,  Laella,  Hamburg,  Julia  Dean,  York  State, 
Berlin,  Globe,  Dan  Canouse,  Henrietta,  Navigator,  Clarion, 
Fanny  Harris,  Equator,  Eeville,  Excelsior,  Oakland,  Palls  Oity, 
Andubon,  Latrohe,  Laclede,  Badger  State,  Regulator,  Pire 
Canoe,  Dubuque,  Montellis,  Vienna,  New  St.  Paul,  Parthenia, 
Conewago,  Editor,  Ben  Bolt,  G.  W.  Sparhawk,  Prairie  State, 
Jas.  Lyon,  A.  G.  Mason,  Kentucky  No.  2,  Montauk,  Grey  Cloud, 
Sam  Gaty,  Ben  West,  Belle,  Golden  Prairie,  Rose,  Mora,  H.  M. 
Rice,  Twin  City,  H.  T.  Teatman,  Adelia,  Gossamer,  Osceola, 
Col.  Morgan,  Gipsy,  Shenandoali,  H.  S.  Allen,  tola. 

The  number  of  boats  was  thus  sixty-eight.  The  number 
of  arrivals  from  Galena  was  800;  from  St.  Louis  and  the  Ohio, 
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120;  and  from  the  Minnesota  river,  143.  The  total  nnmber 
of  steamboat  arrivals  at  St.  Paul  waa  thus  563. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  finished  to  Dnnleith  in 
the  summer,  and  the  present  writer  was  appointed  agent  and 
traffic  manager  for  this  railroad  at  Dunleith  in  the  fall  of  1855. 
1856. 

Navigation  was  opened  April  ISth.  by  the  steamboat  Lady 
Franklin,  Capt.  M.  E.  Lucas.  The  Galena,  Dunleith  and  Min- 
nesota Packet  Company,  of  which  Capt.  Orren  Smith  was 
President,  and  J.  R.  Jones,  Secretary,  ran  the  following  boats: 
War  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Galena,  Capt.  Kennedy  Lod- 
wick;  Northern  Belle,  Capt.  Proton  Lodwick;  Golden  Era, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Parker;  Lady  Franklin,  Capt.  M.  E.  Lucas;  Ocean 
Wave,  Capt.  E.  H.  Gleim;  City  Belle,  Capt.  A.  T.  Champlin; 
Granite  State,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd;  and  Alhambra,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Gabbert. 

The  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul  Packet  Company  ran  the  fol- 
lowing boats:  Fanny  Harris,  Capt.  J.  Worden;  Escelsior, 
Capt.  Kingman;  Kate  Cassel,  Capt.  S.  Harlow;  Flora;  and 
Wyandotte,  Capt  Pierce. 

The  Northern  Belle  was  a  very  nice  boat  built  at  Cincin- 
nati under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Lodwick,  and  waa  es- 
pecially well  adapted  to  the  trade,  being  226  feet  long,  29  feet 
beam,  beautifully  finished,  and  of  very  light  draught.  She  be- 
came a  very  popular  boat. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Johnson,  a  man  whom  Capt.  Orren  Smith  landed 
at  Winona,  as  they  called  their  new  town,  in  the  fall  of  1851, 
to  make  a  claim  for  himself  and  one  for  Capt.  Smith,  both  at 
the  espense  of  Capt.  Orren  Smith,  had  by  this  time  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  captain  and  thought  it  his  duty  tO'  buy 
a  steamboat  to  run  against  the  old  Packet  Company,  and  in 
that  way  return  some  of  the  money  he  had  made  by  Capt. 
Smith's  assistance,  seeing  meanwhile  whether  he  could  break 
the  Packet  Company.  By  the  advice  of  some  one  who  was 
anxious  to  run  a  boat  at  somebody's  else  expense,  he  bought 
the  Tishemingo,  which  had  a  pretty  good  reputation  for  speed, 
and  she  commenced  a  packet  line  from  Winona  to  Galena;  and 
after  having  lost  the  Packet  Company  some  money,  she  was 
sold  in  Galena  to  pay  her  debts; — not  a  very  profitable  ven- 
ture. 
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The  following  is  a  iist  of  boars  nm  in  tlie  tiiidii  tiiis  season: 
Equator,  Ware,  Galena,  Golden  Era,  Fanny  Harris,  City  Belle, 
Korthern  Belle,  Ocean  Wave,  Kate  Caasel,  Flora,  Excelsior, 
Lady  Franklin,  Time  and  Tide,  Alhambra,  Ben  Carson,  War 
Eagle,  Falls  City,  Clarion,  Eeville,  H.  T.  Yeatman,  Metropoli- 
tan, Berlin,  Granite  State,  Hamburg,  Laeiede,  Lneila,  Cone- 
wago,  Jas.  Lyon,  Globe,  Oakland,  A.  G.  Mason,  Minnesota 
Belle,  Lucy  May,  Areola,  Manefleld,  Thos,  Scott,  Koyal  Arch, 
Golden  State,  Jacob  Trabor,  York  State,  Editor,  H.  S.  Allen, 
Matte  Wayne,  Sam  Young,  Rochester,  Montauk,  Greek  Slave, 
Ben  Bolt,  Gipsy,  Fairy  Queen,  John  P.  Luce,  White  Bluff,  Des 
Moines  Valley,  Violet,  Minnesota  Valley,  Diomed,  New  St. 
Croix,  Forest  Rose,  Fire  Canoe,  Brazil,  Gossamer,  Badger 
State,  Henrietta,  Grace  Darling,  Tiahemingo,  America,  Julia 
Dean,  Atlantic,  Delegate,  St.  Louis,  Henry  Graff,  Carrier, 
Bongo,  W.  G,  Woodside,  Chart,  Vienna,  New  York.  The 
wliole  number  of  boats  was  seventy-nine;  and  the  number  of 
arrivals  at  St.  Paul,  759. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Gleim  died  at  the  De  Soto  House  in  Galena 
early  in  the  season  this  year.  He  was  a  very  popular  boatman 
and  an  estimable  gentleman, 

1857. 
Navigation  opened  May  1st,  the  latest  date  ever  known  up 
to  this  time,  the  first  arrival  being  the  Galena,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Laughton. 

The  great  activity  of  the  steamboating  during  the  years 
1855  and  1856,  and  the  promise  of  immediate  railroad  connec- 
tions at  Prairie  du  Chien  this  season,  the  reputation  which 
the  Territory  had  acquired  for  its  climate  and  fertility  of  soil, 
and  the  commerce  that  had  grown  up  so  fast  between  Galena, 
Dubuque,  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  so  stimulated  everybody 
connected  with  it  that  the  Galena,  Dunleith  and  Minnesota 
Packet  Company,  realizing  that  more  new  boats  would  be 
necessary  to  control  the  trade,  resolved  to  build  three  larger 
and  nicer  boats  to  meet  the  trade  of  1857.  Capt.  Orren  Smith 
went  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  contracted  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  Grey  Eagle,  Milwaukee,  and  Northern  Light. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Packet 
Company  made  its  appearance  on  the  Ohio  to  build  two  new 
boats  as  well.  Each  company  had  supposed  that  it  was  the 
only  one  to  have  new  boats  in  the  spring  of  1857.     The  mutual 
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diseovepy  that  each  of  the  companies  was  building  large  and 
expensive  boats  put  a  damper  on  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season's  business,  and  resulted  in  a  reorganization  of  the  Ga- 
lena Company  under  the  name  of  the  Galena,  Dubuque,  Dun- 
leith  and  Minnesota  Packet  Compauy,  with  Oapt.  Orren  Smith, 
President;  J.  P.  Farley,  Vice  President;  J.  E.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary; and  Oapt.  E.  Blakeley,  General  Agent  at  Dunleith.  All 
the  boats  were  transferred  to  the  new  company. 

The  following  is  tie  description  of  the  five  new  boats: 
Grey  Eagle,  250  feet  long,  35  feet  beam;  Milwaukee,  240  feet 
long,  33  feet  beam;  Northern  Light,  240 feet  long,  40  feet  beam; 
Itasca,  230  feet  long,  35  feet  beam;  and  Key  City,  230  feet 
long,  35  feet  beam.  Their  tonnage  measurement  was  from 
350  to  over  400  tons  each,  and  no  better  boats  were  ever  built 
for  the  upper  river. 

The  business  season  commenced  with  the  following  boats 
and  officers:  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Milwaukee,  Oapt. 
Stephen  Hewett;  Northern  Light,  Capt.  P.  Lodwick;  Itasca, 
Capt.  D.  Whitten;  Key  City,  Capt.  Jones  Worden;  War  Eagle, 
Capt.  Kingman;  Galena,  Capt.  W,  H.  Laughton;  Northern 
Belle,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd;  City  Belle,  Capt.  K.  Lodwick;  Ocean 
Wave;  Granite  8tate,  Capt.  W.  H.  Gabbert;  Fanny  Harris, 
Oapt.  Anderson;  and  Alhambra,  Capt,  McGowen. 

When  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chieu  Railroad  was 
ready  for  business,  the  Milwaukee,  Capt.  S.  Hewett,  the  Itasca, 
Capt.  D.  Wbitten,  and  the  Ocean  Wave,  were  assigned  as  the 
packets  for  that  line;  and  for  the  Galena,  Dubuque  &  Dunleith 
line,  the  following  steamboats:  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  Harris; 
Northern  Light,  Capt.  P,  Lodwick;  Key  City,  Capt,  Worden; 
War  Eagle,  Capt.  Kingman;  Galena,  Capt.  W.  H.  Laughtoo; 
City  Belle,  Capt.  K.  Lodwick;  Granite  State,  Capt.  W.  H.  Gab- 
bert; Golden  Era,  Oapt.  Scott;  Golden  State,  Capt.  S.  Harlon; 
Fanny  Harris,  Capt.  Anderson ;  and  the  Alhambra,  Capt.  Mc- 
Gowen, These  boats  made  double  daily  lines  from  Galena,  etc., 
some  of  them  being  special  packets  and  others  for  freight. 

The  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  steamboat  men  decided  to  divide 
the  time  between  them  so  as  to  form  a  regular  line  to  St,  Paul. 
Prominent  in  this  line  were  the  following  boats:  Canada, 
Oapt,  James  Ward;  W.  L.  Ewing,  Capt.  M.  Green;  Denmark, 
Capt,  E.  C,  Gray;  Metropolitan,  Capt.  T.  B,  Rhodes;  Minne- 
sota Belle.  Capt.  Thomas  B.  Hill ;  Pembina,  Capt.  Thomas  H. 
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Griffith.;  Northerner,  Capt.  P.  Alford;  Lncy  May,  Capt.  J.  B. 
Rhodes;  and  the  Aunt  Letty,  Capt.  O.  G.  Morrison. 

The  following  boats  were  advertised  for  the  Minnesota 
Eiver  trade:  Capt.  Davidson's  Line,  consisting  of  the  Frank 
Steele  and  some  other  boat  not  remembered;  Capt,  L.  Robert's 
Line,  consisting  of  the  Time  and  Tide  and  the  Jeannette  Rob- 
erts; and,  besid4?s,  the  Antelope,  Clarion,  Medora,  Equator,  J. 
Bissell,  and  Wave. 

There  were  more  boats  in  the  Mississippi  river  above  St, 
Louis,  plying  to  and  from  St.  Paul,  during  this  season  than  at 
any  time  before  or  since.  The  following  is  believed  to  l>e  a 
very  accurate  list  of  them:  Grey  Eagle,  Northern  Light,  Mil- 
waukee, Itasca,  Key  City,  War  Eagle,  Gfalena,  Northern  Belle, 
City  Belle,  Ocean  Wave,  Granite  State,  Golden  Era,  Golden 
State,  Fanny  Harris,  Alhambra,  Canada,  W,  L,  Ewing,  Den- 
mark, Metropolitan,  Minnesota  Belle,  Pembina,  Northerner, 
Lucy  May,  Aunt  Letty,  A.  G.  Mason,  Audubon,  Antelope,  Ade- 
lia,  Brazil,  Arizona,  Atlanta,  Belfast,  Bangor,  Ben  Coursin,  Ben 
Bolt,  Gremonia,  C  H.  Wilson,  Conewago,  Clarion,  Chippewa, 
Cambridge,  Courier,  Dew  Drop,  Earlia,  Equator,  Tunis,  Envoy, 
Editor,  Endeavor,  Fred  Lorenz,  Fire  Canoe,  Prank  Steele, 
FaUa  City,  Freighter,  G«nl.  Pike,  Glenwood,  H.  S.  Allen,  H.  T. 
Teatman,  Herraonia,  Hamburg,  Henry  Graff,  Henry  Clay,  Isaac 
Shelby,  Jacob  Poe,  J,  Bissel,  Jas.  Lyon,  Jacob  Trabor,  Jean- 
nette  Roberts,  Jemima  Whipple,  Key  Stone,  Kate  French, 
Kentucky  No.  2,  Key  West,  La  Crosse,  Montauk,  Messenger, 
Minnesota  Belle,  Minnesota,  Mansfield,  Medora,  Orb,  Oakland, 
Progress,  Red  Wing,  Reserve,  Rosalie,  Rocket,  Reville,  Sara- 
cen, Sam  Young,  Skipper,  Time  and  Tide,  Tlshemingo,  Vixen, 
Wave,  Mt.  Deming,  White  Cloud.  Some  of  these  boats  ran  to 
Fulton  City.  There  may  have  been  some  other  boats  this  sea- 
son, bnt  in  the  main  the  list  is  correct. 

The  last  boat  of  the  season  arrived  November  14th;  the 
number  of  days  of  navigation  was  1S8;  the  whole  number  ot 
boats  recorded  for  the  year,  9!);  and  the  number  of  arrivals, 
965. 

PERIOD  OF  STATEHOOD  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 
1858. 

Navigation  opened  earlier  this  spring  than  in  any  former 
record,  on  March  25th.  the  Grey  Eagle,  Ciipt.  Harris,  being 
the  first  to  arrive. 
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The  Galena,  Dubuque,  Dunleith,  and  Minnesota  Packet 
Oompany's  boats  were  as  follows:  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Har- 
ris; Nortliern  Light,  Capt.  Preston  Lodwick;  Key  City,  Capt 
Jones  Worden;  Milwaukee,  Capt  Stephen  Hewett;  Itasca, 
Capt.  David  Whitten;  Northern  Belle,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd;  Ga- 
lena, Capt.  W.  H.  Laughton;  War  Eagle,  Oapt.  W.  H.  Gabhert; 
Ocean  Wave,  Capt.  Seott;   Golden  Bra;  and  City  Balle. 

Of  these  boats  the  following  composed  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
Line:  Milwaukee,  Capt  Hewett;  Itasca,  Capt  Whitten;  and 
Ocean  Wave,  Capt.  Scott. 

The  Northern  Line  from  St.  Louis  comprised  the  Canada, 
Capt.  James  Ward;  Denmark,  Capt.  R.  C.  Gray;  Henry  Clay, 
Capt.  Charles  Stephenson;  Metropolitan,  Oapt  Ehodes;  Min- 
nesota Belle,  Capt.  J.  B.  Hill ;  Pembina,  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Grif- 
fith; and  W,  L.  Ewing,  Capt.  M.  Green. 

The  Minnesota  River  boats  were  Frank  Steele,  Time  and 
Tide,  Jeannette  Eoberts,  Isaac  Shelby,  Fire  Canoe,  Antelope, 
Freighter,  Clarion,  and  Wave. 

Above  St.  Anthony  were  the  Enterprise,  Capt.  Isaac  Young; 
and  H,  M.  Rice,  Capt.  William  Harmon. 

The  names  of  the  steamboats  in  the  St.  Paul  trade  in  1S58 
are  Adelia,  Alhambra,  Antelope,  Atlanta,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cas- 
tle Garden,  Challenge,  Chippewa,  City  Belle,  Clarion,  Col.  Mor- 
gan, Conewago,  Oasnovia,  Denmark,  Dew  Drop,  Envoy,  Eoliau, 
Fire  Canoe,  Frank  Steele,  Fred  Lorenz,  Freighter,  Galena, 
Golden  Era,  Grey  Eagle,  Hamburg,  Hazel  Dell,  Henry  Clay, 
Isaac  Shelby,  Itasca,  Jacob  Trabor,  Jas.  Lyon,  Jas.  Raymond, 
Jeannette  Roberts,  Keokuk,  Key  City,  Laclede,  Lake  City, 
Lucy  May,  Medora,  Metropolitan,  Minnesota,  Minnesota  Belle, 
Milwaukee,  Northern  Belle,  Northern  Light,  Oakland,  Ocean 
Wave,  Panola,  Pembina,  Red  Wing,  Rosalie,  Sam  Kukman, 
HgresB,  Time  and  Tide,  Vixen,  War  Eagle,  Wave,  W.  L.  Ewing. 

The  whole  number  of  boats  was  62;  of  arrivals,  1,090.  The 
last  boat  arrived  November  16th,  the  number  of  days  of  naviga- 
tion having  been  236. 

1859. 

Navigation  was  opened  April  20th  by  the  Key  City,  Capt 
Jones  Worden.  The  Galena,  Dubuque,  Dunleith  &  Minnesota 
Packet  Company's  boats  were  the  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Har- 
ris; Northern  Light,  Capt.  P.  Lodwick;  Milwaokee,  Capt.  Ste- 
phen Hcwi'tt:    Ocean  Wave.  Capt.  Scott;    Itasca.   Ciipt.   D. 
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WLitten;  Golden  Era,  Capt.  W.  H.  Laughton;  Northern  Belle, 
Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd;  Key  City,  Capt  Jones  Worden;  the  War 
Eagle;  and  others  not  now  remembered. 

This  year  opened  with  three  railroads  to  the  Mississippi: 
The  Illinois  Central,  Milwankee  &  Prairie  dn  Chien,  and  the 
Milwaulcee  &  La  Crosse,  The  Paehet  Company  had  agreed  to 
run  a  line  of  boats  to  each  railroad.  The  boats  running  to  the 
Illinois  Central  were  the  Grey  Eagle,  Northern  Light,  Key 
Oity,  and  some  other  boats  for  freight  and  low  water;  to  the 
Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  line,  the  Milwaukee,  Itasca,  and 
Ocean  Wave;  and  to  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Croase  line,  the  War 
Eagle,  Northern  Belle,  and  Golden  Era. 

The  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  ran  the  following 
steamboats:  Canada,  Oapt.  James  Ward;  W.  L.  Ewing,  Cajit. 
M.  Green;  Denmark,  Capt.  B.  C.  Gray;  Metropolitan,  Capt. 
Thomas  B.  Rhodes;  Minnesota  Belle,  Capt.  J.  B.  Hill;  Pem- 
bina, Capt.  Thomas  H.  Griffith;  and  the  Northerner,  Capt. 
Pliny  Alford.  Some  others  were  added  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Minnesota  Eiver  Line  included  the  Frank  Steele,  Oapt. 
J.  E.  Hatcher;  Favorite,  Capt.  P.  S.  Davidson;  Eolian;  and 
the  Freighter,  Capt.  John  Farmer. 

Capt.  Eobert's  Independent  Line  had  the  Time  and  Tide, 
Oapt.  Nelson  Eobert;  and  the  Jeannette  Roberta,  Oapt.  P. 
Aymond. 

The  enumeration  of  the  boats  in  the  trade  is  as  follows: 
North  Star,  Frank  Steele,  Antelope,  Wave,  Equator,  Berlin, 
CJenl.  Pike,  Metropolitan,  Fred  Lorenz,  Favorite,  St.  Louis, 
Chas.  Wilson,  Northern  Light,  Milwaukee,  W.  L.  Ewing,  Ocean 
Wave,  Grey  Eagle,  Itasca,  Canada,  Minnesota  Belle,  W.  8.  Nel- 
son, Ohippewa,  Golden  Era,  Lucy  May,  Denmark,  Northern 
Belle,  Isaac  Shelby,  Northerner,  Freighter,  Pembina,  Bangor, 
Lake  City,  Snow  Drop,  Henry  Clay,  Oonewago,  Belfast,  Ro- 
salie, Jenny  Lind,  H.  S.  Allen,  Ben  Campbell,  Kate  Cassel, 
Vixen,  Keokuk,  Black  Hawk,  Hastings,  Goody,  Friends,  An- 
gler, Saxon,  Ida,  May,  New  Golden  State,  Clarima,  Time  and 
Tide,  Jeannette  Roberts,  Key  City,  Ohippewa. 

The  whole  number  of  boats  was  54;  of  arrivals,  808.  Nari- 
gatlon  closed  November  27th,  the  number  of  days  of  naviga- 
tion having  been  222. 
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1860. 

Navigation  opened  March  28tli,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  Milwaukee,  Oapt.  John  Cochran.  The  boats  of  the 
Galena,  Dubuqae,  Dimleith  &  Minnesota  Packet  Company 
were  the  Grey  Eagle,  Milwaukee,  Northern  Light,  Itasca,  Key 
City,  War  Eagle,  Ocean  Wave,  Northern  Belle,  Golden  Era, 
Keokuk,  Fanny  Harris,  and  Alhambra.  They  were  assigned 
in  the  spring  as  in  the  following  lists;  but,  owing  to  compli- 
cations tliat  developed  during  the  summer,  they  were  badly 
deranged,  and  it  is  probable  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  follow 
them  during  the  summer. 

The  boats  that  ran  from  Dubuque,  Duuleith,  and  Prairie 
du  Chien  to  St.  Paul  were  the  Milwaukee,  Capt.  J.  Cochran; 
Northern  Belle,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd;  Golden  Era,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Langhton;  and  Ocean  Wave,  Capt.  N.  P.  Webb. 

On  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Line  were  the  War  Eagle, 
Capt.  J.  B.  Davis;  Keokuk,  Capt.  E.  V.  Holcombe;  and  the 
Fanny  Harris,  Capt.  W.  H.  Gabbert. 

The  Minnesota  Packet  Company  and  the  Northern  Line 
Packet  Company  agreed  to  jointly  run  the  great  United  States 
Express  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  Stillwater,  and  St.  An- 
thony, to  be  double  daily,  and  to  leave  St.  Paul  as  follows: 

Northerner,  Capt.  Alford,  Monday  morning;  Gray  Eagle, 
Capt.  Harris,  Monday  evening;  Canada,  Capt.  J.  W.  Parker, 
Tuesday  morning;  Northern  Light,  Capt.  Lodwick,  Tuesday 
evening;  Metropolitan,  Oapt.  J.  B.  Jenks,  Wednesday  morning; 
Itasca,  Oapt.  Whitten,  Wednesday  evening;  Sucker  State, 
Capt.  T.  B.  Rhodes,  Thursday  morning;  Key  City,  Capt.  J. 
Worden,  Thursday  evening;  Pembina,  Capt.  J.  B.  Hill,  Friday 
morning;  W.  L.  Ewing,  Capt.  J.  H.  Rhodes,  Saturday  morning; 
New  Hawkeye  State,  Capt.  R.  C.  Gray,  Saturday  evening. 

On  the  Minnesota  river  were  the  Favorite,  Capt.  P.  S.  Da- 
vidson; Frank  Steele,  Capt  J.  R.  Hatcher;  the  Antelope; 
and  probably  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Ciosse  Railroad 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  go  into  court  in  Milwaukee, 
and  the  court  appointed  Mr,  Hans  Crocker  of  Milwaukee,  Re- 
ceiver, Mr.  E.  H.  Goodrich  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  road, 
and  Mr,  Harvey  Rumsey  was  agent  at  La  Crosse.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  boats  appeared  to  be  prosperous,  and  these  gentle- 
mi^n,  through  Mr,  Rnniaey,  asked  the  writer  for  an  interest  in 
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"the  business.  This  proposition  was  duly  presented  to  the 
directors  of  the  Packet  Companj  and  was  respectfully  de- 
clined. These  gentlemen  finally  invited  Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson 
to  send  down  his  boats,  the  Favorite  and  Frank  Steele  (which 
had  been  shut  out  of  the  Minnesota  river  by  low  water),  to 
La  Croaae,  stating  that  they  would  give  him  the  business  of 
the  railroad.  Capt.  Davidson  promptly  accepted  this  very 
promising  invitation. 

The  freight  was  transferred  to  Capt.  Davidson,  which  had 
been  consigned  to  the  Minnesota  Packet  Company;  and  a  ticket 
agent  was  put  on  the  cars  to  take  up  the  tickets  for  the  old 
line  and  to  give  new  ones  for  the  Davidson  boats.  This  action 
of  the  representatives  of  the  court,  in  breakiug  a  written  con- 
tract without  cause,  created  the  natural  result  in  such  cases, 
and  the  prcjsent  writer  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Packet  Company,  were  directed  to  make  them  put  the 
business  back  on  the  Packet  Company's  boats.  Believing  the 
best  way  to  do  that  was  to  make  the  fight  sharp  from  tlie  start, 
we  made  the  passage  for  all  persons  from  above  La  Crosse  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the 
rate  for  all  grain  shipped  from  above  La  Crosse  to  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  four  cents  per  bushel;  and  we  announced  that 
all  freight  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  points  above  La 
Crosse  would  be  carried  free  on  the  Packet  Company's  boats. 
The  price  for  passage  from  points  above  La  Crosse  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  was  soon  made  one  dollar,  which  made 
the  trustees  of  the  bondholders  of  the  railroad  call  upon  the 
court  to  know  what  was  being  done  with  the  road.  In  making 
answer,  the  court,  as  in  duty  bound,  ordered  Mr.  Hans  Crocker 
to  restore  the  business  of  the  railroad  to  the  Packet  Company's 
boats  according  to  the  contract. 

There  were  some  other  l>oata  in  the  upper  river  trade  this 
season,  including,  I  think,  the  Henry  Clay,  Capt.  Charles  Steph- 
en«on.  This  summer's  business  started  with  a  good  class  of 
boats,  especially  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  the  best  that  ever 
ran  in  the  trade  of  the  upper  river.  The  Hawkeye  State  and 
Sucker  State  were  new,  and  they  all  were  in  good  shape;  but 
the  demoralization  caused  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Mil- 
waukee &  La  Crosse  Railroad  prevented  anything  like  a 
profitable  season.  It,  however,  furnished  some  excitement  for 
railroads,  steamboats,  and  the  public  for  about  sixty  days. 
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Navigation  closed  about  November  23rd.     The  number  of 
arrivals  at  St.  Paul  was  776;  the  number  of  boats,  45;  and  the 
season  of  open  navigation,  240  days, 
1861. 

Navigation  was  opened  April  8th,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Ocean  Wave,  Oapt.  N.  P.  Webb.  The  La  Crosse  Line  ran  the 
Keokuk,  Capt.  E.  V.  Holcombe;  Northern  Belle,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Laughton;  and  Ocean  Wave,  Capt.  N.  P.  Webb. 

The  St.  Paul,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dubuque  &  Dunleith  Line 
ran  the  Milwaukee,  Capt.  John  Cochran;  GJolden  Era,  Capt. 
W.  H.  Gahbert;  War  Eagle,  Capt.  Charles  L.Stephenson;  and 
Itasca,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Hurd. 

The  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  &  Stillwater  Line  ran  the  North- 
erner, Capt.  P.  Alford;  Pembina,  Capt.  Thos.  B.  Hill;  Metro- 
politan, Capt.  Th08.  B.  Buford;  Sucker  State,  Capt.  T.  B. 
Rhodes;  Canada,  Capt.  J.  W.  Parker;  W.  L.  Ewing,  Capt.  J. 
H.  Rhodes;  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris;  Northern  Light, 
Capt.  John  B.  Davis;  Key  City,  Capt.  J.  Worden;  Hawkeye 
State,  Capt.  R.  C.  Gray;  Henry  Clay,  Capt.  C.  B.  Gall;  and 
Denmark,  Capt.  J.  J.  Robinson. 

The  Davidson  Line  to  La  Crosse  ran  the  Frank  Steele, 
Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson;  Favorite,  Capt.  P.  S.  Davidson;  and 
Winona,  Capt.  J.  R.  Hatcher. 

The  Minnesota  River  boats  were  the  Albany,  Oity  Belle, 
Jeannette  Roberts,  Antelope,  and  Ariel. 

The  following  were  transient  boats:  Fred  Ijorenze,  Fanny 
Harris,  La  Crosse,  and  Aihambra. 

The  Grey  Eagle,  Capt.  D.  S,  Harris,  was  sunk  at  the  Rock 
Island  bridge  at  five  o'clock  p.  m..  May  9th,  in  going  down 
stream  heavily  loaded  with  wheat  and  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers. The  steamer  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss.  Capt.  Har- 
ris, who  had  run  the  river  and  rapids  so  successfully  for  ao 
many  years,  was  standing  at  the  wheel  with  his  pilot,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  Grey  Eagle's  making  the  passage  of 
the  bridge.  He  was  so  hurt  in  his  pride  as  a  successful  boat- 
man, that  he  abandoned  the  river  forever  and  sold  his  stock. 
On  the  22nd  day  of  June,  the  writer,  under  contract,  shipped 
OD  board  the  War  Eagle  and  Northern  Belle,  the  First  Minne- 
sota Regiment  for  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Gorman. 
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Navigation  closed  November  28th ;  the  number  of  arrivals 
was  972;  and  the  season  of  open  navigation,  233  days. 
18152. 

The  years  1861-2  made  a  great  many  changes  in  the  person- 
nel c.f  the  old  Galena  and  Minnesota  Packet  Company.  Capt, 
D.  S.  Harris  had  sank  his  great  favorite  steamboat  on  the 
Bocii  Island  bridge  and  sold  his  stock.  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  was 
appointed  United  States  Marshal  of  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  removed  to  Chicago.  Mr.  James  Carter  also  re- 
moved to  Chicago.  Mr.  Henry  Copwith  also  sold  his  stock. 
The  vFPiter  also  had  removed  to  St.  Paul. 

The  spring  of  1862  fonnd  Mr.  B.  H.  Campbell  and  Nathan 
Convith  as  the  principal  owners  in  this  Company,  with  Capt. 
Orren  Smith,  R.  S.  Harris  and  Meeker  Harris  in  the  active 
management.  The  snmmer  business  opened  in  the  spring  with 
some  arrangements  that  surprised  some  of  us  who  had  not  had 
lime  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  winter  of  18()l-2.  The  first 
thing  that  challenged  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Davidson  Line  from  La  Crosse  to  St.  Paul, 
with  the  War  Eagle,  Northern  Belle,  and  Moses  McClelbm  a« 
the  regular  boats,  under  direction  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson, 
President,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Rhodes  as  agent.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  Capt,  Davidson  had  two  of  onr  boats  in  his  line, 
Mmself  being  in  control  of  the  line.  On  inqairy  it  was  found 
that  Capt.  Davidson  had  organized  a  new  company,  that  the 
old  company  owned  one-half  of  the  stock,  and  that  Capt.  Da- 
vidson was  to  run  it.  In  addition,  the  boat  store  of  R.  S.  & 
Meeker  Harris  was,  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  removed  to 
St.  Paul.  This  business  was  doing  so  beautifully  well,  that 
during  the  summer  Messrs.  B.  H.  Campbell  and  Nathan  Cor- 
with  took  authority  to  sell  off  the  stock  of  the  old  Company, 
which  they  did  forthwith,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders to  ratify  the  sale,  which  was  done  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  minority  of  the  stock.  The  minority  holders 
took  their  money  and  gracefully  retired.  The  final  result  of 
these  two  honorable  transactions  was  that  Capt.  Davidson  be- 
came the  owner  of  all  the  steamboats  of  the  old  line,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  men  who  had  made  these  sharp 
bargains  without  the  consent  of  their  old  associates. 
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It  was  found  in  the  fall  of  1S62  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a 
good  place  for  a  boat  store,  and  the  remnants  of  the  stock 
were  removed  down  the  river  again. 

The  opening  of  navigation  was  April  18th,  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Keokuk,  Capt.  J.  E.  Hatcher.  The  Davidson  Line  to 
La  Crosse  consisted  of  the  Moses  McClellan,  Capt  Martin; 
Northern  Belle,  Capt.  W.  H,  Laaghton;  and  Keokuk,  Capt  J, 
E.  Hatcher. 

The  St.  Paul,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dubuque  &  Dnnleith  Line 
had  the  Milwaukee,  Capt.  E.  V.  Holcombe;  Itasca,  Capt.  J.  Y. 
Hurd;  War  Eagle,  Capt.  N.  F.  Webb;  Northern  Light,  Capt. 
W,  H.  Gabbert;  Key  City,  Capt.  Jones  Worden;  Alhambra, 
Capt.  William  Faueett;  and  probably  some  others. 

The  St.  Louis  &  St.  Paul  or  Northern  Line  ran  the  Sucker 
State,  Capt.  James  Ward;  Denmark;  Canada;  Hawkeye  State; 
and  Northerner,  Capt.  P.  Alford.  The  steamboat  Davenport 
was  added  to  this  line  in  1863. 

The  Minnesota  River  steamers  were  the  Frank  Steele,  Fa- 
vorite, Jeannette  Roberts,  and  probably  some  others. 

Navigation  closed  November  15th,  the  season  of  open  navi- 
gation having  been  312  days,  I  think  that  the  boats  named 
did  most  of  the  business  this  season. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  nam^  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  paper  for  their  long  and  faithful  service  in  connection 
with  this  history  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Missi^ppi 
river.  I  only  regret  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  I  shall  omit 
many  that  are  justly  entitled  to  a  record  here.  I  am  entirely 
dependent  upon  my  memory  for  those  that  are  named,  as  there 
is  no  record  for  reference. 

Among  the  clerks  who  were  employed  on  the  boats  of  the 
Packet  Company,  I  remember,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
high  respect,  Messrs.  Daniel  V.  Dawley,  John  H.  Maltland, 
John  Brooks,  John  S.  Pym,  A.  C.  Monfort,  Geo.  R.  Melville, 
Robert  MelvUle,  Chas.  T.  Hinde,  Ed.  Halliday,  George  A.  Ham- 
ilton, George  S.  Pierce,  John  Cochran,  Mr.  Cooley,  Joseph  D. 
Du  Bois>  Geo.  C.  Blish. 

The  pilots  are  also  among  the  responsible  and  courageous 
men  on  a  steamboat  who  should  always  be  remembered  with 
the  highest  respect.  No  one  knows  better  the  obligation  that 
all  souls  on  board  a  steamboat  are  under  to  them  than  the 
man  on  watch  on  the  deck  with  them,  in  dark  and  stormy 
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weather.  Among  this  class  of  men  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  remember,  among  my  early  acquaintances,  Moro  and  De 
Mara,  the  French  pilots  at  Prairie  du  OMen,  for  their  faithful 
service;  and,  with  these  and  in  later  years,  Pleasant  Oonnack, 
William  White,  John  Arnold,  Joseph  Armstrong,  John  King, 
Eufus  "Williams,  E.  A.  West,  E.  V.  Holcombe,  Hiram  Beadle, 
William  Cup,  Jerome  Smith,  Henry  Grilpatrick,  T.  G.  Dreming, 
William  Tibbies,  Jackson  Harris,  Stephen  Hanks,  Stephen 
Dalson,  Charles  Manning,  Peter  Hall,  George  Nicholas,  Many 
of  these  men  worked  during  many  years  for  the  Packet  Com- 
pany. I  deeply  regret  that  my  memory  does  not  reach  the 
others. 

STATISTICS. 

Below  are  given,  in  regular  snccession,  the  dates  of  the 
earliest  steamboat  arrivals  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Philander 
Prescott,  tiie  interpreter  at  the  Indian  Agency  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  from  1844  to  1849,  and  as  given  in  the  St.  Paul  newspapers 
after  1849: 

1844.  otter  Oapt  D.  g.  Harris April 

1845.  Otter Capt  D.  S.  Harris April 

(846.    LyDx Capt.  J.  Atchison MarehSl. 

1847.  Cora    Oapt.  J.  Throcliniorton  . . .  AprU 

1848.  Senator Capt.  D,  S.  Harris April 

1849.  Highland   Mary Capt.  Atchison April 

1850.  Highland  Mary Capt.  Atchison April    19. 

1851.  Nominee  Capt.  O.  Smith April 

1852.  Nominee Capt.  O.  Smith April    16. 

1853.  West  Newton Oapt.  Harris April    11. 

1854.  Nominee Capt  Blakeley April 

1855.  War  Eagle Oapt  D.  S.Harris April 

1856.  Lady  FrankliD Capt.  M,  E.  Lucas April 

1857.  Galena Capt.  Langhton   May 

1858.  Grey  Eagle Capt  D.  S.  Harris March  25. 

1559.  Key  City Oapt  J.  WoTden April   20. 

1560.  Milwaukee Oapt  Cochran March  28. 

1861,    Ocean  Wave Oapt.  N.  F.  Webb April     8. 

1SG2.    Keofenk Capt  H.itcher April    18. 

The  number  of  arrivals  each  year  were  as  follows :  1844,  41 ; 
1845,  48;  1846,  24;  1847,  47;  1848,  63;  1849,  85;  1850,  104i 
1851,  119;  1852,  171;  1853,  235;  1854,  310;  1855,  536;  1856 
759;  1857,  965;  1858,  1,090;  1859,  802;  1860,  776;  1861,  772; 
1862,  846. 

The  average  close  of  navigation  was  about  November  22nd 
and  the  average  number  of  days  of  navigation,  222. 
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All  persons  who  read  this  hiator j  of  forty  years  of  steam- 
boat commerce  in  Minnesota  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
mnst  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  material  that 
has  been  left  out  of  the  record,  which  would  be  very  interest- 
ing. No  one  can  be  more  painfully  aware  of  that  fact  than  I 
am.  I  have  known  almoat  every  man  named  in  the  list  of 
boatmen  that  I  liave  given,  have  taken  them  by  the  hand,  and 
their  persons  come  back  in  very  familiar  form  to  my  recollec- 
tion, bnt  they  are  nearly  all  gone;  very  few  are  left,  and  those 
are  of  the  younger  men  that  came  into  the  trade  as  I  left  it. 

Those  that  are  gone  have  left  no  record,  althou^  some  of 
them  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  There  is  but  one  of  my 
corporate  associates  of  the  Packet  Company  left,  and  but  very 
few  of  the  employees;  and  they  are  the  younger  men  who 
came  in  at  about  the  time  I  was  retiring,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
AH  are  gone,  and  there  is  no  one  that  can  supply  what  has 
been  forgotten.  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve so  much. 

The  plates  accompanying  this  paper,  prepared  from  photo- 
graphs, show  some  of  the  principal  steamboats  of  the  early 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river.  On  these  aud  the  other 
steamboats  whose  records  appear  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
majority  of  the  immigrants  during  these  early  years  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  State  came  to  Minnesota. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  regard  this  as  a  sudden  end  of 
the  history  of  steamiboating  in  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  thing  to  relate  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  summer  of  1862;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  tempted  to 
say  a  word  or  two.  Capt.  W.  P.  Davidson  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  old  Galena  Company,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  becoming  the  owner  of  the  stock  of  that  company. 
The  construction  of  railroads  caused  him  to  send  some  of  his 
boats  to  St,  Louis,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  him 
into  competition  with  the  Korthem  Line  and  with  the  St.  Louis 
and  Keokuk  Line. 

Captain  Davidson  finally  held  a  controlling  interest  in  all 
the  business  on  the  river  above  St.  Louis.  But  the  holders  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Line  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  applied  to  the  court  for  a  receiver  to  manage  the 
business,  by  which  Capt.  Davidson  was  compelled  to  fight  for 
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his  property.  This  took  so  long  that  the  boats  and  barges 
were  worn  out  before  he  again  got  possession  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  litigation).  The  business  was  ruined ;  his  health 
was  broken;  and  the  remnants  of  what  bad  been  a  grand  in- 
dustry, bnUding  up  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest,  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  conclusion,  I  regard  it  as  appropriate  to  notice  some  of 
the  oldest  and  earliest  boatmen  in  the  commerce  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  by  adding  the  following: 


OBITUARIES. 

Captain  David  G.  Bates.  The  first  trace  that  I  can  find 
of  Capt.  Bates  is  when  he  was  going  into  the  lead  mines  on 
a  keel-boat,  with  a  crew  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
In  1822  he  engaged  in  Indian  trade  and  smelting  near  Du- 
buque. In  1824  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  bought  the  steam- 
boat Eufus  Putnam,  on  which  he  came  to  Fort  Snelling  in  1825. 
Later  he  bnilt  the  Galena,  and  is  reported  to  have  visited  the 
Fort  with  her  in  1828,  He  was  a  genial  gentleman;  was  bom 
in  Virginia;  died  November  22,  1850,  aged  fifty-eight  years; 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  the  hill  in  Galena. 

Captain  Joseph  Theockmoeton  was  bom  June  16, 1800, 
in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  As  a  lad  he  entered  into 
mercantile  business  La  a  house  in  New  York.  Later,  in  com- 
pany with  others,  he  purchased  the  steamboat  Red  Rover  on 
the  Ohio.  She  was  sunk,  but  was  finally  raised  and  taken  to 
■St.  Louis,  and  was  employed  in  the  Galena  trade  about  1830. 
In  company  with  Capt.  George  W.  Atchison,  he  built  the  Win- 
nebago and  employed  her  in  the  Galena  trade  until  1832,  when 
he  built  the  Warrior  in  Pittsburgh,  which  had  a  barge  that 
she  towed  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  When  he 
was  iu  command  of  her,  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out.  She 
was  chartered  to  take  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Bad  Axe  bat- 
tle ground,  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  that  battle.  Capt. 
Throckmorton  continued  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river,  and 
in  1S35  built  the  steamboat  St.  Peter,  in  1836  the  steamboat 
Ariel,  in  1837  the  Burlington,  and  in  1842  the  General  Brooke. 
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In  1845  he  sold  the  Brooke  to  the  American  Fur  Company, 
and  commanded  the  Company's  steamer  Nimrod;  bat,  after 
purchasing  the  Cecilia,  he  relinquished  his  command.  In  1848 
he  purchased  the  Cora,  and  was  in  command  of  her  a  year  or 
two,  being  succeeded  by  Capt.  O'Gorman,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  at  St.  Louis.  He  returned  to  his 
former  occnpatioii  a^  steamboat  captain  and  built  the  Genoa 
and  commanded  her  until  1856;  in  1857  he  built  the  Florence; 
and  in  1864  the  Montana.  In  1868  he  purchased  the  Columbia 
and  ran  her  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Benton  trade,  subse- 
quently B'ade  several  trips  in  the  Illinois  trade  with  the  Illi- 
nois Packet  Company,  and  finally  sold  the  Columbia  to  the 
Arkansas  River  Packet  Company.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  under 
Col.  Macomb  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river.  He  died  in  De- 
cember, 1872. 

This  sketch  is  taken  from  Scharf's  "History  of  St.  Louis 
City  and  County." 

Captain  Daniel  Smith  Haebis  was  bom  at  Cartwright, 
Delaware  county,  New  York,  July  24, 1808.  His  father,  James 
Harris,  moved  to  Connecticut  and  finally  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
From  Cincinnati  he  removed  with  Dr.  Moses  Meeker  on  the 
keel-boat  Col.  Bomford  to  Galena,  111.,  in  1823.  The  famQy 
were  descended  from  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  Mr.  Harris  was  en- 
gaged witii  Dr.  Meeker  in  erecting  his  lead  furnace  in  Galena, 
and  during  the  doctor's  absence  had  charge  of  his  business. 
The  foregoing  pages  give  the  personal  history  of  the  Harris 
brothers,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

D.  S.  Harris  married,  May  22,  1833,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Lang- 
worthy,  sister  of  Mrs,  Capt.  Orren  Smith,  and  sister  of  the 
brothers  James,  Lucius,  and  Solon  Laogworthy,  early  and  well 
known  settlers  in  the  mines  and  Dubuque.  Mrs.  Harris  died 
on  the  island  of  Cuba,  January,  1850.  He  was  again  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  Coats  in  August,  1851.  She  died  February  23, 
1886.  The  children  by  the  first  wife  were  Mrs.  M,  M,  Dodge, 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Trego  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Amelia  C.  O'PerrU,  Chatfield, 
Minn.,  Mrs.  T.  G,  Maupin  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  D.  8.  Harris, 
Jr.,  of  Madrone,  Washington;  and  by  the  second  wife,  Mrs.  J. 
V.  Hillman,  Galena;  Mrs.  C.  F,  Taylor  of  Warren;  Mrs.  Irene 
Gillette;  Mrs,  H,  L.  Jenlca;  and  Paul  Carrington  Harris.  Cap- 
tain Harris  died  March  17, 1893,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Galena. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Dubuque  Telegraph: 
Captais  Oeken  Smith,  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of 
Galena  anii  Dubuque,  and  in  fact  along  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, died  October  31,  1881,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
Sam  T.  Smith  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Capt.  Smith  was  horn  in 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  in  August,  1806,  and 
was  over  seventy-flve  years  old.  Before  he  was  eighteen  he 
emigrated  to  the  lead  mine  region  with  Moses  Meeker  in  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk  at  Galena  or  vicinity.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  engaged  in  mining  with  James  Langworthy,  and  they  dis- 
covered the  famous  Phelps  lode  near  Hard  Scrabble,  Wis,, 
since  known  as  Hazel  Green.  About  1827  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Langworthy,  a  sister  of  the  Dubuque  Langworthys. 
In  1833  he  removed  his  family  to  Dubuque,  and  still  engaged 
in  the  lead  trade  by  building  a  smelting  furnace  near  the  Wil- 
son grove,  now  better  known  as  the  William  Y.  Stewart  farm. 
Two  years  later  he  went  with  Lucius  H.  Langworthy  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  bought  the 
steamer  Heroine  and  engaged  in  river  commerce.  In  that  and 
other  navigation  enterprises,  aided  by  the  Langworthys,  he  was 
so  successful  that  be  commanded  and  largely  owned  a  number 
of  steamboats  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Minnesota  Packet  Company. 
Abont  1866  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  affairs.  He  returned  to  Dubuque  a  year 
or  two  ago.  His  wife  died  about  five  months  since.  One 
daughter  and  two  sons  survive.  The  remains  of  the  deceased 
arrived  at  Dubuque  November  1st  and  were  interred  November 
2na  at  Linwood. 


LIST  OP  PLATES  ACCOMPANYING  THIS  PAPEE. 
Plate 

steamboats  op  the  uppek  mississippi  biveh,  1s50-1862. 
Pij,TE        XL    Steamboat  Nominee. 388 

A6  Galena  on  the  Fever  (Galena)  River,  looking  west. 
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PiATB       XII.    Steamboat  War  Eagle 391 

At  La  Crosse  (id  "the  Slougli"|,  looking  ease.  {The 
War  Eagle  waa  flnollr  buruefl  at  La  Crosse,  set- 
ting lice  CO  tUe  freight  depot.) 

Plate     XIII.    Steamboat  Nobthekn  Belle 402 

At  Winona,,  looklne  east. 

Plate     XIV.    Steamboat  Geby  Eagle 404 

At  St.  Paul,  near  (eloae  above)  Jackson  Street,  look- 
lug  soath. 

Plate       XV.    Steamboat  Milwadebb 404 

At  Winona,  looking  east. 

Plate      XVI.    Steamboat  JTobtheen  Light 404 

At  Winona,  looking  east. 

Plate    XVII,    Steamboat  Itasca 404 

At  Winona,  looking  east. 

Plate  XVIII.    Steamboat  Key  City 404 

(At  Winona,  looking  east. 

Plate  XIX.  Steamboat  Canada 406 

At  Winona,  looking  east. 

Plate       XX.    Steamboat  Suckee  State 408 

At  WlQona,  looklngeast. 

Plate     XXI.    Steamboat  Dayempoet 412 

At  Winona,  looking  east. 
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EEMINISCENCES    OF    PERSONS    AND    EVENTS    IN 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OB'  THE  MINNESOTA 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.* 

BY  WILUAM  H,  KELLEY. 


The  writer  was  appointed  Actuary  of  the  Historical  Society 
ia  May,  1858.  Disappointed  in  farnaiBg,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crow  rirer,  he  had  come  down  to  St.  Paul  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1856,  and  obtained  a  position  aa  book-keeper  in  the 
clothing  store  of  G.  G.  Griswold  on  Third  street,  near  Cedar 
street.  Early  in  1857,  the  directors  of  the  St.  Paul  Bridge 
Company,  a  company  organized  to  construct  the  Wabasha 
street  bridge,  appointed  the  late  D,  A,  Robertson  managing  di- 
rector; and  that  gentleman  haying  made  known  to  Mr.  Gria- 
wold  that  he  wanted  some  one  to  be  secretary  of  the  Bridge 
Company,  who  could  also  be  a  clerk  to  him,  Mr.  Griswold  rec- 
ommended me  to  Col.  Robertson,  and  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment. The  financial  crash  of  the  year  1857  caused  the  suspen- 
sion of  work  upon  the  bridge;  and  it  also  stopped  the  sale  of 
city  lots,  which  was  Colonel  Eobertaon's  business.  Therefore 
I  was  out  of  work,  and,  the  position  of  Actuary  of  this  Society 
being  offered  me,  it  was  immediately  accepted,  having  been 
proposed  by  Col.  Robertson, 

The  Historical  Society  then  had  a  small  collection  of  books, 
and  a  cabinet  containing  a  few  curiosities.  An  open  case  of 
shelves  extended  across  one  end  of  the  room,  and  it  was  only 
partly  filled  with  the  books.  The  room  was  in  the  capitol,  on 
the  Exchange  street  side. 

Soon  after  the  room  was  open  to  visitors,  a  barometer  was 

brought  in  that  had  belonged  to  Nicollet,  who  came  to  this 

country  in  1836  and   explored    the   upper    Mississippi.     The 

barometer  had  belonged  to  the  Society  for  some  years,  but  had 

•Read  at  the  monthly  meetine  of  the  Executive  Couno!!,  September  14. 
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been  loaned  to  Mr.  William  Markoe  at  the  time  he  made  his 
balloon  ascensions.  It  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  used  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. One  of  the  employees,  in  relating  an  amusing  anecdote, 
wanting  a  cane  to  help  him  in  his  illustration  and  seeing  the 
barometer  in  a  corner,  seized  that  and  broke  it  in  his  stampede 
about  the  room. 

The  Society's  library  included  ten  volumes  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Eegister,  which  were  placed 
upon  the  shelves  and  were  consulted  by  a  few  visitors.  One  in 
particular,  Mr,  John  H.  Bowes,  found  matter  that  interested 
him.  In  the  January  number  of  the  volume  for  the  year  1856 
there  was  a  letter  from  an  Englishman,  with  the  name  of 
Bowes,  who  had  seen  copies  of  the  Register  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  wished  to  learn  something  of  his  relatives  iu 
America,  as  his  ancestor  had  left  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

While  I  was  acting  as  clerk  to  CoL  Robertson,  he  was  col- 
lecting material  for  a  work  on  anttropology.  From  his  library 
he  would  select  the  needed  book  and  dictate,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, such  items  as  applied  to  the  matter,  to  be  put  into  writ- 
ing. Then,  after  my  reading  it  to  Mm,  he  would  make  changes 
in  the  phraseology  in  many  instances,  as  the  work  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  Oyclopsedia  of  Anthropology.  On  the  day  that 
he  had  promised  to  deliver  a  lecture,  the  object  and  date  being 
now  forgotten,  it  was  incomplete  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
remained  unfinished  a  half  hour  before  the  time  it  was  to  be 
delivered.  He  continued  to  dictate,  his  carriage  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  lecture  was  finished  and  delivered  at  the  hour 
advertised. 

The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill  published  his  History  of  Minne- 
sota in  1858.  On  page  295  is  the  description  of  the  outfit 
that  was  fnrnished  to  the  men  employed  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  about  the  year  ISlC,  one  item  being  a  "three  point 
or  triangular  blanket."  Mr.  Seill's  attention  was  called  to 
the  statement,  and  he  said  it. was  copied  from  the  reminiscence 
of  Hon.  James  H.  Lockwood  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety the  original  article  can  be  found,  with  the  same  statement 
of  a  triangular  blanket.  English  Mackinaw  blankets  were 
never  made  triangular.     They  were  of  different  qualities,  the 
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coarsest  having  two  short  blaet  lines  woven  in  a  comer  of  the 
blanket,  and  the  finest  having  fiv«  short  lines.  These  lines 
were  designated  as  points,  the  three  point  hianitets  being  the 
quality  that  traders  sold  to  the  Indians.  American  Mackinaw 
blankets  were  first  made  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  in 
these  similar  points  were  used  to  represent  the  size. 

It  was  the  Legislature  of  1858  that  passed  the  ?5,000,000 
Loan  Act,  and  I  was  employed  by  Gov.  Sibley  to  number  the 
bonds  and  coupons  and  to  write  in  the  name  of  the  railroad 
company  to  which  they  were  issued,  one  hundred  at  a  time. 
Being  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  his  proposal  to  take  one-half  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  large  number  of  the  bonds  in  his  possession,  and  the 
Courier-Journal  having  alluded  to  Minnesota  as  a  Eepublican 
state  that  repudiated  its  bonds,  my  Minnesota  pride  was 
aroused  and  I  prepared  from  memory  a  statement  showing  that 
the  people,  without  regard  to  party,  were  lai^ely  in  favor  of 
amending  the  state  constitution  to  admit  of  their  issue,  and 
were  nearly  unanimous  when  they  voted  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ment. This  statement  was  published  in  the  LimisviUe  Comr 
merciai. 

Eetuming  to  St.  Paul  shortly  afterward,  I  consulted  docu- 
ments and  made  a  longer  article  which  was  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatek.  Before  the  publication,  it  was  shown  to  the 
late  J.  F.  Williams,  for  the  correction  of  any  errors  it  might 
contain,  one  statement  l)eiDg  that  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  were  in  favor  of  the  writ  to  compel  the  governor  to  issue 
the  bonds.  The  paper  being  returned  without  any  comment, 
I  was  mortified  to  learn,  after  it  had  been,  published,  that 
Judge  Flandrau  did  not  concur  in  the  issue  of  the  writ  and 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  favoring  it. 

Employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  state  auditor's  oflBce  when  the 
railroad  bonds  were  retired,  I  rememl>er  that  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Clmmberlain,  coming  to  exchange  his  old  bonds  for  the  new 
issue,  said  to  Auditor  Whitcomb,  "Now  we  will  make  an  ap- 
plication for  the  other  half.''  The  reply  was,  "You  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  got;  we  have  had  to  do  too 
much  bard  work  to  get  it." 

August  5th,  1858,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland  was  completed.  St.  Paul,  with 
other  cities,  celebrated  the  event  on  the  first  day  of  September; 
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bat  the  cable  ceased  to  work  a  few  days  afterward,  and  the  snc- 
cessful  cable  was  not  laid  until  1866.  The  idea  of  such  a  cele- 
bration by  a  city  only  nine  years  from  a  wilderness  may  excuse 
a  condensed  account  of  it  made  from  the  DaUp  Minnesotiim. 

Weflneaday  was  a  great  day  in  St.  Paiil,  and  one  long  to  be  remem- 
beredas'aa  occasion  wben  the  entire  population  met  togettier,  to  cele- 
brate the  greatest  achieyement  of  -science,  skill  and  energy,  aecom- 
pUshed  by  man  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

A  procession  was  formed  along  St.  Anthony  and  Marltet  streets, 
under  the  direction  ot  Ool.  A.  C.  Jones,  who  had,  for  his  aids,  Andrew  J. 
Whitney,  H.  M,  Slade,  Howard  I/indsley,  Samuel  G.  Sloan,  Chaoncey 
C.  Hoffman,  WilliaiQ  C.  Gray,  Samuel  S.  Smoot,  John  B.  Olivier,  and 
Charles  Ranch. 

TJ)e  military,  consisting  of  the  Pioneer  Guards,  Lieut.  3.  F.  Roche, 
the  City  Guard,  Oapt.  John  O'Gorman,  and  the  St,  Paul  Light  Cavalry, 
Capt.  J<«eph  S.  Starkey,  formed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  Governor  Sibley,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  other 
state  officers. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  the  mUitary  above  mentioned  ana 
the  Citizens'  Battery,  which  was  a  nine-i>onnder  attended  by  a  squad 
of  gunners.  Then  came  the  Fire  Department,  with  Charles  H.  WlUlams 
■as  Chief  Engineer,  in  the  following  order:  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ijadder 
Company,  having  on  the  front  end  of  the  truck  an  American  flag,  and 
under  it  a  boy,  .Master  John  A,  W.  Foeister,  dressed  to  represent  a 
Yankee  sailor,  while  on  the  rear  end  of  the  truck  were  an  English  flag 
and  a  mlElature  Britleh  sailor,  personated  by  Master  Frankie  Day; 
Hope  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  M.  Levoy,  foreman;  Minnehaha,  No.  2, 
H.  P.  Grant,  foreman;  and  the'engine  of  the  Botary  Mill  Comi»any. 

Following  the  Fire  Department  came  a  series  of  tableaux  Illustrat- 
ing the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  First  were  three  horsemen 
abreast.  The  center  rider,  personating  General  George  Washington, 
was  Mr.  A.  M.  Carver,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Continental  Army. 
On  his  right  hand— emblem  of  the  peace  and  amity  which  the  era  ot 
the  telegraph  establishes  between  old  foes— was  Mr  Thomas  A.  Dow, 
dressed  in  the  old  British  uniform,  as  Lord  Comwaliis;  and  on  the 
left  rode  General  Putnam  represented  by  Mr.  Eobert  E.  J.  Miles. 

Next  came  a  car,  driven  by  a  young  man  named  Grandelmyer,  in 
the  citizen  dress  of  1776.  On  the  car  was  a  Temple  of  Liberty,  in 
Which  sat  Miss  Azlene  Allen,  a  girl  of  flfteen  years,  who  personified  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  On  her  right  hand,  one  of  the  Smith  sisters,  with 
her  eyes  bandaged  and  holding  a  pair  of  small  scales,  personated  Jus- 
tice; and  her  sister,  on  the  left  of  the  Goddess,  with  a  book  in  her 
band,  represented  Genius. 

On  the  same  car.  immediately  behind  the  Temple,  was  a  tableau 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  F.  M.  Ramaley  was 
dressed  as  the  apprentice  boy,  in.  the  clothes  of  the  period,  with  a  loaf 
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of  bread  under  eacb  arm;  Tliomas  A.  Bingham  appeared  as  FranMIn 
the  type-setter;  Orville  G.  Miller  personated  him  as  the  editor;  then, 
as  the  patriot,  Franklin  icas  represented  hy  H.  C.  Coates:  aad.  finally, 
as  the  foreign  ambassador,  by  Mr.  Louis  Fisher.  One  of  the  old  Frank- 
lin printing  presses,  workea  by  H.  I.  Vance  as  pressman,  with  Stephen 
Gracdelmyer  as  inker  to  work  the  halls,  threw  off  extras  during  the 
procession,  which  were  distribated  to  the  crowd.  Miss  E.  L.  Dow  ac- 
companied this  car,  riding  on  horseback,  appropriatdy  costumed  to 
represent  a  lady  of  the  Kevoluttonary  period. 

Following  was  a  car  whereon  were  seTeral  hookhinders,  repre- 
senting different  stages  of  their  work.  Then  came  sixty  or  seventy 
boys  on  horseback,  as  an  escort  to  a  carriage  containing  President 
Buchanan  and  Queen  Victoria.  Our  president  was  represented  in  the 
person  of  Master  George  Folsom,  and  we  doubt  IE  the  "Sage  of  Wheat- 
land" himself  ever  looked  more  grave  and  digniSed,  Queen  Victoria 
was  represented  by  Miss  Rosa  Darpenteur  (the  first  child  bom  here 
after  the  town  site  of  St.  Paul  was  laid  out  in  184T). 

Next  was  a  floral  car  bearing  seventeen  young  girls,  representing 
a  May  party.  Following  came  four  wagons  on  which  were  tableans 
representing  the  Fonr  Seasons. 

Right  after  these  came  the  Car  of  States,  dxawu  by  six:  white 
horees,  and  containing  thirty-two  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  em- 
blematical of  the  thirty-two  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  order  of  their 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  or  date  of  admission,  as  follows: 
Delaware.  Miss  Helen  Sibley;  Tennessee,  Miss  Mary  Lewis; 

Pennsylvania,  Miss  Lilly  Mortimer;    Ohio,  Miss  Roea  Collins; 
New  Jersey,  Miss  Olivia  Brooks;       Lonisiana,  Miss  Isabella  Wollam; 
Georgia,  Miss  Hattie  Tildeu;  Indiana,  Miss  Lizzie  Amiflon; 

Connecticut,  Miss  Helen  Shaw;         Mississippi,  Miss  Addle  Dean; 
Massachusetts,  Miss  Emma  Kelley;   Illinois,  Miss  Alice  Morrison; 
Maryland,  Miss  Sarah  Cavender;       Alabama,  Miss  Jane  Hamilton; 
Soath  Carolina,  Mies  Emma  Jud-      Maine.  Miss  Frances  Illmgworth; 

son;  MissoHri,  Miss  Annie  Gibbens; 

Virginia,  Miss  Mary  Ivanpher;  Arkansas,  Miss  Rosilla  Tumboll; 

New  Hampshire,  Miss  Gertie  Bur-      Michigan.  Miss  Mary  Grindall; 

bank;  Florida,  Miss  Sarah  Painter; 

New  York,  Miss  Mary  Welch;  Texas.  Miss  Florence  Pratt; 

North  Oardlna,  Miss  Lizzie  Wil-      Iowa,  Miss  Deivia  Cazeau; 

son;  Wisconsin,  Miss  Josephine  Kelley; 

Rhode  Island,  Miss  Anna  Brennan;    California,  Miss  Rose  Painter; 
Vermont,  Miss  Dora  Gardner;  Minnesota,  Miss  Helen  F.  Kelley 

Kentucky,    Miss   Jeannette   Bob-         (five  years  olfl). 


When  the  procession  halted,  the  Car  of  States  was  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  while  the  firemen  and  the  military  were  encircling  each 
other  in  dense  order  in  front  of  it,  someone  In  the  ear  held  up  before  the 
people  the  child  representing  Minnesota,  when  three  of  the  londest 
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cfieers  went  up,  which  so  frightened  Minnesota  that  she  took  refuge 
in  the  Jap  of  Massachusetts.       , 

The  last  division  of  tiie  procession  was  made  up  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
other  societies. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Col.  Jones,  by  Got.  Sibley,  and  by 
Gen.  Emerson,  who  was  chairman  of  tiie  Committee  of  ArrangMnenta, 
and  Acting  Mayor;— Mayor  Kittson  being  out  of  the  city. 

The  exercises  at  the  park,  after  the  introductory  remarks  by  Gen. 
BmersoD,  were  the  singing,  by  the  ^rls  in  the  car,  of  the  "Telegraph 
Song"  to  the  tune  of  "America;"  then  a  speech  by  Ex-Govemor  Goi> 
inan,  which  was  followed  by  the  band  playiBg  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner;"  and  then  Bx-Govemor  Ramsey  delivered  the  principal  speech  for 
the  day.  A  few  remarks  in  German  were  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lud- 
Tigh;  and  the  singing  of  "Hail  Columbia"  closed  the  proceedings. 

An  illimilnatioii  and  fireworks  had  been  planned  for  the  evening; 
the  former  was  succei^fiilly  carried  out,  but  ram  prevented  tie  latter. 

Minnesota  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  May 
11th,  1858,  the  state  ofQcers  were  sworn  in  on  the  24th  of  that 
month.  Early  in  September,  the  Auditor  of  State  having  se- 
lected the  room  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society  for  his  of- 
fice, the  collection  was  removed  to  a  small  room  at  the  end  of 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  hall  that  led  to  the  Cedar  street  en- 
trance to  the  capitol,  and  was  closed  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hill  was  the  only  person  who  took  any  inter- 
est in  the  collection  after  the  room  was  closed.  He  was  a 
topographical  draughtsman,  and  was  probably  employed  at 
that  time  in  the  Land  Department  of  the  state.  He  was  a  man 
well  informed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  fondness  for  gar- 
dening led  him  to  plant  many  trees  and  shrubs  to  test  their 
ability  to  live  in  our  climate.  So  few  proved  hardy  that  he 
invited  friends  to  Tisit  his  garden  to  see  his  failures.  His  in- 
terest in  the  Historical  Society  continued  until  his  enlistment 
in  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers,  in  August, 
1862. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Eev.  E.  D.  Neill  commenced  at 
the  time  of  my  appointment  as  Actuary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. When  the  First  Kegiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Neill  was  appointed  chaplain,  and  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1861,  he  marched  with  it  down  Third  street 
to  the  leyee,  where  steamboats  were  ready  to  convey  it  on 
its  way  to  Washington.  After  his  return  to  St.  Paul,  some 
years  after  the  war  was  over,  whenever  we  met  he  always 
had  something  to  say  that  was  of  Interest.    On  one  occa- 
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sion,  when  he  had  a  small  church  at  Maealester,  he  was 
met  walking  in  from  there,  and  after  his  usual  greeting,  he 
pointed  to  a  small  wooden  building,  about  a  mile  from  where 
we  were  standing,  and  said  it  was  his  cathedral.  Mr.  Neill 
was  well  known  as  an  educator,  a  historian,  and  a  public  spii'- 
ited  citizen,  as  well  as  a  minister;  and  no  grand  cathedral,  of 
any  size  or  age,  ever  sheltered  a  more  devoted  worshipper  than 
the  clergyman  of  the  cathedral  on  the  prairie. 

The  organization  of  the  St.  Paul  Library  Association,  in 
the  autumn  of  1863,  led  the  writer  to  make  an  effort  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  Historical  Society  so  far  as  to  have  its  col- 
lection placed  in  chaise  of  the  Association,  The  act  allowing 
fire  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  Society  had  been  left  out  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  but  had  never  been  repealed;  and  both 
oi^anizations  would  be  benefitted  if  the  allowance  could  again 
"be  obtained.  The  late  I>.  A.  Robertson  entered  into  the  pro- 
ject with  his  usual  spirit,  and  through  his  efforts  the  Historical 
Society  was  revived,  the  collection  was  removed  to  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  it 
in  charge  of  the  Library  Association  in  order  to  obtain  pecu- 
niary aid.  The  Society  allowed  a  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  besides  ten  dollars  a  month  to  the  As- 
sociation's librarian  for  keeping  the  collection  open  to  the  pub- 
lic at  such  hours  as  the  Association's  library  was  open.  Some 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Society  took  an  active  part;  and 
the  addition  of  new  members,  with  the  election  of  Charles  E. 
Mayo  as  secretary,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  increase  of  the  col- 
lection that  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  m.y  being  associated  with  Rev.  John  Mattocks  on  the  St. 
Paul  school  board  for  five  years,  he  was  found  to  be  all  that  his 
friends  have  said  of  him;  and  at  times  I  saw  the  boy  side  of 
the  man,  which  is  perhaps  the  real  man,  as  the  every-day  work 
of  life  makes  us  artificial  and  we  have  to  be  on  our  dignity. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  side  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  Franklin  School,  previous  to  the  summer  vacation, 
while  a  pupil  was  demonstrating  a  problem  in  algebra  on  the 
blackboard.  On  my  asking  him  whether  he  understood  what 
the  boy  was  doing,  his  reply  was,  "Not  a  word  of  It,"  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  as  if  he  appreciated  the  joke  of  members 
of  a  school  board  attending  exercises  of  which  they  knew  noth- 
ing- 
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In  December,  1864,  General  Le  Due,  wbile  stationed  at  Chat- 
tanooga, sent  liome  to  the  Historical  Society  various  articles 
that  he  thought  might  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  preserved 
in  its  cabinet.  At  the  meeting  when  they  were  presented  by 
Mr,  Driscoll,  of  the  St.  Paul  Press,  there  were  present,  witli 
others,  Rev.  Mr.  Mattocks  and  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling  Y.  McMaaters. 
One  of  the  specimens,  resembling  some  kind  of  mineral,  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Mattocks  for  esamination,  as  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  mineralogy.  Placing  his  spectacles  in 
position,  he  scrutinized  the  article  and  remarked,  "Its  forma- 
tion resembles  granite,  but  it  is  very  light  and  bas  evidently 
been  under  the  action  of  flre.  It  is  so  very  light  that  it  would 
float  on  water,  if  it  had  a  large  chip  under  it."  Then,  passing 
it  to  Dr.  McMasters,  he  waited  attentively  for  his  remarks  upon 
the  subject.  Without  much  apparent  examination,  his  com- 
ments were  something  as  follows:  "The  formation  is  evidently 
porphyritic  gneiss,  its  porousness  indicates  volcanic  action, 
and  that  action  has  produced  a  pumice.  It  is  a  valuable  speci- 
men and  of  high  interest,  as  coming  from  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  volcanic  action  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  It 
la  of  as  much  interest  to  the  geolo^st  as  the  remains  of  the 
Mastodon  or  the  Plesiosaurus,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  in  ex- 
istence long  before  those  extinct  monsters  were  created."  At 
this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Mattocks,  who  asked  for 
the  reading  of  the  letter  that  came  with  the  specimen.  It  be- 
gan as  follows:  "This  piece  of  corn  bread  was  brought  to 
Atlanta  by  an  exchanged  Union  prisoner,  and  is  declared  by 
him  to  be  the  full  daily  ration  issued  to  the  prisoners." 

The  growth  of  the  society's  collection  requiring  more  time 
than  Mr,  Mayo  could  devote  to  it,  Mr,  J.  Fletcher  Williams 
■was  elected  secretary  on  January  21,  1867;  and,  a  suitable 
room  having  been  prepared  in  the  basement  of  the  capitol,  the 
library  and  cabinet  were  removed  there  in  November,  1868. 
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BY  GEN.  BICHAED  W.  JOHKSON. 


That  portion  of  Minnesota  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  was  acquireil  by  the  Louisiana  parchase  of  December  20, 
1803.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  president  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  and  took  steps  to  bring  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  government.  To  this  end  Lieut.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  was  detailed  to  visit  this  region,  drive  out  the  British 
traders,  and  make  alliance  with  the  Indians. 

Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  in  a  batteau  in  the 
month  of  September,  1805,  and  arrived  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber at  the  trading  house  of  J.  B,  Faribault,  believed  to  have 
been  under  the  bluff  a  short  distance  below  the  present  site  of 
Mendota.  On  September  23d  he  held  a  council  with  the  Sioux 
where  the  town  of  Mendota  now  stands,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  grant  of  land  embracing  100,000  acres,  which  Pike 
valued  at  |200,000.  This  land  was  to  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  paid  for  this  large 
tract  of  land  except  |200  worth  of  presents  and  60  gallons  of 
whiskey. 

It  was  designed  to  establish  a  military  post  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter  rivers,  but  for  various 
reasons  it  was  delayed.  Among  those  reasons  was  the  war  of 
1 812-'15  with  England.  The  planting  of  Selkirk's  colony  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  called  attention  to  it 
again,  and  resulted  in  an  order  issued  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  for  the  concentration  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  of 
the  Fifth  Infantry,  preparatory  to  its  transfer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Leavenworth,  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  named,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  military 
post  in  that  vicinity. 

■Read  at  the  monthly  meeting  o£  tlie  Executive  Council,  March  8,  1897, 
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After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  Leayenworth  and  his 

command  arrived  some  time  in  September,  1819,  and  debarked 
on  tlie  Meadota  side  of  tlie  Minnesota  (St.  Peter)  river,  where 
a  cantonment  was  formed  for  occupation  during  the  winter  of 
1819-20.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Leavenworth  to  place  permanent  improvements 
on  or  near  the  site  of  his  cantonment;  but  in  the  spring  of  1820 
the  river,  which  had  been  held  in  icy  chains  for  months,  was 
unloosed  by  the  floods,  and  an  overflow  of  the  cantonment  was 
threatened.  Securing  all  the  boats  possible,  Col.  Leavenworth 
transported  the  command  across  the  river  and  pitched  his  tents 
near  the  spring  from  which  the  present  garrison  obtains  its 
supply  of  water.     This  camp  was  called  "Camp  Cold  Water." 

It  was  not  a  diffteult  matter  to  determine  where  the  perma- 
nent post  should  he  erected,  as  nature  had  fortifled  two  sides 
of  It;  and  so  upon  this  projecting  point  the  work  of  construc- 
tion began.  Col,  Leavenworth  designated  it  "Fort  SL  An- 
thony." All  the  materials  used  in  ils  construction  were  gath- 
ered by  the  Boldi-ers,  who  performed  all  of  the  labor;  necessary 
to  house  themselves,  the  officers,  and  the  public  stores.  A  saw 
mill  was  established  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  was 
manufactured  all  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
fort.  The  first  federal  grand  jury  ever  assembled  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Minnesota  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river 
convened  in  this  old  mill,  and  the  late  Franklin  Steele  was  fore- 
man thereof. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  military  map  showing  the 
location  of  all  United  States  forts  in  1840.  At  that  date  Port 
Snelling  was  the  most  extreme  northwestern  point  occupied 
by  white  men.  All  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  running 
through  that  point  was  then  an  unexplored  country,  known 
only  to  the  Indians.  The  Census  of  1890  shows  a  popnlation  of 
ten  millions  of  people  west  of  that  line.  What  growth  in  a 
period  of  fifty  years!  Away  beyond  that  line  cities  have  been 
built,  churches  erected,  schools  and  colleges  established;  and 
far  beyond  all  these  the  reaper  is  heard  in  the  season  of  har- 
vest on  every  plain  and  in  every  valley.  The  iron  horse  inflates 
his  lungs  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  rushes  onward  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  winds,  through  mountain  passes,  over  hills, 
along  the  valleys,  and  in  six  days  quenches  his  thirst  in  the 
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blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Contrast  this  with  the  time 
it  took  Col.  Leavenworth  to  bring  his  command  from  Detroit, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-flTe  miles  a  day,  and  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  our  country's  developmemt  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, 

Before  the  work  on  the  fort  was  completed,  Col.  Leaven- 
worth was  promoted  to  another  regiment,  and  Col.  Snelling 
succeeded  him,  Gen.  Wiufield  Scott  visited  the  fort,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  the  energy  and  activity  with  which  Col.  Snell- 
ing had  pushed  forward  the  work  of  construction  that  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  post  be  called  "Fort  Snelling,"  in  honor  of 
its  builder.  Gen.  Scott's  recommendation  was  approved,  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  that  effect  in  1824. 

Let  us  consider  the  cooditions  surrounding  this  remote 
station  at  that  time.  The  county  was  occupied  by  large  bands 
of  Indians,  and  the  troops  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid 
surprise  and  consequent  massacre.  There  were  no  settlements 
north  or  west;  those  on  the  south  and  east  were  many  miles 
away,  and  were  separated  from  the  fort  by  an  immense  dis- 
trict occupied  and  roamed  over  by  numerous  tribes  of  warlike 
savages.  Surrounded  as  we  are  to-day  by  every  comfort  and 
convenience,  can  we  conceive  of  the  desolation,  destitution, 
and  loneliness  of  those  early  military  pioneers?  They  had 
no  libraries,  no  lectures,  no  churches,  no  amusements  outside 
of  themselves,  and  only  an  occasional  mail,  by  no  means  regu- 
lar. If  those  old  walls  could  only  speak,  how  many  tales  they 
could  tell  of  joy  and  sorrowl 

Joseph  E.  Crown  and  James  McClellan  Boal  came  to  the 
fort  as  drummer  boys  with  Col.  Leavenworth's  command. 
Both  of  these  men  were  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  this 
society.  The  former,  by  self-education,  became  one  of  the  most 
forcible  political  writers  of  his  day.  For  some  time  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  and  his  writings,  full  of 
thought,  concise  in  diction,  were  eagerly  looked  for  and  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  latter  was  usually  called  Mc- 
Boal.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and  influence  in  his  day 
and  generation.  McBoal  street  in  St.  Paul  was  named  for 
him,  and  thus  the  error  in  his  name  is  perpetuated. 

For  security  against  a  sudden  attack  from  Indians,  the 
buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  as  shown  on 
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the  accompanying  map  kindly  furnished  me  by  Capt.  Arthnr 
Williams,  Third  U,  S,  Infantry,  Through  these  walls  were 
loop-holes  for  firing  from  within  in  case  of  an  aaaatilt.  In  the 
west  corner  a  round  house  was  erected,  which  still  .tands,  and 
through  its  Tine-clad  walls  can  be  seen  the  loop-holes  and 
other  arrangements  for  defense.  The  stone  walls  were  re- 
moved a  few  years  since,  and  thus  some  of  the  old  landmarks 
connected  with  Fort  Snelling  were  destroyed  by  the  vandalism 
of  civilization. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  for  the 
following  list  of  the  commanding  officers  of  Port  Snelling 
from  the  establishment  of  the  post  in  1819  to  Jlay  27,  1858, 
when  the  troops  were  withdrawn: 

CoMMANDiNtr  Obfioeks,  1819  TO  3858, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth,  from  September,  1819,  to  June,  1821. 
Colonel  Jcsiah  Snelling,  5Ui  Inf.,  June,  1K21,  to  May,  1S25. 
Captain  Ttomaa  Hamilton,  5tli  Inf.,  to  June,  1825. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Willouehby  Morgran,  5tli  Inf.,  to  December,  1825. 
Colonel  J.  Snelling,  5th  Inf.,  to  November,  1S27. 
Major  J.  H.  Vose,  5th  Inf.,  to  May  24,  1828. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  1st  Inf.,  to  July  12, 1829. 
Captain  J.  H.  Gale,  let  Inf.,  to  May  2S,  1831. 
Captain  W.  R,  Jouett,  1st  Inf.,  to  October  1, 1832. 
Lieut.  Jefferson  Vail,  1st  Inf.,  to  May  30,  1833. 
Ma-jor  John  Bliss,  1st  Inf.,  to  May  9,  1836. 
Lieut,  Colonel  William  Davenport,  Ist  Inf.,  to  July  15, 1837. 
Captain  Martin  Scott,  Sth  Inf.,  to  August  20, 1837. 
Captain  Joseph  Plympton,  5th  Inf.,  to  January  26,  1S41. 
Captain  0.  S.  Sibley,  5th  Inf.,  to  September  30,  1841. 
Captain  Selh  Eastman,  1st  Inf.,  to  Kovember  22,  1841. 
Major  Greenleaf  Dearborn,  1st  Inf.,  to  June  8,  1813. 
Captain  Electus  Backus,  Ist  Inf.,  to  October  24,  lSi3. 
Lieut  Colonel  Hemy  Wilson,  1st  Inf.,  to  May  7,  1844. 
Captain  E.  Backus,  1st  Inf.,  to  At^ust  21,  1844. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  Wilson,  1st  Inf.,  to  S^tember  18,  1844. 
Captain  S.  Eastman,  1st  Inf.,  to  October  26,  1844. 
Oaptaiu  E.  Backus,  1st  Inf.,  to  September  21, 1845. 
Major  G.  Dearborn,  1st  Inf.,  to  April  24,  1846. 
Captain  S.  Eastman,  1st  Inf.,  to  May  14,  184G. 
Major  J.  B.  Clark,  1st  Inf.,  to  Marcli  31,  1847, 
Captain  S,  Eastman,  1st  Inf.,  to  September  30,  1848. 
Captain  J.  B.  S.  ToUa,  6tii  Inf.,  to  November  16,  1848. 
Captain  Samuel  Woods,  6th  Inf.,  to  June  21,  1849. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Guatavus  Loomis,  6*  Inf.,  to  February  22,  1850. 
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Captain  Samuel  WcMids,  Stli  Inf.,  to  May  20,  1850. 
Captain  James  Monroe,  6tli  Inf.,  to  June  29,  1S50. 
Lieut.  R.  W.  KirkhaiH,  6tli  Inf.,  ti>  September  25,  1S50. 
Lieut.  Thomaa  Hendrickson,  Gtb  Inf.,  to  May  31,  1851. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Francis  Lee,  eth  Inf.,  to  May  4,  1853. 
Lient.  W.  T.  Magruder,  1st  Dragoons,  to  June  27,  1853. 
Lieut  Colonel  Francis  Lee,  6th  Inf.,  to  July  4,  1853. 
Captain  T.  W.  Sherman,  Srd  Artillery,  to  October  19,  1853. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Francis  Lee,  6th  Inf.,  to  June  23,  1854. 
Captain  T.  W.  Sherman,  3rd  Artillery,  to  November  1,  1854. 
Lieat.  Joseph  Stewart,  3rd  Artillery,  to  April  30,  18i^. 
Captaiu  T.  W.  Sherman,  3rd  Artillery,  to  October  20,  1855. 
Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander,  10th  Inf.,  to  June  24, 1856. 
Lieut  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith,  10th  Inf.,  to  -Inly  13,  1856. 
Captain  T.  W.  Sherman.  3rd  Artilleiy,  to  July  24,  1856. 
Major  E.  li.  S.  Canby.  10th  Inf.,  to  September  10,  1856. 
Captain  T.  W.  Sherman,  3rd  Artillery,  to  September  23,  1856. 
Major  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  10th  Inf.,  to  .November  28,  1856. 
Lieut.  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith,  10th  Inf.,  to  June  17,  1857. 
Captain  T.  W.  Sherman,  3rd  Artillery,  to  June  29,  1857. 
Captain  J.  G.  Martin,  A.  Q.  M.,  to  July  31,  1857. 
Captain  Martin  Burke,  2nd  Artillery,  to  Octot>er  7,  1S57. 
Captain  H.  C.  Pratt,  2nd  Artillery,  to  May  27,  185S,  when  the  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

The  abandonment  of  the  post  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Franklin  Steele  and  others  had  purchased  all  the  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  reservation  with  the  buildings,  thereon.  A  more 
particular  reference  to  this  purchase  I  will  make  hereinafter. 

I  arrived  in  St.  Paul  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1849,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  river  on  board  of  the  little  steamer  Senator, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Orren  Smith,  a  man  who  would  not  allow 
his  boat  to  turn  a  wheel  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  boat  was 
delayed  some  hours  at  St.  Paul  in  order  to  discharge  the 
freight,  and  1  started  out  to  view  the  town.  The  new  Territory 
had  been  thoroughly  advertised,  being  represented  as  having 
already  cities  of  mighty  proportions,  with  a  climate  equal  to 
that  of  Italy,  ao  that  I  expected  to  find  St.  Paul  second  only 
to  New  York.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  a  rough  frontier 
village,  containing  less  than  400  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
were  housed  in  one-story  buildings,  or  rather,  I  shoHld  say,  in 
shades  or  shanties.  In  my  stroll  through  the  sparsely  settled 
thoroughfares,  1  happfncd  to  step  into  the  office  of  the  Pioneer 
III.— 11 
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and  met  the  editor,  Mr,  Jamea  M.  Goodlme,  wliose  ima^na- 
tiOD  was  m'id  enough  to  predict  the  future  greatness  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul.  While  in  conversation  with  him,  1  noticed 
an  old  hen  sitting  on  a  nest  she  had  made  in  one  corner  of  his 
office,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  intended  raising  his  own 
poultry.  He  replied,  "The  old  fool  is  sitting  on  two  brickbats, 
but  should  she  hatch  out  a  brickyard  it  will  be  juat  what  we 
need,  and  she  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any  price." 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  steamboat  bell,  I  hastened  on 
board,  and  was  soon  steaming  up  the  river.  About  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  the  boat  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  upon 
■which  Port  Snelling  is  situated.  I  was  soon  permanently 
located  and  became  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  garrison. 

There  were  stationed  at  the  fort  at  that  time  the  following 
officers  whose  names  are  famDlar  to  many  of  you:  Lieut.  Col. 
G-.  Loomis;  Maj.  Samuel  Woods;  Capt.  James  Monroe;  Capt. 
E.  W.  Kirkham ;  Lieuts.  Gardiner,  Carter,  and  Wetmore;  Lieut. 
Nelson,  who  mustered  in  the  state  volunteers;  Surgeon  A.  N. 
McLaren;  Chaplain  E.  G.  Gear;  and  Col,  J.  H,  Stevens,  now 
of  Minneapolis,  who  was  associated  in  business  with  Franklin 
Steele.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock,  now  the 
able  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press,  joined  our  circle.  'Htese,  with 
the  families  of  Henry  H.  Sibley,  of  the  American  Pur  Company, 
and  Franklin  Steele,  the  post  sutler,  constituted  the  society  at 
the  post.  Death  has  claimed  them  all  except  Stevens,  Whee- 
lock, and  myself. 

At  that  time  game  in  abundance  could  be  found  wlthki  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  fort.  In  passing  from  the  post  to  St.  Paul 
I  often  saw  deer,  while  prairie  chickens  in  great  number 
seemed  to  cover  the  country.  Not  having  a  shot  gun,  one 
beautiful  day  I  loaded  a  government  mtisket  with  shot,  and 
with  a  good  dog  started  out  on  my  first  bird-shooting  excur- 
sion. Soon  the  intelligent  dog  came  to  a  dead  point.  I  said, 
"hie  on,"  when  t^vo  birds  arose,  flying  about  eight  feet  apart. 
I  shot  at  one  and  missed  it,  but  killed  the  other;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  not  gone  gunning  for  prairie  chickens.  The 
junction  of  these  rivers  was  a  favorite  place  for  ducks.  Gen. 
Sibley  kept  account  of  those  he  killed  in  three  years,  and  the 
sum  total  was  ],7!)8.    I  menlion  these  things  to  show  how 
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abundant  was  tiie  game  until  the  "pot  hiinters"  came  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  every  kind  of  animal  or  bird 
tLat  could  be  eaten. 

In  the  earlv  spring  of  1849  the  Winnebago  Indians  around 
Prairie  du  Chien  were  removed  to  their  reserration  at  Long 
Prairie;  but  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  new  surround- 
ings. There  is  something  pleasant  to  ns  in  the  memories  of 
home.  There  our  ancestors  lived  and  died.  There  their  pre- 
cious dust  reposes  within  the  quiet  walls  of  some  cemetery,  or 
under  the  shade  of  some  old  ancestral  tree;  and  it  is  there 
that  we  hope  some  day  to  return,  and  again  to  become  familiar 
with  the  scenes  of  our  childhood.  The  Indian  being  human, 
his  heart  is  influenced  by  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  emo- 
tions, which  move  our  own.  Is  it  strange  then  that  he  should 
have  the  same  longing  desires  that  we  have?  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  wish  to  return  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood and  of  his  early  manhood,  to  see  the  graves  of  his  ances- 
tors and  of  his  own  children,  to  drint  from  the  same  pure  foun- 
tains, and  to  visit  old  and  familiar  places  where  he  enjoyed 
the  happy  days  of  boyhood?  Acting  upon  this  thought,  the 
entire  body  of  these  Indians  started  to  return  to  their  old 
homes.  Lieut.  Col.  Loomis  ordered  a  lieutenant  and  a  small 
SQnad  of  men  to  proceed  to  head  them  off  and  cause  them  to 
return  to  their  reservation.  This  was  done,  and  they  never 
afterward  attempted  to  return  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

In  early  times  Fort  SneDing  was  a  valtiable  post  for  troops 
to  look  after  local  affairs;  but  in  more  recent  years,  on  account 
of  its  location  and  the  readiness  with  which  troops  can  be 
rapidly  despatched  by  railroad  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  ita 
occupancy  becomes  a  necessity.  It  ia  idle  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  the  willingness  of  13ie  government  to  relinquish  it« 
possession.  In  1849  an  effort  was  made  by  C.  K.  Smith,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  to  have  the  government  establish 
a  western  branch  of  the  Military  Academy  within  its  walls. 
Of  course  the  effort  failed.  Since  then  many  other  proposi- 
tions of  like  nature  have  been  made,  all  of  which  have  been 
refused.  As  long  as  we  have  an  army,  Fort  Snelling  will  be 
required  for  military  purposes. 

In  1849  the  present  Reserve  township  in  Ramsey  county 
was  included  in  the  military  reservation.     A  report  gained  ere- 
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deuce  that  the  reservation  was  to  be  reduced,  and  that  all  that 
portion  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  mariiet.  As  if  by  magic  hundreds  of  claim  shanties  went 
up  in  a  single  night  Aa  soon  as  Col.  Loomis  found  that  his 
territory  had  been  invaded,  he  ordered  a  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  twenty  mounted  men  to  proceed  to  pull  down  every  shanty 
and  to  remove  the  invaders.  Henry  Jackson,  for  whom  Jack- 
son street  in  St.  Paul  was  named,  caused  it  to  be  circulated 
abroad  that  if  any  soldiers  came  around  his  shanty  to  destroy 
it,  or  to  dispossess  him,  there  would  be  a  flight.  The  lieutenant 
therefore  approached  his  possessions  with  some  misgiving, 
but  you  can  imagine  his  disappointment  when  Jackson  came 
out  and  said,  "Lieutenant,  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  tear 
down  my  house;  b'lt,  before  you  do  it,  come  in  and  have  some 
whiskey."  I  will  not  tell  you  what  the  lieutenant  did,  but 
leave  you  to  infer  that  he  complied  with  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  at  that  time. 

As  the  winter  closed  in  around  us  in  3849,  shutting  out  all 
visitors,  life  in  the  garrison  became  very  monotonous;  but  one 
little  event,  outside  of  the  regular  routine,  occurred  to  vary 
the  sameness  of  our  everyday  life.  Just  outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  fort  resided  Mr,  Philander  Prescott,  connected  with,  the 
Indian  Department  as  interpreter.  His  wife  was  a  full-blooded 
Sioux,  by  whom  he  had  one  or  more  children.  One  was  a 
pretty  maiden,  reasonably  well  educated.  Invitations  were 
extended  to  the  officers  and  their  wives  to  attend  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Eli  Pettijohn.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  January  1,  1850.  Promptly  at  the 
appointed  time,  I  was  on  hand,  taking  with  me  the  young  lady 
who  afterward  became  my  wife. 

Such  an  assemblage  as  I  met  at  Mr.  Prescott's  I  never  saw 
before  nor  since.  There  was  the  dignified,  venerable  Loomia; 
the  elegantly  dressed  oflflcers,  their  wives,  and  daughters; 
civilized  Indians,  and  Indians  not  civilized;  elaborately  dressed 
women,  and  women  scantily  attired.  The  bride  and  groom 
shone  out  by  their  elegant  and  tasteful  adornments.  She  was 
pretty,  as  all  brides  are;  and  he  was  happy,  as  all  grooms 
should  be.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  a  sumptuous  re- 
past was  served;    and  all  departed  after  wishing  the  bridal 
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party  a  happy  TOyage  over  the  sea  of  life,  and  with  the  wish 
that  evei-y  day  might  bring  such  a  pleasant  occasion. 

I'hilander  Prescott  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  Indians 
ever  had.  He  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  their  spiritual 
and  material  welfare,  but  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  not 
appreciated.  In  the  Siovix  outbreak  in  1S62  they  killed  him; 
and,  severing  his  head  from  the  body,  they  placed  it  on,  a  pole 
where  it  was  discovered  a  shoi-t  time  after  the  fonimission  of 
the  revolting  deed.     This  occurred  near  the  Redwood  agency. 

Prior  to  June,  1857,  the  Fort  Snelling  reservation  had  been 
reduced  in  area  to  between  7,000  and  8,000  acres.  Franklin 
Steele  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1857,  offered  to  John  B.  Floyd, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  the  sum  of  |90,000  for  the  reserve  and 
Jill  the  buildings  thereon,  $30,000  to  be  paid  at  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, and  the  balance  in  equal  installments  at  the  end  of  one 
and  two  years.  There  were  quite  a  number  associated  with 
Steele  in  this  purchase,  and  among  them  was  one  Dr.  Archibald 
Graham  of  Virginia,  who,  as  it  afterward  became  known,  rep- 
resented John  B.  Floyd.  Think  of  the  Secretai^  of  War  being 
a  party  to  such  a  transaction!  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  understand  his  conduct  in  robbing 
the  armories  and  arsenals  of  the  country  and  turning  their 
contents  over  to  the  southern  people  to  be  used  against  th.e 
government  which  he  had  sworn  to  project  and  defend  against 
all  opposers.  Graham,  for  John  B.  Floyd,  paid  no  part  of  the 
first  cash  payment,  nor  was  he  to  pay  anything  until  the  profits 
on  sales  enabled  him  to  do  so.'  I  wish  to  say  that  I  impute 
no  wrongdoing  to  Mr.  Steele,  for  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  make 
the  purchase.  He  paid  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury  |30,000  on  July 
25,  1857;  and  on  May  27,  1858,  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  fort  and  reservation  were  abandoned  for  all  military 
purposes  by  the  United  States  goTcmment.  On  July  19,  1858, 
full  possession  was  given  to  Mr.  Steele. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Alton,  Illinois,  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Smith,  disappointed  in  not  being  a  party  to  the  pur- 
chase, called  for  congressional  investigation  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  govemra^^nt  disposing  of  this  vast  and.  valuable  tract 
of  land.  A  committee  was  appointed,  which  visited  Fort  Snell- 
ing, and,  after  a  full  investigation  of  all  th^  phases  of  the  case. 
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reported  that  it  was  unwise  to  dispose  of  the  reseiration  at 
that  or  anj  other  prica  Steele  from  year  to  year  tendered  the 
interest  and  the  annual  payments,  wliich  were  refused;  but  he 
was  apparently  master  of  the  situation,  aa  it  is  said  that  "pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law." 

When  the  Civil  War  began  and  it  became  necessary  to  en- 
camp our  volunteers,  in  this  vicinity,  Gov.  Eamsey  and  Gen. 
John  B.  Sanbom,  adjutant  general  of  the  state,  after  consider- 
ing several  locations,  decided  that  Fort  SnelUng  was  the  most 
eligible  place  for  a  military  rendezvous,  A  conference  was  had 
with  Mr.  Steele,  who  said  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
hold  upon  the  fort  and  the  reserve  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, but  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  State  of  Minnesota 
occupy  it  with  state  troops.  Accordingly  the  first  volunteers 
to  take  possession  were  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment,  under 
command  of  Col.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  on  April  29,  1861.  Sub- 
sequently, in  September  and  October,  1861,  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Minnesota  regiments  were  organized  at  the  fort; 
the  Fifth  in  March,  1863;  and  the  Sixth  in  April,  1862.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  Minnesota  regiments  and  batteries  received 
their  first  lessons  in  the  duties  of  the  soldier  inside  and  around 
the  walls  of  the  old  fort. 

The  first  regular  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Snelling  after  the 
war  were  under  the  command  of  Oapt.  B.  H.  Hall  of  the  Tenth 
tJ.  S.  Infantry.  Subsequently  the  whole  of  the  regiment,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  was  concentrated  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  E,  E-  Alexander,  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S. 
Army.  He  remained  in  command  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
retirement,  when  he  located  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  some  years  ago. 

Matters  in  regard  to  Mr.  Steele's  contract  remained  unset- 
tled long  after  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  decision  he  employed 
Gen.  John  B,  Sanborn  to  prosecute  his  claims.  General  San- 
born called  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, and  his  reply  was  as  follows:  "That  is  one  of  Floyd's  fly- 
blown contracts,  and  I  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless 
I  am  directed  to  do  so  by  Congress."  Sanbom  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  into  the  lower  house,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter. 
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The  bill  was  intagonized  by  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  tiien  a 
member  of  Con£;reBb  and  w  as  defeated.  It  was  renewed  in  the 
next  congress  wi  pissed  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  arrange  the  terms  ot  a  settlement. 

It  was  de  ided  to  set  iside  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
for  military  pm  poses  1 531 29  acres,  including  all  the  buildings 
thereon;  and  that  Steele  and  those  interested  with  him  should 
have  all  the  other  lands  embraced  in  the  reservation.  The 
lands  deeded  to  Steele  amounted  to  aboiit  sixty-flv«  hundred 
acres.  Allowing  interest  on  the  first  |30,000  payment,  which 
was  tied  up  for  twelve  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of 
the  land  to  Steele  and  his  associates  was  about  $56,000,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nine  dollars  an  acre, — a  sum  far  below  its 
true  value.  Included  in  this  purchase  was  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  Minnehaha  creek,  embracing  Minnehaha  Fulls,  whose 
beauties  have  been  so  well  portrayed  in  I'erse  by  Longfellow. 
It  was  Mr.  Steele's  intention,  had  he  lived,  to  donate  the  Falls 
and  the  lands  contiguous  thereto  to  the  Twin  Cities  for  a  park. 

Wben  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  opposite  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  were  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  about  the  year  1840,  Capt.  Joseph  Plympton  was  in 
command  of  Ft.  Snelling.  The  information  reached  him 
through  an  official  letter  received  by  mail  late  one  evening  in 
winter.  He  sent  for  Capt.  Martin  Scott,  to  whom  he  imparted 
the  secret  which  he  thought  was  known  only  to  himself,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  go  early  on  the  following  morning 
and  make  pre-emption  claims  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Steele  received  the  information  by  the  same  mail,  and 
although  he,  too,  supposed  no  one  but  himself  had  heard  the 
news,  he  prudently  made  up  his  mind  not  to  wait  till  morning, 
but  to  go  at  once.  Getting  a  wagon,  he  loaded  it  with  boards, 
straw,  nails,  potatoes  and  other  edibles;  and,  taking  Norman 
W.  Kittson  with  him,  he  headed  for  the  Falls,  crossing  the 
river  on  the  ice  at  a  point  near  where  the  suspension  bridge 
was  afterward  built.  Arriving  on  the  ground  about  midnight, 
they  hurriedly  unloaded  the  wagon  and  proceeded  to  place  the 
boards  in  such  a  position  as  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
intense  cold  and  also  to  resemble  as  far  as  possible  a  shanty 
or  shack.     The  straw  was  placed  for  bedding;  and  holes  were 
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made  in  the  snow,  and  in  ttem  potatoes  were  planted.  Then 
nestling  in  the  straw  and  covering  themselves  with  buffalo 
robes,  conscious  of  their  high  standing  as  hornj-handed  sons 
of  toil  and  genuine  tillers  of  the  soil,  they  slept  sweetly  and 
soundly. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  there  was  an  alarm  at 
their  door.  It  proved  to  have  been  created  by  Plympton  and 
Scott.  They  were  invited  in  and  asked  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ments. While  Kittson  was  preparing  breakfast,  Steele  showed 
his  guests  his  plantation,  calling  their  particular  attention  to 
his  field  planted  with  potatoes.  Breakfast  was  soon  ready, 
and  was  partaken  of  by  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  elated 
with  their  success,  and  two  who  were  chagrined  because  of 
their  failure  to  start  the  night  before.  Steele  proved  up  his 
claim  and  thus  it  was  that  the  title  to  the  valuable  water 
power  passed  from  the  government  into  his  possession. 

Probably  no  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ever  been  referred  to  more  frequently,  or  condemned  more 
generally  by  a  part  of  our  people,  and  commended  by  some  oth- 
ers, than  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  The  parties  to 
the  suit  resided  at  Fort  Snelling.  Dred  Scott  belonged  to  Sur- 
geon Emerson,  U.  S.  Army.  Emerson  purchased  from  Maj. 
Taliaferro  a  negro  girl  by  the  name  of  Harriet.  Dred  and  Har- 
riet were  married  at  the  fort  in  1836.  Their  children  were 
Eliza  and  Lizzie.  In  1838  Dr.  Emerson  was  transferred  to  St. 
Louis.  About  that  time  he  sold  the  four  to  his  brother-in-law, 
John  P.  A.  Sandford;  and  soon  afterward  they  brought  suit  for 
their  freedom,  on  grounds  well  known  to  you  all.  Having 
heard  so  much  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  decided  to  read 
it,  which  I  did  quite  recently.  Also  I  read  the  opinions  of  the 
dissenting  justices,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  arguments 
of  those  intellectual  giants. 

Governor  Ramsey,  although  not  of  Fort  Snelling,  often 
visited  the  post,  and  was  always  gladly  welcomed.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  met  him.  He  was  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  with  dark  brown  hair,  a  quick  elastic  step,  and  a  keen 
penetrating  eye, — a  young  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  impljing  that  he  is  old  now;  on  the  contrary,  we  all  know 
that  he  is  still  young,  though  not  quite  as  young  as  he  was 
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forty-seven  years  ago.  He  called  to  pay  bis  respects  to  Major 
Woods,  and  was  informed  by  the  major  that,  as  governor  of 
the  territory,  he  was  entitled,  under  the  Articles  of  War,  to  a 
salute  and  a  revie'n-  of  the  troops.  Coming,  as  he  had  done, 
from  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  not  having  then  been  Secretary 
of  War,  he  was  not  as  accustomed  to  military  terms  and 
phrases  as  he  is  now ;  so  when  Woods  aaJved  liim  if  he  would 
review  the  troops,  he  declined,  and  when  asked  if  he  would 
have  a  salute  fired,  he  also  said  nay.  Woods  then  said,  "Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  show  my  respect  for  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Minnesota?"  Thereupon  His  Excellency  replied,  "Have 
you  any  hard  cider  made  from  corn?"  The  old  brown  jug  was 
summoned,  and  after  all  hands  had  refreshed  the  inner  man, 
the  governor  was  heard  to  say,  "This  cider  is  as  ^ood  as  tiie 
Pennsylvania  cider  made  from  rye."  How  glad  are  we  to  have 
him  with  \\s  this  evening!  If  the  people  of  the  state  had  the 
power  to  determine  the  length  of  his  days,  he  would  rival  Me- 
thuselah in  longevity. 

Lieut.  Col.  Loomis  was  stationed  at  Fort  Snelling  as  cap- 
tain in  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in  1835,  though  not  the  com- 
mander of  the  post.  It  was  during  that  year  that  Rev,  Dr. 
Williamson  united  in  marriage  Lieut  E.  A.  Ogden  and  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Loomis.  It  is  stated  in  Neill's  History  of 
Minnesota  that  this  was  the  first  marriage  service  in  which  a 
clergyman  officiated  in  the  present  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  what  is  now  Minnesota 
was  organized  inside  the  walls  of  this  old  fort  in  1836.  By 
deaths  and  removals  it  was  lost  to  the  church,  but  in  1849  an- 
other was  created  and  placed  on  wheels,  as  it  were,  for  it  was 
moved  out  to  Minnehaha  Falls,  and  then  was  moved  again  to 
Minneapolis,  where  it  was  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  city. 

Col.  Loomis  was  an  enthusiastic  Christian,  and  desired  all 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  to  attend  divine  serv- 
ice at  least  once  everj'  Sabbath,  The  Articles  of  War  required 
every  commanding  oificer  to  endeavor  to  get  those  under  him 
to  attend  church  service,  but  in  no  case  were  they  to  be  forced 
to  do  so,  contrary  to  tiieir  wishes.  Sunday  morning  inspection 
was  always  brought  to  a  close  at  the  hour  for  church.     On  one 
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occasion  when  Col.  Loomis  had  the  command  in  line  prepara- 
to^  to  dismissal,  lie  said,  "All  those  who  desire  to  attend 
church  can  step  two  paces  to  the  front,"  Only  a  half  dozen 
expressed  such  a  desire,  and  they  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
ranks  were  closed  up,  and  Loomis  said,  "PriTate  Powers  is  a 
fair  reader,  and  he  will  read  the  Articles  of  War  to  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  church."  This  reading  conti;>\ii^d  long 
after  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  the  same  option  was  allowed  them,  when  about  half 
of  the  command  stepped  to  the  front  and  attended  church.  On 
the  nest  Sabbath  the  same  routine  was  gone  through ;  and 
jou  can  Imagine  Loomis'  surprise  and  joy  at  seeing  every  one 
step  to  the  front  and  thereby  express  a  burning  desire  to  join 
with  the  Christian  people  in  the  worship  of  God.  Loomis  did 
more  in  two  weeks  to  fill  the  church  edifice  with  willing  hearers 
of  the  Word,  thaa  could  hare  been  accomplished  by  a  half 
dozen  evangelists  in  twice  the  length  of  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  church  discipline  was  much  more  severe 
then  than  now.  One  evening  a  party  of  us  were  playing  whist, 
when  Loomis  came  in  and  took  a  seat  just  behind  me,  so  that 
he  could  see  my  hand.  I  was  about  to  make  a  lead  that  his 
better  judgment  did  not  approve  of,  and  he  said,  "No!  no!  lead 
this  one,"  pointing  to  a  certain  card.  By  some  means,  un- 
known to  me,  this  little  incident  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  church  session,  and  he  was  called  before  it  for  reprimand 
and  discipline. 

Among  those  who  have  commanded  the  fort  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  its  abandonment,  we  find  many  distinguished 
names.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  "Rough  and  Ready"  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  United  States,  was 
in  command  as  lieutentant  colonel  from  May,  1828,  to  July, 
1829,  when  he  was  promoted  and  took  his  post  at  Fort  Craw- 
ford. Taylor  had  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  in  the 
army.  Drs.  Randall  and  AVood  each  married  one;  Oapt.  Bliss, 
a  third;  and  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis  secured  the  remaining  one 
by  eloping  with  her.  The  young  men  of  to-day  would  not  care 
to  have  their  prospective  fathers-in-law  quite  so  attentive  as 
Taylor  was  to  Iiis  prospective  sona-in-law.  He  insisted  on  be- 
ing present  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits:   and  when  tattoo 
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was  soimtled,  he  ivonld  yawn  and  say,  "It  is  time  for  all  honest 
people  to  be  in  bed."  Tliat  meant  that  the  young  man  had  to 
leave. 

Seth  Eastman,  anothei"  commander,  while  a  fine  soldier, 
was  an  artist  of  national  reputation.  It  was  said  that  he 
greatly  excelled  in  painting  the  portraits  of  Indians,  and  that 
he  was  the  best  delineator  of  Indian  character  this  country  has 
eyer  produced. 

Among  others  stationed  at  Fort  Snelling  at  different  times, 
were  Canby,  the  hero  of  Mobile;  Francis  Lee,  the  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  Mexican  War;  and  Woods  and  Kirkham,  who  went 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  each  making  a  large  fortune  by  judicious 
inTestments  in  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

The  names  of  many  who  stood  loyally  by  the  flag,  some  of 
whom  sealed  with  their  blood  their  devotion  to  our  country, 
might  be  given. 

Some  upon  wham  we  relied  to  stand  by  the  government  in 
the  dark,  bleak  days  of  1861,  left  us  and  joined  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  I  will  mention  three  of  these. 
There  was  Buckner,  the  vice-presidential  candidate  in  last  au- 
tumn's campaign,  placed  in  nomination  at  Indianapolis.  I>ewis 
K.  Armstead,  who  fought  and  fell  before  the  brave  First  Minne- 
sota Volunteers  at  Gettysbui^,  was  once  a  subordinate  officer 
at  Fort  Snelling.  Lieut,  W.  T.  Magruder  was  also  there.  When 
the  war  began  between  the  North  aud  South,  he  felt  sure  that 
the  North  would  succeed,  and  not  wishing  to  risk  the  chance 
of  losing  his  job,  he  remained  in  the  Federal  army;  but  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  his  mind  underwent  a  change,  and  he 
resigned  and  joined  in  the  rebellion  against  the  government 
which  had  educated  and  prepared  him  for  the  duties  that 
might  become  his  in  case  of  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  war.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  killed 
within  thirty  days  after  he  joined  the  southern  cause. 

Mr.  Steele  got  possession  of  the  Fort  and  the  reserve  lands 
in  1858.  Business  was  then  at  a  standstill.  The  years  1857 
to  1859  were  very  much  like  the  recent  years  1893  to  1896. 
People  lost  confldeneo  in  each  other.  There  were  no  sales  of 
real  estate,  and  hence  Mr.  Steele  could  not  dispose  of  his  lands. 
Not  wishing  to  let  them  lie  idie.  he  purchased  a  la^e  herd  of 
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sheep,  and  actually  eatablished  a  sheep  ranch;  and  in  oMer 
to  have  the  herd  protected  at  night,  it  was  dri\-en  inside  the 
walls  and  permitted  to  occupy  the  houses. 

Persons  visiting  the  fort  have  seen  along  the  sides  of  the 
bluff,  and  in  the  valley  helow,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  what  is 
called  wild  hemp.  It  is  wild,  but  when  closely  analyzed  it  will 
be  found  to  bo  identical  with  the  cultivated  Kentucky  hemp. 
It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  gar- 
rison who  had  caged  birds,  which  they  fed  on  bird  seed  in 
which  hemp  seed  formed  a  part.  In  cleansing  bird  cages,  the 
refuse  was  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where  the  hemp 
seed  took  root  and  produced  seed  of  its  kind,  which,  borne  by 
the  winds  and  birds  to  the  surrounding  country,  introduced 
this  species  to  nearly  or  quite  every  part  of  the  state.  In  rich 
soil  it  grows  very  luxuriantly. 

During  the  war  Fort  Snelling  was  a  busy  and  important 
post.  Among  the  distinguished  citizens  and  officers  of  the 
state  who  were  either  stationed  at  the  fort  or  had  something 
to  do  with  its  affairs,  let  me  mention  our  own  war  governor, 
Alexander  Ramsey,  who  was  the  first  to  offer  to  President  Lin- 
coln troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  Generals  H,  H, 
Sibley,  0.  C.  Andrews,  J.  T.  Averill,  J.  H.  Baker,  and  J.  W. 
Bishop;  thai  gallant  old  hero,  Col.  William  Colvill;  with  Hut> 
bard,  G-orrnan,  MUler,  Sanborn,  Sully,  and  many  others  who 
earned  places  in  our  country's  history. 

With  this  distinguished  list  of  gallant  men,  I  must  mention 
that  brave  soldier,  Josias  B,  King,  who  was  the  first  man  to 
volunteer  in  this  State,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
mustered  in  at  Fort  Snelling  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  First 
Minnesota  Volunteers,  but  was  at  once  appointed  first  sergeant 
of  his  company.  His  bravery  was  conspicuous  in  every  battle, 
and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  honoring  every 
grade  through  which  he  passed.  After  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  State  Guard,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  King  shed  the 
first  blood  in  the  Union  cause.  It  was  in  this  wise.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  first  sergeant  when  the  company  is  In  line  is  in  rear 
of  his  captain.  The  capiain,  Alex.  Wilkin,  was  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  a  giant  in  courage.     When  King  was  in  his  proper 
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placCj  he  could  look  over  tlie  bead  of  the  captain  and  see  his 
feet.  Wilkin  had  an  immense  sword,  and  in  order  to  draw  it 
he  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe.  In  bringing  it  to  position  the 
first  ti&e  he  had  occasion  to  draw  it,  the  point  of  the  sword 
struck  King  in  the  face  near  his  eye,  inflicting  a  small  wound 
which  bled  profusely.  The  brave  Wilkin  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Ninth  Minnesota,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  while  gallantly  leading  hia  regiment. 

How  many  braye  men,  graduates  of  Fort  Snelling,  so  to 
speak,  went  forth  from  those  old  walls  to  save  the  country 
from  wreck  and  ruin!  It  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think  of  the 
number  of  them  who  lost  their  lives  that  the  country  might 
live. 

Before  tiie  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  and 
the  creation  of  courts  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  the  authority 
of  the  commanding  officers  was  absolute.  From  it  there  could 
be  no  appeal.  To  illustrate  this,  I  copy  as  follows  from  the 
admirable  address  of  General  E.  C.  Mason  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Fort  Snelling. 

The  Indians  fnrin  the  upper  Mississippi  ana  the  St  Peter  v.  are 
accHstonied  to  assemble  in  considerable  numbprs  in  the  hpring  and 
autumn  under  the  walls,  of  the  fort  to  trade  the  spoils  of  their  chase 
for  the  whtte  mans  goods  <iiid  trmkPts  Tnd  doubtless  mthout  author 
Ity  of  the  commanding  oflieer  or  the  Indian  agent  to  purchase  at 
whatever  coot  the  -h  hite  man  r  whiskev  Phe  feuda  between  the  Chip 
pewas  and  the  Sionx,  or  Dakotas,  woiilii  occasionally  break  out,  anij  the 
war  whoop  wouia  rouse  the  garrison  to  the  fact  that  blood  had  been 
spilled.  In  1826  a  party  of  Chippewas  were  treacherously  murdered  in 
their  lodges,  while  entertaining  a  number  oC  Dakotas,  who  had  sent 
proposals  of  peace  and  friendship  to  their  camp.  Eight  Chippewas  were 
wounded  in  the  fray,  a  part  dying  in  the  post  hospital  a  few  days 
afterward.  The  commanding  officer  sent  out  a  force  and  captured  a 
part  of  the  guilty  party,  and  others  were  surrendered.  They  were  con- 
fined in  the  guard  house  for  a  few  days,  and  then  were  turned  over  to 
the  Chippewas  hy  Col.  Snelling,  to  run  the  gauntlet.  Ua  yonder  plain 
they  were  taraed  loose  just  at  sunset,  and  fled  for  their  lives;  bat  one 
after  another  fell  before  the  fire  of  their  enemy's  riSes  and  their  bodies 
were  liirown  over  the  cliff  into  the  river  below- 

Another  account  says  that  they  refused  to  run,  but  faced 
the  Chippewas  and  called  upon  them  to  shoot.     Two  of  the 
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Sioox  who  were  parties  to  the  murder  of  the  Ohipj^was  were 
surrendered  by  their  tribe,  and  hand  in  hand  they  marched  to 
their  execution.  One  of  these  showed  signs  of  (ear,  and  the 
other  cast  his  hand  out  of  his  own,  saying,  "I  am  aahamed  to 
hold  the  liand  of  a  coward." 

On  May  20,  1829,  there  was  a  peace  dance  at  Fort  Snelling 
by  about  a  hundred  relatives  of  the  Sioux  who  had  been  de- 
llTered  up  to  be  executed  bj  the  Chippewaa.  Refreshments,  not 
BO  elaborate  as  those  furnished  by  Bradley  Martin,  were 
served,  consisting  of  an  uncooked  dog  hung  on  a  stake,  and 
each  dancer  came  up  and  took  a  bite.  Long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Snelling,  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indians,  and  history  re- 
cords many  bloody  battles  fought  in  that  vicinity. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  to  Fort  Snelling  from  its  founda- 
tion up  to  and  including  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Now,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  speak  of  its  later  history.  The  troops  which 
have  occupied  the  post  since  the  war  are  the  following: 

Tenth  "U.  S.  Infantry.  Ooi.  and  Evt.  Brigadier  Gen.  E.  B.  Alexander; 

Twentieth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Col.  and  Evt.  Major  Gen.  George  Sykes; 

Seventeenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Ool.  Gilbert; 

Seventh  U.  S,  Infantry,  Col.  and  Brt.  Major  Gen.  John  Gibbon; 

Twenty-flfth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Ool.  George  L.  Andrews; 

Third  U.  S.  Infantry,  Ool.  and  Bvt  Brigadier  Gen.  E.  C,  Maaon. 

On  the  retirement  of  G-eneral  Mason,  Col.  John  H.  Page 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  at  this  date 
commands  the  post.  All  the  above  mentioned  regiments,  with 
their  commanders,  participated  in  the  war  for  the  union,  and 
all  were  distinguished  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Major  Gen.  Alfred  H. 
Terry  that  an  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing suitable  buildings  west  of  the  old  fort  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  officers  and  attaches  of  the  department  headquar- 
ters. Work  on  these  buildings  was  commenced  in  1879.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  fellow  citizen,  Hon. 
Alexander  Ramsey,  was  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time,  as  he 
made  liberal  allowances,  so  that  the  buildings  should  have  all 
the  modern  improvements  and  the  grounds  beautiful  lawns, 
with  garden  plats,  making  the  headquarters  a  desirable  home 
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for  those  who  occupy  them.  The  orticers  of  the  Third  Infantry 
are  under  obligation  to  Alexander  Eamsey  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  build- 
ings were  completed,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  department 
transferred  thereto,  in  May,  1881. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Paul  later  gave  to  the  government  the 
site  upon  which  to  erect  a.  building  for  the  use  of  Department 
Headquarters.  The  building  was  completed  and  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in  November,  1886.  On  the  last  day  of  that  month 
the  headquarters  were  transferred  again  to  St.  Paul,  and  the 
buildings  at  the  fort  were  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son. In  1S88  a  line  of  quarters  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  fort 
was  erected,  and  when  completed  the  troops  of  the  garrison 
occupied  them.  Thus  the  buildings  of  the  old  fort  were  practi- 
cally abandoned. 

I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  John  H.  Page,  of  the  Third  U.  S. 
Infantry,  the  present  able  commander  of  Port  Snelling,  for  the 
following  list  of  officers  who  have  commanded  the  fort  since 
November,  1865 : 

CoMJ!ANDiN«  Officers,  1865  lo  1897. 


Captain  B.  H.  Hall,  10th  Inf.,  to  April  28,  ISSfS. 
Colocel  E.  B.  AI»;ander,  lOtb  Inf.,  to  April  21,  1S69. 
Colonel  George  Sykes,  20th  Inf.,  to  May  1,  1870. 
Captain  William  Fletcber,  20th  Inf.,  to  June  6,  1870. 
Colonel  G.  Sykes,  20th  Inf.,  to  June  15,  1873. 
Captain  H.  G.  Thomas,  20th  Inf.,  to  August  4,  1873. 
Colonel  G.  Sykea,  20th  InL,  to  August  29,  1873. 
Captain  H.  G.  Thomas,  20th  Inf.,  to  September  10,  1873. 
Colonel  G.  Sykes,  20th  Inf.,  to  Angust  29,  1874. 
Captain  H.  G.  Thomss,  20th  Inf.,  to  September  Ifi,  1874. 
Colonel  G.  Sykes,  20th  Inf.,  to  June  16,  1876. 
Captain  J.  N.  Goe,  20th  Inf.,  to  July  14,  1876. 
Colonel  Q.  Sykes,  20tb  Inf.,  to  December  20,  1877. 
Captain  C.  E.  Bennett,  17th  Inf.,  to  December  20,  1877. 
Lieut,  Colonel  J.  N.  G.  Whistler,  5th  Inf.,  to  May  21,  1878. 
Captain  C.  E.  Bennett,  17tli  Inf.,  to  October  10,  1878. 
Lieut.  Colonel  0.  0.  Gilbert,  7th  Inf.,  to  May  26,  1879. 
Captain  G.  C.  Eavrn,  7th  Inf.,  to  June  7,  1879. 
Lieut.  Colonel  0.  C.  Gilbert,  7th  Inf..  to  October  1,  1879. 
Major  Gnido  Ilges,  7th  Inf.,  to  November  1,  1879. 
Colonel  John  Gibbon,  7th  Inf.,  to  September  12,  1S80. 
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Captain  D.  W.  Benham,  Tth  Inf.,  to  November  12,  1880. 

Colonel  ,ToIm  Gibbon,  Tth  Inf.,  to  July  fi,  1881. 

Captain  D.  W.  Benham,  Tth  Inf.,  to  August  29,  1881. 

Captain  H.  B.  Freeman,  Tth  Inf.,  to  September  17,  1881. 

Colonel  John  Gibtwn,  Tth  InC.  to  October  13,  1S81. 

Captain  D,  W.  Benham,  Tth  Inf.,  to  November  25,  1881. 

Colonel  John  Gibbon,  Tth  Inf.,  to  August  19,  1882. 

Major  D.  H.  Brotherton,  7tii  Inf.,  to  September  4,  1882. 

Colonel  John  Gibbon,  Tth  Inf..  to  September  26,  1882. 

Major  D.  H.  Brotherton,  Tth  Inf.,  to  October  20,  1882. 

Colonel  John  Gibbon,  Tth  Inf.,  to  November  21,  1882. 

Ueut  Colonel  M.  M.  Blunt,  25th  Inf.,  to  December  li,  1882. 

Captain  Gaines  Lawson,  25th  Inf.,  to  January  14,  1883. 

Lieut.  Colonel  M.  M.  Blnnt,  25th  Inf..  to  July  7,  1883. 

Lieut.  Colonel  D.  H.  Brotherton,  25tli  Inf.,  to  September  19,  1883. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Andrews,  25th  Inf.,  to  August  21,  1884. 

Lieut  Colonel  T.  W.  Gentry,  2otli  Inf.,  to  September  10,  1884. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Andrews,  25tli  Inf.,  to  September  26,  1884. 

Lieut.  Colonel  T.  W.  Gentry,  250i  Inf.,  to  June  28,  1885. 

Captain  Charles  Bentzonl,  25th  Inf.,  to  July  2T,  1885, 

Lieut  Colonel  J.  J.  Van  Horn,  25th  Inf.,  to  November  1,  1885. 

Captain  Charles  Bentzoni,  25th  Inf.,  to  January  21,  1886. 

Lieut.  Colonel  J.  J.  Van  Horn,  25th  Inf.,  to  October  14,  1886. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Andrews,  25th  Inf.,  to  December  15,  188T. 

Lieut  Colonel  J.  J.  Van  Horn,  25th  Inf.,  to  April  14,  1888. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Andrews,  25th  Inf.,  to  May  23,  1888. 

Colonel  B.  C.  Mason,  3d  Inf.,  to  May  31,  1895. 

Colonel  John  H.  Page,  3d  Inf.,  since  May  31,  1895. 

No  account  of  Fort  Bnelling  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve.  She  was  born  July 
1,  1819,  at  Prairie  du  Chien  (Fort  Crawford),  ahont  one  hour 
after  the  troops  under  Col.  Leavenworth  reached  that  point  at 
the  end  of  a  two  months'  journey  from  Buffalo.  Charlotte  was 
th«  aanie  of  her  devoted  mother,  Mrs,  Lieut.  Nathan  Clark,  who 
had  accompanied  her  husband  with  the  troops  in  this  long  jour- 
ney; and  Ouisconsin  was  added  at  the  suggestion  and  request 
of  the  officers  of  the  brave  old  regiment,  the  Fifth  U.  S.  In- 
fantry. The  French  mode  of  spelling,  wilh  "Ou"  instead  of 
"W,"  she  has  always  retained.  This  name  was  given  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birthplace  of  this  noble  woman,  being  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin  river.  The  same  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  a  grand-daughter.  She  witnessed  the  arrival 
in  ]  S24  of  the  steamboat  whose  paddle  wheels  first  disturbed 
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tue  waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Growing  to  womanhood, 
she  married  Lieut.  Horatio  P.  Van  Cleye,  who  soon  thereafter 
resigned  and  was  engaged  in  civil  pursuits  up  to  the  War  of 
the  Eebellion.  Then  he  organized  the  Second  Minnesota  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  Early  in 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  gen- 
eral, and  he  served  with  great  distinction  throughout  the  war, 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve's  memory  of  the  early  settlement  of  tliia 
part  of  the  country  is  very  vivid,  and  with  her  ready  pen  she 
has  done  much  to  hand  down  to  history  accounts  of  the  stir- 
ring events  of  a  bygone  age.  She  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
our  Indian  affairs,  and  has  expended  her  earnest  efforts  in 
ameliorating  their  condition.  The  poor,  without  regard  to  age, 
sex,  or  nationality,  are  always  sure  of  her  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  their  trials  and  troubles,  and  to  her  they  appeal  as  to 
a  mother.  The  Northwest  has  not  produced  a  more  noble 
woman,  and  her  name  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who 
admire  nobility  of  character  and  disinterested  friendship  for 
the  weak  and  the  poor  and  downtrodden  of  all  races  and  condi- 
tioos  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  old  Fort  Snelling  and 
its  precious  memories.  It  was  there  that  I,  in  common  with 
all  young  men,  labored  under  the  delusion  that  I  knew  all 
things, — nothing  more  to  be  learned.  It  was  unreal,  of  course, 
but  it  was  Tery  comforting  to  my  pride  and  vanity.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  drew  my  sword  as  an  officer  of  the  army.  It 
was  there  that  I  formed  so  many  pleasant  friendships  wh(^e 
memories  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  among  the  dearest 
of  my  life. 

The  records  of  the  state  volunteer  troops  who  went  forth 
from  Fort  Snelling  during  the  Civil  War  constitute  a  part  of 
its  history.  The  necessity  that  had  made  them  soldiers  of  the 
republic  having  passed  away,  they  returned  with  eagerness  and 
earnestness  to  the  homes  that  had  sent  them  forth,  and,  with 
true  American  enterprise  and  ene^y,  entered  again  into  the 
avenue  of  trade  and  business.  They  presented  to  the  world 
the  lofty  spectacle  of  soldiers  becoming  again  civilians;  and 
their  history  since  that  time  shows  conclusively  that  the  stem 
probation  of  war  did  not  unfit  them  for  the  gentle  and  benef- 
icent walks  of  peace. 
in,— 12 
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The  arts  of  peace  are  better  than  the  ai*ts  of  war.  But  the 
arta  of  peace  can  only  attain  their  noblest  fruition  in  a  land 
where  the  arts  of  war  are  widely  understood  and  compre- 
hended. The  one  is  the  coordinate  of  the  other.  The  one  re- 
quires the  moral  and  physical  countenance  of  the  other.  A 
gorernment  with  no  high  military  traditions,  no  glorious  leg- 
ends, no  lofty  exemplars,  no  great  national  sentiment,  no 
warm  pulse  of  national  honor,  is  like  a  huge  body  without  the 
Titalizing  presence  of  a  brave  and  contented  soul.  But  the 
nation  whose  loyal  sons  are  her  soldiers,  where  the  people 
themselves  are  the  bulwarks  of  military  strength,  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  march  of  time  and  the  revolutions  of  change.  Es- 
temal  assaults  and  internal  revolts  are  alike  powerless  to 
shake  its  throne  in  the  affections  of  its  citizens.  Enemies 
without  and  enemies  within  can  never  shatter  it.  That  out- 
burst of  popular  affection,  that  exhibition  of  patriotic  resolu- 
tdon,  which  brought  so  many  men  to  Fort  Snelling  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  Union,  giving  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country  through  the  crimson  years  of  the  late  war,  is 
the  surest  pledge  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic. 
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BY   LIEUT.  DAYID   L.   KINGSBURY. 

Ttie  expedition  in  18G3  under  eommand  of  Gen.  Henry  II. 
Sibley  was  successful  in  driving  across  the  Missouri  river  those  ' 
of  the  Indians  who  had  not  surrendered,  excepting  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Britjsh  territory. 

The  ohjeet  of  the  exp^ition  led  by  Gen.  Alfred  Sully  in  1864, 
designated  in  official  orders  as  the  "Northwestern  Indian  Ex- 
pedition," but  more  cominonly  called  Sully's  expedition  or  cam- 
paign, was  to  further  chastise  the  Sioux  who  had  massacred 
the  white  immigrants  of  southwestern  Minnesota,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  compel  their  complete  submission.  The  Minnesota  con- 
tingent of  this  expedition,  designated  as  the  Second  Brigade, 
rendeKYOuaed  at  Port  Bidgely  on  June  1st,  1864,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  Minnesota  troops:  the  Eighth  Minnesota 
Volunteer  Infantry,  mounted,  Lieut,  Col.  Heni-y  C.  Rogers  in 
command;  six  companies  of  the  Second  Minnesota  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  Col.  Kobert  N.  McLaren  in  command;  the  Third  Min- 
nesota Battery,  of  one  section  of  six-pounder  smooth-bore  guns, 
and  one  section  of  twelve-pounder  mountain  howitzers;  forty- 
five  scouts;  and  a  train  of  ninety-three  six-mule  teams  «nd 
twelve  ambulances.  The  fighting  force  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  hundred  men,  all  mounted.  Col.  Minor  T.  Thomas,  of  the 
Eighth  Minnesota,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brigade  by 
Gren,  Sibley. 

Until  a  short  time  before  the  rendezvous  at  Fort  Ridgely,  do 
more  than  five  companies  of  the  Eighth  Minnesota  (of  which 
the  writer  was  a  member)  had  been  together  during  a  service 
of  twenty-one  months.  The  companies  were  enlisted  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  August,  1862,  for  service  in  the  Civil  War;  but 
none  of  them  were  mustered  in  until  three  months  later.  Then, 
being  more  needed  at  home  than  in  the  South,  as  fast  as  they 
were  ready  for  service,  each  company  was  sent  out  to  the 
western   Minnesota  frontier,  in   citizens'  clothes,  in  most  in- 

•Read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  December  14,  1896./ 
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stances  only  half  of  the  company  being  armed,  and  those  arms 
being  the  old  Belgian  or  Austrian  muskets,  with  very  little 
camp  equipage  of  any  sort,  while  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation were  teams  impressed  from  farmers  and  others,  the 
impressment  often  being  made  under  protest  and  frequently 
being  resisted  by  force.  Vouchers  were,  in  nearly  all  instances, 
given  for  use  of  teams  and  for  supplies  taken.  This  is  a  di- 
gr^sion,  bnt  is  related  to  show  the  hardships  encountered  at 
the  outset  of  our  service  on  the  frontier.  The  murder  by  the 
Sioux  of  citizens  at  Acton,  Meeker  county,  August  18th,  1862, 
was  four  days  after  our  enlistment;  and  that  murder  was  the 
beginning  of  the  general  Indian  outbreak  and  massacre  which. 
caused  the  death  of  nearly  one  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  newly  settied  western  part  of  Minnesota,  be- 
sides the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  property.  The  maa- 
sacre  also  caused  a  further  loss  in  population  by  several 
thousand  leaving  the  state,  a  lai^e  proportion  never  to  return. 

The  officers  and  men  in  the  expedition  of  1864  were  well 
prepared,  by  the  discipline  and  experience  of  nearly  two  years' 
service,  for  the  hardships  that  were  to  be  encountered.  This 
BeFvice  of  the  Eighth  Minnesota  had  been  of  a  desultory  charao- 
ter,  but  not  void  of  danger,  for  a  number  of  onr  men  had  been 
killed  by  the  Sioux.  It  was  ^e  kind  of  service  to  make  each 
soldier  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  with 
the  terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  those  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  Every  soldier  had  witnessed  scenes  to  arouse 
liie  uttermost  bitterness  toward  those  who  seemed  destitute  of 
any  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  all  were  filled  with  an  insatia- 
ble desire  for  revenge.  Many  of  the  command  had  had  their 
families  murdered,  and  were  instigated  to  enlist  by  the  wish 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  perpetrators  of  those  outrages. 
I  know  of  two  instances  wherein  this  was  accomplished  with 
compound  interest. 

The  light  artillery,  Capt  Jones,  had  been  in  the  expedition 
of  1863,  and  the  other  organizations  had  seen  more  or  less 
service  on  the  frontier,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the  command  was 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  Indians;  and  it  was  hoped  to  en- 
counter them  in  so  la^e  body  that  an  engagement  with  them 
might  be  dignified  as  a  battle. 

The  interval  of  five  days  between  our  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture from  Fort  Eidgely  was  fully  occupied  in  preparations 
for  our  long  expedition,  which  was  to  extend  beyond  tlie  Mis- 
Bonrl  river.     Its  route  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 
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On  the  Stk  of  June  tlie  command  left  Fort  Eidgelj-,  and  I 
must  confess  that  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  others,  tiiis  seemed 
more  like  war  than  anything  we  had  previously  experienced. 
Few  of  our  regiment  Lad  before  seen  so  la^e  a  body  of  troops; 
and  I  can  also  say  that,  during  a  year's  service  in  the  south, 
after  our  return  from  this  campaign,  I  did  not  see  a  liner  body 
of  men.  Further  I  may  add,  quite  as  truthfully,  that  we  looked 
much  finer  on  the  day  of  om'  departure  than  we  did  on  that  of 
our  return,  four  months  later.  Our  wagon  train  was  '.ncreased 
by  a  hundred  and  twentj'-five  teams,  with  two  hundr^jd  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  supplies,  bound  for 
Idaho,  who  were  to  accompany  us  to  the  Yellowstone  river. 
These  emigrants,  from  the  start  to  our  parting  with  them,  were 
an  encumbrance,  causing  delay  and  hampering  all  our  move- 
ments. 

Our  march  to  the  Missouri  was  not  marked  by  any  espe- 
cially noticeable  occurrence;  and  after  i.he  novelty  of  travelling 
through  a  new  country  wore  ofE,  the  day's  march  became  tedi- 
ous. Soon  after  leaving  Big  Stone  lake,  the  command  began 
to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  good  water,  and  some  days  from  the 
scarcity  of  water  of  any  kind.  The  few  small  lakes  were  im- 
pregnated with  alkali,  and  nearly  all  the  streams  were  dried 
up,  except  occasional  pools  which  were  stagnant  and  fouled  by 
buffalo.  On  one  occasion,  after  getting  our  tents  pitched,  the 
camp  was  struck  by  a  tornado,  levelling  it  instantly  and  caus- 
ing considerable  damage,  besides  stampeding  many  of  the 
horses  and  mules,  all  of  which  were,  however,  recovered  with 
considerable  difficulty. 

After  passing  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  a  few  buffaloes  and 
considerable  numbers  of  antelopes  were  seen;  but,  as  orders 
had  been  issued  against  shooting,  only  a  few  of  either  were 
secured.  Buffalo  chips  were  plentiful,  and  constituted  our 
fuel  until  we  reached  the  Missouri  river.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  soldiers,  on  nearing  the  camping  location,  to  collect  the 
chips  on  their  ramrods  until  they  would  hold  no  more,  and 
when  the  camp  was  reached  to  deposit  them  in  a  common  pile 
for  the  cook.  These  chips  made  an  intense  fire  and  were  far 
preferable  to  wood,  requiring  less  labor  to  secure.  They  were 
very  handy,  too,  when  on  the  march,  if  one  wished  to  make  a 
cup  of  coffee,  as  it  required  but  a  moment  or  two  to  make  a 
fire.  For  heating  a  "bean  hole"  the  chips  were  also  much  su- 
perior to  wood. 
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On  appix)aching  the  C<iteau  du  Missouri,  tlie  country  be- 
came more  roiling  and  the  steuery  less  monotonous;  and  when 
it  was  finally  reached,  an  Abundance  of  good  water  and  excel- 
lent grazing  for  the  animals  were  found.  The  latter  had  not 
only  suffered  from  a  lack  of  good  water,  but  the  grazing  had' 
been  very  poor,  owing  to  the  (^uth.  The  distance  from  Fort 
Eddgeiy  to  the  Missouri  Cotedu  was  accomplished  in  twenty- 
j.  four  days,  an  average  of  sixteen  miles  a  day,  Sundays  not  in- 
cluded. Only  an  occasional  Indian  had  been  seen;  these  evi- 
dently watching  oor  progress.  But  on  going  into  the  Missouri 
valley,  the  scouts  reported  seeing  several  parties,  and  several 
fresh  trails  indicated  their  presence  a  short  time  before. 

The  scouts  also  reported  that  Gen,  Sully  was  one  day's 
march  down  the  river,  and  the  next  day  we  joined  his  forces. 
The  day  before  our  arrival,  a  surgeon  attached  to  Gen,  Sully's 
brigade  had  been  shot  by  the  Indians  while  out  hunting. 
/On  July  3nd  the  combined:  commands  marched  down  the 
'  Misso^  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon 
Ball  river.  There  we  found  three  steamboats  laden  with  sup- 
plies for  the  command  and  with  material  for  the  post  that  was 
to  be  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  command  was  transferred  by  the 
boats  to  the  west  side.  Gen.  Sully's  command,  now  called 
the  First  Brigade,  was  made  up  of  the  following  troops :  eleven 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  Lieut.  Col.  Pollock  com- 
manding ;  three  companies  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  Lieut. 
Col.  Pattee  commanding;  two  companies  of  Dakota  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Miner  in  command;  the  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
Col,  Dill  commanding ;(  Col.  N.  Pope's  Battery  of  two  sections; 
aJid  Brackett's  Minnesota  Battalion  of  Cavalry, 

The  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  was  detached  to  build  and  garri- 
son the  new  post,  subsequently  called  Fort  Rice. 

The  Second  Brigade  comprised  the  same  regiments  and 
companies  that  formed  it  when  at  Fort  Ridgely,  Col.  Thomas 
being  continued  in  command  by  Geo.  Sully. 

On  "July  19tih,  the  command  having  been  supplied  with 
sixty  days'  rations,  and  leiiAing  behind  all  surplus  baggage, 
marched  up  the  valley  of  tlie  Cannon  Ball  for  several  days, 
expecting  to  find  a  camp,  reported  by  the  scouts,  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  tepees,  near  the  source  of  the  river;  but  the 
Indians  did  not  await  our  coming,  and  the  ev^ences  of  their 
having  been  there  recently  were  all  that  were  found. 
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The  commancl  then  crossed  over  to  the  Heart  river,  which 
we  followed  to  its  source.  We  were  now  in  an  unexplored 
country.  Trails  and  other  signs,  and  frequently  signals,  smoke 
by  day  and  fires  by  night,  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  In- 
dians, but  no  large  bodies  were  seen.  Tlie  country  was  rough 
and  barren  of  vegetation,  except  large  tracts  covered  with  cac- 
tus, the  only  thing  left  by  the  locusts  which  bad  quite  lately 
swarmed  over  the  country.  The  earth  was  parched  and  was 
soon  worked  into  an  impalpable  dust,  which  aggravated  onr 
thirst  and  filled  our  eyes  and  nostrils. 

Water  was  very  scarce,  and  when  found  was  vile,  adding  to 
our  own  and  our  animals'  sufferings.  The  water  on  the  ^st 
side  of  the  Missouri  was  a  luxury  compared  with  this.  One 
day  all  the  water  we  had  was  what  could  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  mud  of  an  all^ali  pond,  near  which  we  had  camped  the 
night  previous.  The  water  in  this  pond  was  only  about  eight 
inches  deep.  Guards  had  been  placed  around  it  only  ten  feet 
apart  to  prevent  its  being  wasted;  but  during  the  night  a 
large  number  of  the  horses  and  mnles  broke  loose  from  their 
picket  ropes,  and,  taking  i>ossession  of  the  pond,  remained  in  it 
till  morning.  The  water  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  mud 
was  all  that  we  had  in  the  march  to  our  next  camp.  Water 
from  the  streets  of  St.  Paul  would  have  been  better,  for  it 
would  have  lacked  the  alkali.  This  alkali  water  was  so  strong 
that  it  would  bum  the  skin  from  the  tongue;  and  it  soon  caused 
dysentery.  The  poor  animals  suffered  intensely  from  it,  and 
from  lack  of  forage.  Large  numbers  of  them  began  to  give 
out,  soon  becoming  unable  to  carry  their  riders,  and  many 
were  shot 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  scouts  reported  a  large  village  at 
Ta-ha-konty  (Killdeer)  mountain,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Heart  river.  The  teams  and  the  emigrant  train  were  corralled, 
the  tents  and  every  article  that  could  be  dispensed  with  were 
placed  within,  and  enough  men  of  those  who  were  dismounted 
through  the  loss  of  their  horses  were  left  to  protect  this  prop- 
erty. The  command,  provided  with  eight  days'  rations,  no 
tents,  and  only  enough  wagons  to  carry  ammunition,  made  a 
rapid  march  northward,  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  camp. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  a  scout  reported  the  camp  only  a  few 
miles  away.  In  a  short  time  the  village  could  be  seen  at  the 
base  of  a  high  hill  heavily  wooded.  The  view  of  this  camp  caused 
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considerable  excitement.  We  all  felt  elated  to  Imow  that  we 
had  at  length  reached  the  enemy,  whom  we  had  tFarelled  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  to  find.  The  Indians  were  advised  of  our 
approach,  but  so  sanguine  were  they  of  being  able  to  whip  as, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  strike  their  camp.  In 
fact,  so  sure  were  they  of  victory,  that  the  non-combatanta  (old 
men,  .squaws,  and  cMldren)  assembled  in  front  of  the  camp 
to  witness  our  annihilation,  wliich  their  braves  led'  them  to 
believe  was  certain. 

The  plain  which  lay  before  us  was  well  adapted  to  Indian 
fighting,  being  somewhat  uneven  and  rising  gradually  on  the 
east  and  west  into  broken  hills.  On  the  north  it  was  termi- 
nated abruptly  by  the  high  Killdeer  hill  or  butte,  at  the  base 
of  which  was  situated  the  Indian  village.  Immediately,  on  the 
camp  coming  into  our  view,' though  still  two  miles  away,  great 
activity  among  the  Indians  could  be  observed.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  low  hills  on  either  flank  were  swarming  with 
the  braves  in  their  war  paint  and  dress  (or  rather  with  no 
dress  at  all  except  breech-clout  and  moccasins),  mounted  on 
their  ponies,  and  yelling  like  demons. 

Our  forces  were  soon  placed  in  position;  the  men  were  dis- 
mounted; every  fourth  man  holding  his  own  horse  and  three 
others;  and  we  deployed  as  skirmishers,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  rear  guard  and  the  batteries  in  the 
center.  The  Indians  made  repeated  charges  at  the  full  speed 
of  their  ponies,  keeping  up  meanwhile  their  unearthly  yelling. 
In  these  charges  many  of  them  were  killed,  while  no  casualties 
occurred  on  our  side.  They  soon  learned  the  range  of  our 
small  arms,  and  were  careful  not  to  come  within  it. 

Our  lines  advanced  slowly  but  steadily,  repulsing  the  re- 
peated charges  of  the  Indians,  and  when  they  collected  on  the 
hills,  as  they  frequently  did,  a  shell  from  the  batteries  would 
scatter  them  with  consiiderable  loss. 

The  cannons  were  a  revelation  to  these  Sioux,  or  at  least  to 
most  of  them.  They  had  probably  never  seen,  much  less  heardi 
one  before.  After  several  attempts  to  turn  our  flanks  without 
success,  they  massed  their  forces  between  our  lines  and  their 
village,  and  made  one  final  and  desperate  charge  on  our  right, 
which  was  within  a  short  distance  of  their  camp.  This  charge 
was  repulsed  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  by  Bracketf  s  battalion, 
and  the  first  casualties  on  our  part  occurred  here. 
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The  Indians  now  realized  that  the  battle  was  going  against 
them  and  that  their  Tillage  was  in  danger.  This  was  erident 
in  the  efforts  the  squaws  were  making  to  move  the  tents  and 
sapplies.  But  we  were  too  close  to  thero,  and  their  haste  to 
escape  was  expedited  by  shells  dropped  into  the  tillage,  which 
caused  great  consternation.  They  soon  apparently  abandoned 
all  hope  of  carrying  off  any  of  their  supplies,  but  endeayored 
to  hide  them,  together  with  immense  quantities  of  buffalo 
robes  and  furs,  by  throwing  them  into  the  numerous  deep  ra- 
vines in  the  neighborhood.  About  sundown  we  took  posses- 
sion of  the  camp,  when  the  Indians  were  seen  retreating  up 
and  beyond  the  hills.  Poor  companies  of  the  Eighth  Minne^ 
sota  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  stragglers  and  drive  them  from 
the  top  of  the  hills.     This  was  successfully  done. 

When  we  (I  was  one  of  the  detachment)  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  after  passing  through  heavy  timber  and  under- 
brush, we  were  stopped  by  a  very  deep  canon,  wihich  the  In- 
dians had  crowed  by  some  path  known  only  to  themselves. 
Beyond  this  canon  the  Indians,  with  their  squaws,  could  still 
be  seen  retreating,  but  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns. 
Several  warriors,  who  had  evidently  remained  in  the  caQon  to 
delay  our  progress,  were  shot  Our  detachment  returned  to 
the  abandoned  camp  after  dark,  and  found  that  the  command 
had  bivouacked  at  some  distance  back.  We  were  completely 
fagged  out  and  very  hungry,  but  lay  dovra  on  our  arms  and 
were  fairly  asleep  when  we  were  aroused  by  the  pickets  firing; 
but  the  camp  finally  settled  down  and  we  were  not  again  dis- 
turbed. 

At  daylight  the  Indian  camp  was  again  occupied,  and  the 
trail  of  the  retreating  savages  was  followed  until  the  nature 
of  the  country  prevented  further  progress.  It  was  found  that 
two  pickets  had  been  killed,  being  shot  with  arrows.  They 
had  been  stripped  of  their  dothing,  and  their  bodies  were  hor- 
ribly mutilated.  One  of  these  men.  La  Plant,  had  eleven  ar- 
rows in  his  body.  All  of  our  dead  were  buried  where  they 
fell,  the  command  passing  over  their  graves  so  as  to  obliterate 
all  sign's. 

Four  companies  were  detailed  to  destroy  the  Indian  village 
and  supplies.  Ibis  was  no  small  task,  as  there  were  about 
Bixteen  hundred  tepees,  nearly  all  standing,  A  few  of  the 
tepees,  in  the  haste  to  strike  them,  had  been  cut  around  the 
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base,  but  they  remained  where  they  fell.  Tlie  destruction  of 
this  camp  and  its  supplies  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  Indiana 
than  the  loss  of  the  braves  who  were  killed.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  tepees  were  of  rawhide.  The  amount  of  supplies, 
including  pemmican,  jerked  buffalo  meat,  dried  berries,  and 
buffalo  robes,  that  was  burned  could  not  be  estimated, — it  was 
immense.  It  was  their  winter  village,  well  situated  as  to  water 
■and  wood,  and  protected  on  the  north  bj  high  hills.  Indian 
against  Indian,  it  would  have  been  impregnable;  and  it  had, 
no  doubt,  been  their  winter  home  for  generations. 

A  pathetic  incident  occurred  in  this  connection,  which  in- 
dicates the  panic  and  haste  in  w!hich  the  camp  was  vacated 
This  was  the  finding  of  a  papoose,  a  few  months  old,  which 
had  b^  abandoned  or  overlooked  by  its  mother,  or  she  may 
harebeen  killed.  The  papoose  was  shot,  by  or  possibly  with- 
out an  order,  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 

In  this  flght,  called  the  battle  of  Ta-ha-kouty  or  Killdeer 
mountain,  our  force  consisted  of  twenty-two  hundred  men; 
that  of  the  Indians  was  estimated  at  from  live  to  six  thousand. 
They  were  superior  to  us  in  numbers  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  result  might  have  been  different,  bnt  for  the 
fact  that  not  more  than  half  of  them  had  guns; — such  as  tliey 
had  being  of  an  inferior  kind.  To  prove  the  latter  assertion, 
only  six  of  our  force  were  Idlled  and  ten  wounded,  two  being 
killed  by  arrows.  The  Indian  loss  in  killed  was  supi>osed  to  be 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  No  estimate  was 
made  of  the  wounded.  It  is,  however,  as  all  Indian  flghtei-s 
know,  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
actual  number  killed,  because  the  Indians  generally  succeed 
in  carrying  many  of  their  wounded  and  dead  from  the  field, 
while  others  are  dragged  oti  by  their  ponies  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  lariats. 

To  soldiei's,  or  others,  who  have  not  seen  or  heard  an  Indian 
charge,  it  cannot  be  described.  It  is  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  bravest.  I  have  not  the  command  of 
words  to  a.ttempt  to  give  any  proper  description  of  it,  and  can 
make  no  better  comparison  (imaginary,  of  course)  than  with 
the  imps  of  hell  let  loose. 

An  effort  was  made  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  retreating 
Indians,  but  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  jaded  condi- 
tion of  our  animals,  together  with  the  fact  that  our  rations 
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were  getting  short,  compelled  Gen.  Sally  to  abandon  the  pur- 
salt,  and  the  command  returned  to  the  corral  on  July  30th, 
It  had  accomplished  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  serenty-two 
miles  in  six  days,  one  of  which  was  occupied  in  the  fight. 

The  march  was  again  taken  up  by  the  whole  command,  and 
at  this  time  it  was  discoyered  that  a  miscalculation  had  been 
made  by  the  commissary  at  Fort  Rice,  so  that  we  had  bat  six 
days'  rations  left.  As  it  was  very  uncertain  when  we  should 
reach  the  Yellowstone  riverj  our  hard  bread  ration  was  re- 
duced one-third,  an^that  of  meat  one-half.  This  insufficiency 
of  food  added  to  our  hard^lps. 

On  the  5th  of  August  we  came  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  the 
Little  Missouri  river.  Gen.  Sully  had  been  told  by  all  the 
guides,  excepting  one,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pasa 
through  this  tract  even  if  we  bad  no  wagons.  To  go  around  it 
v^ould  require  more  days  than  we  had  rations  for.  One  of  the 
-guides,  a  young  Blactfoot,  said  that  a  passage  could  be  made, 
and  it  was  undertaken.  The  character  of  these  lands  Is  well 
known  to-day,  and  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  describe 
them  in  detail.  At  the  time  of  our  descent  into  this  basin  from 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  we  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  body  of  white  men  that  had  ever  seen  it,  not  to  speak  of 
attempting  to  cross  it  Those  who  have  since  travelled  through 
that  wonderfol  tract,  including  probably  some  here  present 
who  have  looked  upon  it  from  the  window  of  a  palace  car,  will 
appreciate  oar  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  the  under- 
taking. 

A  brief  general  description  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
enable  those  who  have  not  seen  these  Bad  Lands,  to  under- 
stand the  difiiculties  smS.  hardships  encountered  in  passing 
through  them.  They  consist  of  a  depression  or  basin,  covering 
an  extent  of  about  forty  miles,  having  an  average  depth  of 
some  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounj^lng  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  buttes  whose  tops  reach  the-level  of  the 
table-lands  surrounding  the  depression.  There  are  many  deep 
and  narrow  canons,  having  no  confirmed  general  direction  and 
forming  a  bewildeiing  labyrinth,  in  which  one  not  familiar 
with  the  country  must  inevitably  soon  be  lost. 

Gen.  Sully  d^cribed  theee  lands  in  very  terse  langnage  as 
"hell  with  the  fires  put  out"  Many  of  the  caEons  had  to  be 
widened  for  the  wagons  and  artillery  to  pass  through  them. 
Immediately  upon  our  entering  the  Bad  Lands,  the  Indiana 
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again  made  their  appearance  and  annoyed  our  advance  from 
the  vantage  ground  offered  by  the  tops  ot  the  Ijuttea,  but  for- 
tunately without  loss  on  our  side,  though  several  of  the  Indians 
were  picked  off. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ijittle  Missouri  river,  which  runs  through 
tiie  Bad  Lands,  dividing  them  about  equally,  wo  found  a  nar- 
row valley  in  which  were  frequent  thickets  and  meadows. 
The  latter  were  covered  with  plentiful  grass,  and  the  water  in 
the  river  was  excellent.  Altogether  this  valley  seemed  to  ua 
a  veritable  paradise,  and  men  and  animals  made  the  most  of  it 
However,  we  were  not  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  the  Indians,  having 
been  reinforced,  becsme  more  bold  and  in  fact,  through  the 
guides,  dared  us  to  fight.  They  confined  th^r  operations  to 
endeavors  to  pick  off  men  who  were  out  grazing  tbeir  horses, 
and  to  stampeding  our  stock.    A  few  horses  were  lost. 

On  our  leaving  the  valley  and  emtering  the  hills  beyond,  the 
Indians  made  an  attack  in  force,  but  with  the  same  results  as 
previously,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  the  advantage  of 
position  on  the  buttes  above  us,  while  we  were  often  in  single 
file,  extending  our  column  for  miles.  The  attacks  continued 
until  we  were  well  out  of  the  hills,  when  the  Indians  suddenly 
disappeared  and  were  not  seen  again.  In  this  fight  it  was 
afterward  learned  from  the  Indians  that  there  were  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  braves.  The  number  of  the  Indians  killed, 
as  was  estinmted,  exceeded  three  hundred,  with  about  seven 
hundred  wounded.  Our  loss  was  nine  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded. 

I  may  venture  the  opinion  here,  that,  if  the  Indians  had 
been  as  well  armed  at  this  time,  or  even  at  the  fight  at  Ta-ha/- 
kouty,  as  were  those  at  the  Custer  fight,  the  result  would  have 
been  aa  disastrous,  and  even  more  terrible;  for  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  emigrant 
train?  If  any  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  miss  being  killed  by 
the  savages,  they  would  certainly  have  perished  by  starvation. 
There  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  succor,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Union,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
there  was  no  place  where  white  men  were  living  within  six 
hundred  miles. 

The  country  between  the  Bad  Lands  and  the  Yellowstone 
was  as  barren  as  that  crossed  east  of  the  Little  Missouri;  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  ease  until  we  reached  the  Yellowstone 
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valley,  on  the  13th  of  August.  It  was  none  too  soon.  Men 
and  animals  were  nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue,  short  rations, 
and  bad  water  or  none.  I  was  so  weak  that,  on  our  last  day's 
march  to  the  river,  I  fell  from  my  horse  twice,  and  such  was 
the  condition  of  many. 

We  learned  at  the  river  that  it  was  fortunate  we  took  the 
short  route  through  the  Bad  Lands ;  for  if  the  command,  taldng 
the  longer  route,  had  been  able  to  reach  the  Braseur  House, 
the  objective  point  of  the  expedition,  on  the  Yellowstone  some 
eighty  miles  above  where  we  struck  it,  we  should  not  have 
found  the  three  steamboats  which  had  been  ordered  to  meet 
us  there.  They  had  been  unable  to  ascend  so  far,  and  indeed 
we  did  not  know,  until  the  day  before  we  arrived  at  the  river, 
whether  the  boats  had  been  able  to  reach  even  the  point  where 
we  struck  it.  These  were  the  first  steamboats  to  ascend  the 
Yellowstone. 

We  were  put  in  good  spirits,  however,  hy  one  of  the  guides 
bringing  to  Gen.  Sully  a  chip  which  he  found  floating  in  the 
river.  Ordinarily  this  small  bit  of  wood  found  floating  in  the 
water  would  have  had  little  significance,  but  to  us  it  meant 
volumes.  Although  not  sufBcient  to  assure  us  that  there  were 
three  steamboats  above  us,  or  any  other  number,  it  was  enough 
to  hang  our  hopes  upon.  A  reconnaissance  by  the  guides  soon 
proved  that  such  hopes  were  not  unfounded.  Two  boats,  the 
Chippewa  Falls  and  Alone  (the  third,  named  Island  City,  hav- 
ing been  sunk  below  Fort  Union),  were  found  two  or  three 
miles  above,  and  they  soon  dropped  down  to  our  camp.  The 
arrival  of  the  boats  was  hailed  with  cheers  and  other  demon- 
stRitions  of  joy,  which  under  other  circumstances  might  have 
appeared  foolish.  We  now  had  plenty  to  eat.  The  poor  horses 
and  mules,  however,  had  to  be  content  with  grass  and  a  very 
little  corn,  as  much  of  the  forage  was  lost  on  the  Island  City, 

Aside  from  the  regular  rations,  the  command  had  all  the 
fresii  meat  it  needed,  and  even  a  surfeit,  for  the  valley  abound- 
ed with  buffaloes,  elks,  and  blacktail  deer.  There  was  also  an 
abundance  of  berries  and  choke  cherries.  The  cherries  were  a 
God-send,  as  they  were  better  than  the  doctor's  prescriptions 
for  dysentery,  which  had  become  prevalent. 

After  several  days'  rest,  the  command  was  transferred  to 
ihe  northwest  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  river  by  the  steam- 
boats, and  the  horses  and  mules  by  swimming.     A  number  of 
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the  mules  were  drowned;  and,  I  regret  to  add,  several  men 
of  the  emigrant  contingent  were  also  drowned  while  swimming 
tifi^T  stock  across  the  river.  At  this  point  we  parted  company 
,  with  the  emigrants,  they  going  up  the  river  and  oor  command 
down. 

We  reached  Fort  Union,  one  of  Chouteau's  trading  posts, 
located  near  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
rivers,  about  the  18th  of  August  There  were  no  troops  at  this 
post,  it  being  garrisoned  by  employees  only.  The  quarters 
were  commodious  and  protected  by  a  stockade.  The  crossing 
of  the  Missouri  river  was  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  Yellowstone,  but  it  was  more  liazardous  to  the 
^limals,  owing  to  the  quicksand.  However,  there  were  no 
casualties.  The  distance  accomplished  since  leaving  Fort  Rice 
was  i60  miles,  and  the  time  consumed  had  been  thirty  days. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  on  our  return  to  Fort 
Eice,  we  began  to  see  buffaloes,  at  first  in  small  groups,  and 
later  in  immeiise  herds  of  countless  numbers.  Buffalo  rumps, 
steaks,  and  tongues,  were  our  regular  diet.  On  one  evening, 
after  going  into  camp,  over  fifty  of  these  animals  were  killed. 
In  one  of  these  hunts.  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  wlio  was  surgeon 
of  the  Eighth  Minnesota,  was  unhorsed  and  severely  gored  by 
a  buffalo  bull.  Indeed,  the  buffalo  herds  were  so  great  that  fre- 
quently the  command  was  corralled  as  a  precaution,  and  on 
one  occasion  our  train  was  sadly  demoralized  by  a  herd  going 
through  it. 

When  one  of  those  vast  herds,  often  num'bering  thousands 
of  animals,  got  started  in  any  given  direction,  nothing  could 
stop  them  except  a  cliff  or  a  river,  and  then  only  after  hundreds 
had  been  killed  by  being  forced  over  the  precipice  or  into  the 
water.  Near  Fort  Berthold,  I  saw  more  buffaloes  than  I  could 
count  lying  dead,  or  dying,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff,  they  hav- 
ing been  forced  over  the  brink  during  a  stampede;  and  at 
another  time  a  sand-bar,  evidently  quicksand,  in  the  Missouri 
river,  was  seen  covered  with  dead  buffaloes,  the  stench  from 
which  was  terrible. 

The  march  down  the  Missouri  valley  was  uneventful,  ex- 
cept that  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Berthold  a  fresh  trail 
was  struck,  indicating  a  large  force  of  Indians  going  northeasl, 
towards  the  British  possessions.  It  was  made,  evidently,  by 
a  part,  at  least,  of  those  with  whom  we  had  fought  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  Missouri,  wlio  liad  crossed  at  this  point.  This  trail 
was  followed  to  the  lime  springs,  and  at  that  point  it  waa 
found  that  a  very  large  camp  had  hut  recently  been  abandoned, 
in  fact,  so  recently  that  the  ashes  of  their  camp  fires  were  not 
cold.  The  camp  had  been  warned  by  their  scouts  of  our  com- 
ing, but  had  concluded  not  to  await  our  arrival.  The  condi- 
tion of  our  animals  did  not  permit  the  command  to  pursue 
them  further. 

At  Fort  Berthold  we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Bee  and 
Mandan  villages.  The  command  reached  Fort  Kice  on  Sep- 
tember 9th.  It  was  there  learned  that  Captain  Fisk's  Idaho 
expedition  {this  is  not  the  train  tiat  accompanied  our  com- 
mand to  the  Yellowstone),  after  leaving  Fort  Rice  with  a  small 
escort  of  troops,  had  been  surrounded  about  two  hundred  miles 
west  from  Fort  Eice  by  Indiana,  and  had  sent  for  assistance. 
Two  hundred  men  from  the  Eighth  Minnesota,  unmounted, 
and  one  hundred  of  the  Secraid  Minnesota  Cavalry,  were  sent 
to  relieve  Capt.  Fisk.  The  two  hundred  men  detailed  from  the 
Eighth  regiment,  on  their  return  from  Capt.  Fisk's  relief,  went 
down  the  Missouri  on  barges  to  St.  Louis,  and  joined  their 
regiment  at  Murfreeeborough,  Tennessee. 

After  a  much  needed  rest  of  four  days  at  Fort  Eice,  the 
Minnesota  brigade  started  September  15th  on  its  return,  our 
route  being  north  of  our  outgoing  trail,  and  comparatively  de- 
void of  interest.  The  command  arrived  at  Fort  Wadsworth! 
on  September  26th.  Companies  B,  C,  D,  and  H,  Second  Minne- 
sota Cavalry,  Major  Eobert  H.  Eose  in  command,  relieved  a 
detachment  of  the  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  Infantry  at  this  fort, 
the  latter  going  with  onr  command  to  Fort  Eidgely  and  thence 
to  Fort  Snelling. 

The  command  left  Fort  Wads.woirth  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  Fort  Eidgely  on  October  8th,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  months  and  two  days.  In  that  time  we  had 
marched  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  had  whipped 
the  aavages  at  an  estimated  loss  to  them  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred killed,  and  many  wounded;  and  had  forever  settled  the 
Indian  question  east  of  the  Missouri  i-iver.  Thus  it  was  madfe 
possible  for  white  immigrants  to  settle  and  develop  a  territory 
equal  in  area  to  the  New  England  states.  It  was  believed  at 
that  time  to  be  almt^t  a  desert,  fit  only  for  Indiana  and  buf- 
faloes; but  now  it  supports  a  large  and  prosperous  population, 
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and  is  cue  of  the  greatest  wheat  and  cattle  producing  regions 
of  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  character  of  the  ofBcers  and  men.  Gen.  Sully  was  an  able 
and  experienced  officer,  having  seen  service  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  south.  He  and  Gen.  Minor  T.  Thomas  were  each  held  in 
high  esteem,  having  the  confidence  of  the  whole  command. 

Thirty-three  years  have  passed  sin(«  the  events  presentedi 
in  this  paper.  Nearly  all  of  the  principal  officers,  many  of  the 
subordinate  officers,  and  many  of  those  who  iiUed  the  humble 
but  necessary  positions  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, are  dead.  Some  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  mar- 
velous changes  which  their  bravery  'and  hardships  made  possi- 
ble. Thtrae  of  us  still  living  see  what  the  most  visionary  never 
dreamed  of,  a  territory,  whiob  at  that  time  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  a  few  hundreds,  now  possessing  several  millions. 

As  a  matter  of  record  of  my  regiment,  and  I  trust  of  general 
interest,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  quote  the  words  of  one  who  haa 
written  its  history,  that  ray  paper  may  thus  include  a  slight 
reference  to  our  later  service  in  the  closing  part  of  the  great 
Civil  War: 

The  Ripbtli  R^ment  was  Corfnoate  In  the  character  of  Its  material; 
tortunate  in  the  harmony  -within;  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  its  service, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  railroad  and  steamship;  fortunate  in  the  wide 
extent  of  the  United  States  it  visited  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense— fro-m 
Fort  Snellinff,  Via  Montana,  Alabama,  Washington,  Fort  Fisher,  and 
sontbweet  North  Carolina,  to  Minnesota  again;  fortunate  tliat  in  the 
last  year  of  the  wac  it  traveled  more  miles  and  saw  a  greater  variety 
of  service  and  cowntry  than  any  other  regiment  in  the  United  States 
army;  fortunate  that  the  end  of  Its  enlistm<>nt  saw  the  end  of  the  Re- 
helllon  and  a  saved  country.  In  a  word,  the  Eighth  Minnesota,  in 
that  wonderful  contest  of  splendfid  organizations  of  men,  thinks  it 
honor  sufficient  to  claim  only  to  be  the  peer  of  Its  fellows. 

And  now,  after  twenty-flve  years,  a  large  part  of  the  regiment  are 
still  citizens  of  Minnesota,  and  are  a  full  average  in  character  and  use- 
fulness of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  where  they  have  since  made  th^r 
Itomes.  When  we  know  how  they  freely  gave  three  of  the  beat  years 
of  their  lives  to  their  country,  and  then,  returning  poor,  went  to  work 
with  a  will  to  secure  an  independent  position  in  civil  life,  and  how 
sturdily,  how  bravely,  they  have  struggled  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  their  way,  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  volunteer  soldier,  and  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  future  of  the  republic. 
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BY  JUDGE  CHARLES  E.  FLAXDEAU- 


The  progress  of  our  country  to  the  i\-estwari3  since  the  union 
of  the  original  thirteen  states  presents  a  great  many  very  in- 
teresting subjects  of  inquiry  and  obseiration,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  effect  of  early  associations  and  character  upon  the 
later  growth  and  development  of  a  people.  We  find  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  American  colonies  the  most  radical  differ- 
ences in  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  both  in  social  and 
religious  methods  of  thought  and  action.  Take  Virginia  and 
the  colonies  to  the  south,  and  we  find  the  peculiarities  of  the 
aristocratic  cavalier  dominating  the  people  up  to  the  date  of 
our  civil  war  in  1861;  while  all  along  the  New  England  coast, 
originally  settled  by  the  Eoundheada,  we  note  the  stern  and 
unbending  qualities  of  the  Puritan  fathers  giving  color  to  law 
and  society,  in  the  highest  degree  antagonistic  to  their  south- 
ern neighbors.  So  persistent,  ingrained  and  unyielding  was 
this  contrariety  of  sentiment  that,  as  we  all  know,  it  produced 
a  final  collision  of  arms,  each  side  putting  the  wrong  on  the 
other,  and  no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over  and  we  have  a  united  country,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  southern 
view  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation ;  I  never  could 
resist  a  good  story,  bit  where  it  may.  You  remember  that  the 
bishops  and  other  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as- 
semble periodically  in  convention  to  settle  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  When  the  war  broke  out,  of  course  there  was  an  in- 
terval during  which  the  nortihem  and  southern  members  did 
not  get  together;  but  when  peace  was  declared  the  first  con- 
vention was  held  iit  some  northern  city,  and  the  bishops  were 
all  very  happy  to  see  a  united  church  once  more.     The  Bishop 

•Read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  tHe  Executive  Council,  April  12,  1HU7. 
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of  Louisiana  was  there,  and,  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
confederacy,  he  was  quite  a  lion.  A  northern  gentleman,  while 
conversing  with  him,  naturally  drifted  into  the  war,  and  said: 
"Bishop,  don't  you  think  this  dreadful  war  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  government  adopted  such  a  course?",  naming 
fiome  policy;  "No,  sir,"  said  the  Bi^op.  "Well  now,  Bi^op, 
don't  you  think  it  might  liave  been  pi-evented  had  such,  a  coui-ee 
been  taken?",  pointing  out  some  other  policy;  "No,  sir,"  said 
the  Biahop,  more  emphatically  than  before.  ''Don't  you  think 
there  was  anything  which  could  have  spared  us  such  a  fratri- 
cidal conflict?"  "Yes,  air,"  said  the  Bishop.  "Do  give  me 
your  views  as  to  what  could  have  averted  su'di  a  calamity."  "I 
frankly  believe,"  eaid  the  Bishop,  "that  if  Plymouth.  Rock  had 
landed  on  the  I*ilgrims,  instead  of  the  Pilgrims  landing  on 
Plymouth  Kock,  there  never  would  have  been  any  trouble 
at  all. 

Environment  exerts  a  most  potent  influence  upon  a  people 
in  the  beginning  of  their  career.  Both  New  England  and  the 
South  began  as  agriculturists,  but  the  more  generous  and 
bountiful  soil  of  the  south  afforded  its  people  an  easier  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  livelihood  than  the  barren  soil  and  inhospita- 
ble climate  of  the  New  England  colonies.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  both  adopted  the  aid  of  slaves  in  the  conduct  of  their 
pursuits,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  their  assistance  was 
not  profitable  in  the  north,  while  it  could  be  utilized  to  great 
advantage  in  the  south;  so  that  it  gradually  became  extinct  in 
one  section,  while  it  flourished  and  increased  in  the  other. 
The  greater  facilities  for  enrichment  in  the  south  by  agricul- 
ture tended  to  the  enlargement  of  estates  and  a  prodigality  of 
expenditure  and  luxurious  living,  while  the  farmers  of  the 
north  found  themselves  forced  to  the  exercise  of  great  economy, 
frugality,  and  extraordinarj'  industry,  to  acquire  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  and  this  condition  of  things  drove  them  to  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  waa 
the  niggardly  return  that  nature  made  to  their  labors  on  the 
fann  that  stimulated  their  ingenuity  and  turned  their  efforts 
into  the  channels  of  invention  and  the  creation  of  mechanical 
devices  with  which  to  supplement  the  natural  sources  of  sub- 
sistence. When  I  bear  the  world  extolling  the  New  England 
virtues  of  thrift,  economy,  morality,  and  the  love  of  an  orderly 
and  sober  existence,  while  I  acknowledge  it  all  and  join  in  the 
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general  voice  of  praise,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  environment  had 
much  to  do  witii  it,  and  that  had  the  lot  of  the  same  people 
been  cast  where  the  surroundings  had  been  less  rigorous,  the 
world  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  beneficent  example.  I 
regard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  that  its  settlement  should  bare  commenced  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  for  bad  it  begun  in  the  bountiful  lands  of  the 
west,  and  our  countrymen  been  deprived  of  the  restraining 
influences  of  the  east,  there  is  no  telling  what  kind  of  a  people 
we  would  have  been.  Take  California  as  an  example  of  a  coun- 
try that  gave  everybody  a  chance  to  grow  rich  at  a  jump;  and, 
judging  by  its  present  standard  of  social  morality,  we  can  well 
conceive  what  it  would  have  been,  bad  it  not  been  lai^ely  popu- 
lated from  New  England.  I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who 
said  that  if  you  plant  a  New  England  deacon  in  Texas,  you  will 
find  him  in  about  a  year  with  a  game  chicken  under  his  arm, 
nding  a  mule  on  Sunday  to  a  cock  fight.  Environment  is  a 
very  strong  force  in  human  affairs. 

The  Northwest  Tekkitoky. 
We  all  remember  that  Virginia,  in  1784,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  vast  tract  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  She  acquired  this  territory  under  a 
royal  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company,  made  in  1619.  It  was 
known  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States  as  the  Northwest 
Territory.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat  curious  fea- 
ture of  this  cession,  that,  although  Virginia  did  not  make  it  a 
positive  condition  of  the  grant  that  the  land  should  be  forever 
dedicated  to  freedom,  yet  she  was  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  its  government,  which  provided,  "There  shall  be  nei- 
ther slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said  territory,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  And  for  twenty  years  after  the 
grant,  Virginia  statesmen  took  the  lead  in  resisting  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  slavery  into  the  territory.  Virginia  waa 
then  a  slave  state,  and  its  leading  products  were  mainly  depend- 
ent upon  slave  labor  for  their  success.  There  was  not  a  time, 
from  the  date  of  this  magnificent  gift  to  the  Union  down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  when  %'irginia  would 
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not  have  fought  the  world  in  defense  of  her  peculiar  Institution  j 
and  yet  we  find  her  great,  far-seeing  and  patriotic  statesmen 
fully  imbued  with  the  knowledge  that,  having  inherited  the 
evil  and  finding  it  too  intimately  interwoven  with  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  people  to  be  ^laken  off,  they  were  de- 
termined to  prevent  its  Infliction  upon  future  generations.  For 
this  wisti  provision  and  conscientious  action,  the  West  is  under 
boundless  obligations  to  the  fathers  of  Virginia. 

The  Eka  of  the  Ftte  Tbade. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Northwest  concession,  or  even  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
which  I  will  mention  hereafter,  I  must  speak  of  the  commerce 
with  the  Indians  that  was  carried  on  in  these  regions  long  be- 
fore our  Eevoiutionary  War,  by  the  great  fur  companies,  by 
means  of  their  coureurs  des  hois  and  vot/ageurs.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  French  traders  was  at  Montreal,  and  they  pushed 
their  adventurous  commerce  westward  through  the  lake  region 
and  Canada.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  kept  abreast, 
and  sometimes  in  advance,  of  them.  They  found  their  first 
formidable  rivals  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  chartered  by 
Charles  the  Second  in  1670.  This  company  occupied  all  the 
country  about  Hudson  bay  and  west,  often  extending  far  to  the 
south.  In  1762  the  French  lost  possession  of  Canada,  which 
left  the  Indian  trade  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
British;  but,  except  that  carried  on  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, it  rapidly  declined  in  extent  and  importance.  The  In- 
dians did  not  like  the  British  as  they  had  liked  the  French,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  old  voyageurs  and  cmireurs  des  bois  tools 
service  generally  with  the  British  that  the  trade  revived,  .and 
in  1766  began  to  resume  its  old  channels.  But  rivalries  sprang 
up  among  the  traders  and  produced  ruinous  collisions  and 
scenes  of  disorder,  which  much  imperiled  the  success  of  the 
trade. 

To  remedy  this,  in  1783  the  principal  merchants  of  Montreal 
formed  a  partnership;  and  in  17S7  they  amalgamated  with  the 
rival  company,  and  thus  formed  the  celebrated  Northwest 
Company.  This  company  flourished  for  a  long  time  and 
penetrated  as  far  north  and  west  as  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Atha- 
basca and  Great  Slave  lake.  The  operations  of  the  Northwest 
Company  were  managed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  its  chief 
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men  took  oo  the  airs  and  importance  of  feudal  lords.  They 
were  principally  Scotchmen:  the  McTaviah^,  the  McGiUivraye, 
the  McKenzies,  the  Probishera,  and  many  others  whose  names 
still  exist  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 

This  company  was  followed  by  the  Mackinaw  Company  in 
1794.  While  the  Northwesters  occupied  the  more  northern 
regions,  the  Mackinaws  pushed  down  hy  Green  bay,  Fox  river, 
and  the  Wisconsin,  towards  the  Mississippi.  The  United 
States,  seeing  this  foreign  invasion  of  its  territory,  in  1796  sent 
out  agents  to  establish  rival  posts  to  prevent  this  trade  fram 
being  diverted  from  its  own  citizens;  and  from  this  time  the 
Americans  took  quite  an  active  part  in  the  fur  trade. 

But  the  most  important  movement  on  our  part  was  when 
Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  native  of  Germany  but  an  American 
citizen,  embarked  in  the  business  in  1807.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  successful  operations,  he  incorporated  the  American  Pur 
Company  in  1809.  He  afterwards,  and  in  1811,  in  conjunction 
with  members  of  the  Northwest  Company,  purchased  the 
Mackinaw  Company  and  merged  that  and  the  American  Fur 
Company  into  a  new  one  called  the  Southwest  Company.  Then 
came  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  British  trading  for  furs  in  American  territory. 

In  1792  the  Eussians  went  into  Alaska  and  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  fur  trade,  and  held  it  until  our  purchase  of  it 
in  1867. 

Mr.  Astor  pushed  his  trade  by  land  across  the  continent, 
and  by  sea  along  the  Pacific  coast,  founding  the  town  of  Asto- 
ria, at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  which  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812. 

This  occupation  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  left  very  little  impression  upon  its  future 
population,  but  it  formed  a  most  interesting  epoch  in  its  hiS' 
tory,  and  has  been  very  appropriately  called  by  one  of  Minne- 
sota's first  historians,  "the  heroic  age  of  American  commerce." 

1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  old  voyageurs.  Many  of  them 
and  their  descendants  were  in  the  Northwest  when  I  first  set- 
tled in  it.  They  were  mostly  Scotchmen,  Canadian  Frenchmen, 
and  half-breeds.  It  was  usual  to  fit  out  a  crew  with  boats  and 
a  eai^o  in  the  spring,  and  to  send  them  off  on  expeditions  to 
exchange  their  goods  for  fura,  not  expecting  to  see  them  on 
hear  from  them  again  for  a  whole  year.     When  after  this  long' 
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absence  they  returned  with  their  rich  load  of  flue  furs,  they 
were  absolutely  sure  to  aceoiint  for  every  dollar  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  them.  There  was  a  devotion  to  duty  and  a  fidelity 
to  their  employers  displayed  by  these  men  that  amounted  to 
heroism  and  chiyalry.  To  risk  their  lives  in  the  defense  or  pro- 
tection of  their  employers'  property,  and  frequently  to  die  in 
suet  cause,  was  deemed  by  these  loyal  men  as  simply  a  part  of 
their  daily  duty.  Defalcations  or  embezzlements  were  utterly 
unknown  among  them.  A  braver,  hardier,  truer  race  of  men 
was  never  tnown  in  any  land. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  this  romantic  and 
adventurous  period  is  found  in  Washington  Irving's  delightful 
story  of  "Astoria."  He  also  notices  what  has  often  been  forced 
upon  my  observation,  that  the  environments  of  men  produce 
very  striking  differences  even  in  their  physical  conformation. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  are  meat  eaters  and 
formerly  lived,  as  you  may  say,  at  the  tail  of  the  buffalo,  whose 
means  of  locomotion  is  the  horse,  are  a  tall,  thin,  muscular 
race;  whUe  the  Chippewas,  living  in  the  same  climate,  only  a 
short  distance  away,  but  who  occupy  a  water  country,  travel- 
ing in  canoes,  and  living  principally  on  fish,  are  a  soft,  fat  peo- 
ple.    There  is  an  old  adage  that  says:  "We  are  what  we  eat." 

Irving  says  of  the  fish-eating  tribes  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

TLe  effect  of  different  modes  of  life  upon  the  imman  frame  and 
bnman  character  is  strikingly  instanced  in  the  contrast  between  the 
hnnting  Indians  of  tlie  prairies  and  the  piscatory  Indians  of  the  sea 
coast.  The  former,  continually  on  horseback  scouring  the  plains,  gain- 
ing their  food  by  hardy  exercise,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  fiesb,  are 
generally  tali,  sinewy,  meagre,  but  well  foimcd,  and  of  bold  and  fierce 
deportment;  the  latter,  lounging  about  the  river  baufes,  or  squatting 
and  curved  op  in  their  canoes,  are  generally  low  in  stature,  ill  shaped, 
with  crooked  legs,  thick  ankles,  and  broad  flat  feet.  They  are  inferior 
also  in  mnscnlar  power  and  activity,  and  iu  game  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance, to  their  hard-riding  brethren  of  tbe  prairies. 

To  return  now  to  the  Northwest  Territory:  out  of  this 
grant  have  been  created  the  five  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  besides  a  considerable  part 
of  Minnesota.  Nowhere  in  the  progress  of  our  Union  has  the 
original  material  of  which  states  have  been  made  been  more  in- 
fluential in  controlling  their  future  than  in  the  states  carved 
out  of  this  territory.     We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  all 
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thu  soutkem  states  there  was  a  Jarge  element  of  whites  who 
were  landless  and  Ihing  by  renting,  or  who  squatted  on  the 
land  of  others.  ITiese  people  were  generally  tnown  as  "pooE 
white  trash."  They  despised  the  slayes,  and  the  negroes  enter- 
tained for  them  the  most  profound  contempt.  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  lying  south  of  the  Ohio,  abounded  with 
them.  Xothing  was  more  natural  than  that  tliey  should  seeh 
the  cheap  goTernment  lands  north  of  the  Ohio.  They  ponrett 
acrtes  the  river  and  settled  all  the  southern  portions  of  what 
afterward  became  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  I  suppose  there 
never  was  a  more  ignorant,  lazy,  and  unambitious  people  found 
in  any  country.  Tliey  soon,  however,  b^an  to  better  their  con- 
dition in  a  material  point  of  view;  but  they  resisted  all  intel- 
lectual and  social  advancement  for  many  years,  and  until  it 
was  forced  upon  them  by  that  great  civilizer,  the  locomotive. 
To  this  day  their  architecture  and  general  surroundings  bear 
witness  to  the  low  standard  of  their  origin.  We  have  only  to 
recall  the  epithet  that  was  so  long  applied  to  southern  Illinois, 
"Egypt,"  to  be  fully  convinced  that  you  can't  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,  as  the  old  proverb  goes. 

While  this  immigration  was  flowing  into  the  south  end  of 
the  great  Northwest  Territory,  another  channel  was  opened 
into  the  northern  end  to  a  far  different  class  of  people.  The 
chain  of  great  laltes  covered  the  entire  northern  boundary,  and 
afforded  a  highway  for  the  ingress  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  soon  made  a  lodg* 
ment  all  along  the  northern  line  and  peopled  it  with  great 
rapiditj'.  It  also  caught  the  better  class  of  immigrants  from 
the  north,  of  Europe,  as  it  is  well  known  that  people  migrate 
along  the  climatic  lines  that  they  have  been  accustomed  t». 
The  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  these  immigrants  soon  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  great  cities,  the  establishment  of  im- 
portant  commerciai  interests,  and  a  general  prosperity  whicl\ 
has  continued  with  mar^^elous  expansion  until  the  present  day, 
proving  my  assertion  that  initial  influences  are  potent  in  shap- 
ing after  results. 

Now  that  all  the  objectionable  features  of  our  early  popu. 
lation  in  these  regions  have  yielded  to  the  grand  march  o! 
civilization,  we  may  refer  to  them  as  facts  with  which  to  prove 
a  theoiy,  without  being  considered  invidious  or  unkind. 
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Tbb  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Another  vast  source  of  raw  material  for  building  statf«  waa 
found  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  we  made  from  France 
in  1803.  The  French  had  a  settlement  at  New  Orleans  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  as  with  all  rights  arising 
from  such  coastwise  settlements,  they  claimed  everything  he- 
jond;  and  it  turned  out,  in  the  end,  fortunate  for  us  that  they 
did.  The  country  north  and  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  was  at  that  time  a  terra  incognita.  It  had  neven 
been  explored,"  and,  like  all  such  unknown  quantities,  was  not 
valued  very  highly.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul 
of  the  Republic  of  Prance,  being  very  hsud  up  and  wanting 
money  to  carry  on  his  wars,  was  induced  to  se31  us  Louisiana 
for  60,000,000  francs,  or  about  $12,000,000;  and  we  assumed 
other  obligations  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  francs-  The 
sale  was  perfected  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1803,  by  treaty 
made  at  Paris.  We  at  once  took  possessiMi,  and  out  of  this 
almost  boundless  expanse  of  territory  we  have  suecessivelj 
erected  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  a 
large  part  of  Minnesota,  part  of  Kansas,  all  of  Nebraska,  both 
the  Dakotaa,  Montana,  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and 
have  laid  claim  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  What 
composes  Or^on,  Washington  and  Idaho,  was  not  really  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  but  was  acquired  by  right  of  settlement, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  states  nothing  out  of  the  cus- 
tomary order  occurred  until  the  act  was  passed  fey  Congress  on 
March  6th,  1820,  to  authorize  Missouri  to  form  a  state  govern- 
ment. At  this  time  public  sentiment  had  be^i  worked  up  in 
the  NorUi  to  the  point  of  cheeking  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  a  clause  was  put  into  this  act  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Ijouisiana  Purchase  lying'  north  of  the 
latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes.  This  was 
near  the  south  boundary  line  of  Missouri,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  was  to  prevent  slavery  from  gaining  a  footing 
north  of  that  line,  Missouri  having  been  largely  settled  from 
Kentucky  and  other  southern  states,  slavery  was  a  fixed  insti- 
tution there,  and  Congress  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  it 
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Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Immigration  continued  to  flow  into  these  new  regions  with- 
out creating  any  unusual  sensation,  until  the  year  1854,  when 
tlie  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  had  gained  sufficient 
population  to  justify  its  having  a  territorial  g-ovemmeut,  and 
an  act  was  introduced  into  Congress  to  create  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  At  this  time  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  was  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  and  was  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  be- 
come president.  To  conciliate  the  South,  he  inserted  into  the  . 
act  a  clause  repealing  the  prohibition  of  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery which  was  contained  in  the  Missouri  act,  and  which  had 
been  in  force  for  thirty-four  years,  and,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  injected  a  little  stump  speech  into  the  act  in  explanation 
of  the  repeal,  which  measure  became  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  settlement  of  the  West,  in  the  politics  of  the  whole  country, 
and  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  I  feel  justified  in  re- 
peating it.  After  the  clause  of  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri act,  the  purpose  of  the  repeal  was  declared  as  follows: 

It  being  the  true  intent  and  meamng  of  this  act  not  to  l^lslate 
slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  free  to  form  anti  regulate  their  domestic  rela- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  doctrine  was  known  as  "Squatter  Sovereignty;"  and 
if  any  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  excitement  it  cre- 
ated throughout  the  country,  you  must  regard  the  recent  cam- 
paign about  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  as  mere  child's 
play  in  comparison.  A  regular  old-fashioned  abolitionist  was 
as  a  tornado  to  a  zephyr  when  contrasted  with  any  form  of 
modern  politician;  and,  with  "Bleeding  Kansas"  for  his  war- 
cry,  he  was  irresistible. 

This  repeal  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise" deeply  stirred  the  antislavery  people  of  the  country,  and 
they  determined  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  never  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  slave  states.  They  immediately 
commenced  a  forced  and  unnatural  emigration,  designed  to 
outnumber  that  from  the  slave  states.  Beecher  declared  that 
rifles  were  far  more  efBcacious  than  bibles  in  the  settlement  of 
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Kansas,  and  the  most  intense  excitement  preyailed.  The  con- 
tending factions  were  known  as  the  Abolitionists  and  the  Bor- 
der Ruffians,  the  latter  largely  from  Missouri.  Numei-ous  con- 
flicts occurred  with  fatal  results.  Several  constitutions  were 
framed,  and  Kansas  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
January  29th,  1861,  as  a  free  state.  During  this  conflict, 
cranks  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  flocked  to  Kansas  in  such 
nurabera  as  to  distinctly  impress  upon  its  inhabitants  their 
singular  eccentricities,  which  have  clung  to  them  ever  since. 
If  you  want  to  raise  a  crop  of  isms,  no  matter  how  absurd  or 
unheard  of,  plant  your  seed  in  Kansas  and  your  yield  is  sure. 
Generations  will  have  to  succeed  each  other  before  the  kinks 
can  be  straightened  out  of  Kansas.  I  simply  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance in  support  o-f  my  theory  of  the  ^ect  of  early  impres- 
sions. Ttere  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman  from  a  bad  start;  and  our  country  will 
hare  occasion  for  rejoicing  if  it  eradicates  within  that  time 
some  of  the  tares  that  took  root  in  Kansas  soil  when  in  its 
formatiTe  conditon,  Kansas  adopted  for  its  coat  of  arms  the 
lofty  l^end,  "Ad  astra  per  aspera,"  and  it  has  been  star-gazing 
and  rain  bow -chasing  ever  since.  Mr.  Douglas  never  attained 
his  ambition. 

The  Pont  Espebsb. 

California  came  into  the  Union  in  1850  as  one  of  the  fruits 

of  the  war  with  Mexico.  As  we  all  know,  her  settlement  was 
immensely  accelerated  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  she  became 
of  great  importance  in  many  ways  long  before  there  was  any 
means  of  communication  between  her  and  the  other  states, 
except  by  slowly  erasing  a  continent  by  land  or  going  around 
one  by  sea.  The  time  occupied  in  the  long  and  tedious  meth- 
ods of  transportation  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  people 
at  both  ends  of  the  route;  and,  like  true  Americans,  they  de- 
termined to  remedy  the  evil,  cost  what  it  would.  Out  of  this 
decision  sprang  one  of  the  most  daring  and  adventurous  under- 
takings ever  conceived  or  executed  by  any  people  in  any  coun- 
try. It  was  a  scheme  to  carry  some  of  the  mails  and  light  and 
valuable  express  matter  from  the  Missouri  river  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles, 
by  means  of  ponit-s  ridden  by  young  men  for  distances  of  sev- 
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enty-flve  to  one  hundred  miles,  with  great  rap!dit;r,  making 
changes  every  forty  miles. 

The  route  lay  through  an  uninhabited  country,  over  vast 
plains  and  mountain  ranges  infested  by  tlie  most  warlike  and 
hostile  savages  on  the  North  American  continent.  Who  could 
be  expected  to  undertake  such  serrice?  The  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  Senator  Gwin,  of  California,  Alexander  Majors,  and 
Daniel  E.  Phelps,  but  was  very  generally  laughed  at  by  the 
most  experit;nced  plainsmen  and  mountaineers,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  them  to  be  foolhardy  and  impossible.  They  pre- 
dicted that  the  riders  would  all  be  killed  and  scalpe^  before 
the  first  trip  could  be  made;  but  Western  enterprise  was  not 
frightened  by  the  croakers,  and  the  plan  was  adopted.  Six 
hundred  Texas  bronchos  were  purchased,  artations  built,  and 
seventy-flve  riders  engaged.  A  hundred  and  twenty-fire  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  were  the  average  wages 
paid. 

The  first  pony  rider  started  on  his  trip  from  St.  Joseph,  in 
Missouri,  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1860,  and  by  riding  night 
and  day,  with  only  two  minutes  for  pony  changes  and  refresh- 
ments OF  for  changes  to  successive  riders,  Sacramento,  at  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  was  reached  in  ten  days.  The 
rate  charged  was  |5  per  ounce  for  the  full  distance,  each  rider 
carrying  about  ten  pounds.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hoar  that  the  pony  started  from  St.  Joseph,  another  started 
from  Sacramento;  and  this  continued  two  years  without  other 
interruption  than  the  occasional  killing  of  a  rider  by  the  In- 
dians, In  June,  1862,  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  went 
into  operation,  and  the  Pony  Express  yielded  to  its  only  con- 
queror, electricity. 

The  venture  was  a  profitable  one  to  its  projectors,  and  sat- 
isfied tbe  hungering  of  the  people  for  news  at  the  points  so  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  immensely  facilitated  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

The  first  pony  carried  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  congratulatory  message  to  the  Governor  of  California. 
Colonel  Cody,  now  so  well  known  as  "Bnffalo  Bill,"  then  a 
stripling,  and  Mr.  Robert  Haslam,  long  and  now  a  r^ident  of 
Chicago,  known  as  "Pony  Bob,"  were  two  of  the  most  daring 
and  trusted  riders  engaged  in  the  enterprise.     Both  of  these 
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gentlemen  are  numbered  among  my  esteemed  friends,  Tbs 
best  time  made  was  when  the  last  message  of  President  Bu- 
chanan reached  Sacramento  in  eight  and  one-half  days  from 
Washington, — an  immense  gain  over  the  first  overland  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor,  which  was  eleven  months  in  cross- 
ing the  continent.  A  talk  about  the  settlement  of  the  west 
without  a  mention  of  the  Pony  Express  would  be  very  incom- 
plete. 

In  1864  I  resided  at  Oaraon  City,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  on  the  route  of  the  Overland  Stages, 
and  although  the  Pony  Express  had  been  taken  off  for  two 
years,  the  idea  was  kept  up,  but  in  a  different  way.  T^e  mail 
was  carried  by  the  stages,  but  the  stage  that  was  expected  to 
get  the  mail  to  San  Francisco  on  steamer  day,  which  was  the 
day  the  steamer  was  to  leave  for  the  Isthmus,  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  pony,  who  kept  about  two  hours  behind,  to  pick  up 
the  letters  which  had  not  been  in  readiness  for  the  stage.  The 
pony  always  arrived  in  time  for  the  sailing  of  the  steamer. 

The  Wells-Fargo  Company  had  at  a  very  early  day  estab- 
lished express  lines  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  became 
a  habit  of  the  mi(;^rs  to  have  all  their  letters  addressi^  to  them 
at  the  express  office.  The  habit  of  calling  at  the  express  office 
instead  of  the  post-office  for  letters  became  so  general  that  the 
company  always  kept  hung  on  the  wall  an  alphabetical  list  of 
names  of  all  persons  for  whom  there  were  letters.  This  cus- 
tom grew  into  one  which  was  very  convenient  for  the  minera, 
and  very  profitable  for  the, company.  It  would  buy  stamped 
envelopes  at  the  post-office  for  $Z  a  hundred  in  greeobacks, 
and  stamp  on  them  a  notice  that  the  company  would  deliver 
them  at  any  point  on  the  coast  reached  by  it-s  lines,  and  sell 
them  for  $10  a  hundred  in  gold,  and  would  deliver  any  letter 
contained  in  one  exactly  as  if  it  was  an  express  package.  As 
gold  was  worth  three  to  one  in  greenbacks  for  many  years  all 
over  the  coast,  the  scheme  was  a  veiy  profitable  one  to  the 
company;  but  the  miners  all  preferred  it,  and  nearly  all  the 
mail  was  carried  in  that  way. 

There  was  one  rather  curious  feature  about  Nevada  during 
my  residence  in  the  territory,  which  operated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Wells-Pargo  Company.  It  cost  so  much  to  get  a  safe 
over  the  mountains  that  there  was  scarcely  one  in  the  country 
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except  those  belonging  to  this  express  company,  and  the  con- 
dition of  society  was  so  disorderly  that  no  one  dai'ed  to  keep 
any  money  on  his  premises;  so  all  the  receipts  of  the  day  found 
their  way  to  these  strong  boxes  for  safe  keeping,  and  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  became  the  bankers  for  the  whole  community, 
held  all  the  deposits,  sold  all  the  exchange,  and  handled  all  the 
money  of  the  country. 

In  the  entire  settlement  of  our  countiy  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  not  excepting  California,  there  never  was  a  more 
desperately  bad  aggregation  of  people  than  were  attracted  to 
Nevada  on  the  discovery  of  the  Washoe  sDver  mines.  The  find 
was  immense,  and  as  the  distance  across  the  Sierras,  which 
divided  Nevada  from  California,  was  only  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  the  entire  floating,  disreputable  population  of  Cali- 
fornia poured  over  the  mountains  and  filled  Nevada  with  des- 
peradoes of  every  type.  In  Carson  and  Virginia  City  we  had 
murders  daily,  interspersed  with  shooting  encounte"^,  stage 
robberies,  and  every  kind  and  character  of  criminality.  As  we 
expressed  it  in  those  days,  we  had  a  man  for  breakfast  every 
morning. 

But  there  was  a  relish  of  salvation  even  in  that  community. 
There  were  some  churches,  among  which  was  a  x^rj  weak  at- 
tempt at  an  Episcopal  church,  I  had  the  honor,  with  four  En- 
glishmen, to  be  a  vestryman  of  that  ecclesiastical  body.  It 
held  its  services  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  building, 
which  room  was  situated  over  the  biggest  saloon  and  gambling 
house  in  the  territory.  The  services  were  accompanied  by  a 
rattling  of  roulette  tables,  a  clicking  of  billiard  balls,  and  a 
fusillade  of  popping  champagne  corks;  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment,  under  coercion  from  his  wife,  usually  at- 
tended, and  put  into  the  plate  a  five  or  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 
The  sessions  of  the  vestry  were  always  held  in  the  saloon,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  question  of  raising  the  salary  of  the 
rector  was  before  the  board,  we  all  felt  so  rich  from  the  influ- 
ence of  onr  environments,  that  we  reached  the  desired  result  by 
simply  chipping  in  the  amount  necessary  ourselves.  Whether 
this  generosity  of  the  vestrymen  was  ever  .reimbursed  by  provi- 
dential luck  at  the  faro  bank,  I  never  inquired,  but  as  a  general 
thing  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  comes  hack  through  some 
channel. 
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How  WB  GOT  Oregon,  "Washington  and  Idaho. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  United  States  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  Marcus  Whitman,  an  American  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river,  for  the  title  to  and 
poBsession  of  the  present  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho. 

It  became  known  in  the  eastern  states  in  1835,  that  mis- 
sionary work  could  he  profitably  bestowed  upon  the  Indians  in- 
habiting the  valley  of  the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
this  work  was  accepted  by  Marcus  Whitman,  a  young  doctor, 
living  in  western  New  York;  and  in  the  summer  of  1836,  Dr. 
Whitman  and  his  wife,  Henry  Spaulding  and  Ills  wife,  and 
Henry  W.  Gray,  made  their  way  across  the  continent  to  the 
Oregon  country.  In  the  course  of  their  very  arduous  joamey 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Gocliy  mountains  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1836,  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  beheld  the  prom- 
ised land  beyond  the  western  divide,  toward  which  they  were 
laboriously  wending  their  way.  They  raised  the  American 
flag,  knelt  down  before  it,  and  solemnly  took  possession  of  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  United  States 
of  America, 

At  this  time  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains 
was  utterly  unknown  to  our  people,  except  such  information 
as  we  had  obtained  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of 
1804  and  that  of  Capt.  Bonneville  in  1832,  and  such  as  we  got 
through  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  English  newspa- 
pera,  which  was  intentionally  deceptive,  as  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  repi-esent  it  as  an  uninhabitable  wilderness,  fit  only 
for  hunters  and  trappers.  It  was  not  until  1843,  seven  years 
after  Whitman's  journey,  that  John  C.  Fremont,  with  an  escort 
of  United  States  troops,  crossed  this  great  continental  barrier, 
and  descended  the  western  slope  through  the  South  Pass;  and 
he  gained  the  name  of  the  "Pathflndei-"  by  these  explorations. 

The  tableau  presented  by  this  little  band  of  Christian  wan- 
derers, alone  in  the_  center  of  a  vast  continent,  thousands  of 
miles  from  any  man,  save  savages  ready  to  destroy  them,  clus- 
tered around  the  flag  of  their  country  on  its  natal  day,  taking 
possession  of  an  empire  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  inhabit- 
ancy, is  not  only  intensely  romantic  but  partakes  of  the  heroic 
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and  the  sublime.  It  was  worthy  of  being  the  initial  point  in 
the  vast  emigration  which  followed,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
the  grand  fresco  by  Leutze,  which  adorns  a  panel  in  our  na- 
tional capitol,  bearing  the  legend,  "Westward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way." 

Whitman  persisted  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  own 
party,  and  the  almost  peremptory  orders  of  the  traders  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  occupied  the  country,  in  taking 
through  with  him  his  canvas-covered  wagon.  It  had  broken 
down  many  times,  but  he  resurrected  it  on  two  wheels,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  through  the  mountains,  although  he  had 
to  drag  it  by  hand  a  great  part  of  the  way.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  passage  of  the  mountains  by  a 
wagon  would  prove  a  great  factor  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
country,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  true  prophet  in  so 
thinking. 

At  this  time  the  boundary  line  between  our  country  and  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north  had  not  been  established,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  joint  occupation  in  theory,  but  an  actual 
possession  by  the  British  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
of  the  country  which  now  comprises  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho. 

The  little  missionary  party  traversed  the  continent  in  safety, 
and  on  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  at  Waiilatpu,  four 
miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Walla  Walla,  Mr.  Whitman 
established  his  home  among  the  Oaynse  Indians,  while  Spauld- 
ing  and  Ms  wife  proceeded  up  the  Snake  river  to  Lapwai,  and 
settled  among  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians. 

In  the  fall  of  1842,  Dr.  Whitman  was  called  to  visit  a  patient 
at  the  Hudson  Bay  trading  post  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and 
while  at  dinner  with  the  traders  a  guide  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  British  settlers  from  the  Saskatchewan  country, 
to  the  north,  who  were  entering  Oregon  to  seize  it  for  Great 
Britain.  On  hearing  this  news,  a  young  priest  instantly  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  offered  the  toast,  "Here's  to  Oregon ;  she  is 
ours  now,  and  the  United  States  may  whistle  for  her,"  Dr. 
Whitman  heard  this  statement  with  much 'alarm,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  threatened  loss  of  this  beautiful  countrj'  to  our 
government,  and  of  the  destniction  of  his  mission.  He  imme- 
diately announced  to  his  people  that  he  would  start  at  once 
for  Washington,  to  inform  the  government  of  the  impending 
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danger.  All  entreaties  to  prevent  his  departure  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  next  morning  he  mounted  his  horse  and  de- 
parted just  as  winter  was  setting  in.  He  took  with  him  a 
young  white  man  named  Lovejoy,  and  an  Indian.  Captain 
Grant,  an  English  officer  in  command  of  Fort  Hall,  in  what  ia 
now  southern  Idaho,  attempted  to  stop  him,  but  he  pushed  on. 
On  the  8rd  of  January,  1843,  after  suffering  the  most  terrible 
hardships,  they  reached  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  river; 
Whitman's  hands  and  feet  were  frozeu.  bat  he  was  undaunted 
in  spirit.  Here  he  left  Lovejoy  and  the  Indian,  who  were  ex- 
hausted, and  pushed  on  to  Washington.  He  met  many  Ameri- 
cans who  were  then  pouring  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
told  them  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  Oregon  country. 
Lovejoy  scattered  hsindbills  setting  forth  the  same  facts,  and 
inviting  emigration  to  that  region. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1843,  Whitman  reached  Washington, 
having  been  on  the  road  just  five  months,  and  having  travelled 
four  thousand  miles,  three  thousand  of  which  he  made  on  horse- 
back. He  called  on  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  found  him  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  to 
exchange  our  claim  to  the  Oregon  territory  for  a  cod  fishery, 
and  could  not  interest  him  in  his  purpose.  He  then  saw  John 
Tyler,  the  President,  who  listened  to  him,  but  insisted  that 
Oregon  could  not  be  saved  to  the  United  States,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  settle  it  from  the  east,  as  wagons  Could  not  cross 
the  mountains.  At  this  point  appeared  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  Whitman  in  insisting  on  taking  his  wagon  over  the  moun- 
tains. He  informed  the  President  that  he  had  removed  that 
objection  seven  years  ago  and  had  taken  a  wagon  over  the 
mountains,  which  wagon  was  then  at  his  home  on  the  Colum- 
bia, and  that  such  other  difficulties  ii«  existed  could  easily  be 
overcome.  The  President  answered,  "If  yon  can  show  the  ac- 
cessibility of  Oregon,  and  that  the  mountains  can  be  crossed 
by  wagons,  I  wiU  see  that  the  land  is  not  given  to  Great  Brit- 
ain," Whitman  had  gained  his  point.  In  a  week  he  was  on 
his  way  west,  and  that  summer  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first 
wagon  train  that  ever  crossed  the  Bocky  mountains.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  wagons,  manned  by  one  thousand  de- 
termined, adventurous  and  patriotic  American  citizens,  drawn 
by  nearly  three  thousand  horses  and  oxen.  The  train  reached 
the  Walla  Walla  valley  safely  in  September,  1843,  and  saved 
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what  is  now  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  the  treaty  of  July  17th,  1846,  with  Great 
Britain,  fixed  the  northern  boundary  line  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

This  adjustment  of  the  boundary  was  almost  entirely  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  American  settlements  extended  well  up 
to  that  line,  which  settlements  were  the  result  of  the  indomita- 
ble pluck  and  pariotism  of  Marcus  Whitman.  If  you  consult 
the  maps  published  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  you 
will  find  that  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  are  all  repre- 
sented as  lying  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  their  acquisition  by  the  United  States  being  based 
upon  "prior  settlement."  The  fact  is  that  none  of  the  territory 
embraced  within  either  of  these  three  states  ever  belonged  to 
France,  or  fell  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  France  never 
claimed  any  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  true  that, 
while  the  bounda^  line  was  under  discussion  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  we  based  part  of  our  claim  to  Oregon  on  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  but  the  true  grounds  of  our  title  were: 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Captain  Gray, 
of  the  American  ship  Columbia,  in  1792,  who  named  thie  river 
after  his  ^ip;  which  discovery,  according  to  the  then  prevail- 
ing law,  gave  the  nation  of  the  discoverer  all  the  territory  em- 
braced within  the  basin  of  the  river  to  its  source,  and  to  tue 
source  of  ail  its  tributaries; 

2.  The  discoveries  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  and 
1806; 

3.  Those  of  Astor  in  1811; 

4.  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1819,  known  as  the  treaty  of  "Amity,  Settlement, 
and  Limits,"  under  which  the  claim  was  made,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  that  Spain  surrendered  to  us  all  her  remaining  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  North  America;  and 

5.  The  right  of  prior  settlement  induced  by  Marcus  Whit- 
man as  before  related. 

Some  maps  published  in  later  years  place  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  position. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  bitterly  resented  this  Influx  of 
Americans  into  the  country  which  they  had  dedicated  to  sav- 
ni.— 14 
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agery,  and  they  knew  that  Whitman  had  caused  it.  They 
stirred  the  Indians  up  to  hate  "Whitman,  and  in  liie  end  caused 
him  to  be  murdered,  with  his  wife  and  twelve  of  Us  missionary 
household;  the  rest  of  the  mission  people  were  carried  into 
captivity. 

The  great  work  of  this  brave  man  has  been  rememberd  by 
his  many  ardent  friends  by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  college 
at  Walla  Walla,  called  "Whitman  College." 

Teeritoejes. 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that  territories  seem  to  offer 
more  attractions  to  the  emigrating  class  than  states.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  presenting  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  selection  of  lands,  and  that  society,  poUtically 
and  otherwise,  is  in  a  formative  state.  These  conditions  pre- 
sent superior  advantages  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  politician, 
the  latter  class  always  being  a  large  factor  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  our  territories.  You  remember  that  Greeley  said,  "Go 
west,  young  man,  go  west,"  and  that  after  the  young  man  had 
been  west  a  short  time  he  discovered  so  many  opportunities 
lying  around  loose  that  he  wrote  back  to  his  father:  "Come 
ont,  dad,  mighty  mean  men  get  oflSce  out  west,"  and  that  the 
father  accepted  the  invitation. 

It  was  under  some  such  inspiration  that  I  came  to  the  new 
territory  of  Minnesota  about  forty -three  years  ago;  and  after 
getting  here,  and  having  the  river  freeze  up  bdiind  me  so  that 
I  couldn't  get  out,  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  came  for.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  I  struck  one  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities that  I  have  referred  to.  The  Indian  title  to  all  the 
lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  had  just  been  extinguished. 
Some  capitalists  wanted  to  start  a  second  Chicago,  if  they 
could  only  find  a  place  for  it;  so  they  sent  me  into  the  Indian 
country  to  look  it  up.  After  exploring  the  Minnesota  river 
and  all  its  tributaries,  and  finding  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  on  the  earth,  I  decided  to  report  favorably  for  the  new 
Chicago. 

Among  my  discoveries  I  found  a  young  Scotchman,  who  was 
all  alone  and  was  overjoyed  to  discover  me.  He  begged  me 
to  remain  in  the  country,  but  I  said :  "I  am  a  lawyer;  how  can 
I  live  where  there  are  no  people?"  To  this  apparent  dilemma 
he  had  an  instant  and  conclusive  answer;   "Why,  that  is  the 
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easiest  part  of  it,"  said  he,  "we  can  Lunt  a  living,  and  I  have 
a  shaclc"  The  idea  was  catching,  and  as  I  had  already  had  the 
experience  of  three  years  at  sea  before  the  mast,  I  jumped  at  it; 
and  when  we  got  to  house-keeping  I  found  myself  located  at  a 
point  failher  west  than  anj-  lawyer  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Kocky  mountains,  unless  he  was  in  Texas.  We  literally 
hunted  a  living'.  The  first  winter,  with  the  aid  of  a  dead  pony 
for  a  bait,  we  shot  forty-two  wolves  out  of  the  back  window 
of  onr  shack,  and  sold  the  pelts  for  seventy-five  cents  apiece. 
I  founded  the  city  of  St.  I'eter,  which  is  now  a  place  of  four  or 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  My  Scotch  friend  and  one  other 
man,  besides  myself,  were  the  first  inhabitants;  and  as  both  of 
these  parties  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  outbreak  of 
1862,  the  Scotchman  as  a  trader  among  them,  and  the  other 
man  as  my  first  lieutenant  in  a  lively  fight  we  had  with  them, 
I  found  myself  in  the  position  of  the  man  they  exhibit  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  "the  oldest  Inhabitant."  I  lived  at  this  point 
for  eleven  yeai's,  and  saw  nearly  a  million  people  settle  west  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  country  that  belonged  to  the  Indians  only 
a  few  months  before  my  arrival. 

The  only  reason  I  have  for  making  these  personal  allu-sions 
is  because  my  early  settlement  at  the  point  I  have  mentioned 
brought  me  into  intimate  touch  with  the  Indians^  who  have 
been  a  very  important  feature  of  state-building  in  tie  West. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  them  hereafter. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
West  by  the  character  of  the  people  who  first  settled  it;  but  1 
am  quite  sure  that  the  power  the  W^est  wields  over  those  who 
are  cast  upon  its  mighty  bosom  is  equally  as  potent  in  shaping 
their  destinies. 

The  great  West  is  an  educator.  If  a  young  man  migrates 
to  a  country  so  new  that  society  is  unformed,  over  which'  no 
regular  government  has  yet  extended,  and  where  the  whole 
civil  organization  is  yet  to  be  put  into  operation,  he  finds  him- 
self confronted  with  all  these  great  problems  and  is  called  upon 
to  take  an  active  part  in  their  solution.  His  individuality,  if 
he  has  any,  must  display  itself.  He  is  comi)eIled  to  think  and 
act  upon  questions  which  would  not  have  engaged  his  attention 
except  in  a  secondary  way  in  an  older  country,  until  he  had 
arrived  at  a  much  more  advanced  and  mature  period  of  life. 
He  takes  his  position  in  society  according  to  bis  merits,  and 
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not  upon  the  false  basis  of  inheritance  or  fortune  as  in  old 
communities.  He  cannot  move  on  carelessly  iu  some  faraiiiar 
rut  in  which  his  father  moved  before  him,  because  there  are  no 
such  nits  marked  out  for  Ms  guidance;  he  is  free  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  relieved  from  all  conventionalities.  He  collides 
daily  with  astute  and  independent  thinkers,  and  fundamental 
and  philosophical  principles  force  themselves  upon  his  consid- 
eration, and  he  must  grapple  with  them.  His  mind  expands; 
he  becomes  an  original  thinker  himself,  and  finds  a  virgin  field 
in  which  to  test  the  experimental  creations  of  his  genius.  His 
new  existence  is  a  revelation  to  him ;  a  mind  which  might  have 
dragged  out  a  sluggish  and  routine  existence  iu  a  city  or  in  an 
old  settled  country,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  in 
her  grandest  manifestations  of  boundless  prairies,  towering 
mountain  ranges  and  maj^tic  streams,  experiences  a  new 
birth,  an  electric  inspiration,  utterly  unlmown  to  the  denizens 
of  perfected  communities.  The  mind  of  a  man  can  be  fenced  in 
as  well  as  the  country  he  inhabits,  and  it  will  take  its  color  and 
habits  from  its  surroundings.  When  we  comfiare  the  best 
productions  of  human  sTtill  with  the  creations  of  God,  we  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  what  the  poet  sajs: 

"Natnre  liath  nothing  made  so  toase,  but  can 
Read  some  instruction  to  the  wisest  man." 

Who  has  ever  roamed  over  one  of  our  limitless  prairies, 
through  the  depths  of  a  majestic  forest,  or  down  the  wUd 
caftons  of  some  mountain  pass,  and  did  not  feel  his  whole  nat- 
ure exalted  into  harmony  with  the  grandeur  which  encom- 
passed him?  Who  can  ever  forget  the  sensation  of  awe, 
mingled  with  emancipation,  that  he  experienced  on  first  cross- 
ing the  mighty  Mississippi  and  knowing  that  be  was  in  the 
West?  Stolid  indeed  must  be  the  spirit,  and  irresponsive  the 
heart,  that  is  privileged  to  familiar  intercturse  with  the  sub- 
lime in  nature  and  does  not  become  refined  and  enlarged. 

The  Indians. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  located  at  the  point  I  have  mentioned 
in  Minnesota,  before  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  great  and 
warlike  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, I  had  lived  in  their  midst  for  several  years  and  knew  a 
good  deal  about  them,  and  had  seen  something  of  the  Winne- 
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bagoes  and  Chippewasj  which  tribes  were  located  in  other  parts 
of  Minnesota,  and  I  eubsequently  became  intimate  with  the 
Piutes  in  Nevada. 

As  the  Indians  hare  largely  entered  into  the  question  of 
the  westward  movement  of  white  settlement,  I  desire  to  say 
something  about  them.  They  are  a  superb  race  of  men.  I 
have  studied  their  characteristics  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  better  race  of  aboriginal  men  never  in- 
habited the  earth,  than  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  in 
America.  They  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  animal  man. 
Tall,  well-formed,  athletic,  they  excel  in  all  manly  traits,  such 
as  riding,  hunting,  and  fighting.  Like  all  savages,  they  will 
deceive  when  they  expect  to  be  deceived;  and  in  all  their  rela- 
tions with  the  whites  they  expect  to  be  overreached,  and  are 
generally  not  disappointed, 

"When  we  judge  of  them  with  regard  to  their  rebellions  and 
depredations,  we  should  be  careful  to  make  due  allowances  for 
their  peculiar  relationship  to  the  whites,  and  nothing  will  illus- 
trate this  point  better  than  the  situation  of  the  tribe  of  Sioux 
which  inhabited  Minnesota  west  of  the,  Missi^ippi.  Their 
country  was  an  Indian  paradise.  It  held  great  forests  of  sugar 
trees;  it  abounded  in  beautifid  lakes  filled  wit±  fish;  rice 
Bwami)s  were  numerous;  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  and  all  the 
animals  useful  to  the  primitive  man,  were  plentiful;  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  the  country  one  specially  adapted  to  the 
Indian.  He  was  induced  to  seU  it;  the  fact  is,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  it.  He  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  he  had  to 
retire  before  the  advance  of  a  superior  race,  and  that  his  only 
hope  was  to  make  the  beat  bargain  he  could.  Such  transac- 
tions are  called  treaties;  but  they  are  treaties  only  in  name. 
The  superior  power  demands  the  land  and  offers  the  compensa- 
tion; the  inferior  power  knows  perfectly  well  that,  if  it  does 
not  accept  the  terms,  it  will  ultimately  be  forced  out  of  its 
domains,  and  it  accepts.  This  comprises  the  elements  of  all 
Indian  treaties. 

They  wer-e  given  lands  that  they  did  not  want,  which  were 
nearly  destitute  of  game.  It  is  true  that  they  had  the  freedom 
of  the  boundless  buffalo  range  to  the  northwest,  but  that  was 
only   temporary,  as    time   has  shown.     Their  annuities  were 
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often  delayed,  which  canaed  much  suffering.  It  was  natural, 
under  such  conditions,  that  thej  should  become  discontented. 
I,  of  course,  do  not  justify  their  bloody  rebelliona ;  but,  had  I 
been  an  Indian,  I  should  hare  felt  very  rebellious.  They  have 
disappeared  with  the  buffalo  they  loved  so  well  and  depended 
on  so  long,  and  it  makes  me  very  sad  to  think  that  our  great 
Chriatian  civilization  could  not  have  devised  some  means  of 
assimilating  them,  and  of  preventing  their  utter  destruction. 
They  were  a  gallant  race,  generous,  hospitable,  true  according 
to  their  teachings,  and  the  best  warriors  this  continent  ever 
produced. 

It  is  the  one  result  of  a  superior  race  colliding  with  an  in- 
ferior one.  The  lands  are  wanted  and  will  be  had;  a  fighting  , 
people  never  yield  to  anything  but  force;  a  haughty  savage 
race  can  never  be  civilized;  labor  to  them  is  degradation;  they 
can  die  fighting,  but  they  will  not  work.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  put  a  hoe  In  the  hands  of  a  deposed  monarch  (rf 
France  as  to  make  a  husbandman  of  a  Sioux  warrior. 

The  remnant  of  this  once  splendid  race  is  corralled  on  va- 
rious reservations.  They  ate  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  govern- 
ment finds  it  cheaper  to  feed  them  than  to  fight  them.  It 
could  not  very  well  be  otherwise;  but  I,  who  have  met  the  In- 
dian on  his  native  plains,  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  royal  free- 
dom, must  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
poor  "Lo." 

My  intercourse  with  the  Sioux  was  veiy  interesting.  I  had 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  under  my  charge,  and  was 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  many  of  the  wildest  tribes 
of  the  upper  Missouri,  Tetons,  Yanktons,  Cutheads,  and  others. 
I  have  had  these  tribes  make  incursions  into  my  territory,  ten 
thousand  strong,  demanding  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
annuities;  I  paid  out  wagon-loads  of  coin,  and  steamboat -loads 
of  every  variety  of  goods,  from  a  frying  pan  to  an  ox  team. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  admit  the  strangers  to  a  share,  and  much 
negotiation  and  many  powwows  resulted.  1  always  appeared 
in  council,  supported  by  a  body-guard  of  about  fifty  chosen 
Indians,  fully  armed,  splendidly  mounted  on  fine  American 
horses,  and  gayly  decked  out  in  feathers  and  finery.  The  cele- 
brated Little  Crow,  who  afterwards  led  the  massacivs  and  bat- 
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ties  of  1862,  was  my  captain  and  ambassador;  and  with  my 
interpreters  and  staff,  we  made  a  gallant  display.  General 
Sully  once  told  me  that  no  officer  of  the  government,  civil  or 
nailitary,  should  ever  appear  among  the  savages  in  leas  than  a 
major  general's  uniform.  I  did  not  literally  follow  his  advice, 
but  my  toggery  was  as  imposing  as  brilliant  colors  and  glitter- 
ing arms  could  make  it;  and  the  present  young  "war  lord"  of 
Germany  never  felt  half  so  grand  as  I  did,  when  ray  eavaJeade 
galloped  over  the  plains. 

The  first  serious  trouble  we  had  with  the  Indians  was  in 
1857,  when  a  detached  band  under  Ink-pa-du-ta,  or  the  Scarlet 
Point,  murdered  about  forty-two  people  in  a  settlement  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Iowa  and  the  soutliwest  comer  of  Minne- 
sota, carrying  into  captivity  four  white  women.  It  naturally 
devolved  upon  me  to  attempt  their  rescue.  The  only  means 
was  by  negotiation  and  purchase,  as  an  hostile  approach  would 
have  been  the  death  knell  of  the  prisoners.  Through  my  In- 
dians, I  succeeded  in  resening  two  of  the  women,  the  other  two 
having  been  killed  before  I  could  reach  them.  It  may  be  curi- 
ous for  you  to  know  what  I  paid  for  them. 

I  paid  two  Indians  $500  each  for  bringing  in  the  first 
woman,  and  sent  them  and  others  witii  an  outfit  to  purchase 
the  others.  It  consisted  of  the  following  articles:  a  wagon  and 
double  harness;  four  horses;  twelve  three-point  blankets,  four 
blue,  eigkt  white;  22  yards  of  blue  squaw  cloth;  37  yards  of 
calico;  one  dozen  sMrts;  ribbon;  one  sack  of  shot;  50  pounds  of 
powder;  20  pounds  of  tobacco;  corn;  flour;  coffee;  and  sugar. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  another  of  the  captive  women  and 
safely  delivered  her  to  me. 

When  I  bad  to  pay  the  |1,000  for  the  first  woman,  I  only  had 
$500  in  money  and  could  not  get  any  more  in  tbe  country;  so 
I  resorted  to  a  rather  novel  method  of  raising  it,  one,  however, 
that  has  become  quite  general  since.  I  issued  a  bond,  and  as  it 
was  the  first  bond  ever  issued  in  the  vast  region  now  compos- 
ing seven  or  eight  states,  and  was  rather  unique  in  form,  I  will 
give  it  to  you ; 

I,  Stephen  R.  Eiggs,  missionary  among  the  Sioui  Indians,  aEd  I, 
Charlee  B.  Flacdrau,  "United  States  Agent  for  the  Slous,  Ijeing  satis- 
fied tliat  Mak-pMia-bo-ton  and  Si-ba-iio-ta  two  Sinux  Indiana,  have  per- 
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formed  a  valuable  service  to  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  and  hcmaniiy 
by  rescuing  from  captivity  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Marble  and  delivering 
her  to  the  Sionx  Agent;  and  being  further  satisfled  that  the  rescue 
of  the  two  remaining  white  women  who  are  now  in  captivity  among 
Ink-pa-du-ta's  band  of  Indians  depends  much  upon  the  iiberality  shown 
towards  said  Indians  who  have  rescued  Mrs.  Marble;  and  having  full 
confidence  in  the  Immanlty  and  liberality  of  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, through  Its  government  and  citizens,  have  this  day  paid  to  said 
two  above  named  Indians  the  sum  of  ftve  bundred  dollars  in  money, 
and  do  hereby  pledge  to  said  two  Indians  that  the  farther  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  money  will  be  paid  to  them  by  the  Territory  of 
Jlinnesota  or  its  citizens  within  three  months  from  the  date  hereof. 
Dated  May  22iid,  1SS7,  at  Pa-]u-ta-zi-zl,  M.  T., 


MisHonary  A.  B.  G.  F.  M. 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent  for  tlio  Siovs!. 

One  of  tlie  principal  features  in  which  tliis  bond  difEered 
from  most  of  those  issued  subsequently  in  the  Northwest  is, 
that  it  was  paid  strictly  at  maturity. 

I  am  happy  to  aay  that  both  of  the  rescued  women  are  now 
living,  one  in  California,  and  the  other  at  Lake  Okoboji,  in 
Iowa,  on  the  exact  spot  where  all  her  family  were  killed,  and 
whenjce  she  was  carried  away.  About  sis  months  after  the 
rescue  of  these  captives,  I  succeeded  in  killing  the  eldest  son 
of  Juk-pa-du-ta  with  a  squad  of  regulars  and  some  young  fel- 
lows of  my  party;  and  that  is  all  the  punishment  that  was 
ever  visited  upon  them.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  erected  a  stately 
monument  of  granite  on  the  spot,  to  commemorate  the  mas- 
sacre and  re.scue,  which  was  dedicated  witli  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  thirty-eighth  anniveraary  of  the  event 

Five  years  after  this  episode  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  tribes  I  had  previously  had  in  charge,  broke  into  open  re- 
bellion, and  in  one  day  and  a  half  slaughtered  quite  one  thou- 
sand of  our  people.  Of  course,  we  sprang  to  arms  and  resisted 
their  advance.  The  principal  battles  fought  were  the  siege  of 
Port  Eidgely,  which  was  on  their  reservation,  and  which  lasted 
off  and  on  for  some  niue  days,  and  was  vigorously  and  success- 
fully contested  by  a  small  garrison  of  citizens  and  volunteer 
soldiers;  and  the  battles  of  New  Ulm,  a  Uerman  town  situ- 
ated down  the  Minnesota  river  about  eighteen  miles  below  the 
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fort.  Here  there  were  fought  two  battles,  the  last  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  tribe.  In  these  last  battles  I  had  the  honor 
to  command  the  whites,  and  in  both  engagements  we  were  suc- 
cessful. Had  we  not  won  these  fights,  the  fifteen  hundred 
women  and  children  that  were  in  the  town,  together  with  every 
man  of  my  command,  would  hare  been  butchered.  So  you  see 
we  had  something  of  a  stake  to  fight  for. 

In  the  last  and  most  fonnidable  of  these  attacks  on  New 
Ulm  my  old  friend,  Little  Crow,  commanded  the  Sioux,  We 
did  not  need  any  interpreter  on  this  occasion  to  make  known 
our  wants.  His  scalp  now  hangs  in  the  museum  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society. 

TSie  defeat  of  the  Indians  in  these  conflicts  checked  their 
advance  and  put  them  on  the  retreat.  They  were  vigorously 
followed  up  by  General  Sibley  with  quite  an  army,  and,  after 
several  very  sharp  encounters,  were  driven  across  the  Missouri 
river.  Over  three  hundred  of  them  were  captured  and  con- 
victed of  murder  by  a  drum-head  court  martial,  and  thirty- 
eight  of  them  were  hanged  on  one  gallows. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  recognized  the  battles  of  Fort 
Bidgely  ajid  New  Ulm  by  very  handsome  monuments  erected 
on  the  battle-fields. 

The  Indian  has  stood  in  the  pathway  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  He  has  been  compelled 
to  retire,  before  bis  more  enlightened  brother;  but,  could  he 
read  the  record  of  his  stubborn  resistance,  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  for  every  one  of  his  race  that 
has  fallen,  not  less  than  a  score  of  his  conquerors  have  bitten 
the  dust.  It  is  often  objected  that  he  does  not  make  an  open 
fight,  that  he  is  treacherous  and  cowardly.  I  have  always  said 
in  answer  to  these  charges  that  he  is  the  only  fighter  who  fully 
understands  the  philosophy  of  war,  which  is  to  kill  your  enemy 
and  not  get  killed  yourself.  The  whole  business,  at  its  best, 
is  savagery;  but  the  question  whether  an  abolition  of  it  by  the 
arbitration  of  international  disputes  will  exalt  the  race  is  on  a 
par  with  the  question  whether  the  abolition  of  duelling  in  the 
Gtennan  army  will  elevate  the  tone  of  that  organization.  There 
is  room  for  two  opinions. 
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Gequibembntb  fob  Statehood. 

State-building  in  tlie  west  has  about  reached  its  limit.  All 
the  land  has  been  occupied  except  Alaska,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  a  few  remnants.  Have  we  been  wise  in  the  past  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work?  I  contend  that  there  exist  moral 
laws  which  are  as  unyielding  as  the  laws  of  nature;  that  if  a 
political  party  violates  an  economic  or  prudential  law  for  pur- 
poses of  temporary  expediency  or  party  gain,  the  consequences 
of  such  T-iolation  are  just  as  sure  to  come  back  to  plague  that 
party  as  if  a  man  should  ifiolate  the  law  of  gravitation  by  jump- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  Oiicago  sky-scraper  with  the  hope  of 
going  up  instead  of  coming  down.  There  have  been  occasions 
in  our  history  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reinforce  a 
party  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  some  special  purpose; 
and  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  which  were  no 
more  fit  for  snch  a  dignified  position  than  a  Texas  steer  is  to  be 
a  guest  in  a  polite  drawing-room.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
nation  is  now  afflicted  with  a  number  of  mining  camps  and 
cattle  rajiches  called  States,  represented  by  senators  whose 
highest  ambition  seems  to  be  the  advocacy  of  some  private  In- 
terest, and  whose  entire  constituency  number  about  as  many 
people  as  are  found  in  one  ward  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

Think  of  Nevada,  with  its  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  hold- 
ing  down  the  balance  in  the  United  States  Senate  with  New 
York  and  its  four  or  five  million  people.  Sit  in  the  gallery  of 
the  senate  and  make  a  comparison  between  its  present  members 
and  those  who  composed  it  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
absurdity  and  danger  of  admitting  many  of  these  states  into 
the  Union  forces  itself  upon  the  most  casual  observer.  A  state 
of  the  American  Union  ought  to  be  a  body  politic  of  which 
anyone  should  be  proud  to  be  a  citizen;  and  yet  we  find  a  good 
many  of  them  in  which  a  self-respecting  man  would  hesitate 
to  cast  his  lot,  or  a  prudent  man  to  invest  a  dollar.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  of  things  is  largely  the  result  of  party  de- 
linquencies, personal  ambitions,  and  the  placing  of  material 
gain  above  higher  statesmanship.  You  cannot  make  a  stream 
rise  above  its  source.  The  pioneer,  with  all  his  courage,  en- 
durance and  heroic  characteristics,  is  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
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composed  of  verv  fine  intellectual  fiber,  nor  made  of  the  best 
material  out  of  wkich  to  mould  safe  political  guides.  In  my 
opinion,  tlie  future  of  our  country  would  hare  presented  a  much 
more  promising  outlook  had  no  westeni  state  been  allowed  ad- 
mission until  it  had  acquired  at  least  half  a  million  inhabitants. 
It  would  then  have  been  much,  more  difficult  for  unfit  men  to 
secure  responsible  positions,  and  a  much  better  political  and 
social  tone  would  have  obtained.  There  is  no  objection  to  ab- 
solute home  rule  in  the  territories;  but  when  they  expand  into 
states,  their  rule  involves  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

SUFPEAGE. 

We  have  been  much  too  generous  in  the  West  with  the  be- 
stowal of  the  suffrage.  In  the  infancy  of  our  state  life  our  great 
desire  was  to  secure  population.  We  wanted  men  to  fill  our 
waste  places,  and  we  did  not  care  very  much  who  they  were. 
In  this,  our  anxiety,  we  violated  every  safeguard  of  our  well- 
being,  and  held  out  to  the  world  an  invitation  to  come  into  the 
family  on  the  easiest  possible  terms.  There  was  a  sort  of  auc- 
tion of  citizenship,  and  it  went  to  the  lowest  bidder.  One  year's 
residence  in  the  United  States,  a  few  months  in  the  state,  a 
declaration  of  intention,  and  anybody  could  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  American  citizenship.  In  Minnesota,  up  to  the 
last  election,  a  man  could  be  go-i-emor  op  chief  justice  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  other  foreign  power.  Such  a  state- 
ment seems  impossible,  yet  it  is  an  alarming  truth.  An  effort 
was  made  at  the  last  election  to  confine  the  suffrage  to  full 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  this  remedy  comes  very  late,  but 
is  better  late  than  never.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grand  function  of  governing  himself  and  his  fellow 
men  until  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  privilege.  If 
there  is  a  danger  menacing  our  institutions  of  free  government, 
it  is  a  too  liberal  suffrage.  This  question  is  beginning  to  force 
itself  on  the  consideration  of  our  people.  Time  aJone  can  prove 
whether  we  have  the  wisdom  coupled  with  the  power  to  rectify 
our  early  mistakes.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  suffrage  has  been  extended  in  Minnesota,  I  need  but  to  say 
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that  the  model  ballot  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  voter 
at  the  last  election  had  the  directions  printed  on  the  back  of  it 
in  nine  languages,  one  of  which  was  Finnish. 

Immigration. 

Universal  and  unrestricted  suffrage,  supported  by  >iniversal 
and  unrestricted  immigration,  will  as  surely  destroy  our  insti- 
tutions as  the  sparks  &y  upwards.  No  country  can  long  stand 
it,  and  even  America,  with  its  vast  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  must  ultimately  succumb  to  it.  We  pride  our- 
selves upon  having  created  a  splendid  nation,  and  no  man  is 
more  proud  of  it  than  I  am;  but  is  it  not  our  duty  to  endeavor 
to  perpetuate  to  our  posterity  the  fruits  of  our  handiwork? 
Will  our  past  advance  towards  greatness  and  wealth  continue 
uninterruptedly  in  the  future  as  in  the  past?  Are  our  political 
and  economic  methods  on  a  solid  basis?  Arc  there  not  worms 
gnawing  at  the  roots  of  our  supposed  security  that  some  day 
may  overthrow  all  we  have  achieved,  threaten  the  foundations 
of  our  liberties,  and  plange  us  into  civil  war  and  anarchy?  I 
try  to  talte  the  roseate  view  of  passing  events  as  far  as  possible, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  serious  questions  tliat  are 
daily  forcing  themselves  upon  our  consideration. 

The  whole  Union  is  convulsed  with  a  strife  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  very  few  countries  could  stand  the  strain  with- 
out disastrous  consequences.  Our  safety-valve  for  the  evils  of 
too  great  latitude  in  the  suffrage  and  immigration  has  been 
heretofore  our  unoccupied  territory,  which  carried  off  surplus 
population  and  left  room  in  our  older  and  more  densely  settled 
communities  for  labor  to  find  remunerative  occupation.  This 
safety-valve  has  not  yet  been  wholly  closed,  but  with  the  rush 
of  immigration,  consequent  upon  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
by  ocean  transportation,  it  soon  will  be  closed,  and  all  labor 
will  find  itself  cribbed  and  cramped  as  in  Europe. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evUs?  I  hope  so,  but  fear 
that  there  is  none.  We  started  wrong  and  the  evil  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  all  avenues  seem  to  be  cut  off.  The 
privilege  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  this  nation,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  an  inestimable  boon,  and  only  to  be  en- 
joyed by  those  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
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it,  is  now  largely  in  tlie  possession  of  people  who  are  alien  to 
our  traditions,  alien  to  our  language,  and  hostile  to  all  forms 
of  government.  If  this  power  cannot  be  recalled,  may  it  not  be 
checked  before  it  is  too  late? 

I  have  always  heen  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  but  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection  has  hereto- 
fore been  confined  to  the  products  of  labor  and  not  to  labor 
itself.  We  hare  protected  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  iron,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  things,  much  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  of  the  multitude  of  our  consumers  in  all  ■ 
classes  and  conditions;  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  presented  any 
plan  for  the  protection  of  labor.  On  the  contrary,  until  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  were  enacted,  the  effort  of  aE  our  people 
has  been  to  throw  our  doors  wide  open  to  increasing  competi- 
tion in  all  branches  and  grades  of  labor,  and  consequently  to 
lessen  its  value  and  oppress  the  laborer.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon thing  to  import  labor  by  the  cargo  to  supplant  our  Ameri- 
can operatives,  and  with  the  one  result  of  driving  them  to  the 
wall,  to  poverty  and  want,  or  out  of  their  natural  channels  of  oc- 
cupation. So  unbearable  did  this  condition  of  things  become  in 
our  Pacific  states  that  the  Congress  of  the  nation  decreed  that 
Chinese  immigration  should  stop;  and  everybody  responded, 
Amen, — none  more  gladly  than  the  laboring  man. 

Now,  when  you  corae  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  Ohinaman 
was  only  ofCensive  because  he  undermined  our  American  labor. 
That  was  his  only  fault.  He  did  not  carry  any  red  flags,  nor 
clamor  for  the  blood  of  everybody  who  had  been  industrious 
enough  in  life  to  accumulate  some  property.  He  did  not  want 
to  subvert  the  government  and  substitute  the  rule  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Not  at  ail.  He  was  a  patient,  submissive,  bard  worker, 
and  an  orderly  man;  but  his  competition  was  ruinous,  and  he 
was  wisely  told  that  for  this  sin  alone  we  did  not  want  him  and 
would  not  have  him.  Now,  where  is  the  justice  or  sense  of 
expelling  the  Chinaman,  if  the  gates  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  invited  to  swarm  into  our  labor  field,  and  not  only  to 
drive  our  laborers  to  poverty  and  starvation,  but  to  flaunt  their 
bloody  emblems  in  the  faces  of  our  people,  and  to  threaten  de- 
struction and  chaos? 
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If  it  was  a  good  thing  to  exclude  the  Chinamen  because  our 
labor  could  not  stand  their  competition,  then  it  must  be  an 
equally  good  thing  to  cut  off  other  atreama  of  competition  that 
bring  with  them  not  onlj  distress  to  our  laborers,  but  danger 
to  our  institatlons.  I  am  aware  that  some  restrictive  laws 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  immigration, 
bnt  am  cooYlnced  that  they  are  all  utterly  impotent  to  check 
the  growing  evil.  We  have  only  to  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  which 
^ows  that  340,468  were  admitted  to  our  shores  during  the  year, 
and  that  out  of  this  number  78,130  could  neither  read  nor  write 
in  any  language  Think  of  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  enormous 
supply  for  this  year  being  stolidly,  densely  ignorant,  and  that 
within  perhaps  Ave  or  six  years  they  will  all  be  engaged  in 
shaping  our  laws  and  institutions. 

Our  working  men  are  well  organized  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  the  last  election  has  proven  that  they  understand 
pretty  well  where  their  own  interests  lie.  They  know  that 
members  of  Congress  who  want  re-election  are  ready  to  respond 
to  tiieir  slightest  demands.  Why  do  they  not  insist  that  they 
shall  not  continue  to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  ever  increasing 
flood  of  cheap  competition?  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  cut- 
ting it  off  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  "  All  it 
wants  is  that  the  people  most  interested  shall  say  the  word, 
and  the  result  will  be  accomidished.  When  the  country  was 
vacillating  over  the  best  means  of  resuming  specie  payments- 
after  the  late  civil  war,  Horace  Greeley  cut  the  matter  short 
by  proclaiming  to  the  stru^ling  financiers  and  philosophers, 
"The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume;"  and  resumption  became  an 
accomplished  fact  without  further  bother  or  nonsense.  Let  the 
laboring  people  of  America  say,  "Stop  all  immigration  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  twenty  years,"  and  the  thing  will  be  done  with- 
out discussion  or  cavil,  and  the  nation  will  be  relieved  of  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  threatening  questions  that  h^  af- 
flicted it  since  the  war,  that  of  unemployed  labor. 

There  is  no  danger  of  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  while  we  have  70,000,000  of  people  fo  brped  from.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  too  rapid  growth,  and  that  ifi  the  very  prob- 
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lem  that  we  are  now  confronted  with.  Do  not  understand  me 
to  refer  to  emigration  from  the  east  to  the  w^t  in  onr  own 
coaiktrT,  or  from  the  urban  to  the  rural  districts.  These  move- 
ments deserve  encouragement.  If  we  could  transplant  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  congested  sections  of  the  east  to  the 
more  sparsely  settled  west,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  country, 
it  would  prove  a  great  blessing;  to  the  laboring  people  and  to 
the  country  at  la^e;  but  we  all  know  the  difficulty  attending 
such  distribution  of  population;  all  that  can  be  done  in  that 
direction  is  by  an  intelligent  presentation  of  the  advantages 
which  the  em%rant  will  gain  by  such  movement,  leaving  the 
matter  to  work  out  its  own  solution. 

But  we  hear  the  advocates  of  unrestricted  immigration,  who 
are  either  employers  of  labor,  or  blatant  patriots  who  love  to 
talk  about  our  country  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  drawing  comparisons  between  America  and  Europe, 
as  to  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  sustained  to  the  square 
mile.  They  will  prove  that  Europe  sustains  hundreds,  where 
we  have  only  fives  and  tens ;  forgetting  that  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  Europe  is  the  cause  of  its  pauperized  labor  and  the 
desire  of  its  people  to  flee  from  its  depressing  influences,  while 
the  sparaity  of  settlement  in  America  is  the  wealth  and  hope  of 
the  laborer. 

They  omit  from  their  estimates,  also,  the  faet  that  there  la 
in  the  west  a  vast  area  of  unproductive  lands,  which  are  utterly 
incapable  of  sustaining  any  considerable  population  by  agricul- 
ture. This  immense  region,  which  is  fatally  deficient  in  rain- 
fall, lies  within  the  following  boundaries;  on  the  north,  the 
forty-ninth  parallel;  on  the  east,  the  one  hundredth  meridian; 
on  the  south,  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico;  and  on  the 
west,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  It 
comprises  an  extent  of  country  measured  by  seventeen  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  by  nineteen  degrees  of  longitude;  and  it  con- 
tains about  a  million  square  miles  of  territory.  In  1875,  Gen- 
eral W.  B.  Hasen,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  a  published 
brochure,  characterized  this  region  as  "Our  Barren  Lands,"  and 
asserted  its  absolute  unfitness  for  successful  agriculture.  His 
statement  was  challenged  by  interested  parties,  and  he  sus- 
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talned  its  tmtlifiilnesa  by  the  most  ample  proofs,  presenting  all 
the  facts  then  Imown,  the  correctness  of  which  time  and  ex- 
perience have  fully  verified.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants have  since  been  wrecked  in  hopes  and  fortune  by  ventur- 
ing within  its  inhospitable  limits;  and  millions  of  capital  have 
been  lost  in  investments  in  its  arid  lands,  until  its  unsnitable- 
ness  for  agriculture  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
the  eastern  boundary  which  I  have  mentioned  has  acquired 
among  all  investors  the  name  of  "the  dead  line,"  and  now  not 
a  dollar  can  be  induced  to  cross  it.  It  is  only  habitable  for  cat- 
tle-herders and  miners,  and  can  never  support  more  than  a  very 
sparse  population. 

Shall  we  yield  our  advantages,  or  hoW  fast  to  the  generous 
gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  our  country  as  a  heritage 
of  prosperity  for  our  coming  generations?  I  believe  it  was 
sound  statesmanship  to  invite  immigration  when  our  country 
needed  it,  and  it  was  a  boon  both  to  those  who  were  here  and 
those  who  joined  them.  And  I  also  regard  it  as  better  states- 
manship to  put  a  stop  to  it  when  we  find  that  a  superabundance 
of  it  is  inflicting  upon  our  laboring  people  all  the  evils  of  the 
withering  and  killing  competition  that  they  fled  from.  The 
subject  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  either  currency  or 
tariff. 

We  have  taken  a  look  at  the  conditions  under  which,  our 
states  have  been  built  up  in  the  west,  and  also  at  some  of  the 
defects  in  their  architecture,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  remedy 
to  insure  their  perpetuation;  and,  as  "an  hon^t  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul,"  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  had  my  full  share 
in  producing  the  evils  of  which  I  complain.  With  my  present 
clearer  light,  however,  I  promise  faithfully  never  to  do  so 
again,  and  to  devote  the  balance  of  my  life  to  making  repara- 
tion for  my  past  delinquencies,  pleading  youth  in  mitigation  of 
my  errors. 
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OBITUARIES. 

Charles  Kiluoeb  Smith,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  Society,  to  wiiom  the  formation  of  the  so- 
ciety was  due  more  than  to  anyone  else  among  its  founders, 
was  bom  in  CiQcinnati,  Ohio,  February  15th,  1799. 

The  following  slietch  of  his  life  and  work  is  abridged  from 
an  address  given  by  Dr.  George  R  Metealf,  of  this  society, 
president  of  tie  Masonic  Veteran  Association  of  Minnesota, 
at  its  fifth  annua!  reunion,  in  St.  Paul,  January  13th,  1897,  as 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Association,  with  the  ac- 
companying portrait,  which  also  is  Mndly  supplied  by  Dr. 
Met«alf  for  the  present  publication. 

lu  1805  his  father  remoTed  with  his  family  to  a.  farm  near 
Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  In  the  crude  schools  of  the 
■vicinity  he  reeeiyed  his  first  educational  tJ'aining,  and  then  he 
was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  at  Oxford,  Ohio^  out  of  which 
institution  has  since  evolved  Miami  University.  Ttiree  years 
of  discipline  in  this  school  fitted  him  to  become,  in  1815,  as- 
sistant to  the  derk  of  the  supreme  and  common  pleas  courts 
of  Bntler  county.  This  pt^tion  he  held  until  1821,  wlien  he 
was  elected  recorder  of  Butler  county,  to  the  duties  of  which 
were  added  in  1827  those  of  treasurer.  Both  of  these  ofBces 
he  filled  until  he  resigned  them  in  1835,  to  become  the  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  in  1842  his  connection  with,  the  bank  terminated 
and  he  entered  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his  ppofession.  In 
March,  1848,  lie  was  elected  an  Associate  Judge.  He  resigned 
from  the  benrli  on  his  appointment  by  President  Taylor  to 
the  position  of  Territoiial  Secretaiy  of  Minnesota. 

We  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  man  by  following  the 
enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  Minnesota  in  which  he  was 
a  moving  spirit.  He  was  the  founder  and  organizer  of  the 
first  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  Territory.  As  an  Odd  Fellow,  also, 
he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  first  lodge  established  in  St. 
Paul.     He  was  the  originator  of  the  public  school  system  of 
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the  Territory,  culmiQating  in  the  Territorial  University,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Eegents. 
Fnrlliermore,  it  was  lai^efy  throiigh.  Ms  efforts  that  two  of  the 
churches  of  St  Paul  had  their  beginnings. 

He  joined  with  others  in  the  organization  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society,  and  mainly  through  his  exertions  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  first  territorial  legislature.  The  first 
and  second  nnmbers  of  its  Annals  (32  and  184  pages,  respect- 
ively) were  issued  under  his  supervision  in  1850  and  1851,  and 
were  widely  distributed  by  him,  as  secretary  both  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  of  the  society,  to  induce  an  inter^t  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  older  states  in  the  history,  condition,  and  unde- 
veloped resouToes  of  the  new  tei-ritoiy,  and  to  attract  immi- 
grants to  it. 

But  in  a  new  country  where  a  certain  pliancy  of  disposi- 
tion and  a  large  measure'  of  political  flnesae  were  nece^ary  to 
Insui'e  success  in  life,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  a  man 
who  always  said  what  he  thought,  and  acted  up  to  the  level 
of  Ms  convictions,  found  many  ready  to  antagonize  his  schemes 
of  building  up  the  varied  interests'  of  the  infant  common- 
wealth. The  newspapers  of  the  time  fairiy  bristle  with  items 
aimed  at  the  Territorial  Secretary,  and  from  the  same  sources 
it  may  be  readily  proved  that  he  paid  back  Ms  tormentors  in 
ttieir  own  coin  with  more  than  legal  interest  Careful  in- 
quiry has  failed  to  find  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  con- 
tests, for  no  two  informants  agree  as  to  the  causes. 

Mr,  Smith  resigned  Ms  secretaryship  in  1851  and  returned 
to  Hamilton,  OMo,  where  he  purchased  the  old  homestead  of 
Ms  father  in  Butler  county.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  with  very  little  attention 
to  public  affairs.  Apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  his  death  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1866,  in  the  sixty-e^hth  year  of  his  age. 

An  old  and  life-long  friend  said  of  him  after  his  death: 
"He  was  a  man  of  intensified  character  and  most  strongly 
marked  indiriduality,  though  far  less  selfish  than  such  men 
are  apt  to  be.  There  was  very  little  of  compromise  in  his  dis- 
position. What  he  was,  he  was  decidedly.  His  friends  were 
vinqualifiedly  such,  and  Ms  enemies,  for  such  a  man  could  not 
well  be  without  enemies,  were  equally  pronounced.  His 
friendship  was  strong  and  enduring,  while  his  remembrance  ot 
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wrong  and  injuries  seemed  ne^er  to  surrive  an  offer  of  repara- 
tion or  reconciliation— and  now  those  who  most  intimately 
knew  him,  most  earnestly  cherish  his  memory." 

Geokge  E.  Metcalf. 

Edward  Duffield  Nbill,  the  ninth  in  the  family  of  ten 
children  of  Henry  and  Martha  R,  [DufiBeld]  Neill,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia,  August  9th,  1823.  His  father,  bom  at  Snow 
Hill,  Md.,  Mareh  12th,  1783,  was  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Philadelphia.  His  grandfather,  John  Neill,  bom  June  3d, 
1749,  also  a  pliysician,  was  the  son  of  John  Neill,  lawyer,  of 
Lewes,  Delaware,  who  in  1739  came  from  Tyrone  in  Ulster, 
Ireland. 

His  mother's  father,  Benjamin  DutHeld,  was  a  prominent 
physician  of  Philadelphia;  and  her  grandfather,  Edward  Duf- 
field,  an  early  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  the  executors  of  Ms  will.  This  line  of  the  Neil)  an- 
cestry is  traced  to  Robert  DufHeld,  born  in  1610,  who  came 
from  Sussex  or  Kent,  England,  in  1682,  settling  near  Phila- 
delphia, with  his  children,  on  land  purchased  in  the  tract 
which  had  been  granted  the  previous  year  to  William  Penn. 

Th-e  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  to  be  the  first  Protest- 
ant clergyman  in  St.  Paul  and  the  historian  of  his  adopted  ■■ 
Territoiy  and  State  of  Minnesota,  studied  in  the  grammar 
sdiool  of  the  University  of  Penn^lvania  and  spent  there  also 
the  first  two  years  of  his  collegiate  course,  which  was  finished 
at  Amherst  College,  with  graduation  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  lesi 
than  nineteen  years.  Nest  he  spent  a  year  in  Andover  The^ 
olog;icaI  Seminary,  but  completed  his  theological  studies  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia  under  the  supervision  of  his  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brainerd: 

In  choosing  the  field  of  his  ministerial  labors,  young  Neill 
came  to  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Northwest.  He  was 
licensed  in  1847  by  the  Presbytery  of  Galena,  Illinois,  and  com- 
menced preaching  among  the  lead  mineTB  of  thajt  vicinity.  In 
the  spring  of  1848  he  was  ordained,  and  a  year  later  he  came  to 
the  new  territory  of  Minnesota,  reaching  St.  Paul,  which 
thenceforward  was  his  htane,  April  23d,  1849.  In  September 
he  completed  a  church  building,  the  earliest  Protestant  house 
of  worship  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  November  o^anized  the  Firat 
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Presbj'teriaii  Churcli,  of  which  he  was  pastor  unti]  December, 
1S54. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  X850,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Neill  gave  an 
address  at  its  first  annual  meeting.  This  address,  on  "The 
French  Voyageurs  to  Minnesota  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," is  the  first  article  in  volume  I  of  tliis  society's  Historical 
Collections.  In  the  same  volume,  including  the  society's  pub- 
lications issued-from  1S50  to  1856,  Mr.  Seill  contributed  five 
other  papers;  and  later  contributions  of  his  writing  are  in 
volumes  H,  III,  and  V  of  this  series.  The  manuscript  of  vol- 
ume V  was  also  revised  and  edited  by  him.  On  November 
18th,  1851,  ho  was  elected  as  the  second  secretary  of  this  so- 
ciety, in  which  position  he  served  twelve  years,  being  mudi 
aided  through  the  later  half  of  this  time  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Kelley.  Tke  society  during  Mr.  Neill's  secretaryship  received 
large  increase  of  its  llbrarj^  and  museum;  pnbli^ed  the  third, 
fourtfh,  and  fifth  numbers  of  its  Annals,  which,  in  five  parts, 
originally  separately  [raged,  have  since  been  mainly  reprinted, 
in  1872,  as  the  first  volume  of  its  Historical  Collections,  mth 
consecutive  pagii^  and  index;  and  began  the  publication  of 
the  pai>er8  which  form  its  second  volume. 

In  1851  Mr.  Neill  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction in  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  and  held  this  position 
for  about  two  years.  In  1853  and  the  two  following  years, 
with  the  financial  support  of  ills  friend,  M.  W.  Baldwin  of 
Philadelphia,  he  founded  tbe  Baldwin  School  and  the  College 
of  St.  Paul,  for  which  a  large  building  was  erected,  Mr.  Neill 
becoming  president  of  the  college. 

In  December,  1855,  he  organiaed  the  Presbyterian  churdi 
called  the  "House  of  Hope,"  in  the  rapidly  growing  western 
and  upper  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Of  this  eliurch  he  was 
pastor  until  June,  1860,  resigning  then  to  give  all  his  time  to 
his  duties  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

After  the  admission  of  Minnesota  to  the  Union,  in  185S, 
Mr.  Neill  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  State  University;  and 
during  the  ensuing  three  years  he  was  very  actively  engaged 
in  building  up  the  common  schools  and  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  young  state,  including  the  establishment  of 
its  first  Normal  School  at  Winona. 
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At  the  breaking  out  of  the  CiTil  War,  in  1861,  he  volun- 
teered his  services  as  Chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment, and  was  present  with  his  regiment  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Kun,  in  the  fight  at  West  Point  on  the  Famunkey  river, 
in  the  two  days'  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  in  the  seven  days 
of  conflict  terminating  at  Malvern  Hill.  Col.  Gorman,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  wrote:  "My  chaplain,  Rev, 
E.  D.  Jfeill,  was  on  the  field  the  whole  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  wounded."  The  well- 
known  newspaper  correspondent,W.A.CrofEut,  who  witnessed 
that  terrible  battle,  wrote:  "it  was  mainly  through  the  deter- 
minai  efforts  of  Chaplain  Keill  ....  that  an  ambulance  was 
procured  and  protected  for  Caiptain  Aclicr  and  other  wounded 
Minnesotians.  I  met  the  chaplain  again  at  1  o'dock  that 
night.  He  looked  like  all  the  rest,  careworn  and  footsore,  and 
I  invited  him  to  get  up  behind  me  on  the  quadruped  which  I 
had  found,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  in  an  adjacent  field. 
With  very  little  urging  the  ohaplain  put  his  foot  in  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  my  patient  Eosinante, 
He  had  not  been  seated  two  minutes  when  he  began  to  grow 
uneasy  of  the  privilege  he  was  taking  above  the  privates,  and 
accused  himself  of  indulging  in  a  luxury  wliich  was  not  gen- 
eral I  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  an  officer 
riding  a  horse.  He  confessed  the  relief.  'But,'  said  he,  'those 
men  are  disheartened;  I  must  walk  at  their  head  and  encour- 
age them  to  keep  up;  if  they  see  me  walking,  they  will  per- 
severe.' " 

In  1862  Mr.  Neill  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  a 
hospital  chaplain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  South  Street  Mili- 
taiy  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  He  resigned  the  chaplaincy  in 
JaiMiary,  1864,  and  the  next  montti  was  appointed  by  Linc<dn 
as  one  of  bis  private  secretaries.  He  continued  also  in  the 
same  duties  through  the  term  of  President  Johnson.  In  186S 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Grant  to  be  United  States 
Consul  in  Dublin,  which  position  he  held  nearly  two  years. 

He  returned  to  Minnesota  in  December,  1870,  and  began 
the  work  of  establishing  Macalester  College  (previously  called 
the  College  of  St.  Paul,  before  mentioned),  of  which  he  was  at 
first  president,  and  afterward  prof^sor  in  history,  literature, 
and  political  science,  until  Ms  death. 
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In  1874  he  united  with  the  Befornied  Episcopal  Chnrch,  and 
held  the  first  services  of  this  denomination  at  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Concerning  this  change  of  denominational  re- 
lations, Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  wrote  in.  the  Presbyterian  Hew 
Yorh  Evangelist:  "One  liing  we  know  of  our  brother  JTeill, 
that  whatever  he  may  be,  in  whatever  denomina.tion  he  may 
worship  and  minister,  he  will  never  be  anything  else  than  a 
beloved  brother  in  the  Lord,  who,  for  his  pure  life  and  earnest 
work,  for  his  culture  and  refinement,  for  his  learning-  and  de- 
vout piety,  deserves  and  wUl  receive  the  respect  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church." 

During  all  the  forty-sis  years  of  his  life  from,  the  date  of 
Ms  coming  to  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Neill  was  almost  continu- 
ously engaged  in  historical  researches  dTjring  whatever  time 
might  otherwise  have  been  leisure.  The  first  fruit  of  these 
persevering  labors  was  his  History  of  Minnesota  (628  pages, 
with  three  maps),  published  in  1858,  of  which  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged  (958  pages,  with  numerous  maps  and 
portraits),  was  issued  in  1882.  An  abridgment  of  this  work, 
entitled  "Concise  History  of  the  State  of  Minnesota"  (;.!03 
pages),  was  issued  in  1887,  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest 
also  have  a  prominent  share  in  the  "Tranaaetlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  American  History  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society"  (148  pages),  comprising  a  series  of  papers,  some  of 
which  were  written  and  others  edited  by  Mr.  Neill  in  the  year 
1879.  Again,  in  the  years  1889  to  1892,  he  published  two  sim- 
ilar historical  series,  each  including  twelve  papers,  entitled 
"Macalester  College  Contributions"  (273  and  307  pages). 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Neill's  authorship  ireat 
of  the  history  of  Marj-land  and  Virginia,  and  of  family  geneal- 
ogy, the  larger  works  being  as  follows: 

Terra  MariEe;  or  Tlireads  of  Marylimcl  Colonial  History  (200  pasea, 
IS67). 

The  Fairfaxes  of  England  ana  Amertca  (234  pnges,  1S08). 

History  of  tlie  Virginia  Company  of  London  (432  pages,  ISOfl). 

Tbe  English  Colonization  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
toiy  (352  pages.  ISTI). 

John  Neil!,  of  Lewes,  Delaware,  173!),  and  his  Descendants  (127 
pages,  1875). 

The  Fonudui-s  of  Jlniyland  (193  pages.  18TG). 

Virginia  Vetiista,  during  the  Reign  of  .Tames  the  Fii-st  (216  pages, 
1SS5). 

Virginia  Carolorum:  the  Colony  under  tlio  Rule  of  Chiirles  the  First 
and  Second  (446  pages.  ISSB). 
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Dr.  Neill  twice  received  tlie  aegree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity; 
aad  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  and  an  Honorary  Vice  President  <rf 
the  ^"ew  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 

He  was  married  October  4th,  1847,  at  Snow  Hill,  Worces- 
ter Countv,  Maryland,  to  ^'ancy  Hall,  dangbter  of  Richard 
Hall  of  that  county.  Their  children  are  a  dangbter,  Minne- 
sota, bora  March  28th,  1850;  Samuel,  born  December  10th, 
1852;  Henry,  bom  April  15tb,  1855;  Edward  Dnffleld,  bom 
August  1st,  1858;  and  John  Selby  Martin,  bom  March  25tli, 
1860. 

In  preparing  this  sketch,  much  aid  has  been  derived  from 
the  NeUl  genealogical  re'cords,  anonymously  published,  noted 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  Dr.  Neill's  worts;  and  from  the  bi<^- 
raphy  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Holcombe  in  pagM  89-93  of  Part 
n  of  Andrews'  Histojy  of  St.  Paul  (1890),  wlilch  includes  many 
additional  details  of  Dr.  Neill's  ministerial  and  edueationej 
labors.  See  also  Williams'  History  of  St  Paul  (vol.  IV,  Minn. 
Hist.  See  Coll.,  1876),  page  212,  with  portrait;  and  Newson's 
"Pen  Pictures"  (1886),  pages  120-123. 

Dr.  Neill  died,  by  sudden  heart  failure,  at  his  home  in  St. 
Paul,  September  26th,  1893.  His  wife  survived  him  nearly 
three  years,  dying  September  2d,  1896. 

Wakeen  UpHAif. 

John  Fletchbe  Williams  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  25th,  1834,  being  the  last  in  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren. His  father,  Samuel  Williams,  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa^ 
Oct.  16th,  1786,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
in  1807;  Served  in  the  War  of  1812;  was  chief  clerk  in  the 
ofRce  of  the  surveym-  general  of  Ohio  from  1815  to  1845;  was 
one  of  the  founders  in  1843  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College 
at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1845  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University; 
and  died  in  Cincinnati  Feb.  3d,  1859.  His  grandfather,  Will- 
iam Williams,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1784,  and  died  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1815. 

John  Williams,  the  earliest  known  of  his  family  line,  from 
whom  John  Fletcher  Williams  was  a  descendant  in  the  sev- 
enth generation,  was  born  about  the  year  1600  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales.    On  account  of  his  contributing  funds  to  aid 
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Cromwell  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  1649,  he  received  a 
tract  of  laiui  called  "the  Groves,"  in  Mona^ian  county,  Ire- 
land, where  a  hrandh  of  the  family  resided  ne^y  two'  cen- 
turies. This  place  was  visited  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  1888,  in 
his  search  for  genealogical  records  of  the  family,  which  he 
published  the  following  yeaiT  for  private  distribution. 

To  the  earnest  and  eminently  suocessfuJ  work  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams as  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  iSIinnesota  Historical 
Society,  from  1867  to  1893,  the  present  very  valuable  library 
and  prosperous  condition  of  this  society  are  due  in  a  larger 
measure  than  to  any  other  one  among  its  oflicers  and  promot- 
ers. He  brought  to  this  work  special  quallflcatioas  of  ex- 
ecutive and  literary  ability,  with  an  increasing  love  for  his- 
torical, genealogical,  and  antiquarian  researches;  and  he  gave 
to  the  society,  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  its  library,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  an  ardent  and  unselfish  de- 
votion. 

In  his  boyhood  and  youth,  Fletcher  Williams  was  excep- 
tionally fond  of  books  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  school 
studies,  attending  the  Woodward  High  School  of  Cincinnati, 
and  graduating  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  having  taken  its  scienttfie  course,  in  1852,  He 
then  learned  the  art  of  engraving,  and  numerous  fine  siieel 
plates  of  his  work  were  published  in  current  magazines. 

He  came  to  St.  Panl  in  1855,  and  entered  newspai)er  work 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  city  news  for  the  Daily  Mimie- 
soUan,  remaining  with  that  paper  until  it  was  merged  with 
the  Daily  Times.  Afterward,  during  his  fourteen  years  as  a 
city  reporter,  he  was  successively  engaged  with  the  DaUp 
Pioneer  and  the  Daily  Press,  which  united  to  become  the  pres- 
ent Pioneer  Press;  and  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  the  DaiVy 
Dispatch  in  its  earliest  years.  This  experience  in  journalism 
gave  him  acquaintance  with  ail  the  prominent  men  of  the 
state,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  life  work. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  held  this  position  during  six  years. 
For  a  few  months  in  1865  he  was  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Miller,  but  resigned  because  he  found  the  duties  un- 
congenial to  his  active  mind- 
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Having  acquired  much  re-putation  for  Ms  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  the  history  of  Slinnesota  and  for  biographic  notices 
of  the  early  pioneers,  Up.  ^Villiams  -vi-as  elected  by  the  Minne- 
so-ta  Historical  Society  in  Jannarj-,  1867,  as  its  secretary  and 
librarian,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation  in  September,  1893.  His  membership  and 
active  interest  in  the  society  began  at  the  time  of  the  general 
renewal  of  its  work  in  18(!4,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  secretaryship  of  the  society, 
Williams  was  still  engaged  in  tiie  laborious  and  exacting  du- 
ties of  a  city  reporter,  and  had  little  leisure  for  the  actual  work 
of  the  society,  or  opportunity  to  be  in  attendance  at  its  rooms. 
But  BS  an  offset  to  this,  his  duties  led  him  to  visit  and  converse 
with  many  persons  daily,  and  gave  him  thus  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  press  the  claims  of  the  society,  to  increase  its 
membership,  to  solicit  gifts  for  it,  and  to  keep  its  objects  prom- 
iently  before  th.e  public  by  frequent  mention  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals. All  these  efforts  bore  good  fruit,  and  the  collections  of 
the  society  and  its  roll  of  active  and  paying  members  increased 
rapidly.  In  that  year  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
b^an,  and  has  been  systematically  kept  up  ever  since, 

'Fbe  increase  of  the  needful  work  for  Uiis  society,  however, 
very  severely  taxed  Mr.  Williams'  time,  as  he  was  still  pursu^ 
ing  his  profession  as  journalist,  receiving  no  compensation 
from  the  society.  Ultimately  these  twofold  labors  became 
so  burdensome  that  he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  from  of- 
ficial work  for  the  Historical  Society;  but  the  other  members 
were  unwUling  to  permit  this  and  secured  from  the  state  leg- 
islature, in  its  session  of  1869,  an  act  granting  the  society  two 
thousand  dollars  yearly.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
liberal  patronage,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  has  enabled 
the  isociety  to  achieve  such  splendid  success.  Mr.  Williams 
accordingly  withdrew  from  jouTnalism  in  April,  1869,  and 
thenceforword  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  secretaryship 
and  library  of  this  society. 

A  narration  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  work  thus  en- 
trusted to  him  is  given  by  Mr,  Williams  in  his  annual  and  later 
biennial  reports  to  the  state  legislature.  More  concisely  it 
was  reviewed  by  him,  for  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  service 
up  to  1889,  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  History  for  March  of 
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tliat  year,  from  which  a  part  of  the  foregoing  statements  are 
abridged.  In  this  article  the  kindly  and  conciliatory  nature 
of  the  writer  appears  eoaspicnously  in  his  comments  on  the 
long  and  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  which  was  in- 
augurated by  Judge  Goodrich  In  the  year  1878,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  society  as  opposed 
to  those  of  later  membei-s  and  of  the  Executive  Council.  The 
case  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  against 
Judge  Goodrich  and  his  party.  "This  decision,"  wrote  Mr. 
Williams,  "was  generally  acquiesced  in  and  the  whole  contro- 
versy was  soon  forgotten  by  both  parties.  It  might  be  proper 
to  say  here  that  it  did  not  in  the  lef^t  interfere-  with,  the  work 
of  the  society,  which  went  on  as  suocessfully  as  ever,  and  there 
was  complete  cordiality  of  feeling  between  the  two  wings." 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  trouble,  so  charitably  re- 
membered after  ten  years,  cost  Mr.  Williams  many  anxious 
hours  and  mueh  otherwise  needless  effort 

In  1S73  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  President  G-rant  as 
United  States  Centennial  Commissioner  from  Minnesota  for 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition;  and  he  gave  much  time  to  the 
duties  wliich  thus  came  to  him  during  the  next  three  years. 
He  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Old  Set- 
tlers' Association,  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, and  was  elected  a  corresponding  or  honorary  mem- 
ber of  thirteen  historical  and  genealogical  societies  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  1889  contains  (in  its  pages  372-374)  a  bibliogi-aphic 
list  of  Mr.  Williams'  principal  published  works,  as  separate 
books,  articles  in  the  Collections  of  this  society,  in  magazines, 
cyclopaedias,  county  and  state  histories,  etc.  This  list  con- 
tains thirty  titles.  The  earliest  is  "The  Odd  Fellows'  Minstrel : 
a  collection  of  Odes  for  the  use  of  the  Fraternitj-,"  a  little  book 
of  153  pages,  of  which  more  than  150,000  copies  have  been 
issued  in  many  editions,  the  first  being  in  Cincinnati  in  1864. 
The  most  important  volume,  and  a  worthy  summation  of  Mr. 
Williams'  historical  researches  during  the  previous  twenty 
years,  is  his  "History  of  the  Oity  of  Saint  Paul  and  of  the 
County  of  Ram-sey,  Minnesota,"  .'m  octsivo  book  of  475  pages, 
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which.  H'as  published  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Sociely  in 
1876  as  the  fourth  Toliune  <rf  its  Collectiona. 

Second  only  to  Mr.  Williams'  interest  and  deyotion  for  this 
Historical  Society  were  his  almost  equally  active  and  useful 
services  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this  state. 
He  became  a  member  of  St.  Paul  Lodge  Ko.  2  on  March  14th, 
1856;  of  Minnesota  Encampment  No.  1  in  December  of  the 
same  year;  and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1858,  of  which  he  be- 
came Grand  Master  in  1870,  and  to  which  he  gave  much 
faithful  work,  a  labor  of  love,  as  Grand  Scribe  doring  a  am- 
tinuous  term  of  twenty  years.  The  Obituary  Committee  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  in  Eebruary,  1896,  concluded  their 
tribute  to  his  memory  in  these  words:  "Looking  back  over  the 
life-work  of  this  brother,  it  eeema  to  have  been  nearly  perfect. 
As  a  husband  and  father,  he  was  loving  and  indulgent;  as  a 
citizen,  he  was  industrious  and  painstaking;  as  a  state  official, 
he  was  conscientious  and  devoted;  as  an  Odd  Fellow,  he  was 
a  brother  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  while  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr. 
Williams  Buffered  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
quickly  rallied.  He  might  have  prolonged  his  life,  had  he  then 
laid  aside  bis  work.  The  first  attack  was  followed  by  two 
othei-s  at  intervals.  March  23d,  1893,  while  sitting  at  the  din- 
ner table  with  his  family,  the  fourth  stroke  fell,  the  entire  left 
side  being  paralyzed.  Death  seemed  to  hover  over  hun  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  he  again  rallied  with  permanent  impairment 
of  speech  and  of  locomotion,  his  physician  then  predicting 
softening  of  the  brain,  his  length  of  days  to  be  determined  by 
physical  tenacity.  A  few  manlihs  later  he  went  to  California 
and  there  spent  the  winter  of  1893-'94,  but  returned  in  the 
spring  with  health  unimproved.  The  progress  of  the  tnalady, 
however,  was  not  rapid,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  closing 
months  of  1894  that  Kis  condition  became  much  worse.  In 
December  he  was  removed  to  a  sanitarium  at  Milwaukee,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  him  with  care  and  guardianship. 
There  he  ccmtinued  to  faU,  and  was  brought  back  to  his  home 
in  April,  189.5,  being  thence  taken  to  the  asylum  in  Rochester, 
Minu.,  where,  a  few  days  later,  he  died  on  April  2Sth,  1895. 
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The  writer  of  a  biographic  sketch  which  appeared  two 
days  afterward  in  the  St  Paul  Morning  Gall  said:  "Mr.  Will- 
iams was  a  man  of  simple  life,  generous  and  Icjndly  impulsea, 
enduring  in  friendship,  positive  in  his  oplniojis,  but  modest 
in  enforcing  them  upon  others.  His  services,  wherever  be- 
stowed, were  invaluable.  He  surrendered  health  and  finally 
life  in  his  devotion  to  the  laboi-s  he  undertook,  many  of  his 
tasks  being  self-imposed.  No  one  ever  knew  him  but  to  re- 
spect him  and  upon  intimate  acquaintance  to  love  him.  He 
was  in  all  things  the  sou!  of  honor  and  rectitude," 

Bev.  W.  B.  Millard,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Oiurch,  St.  Paul,  in  his  remarks  at  the  funeral,  said  of  him : 
"Industrious,  energetic,  forceful,  though  modest  and  retiring, 
Mr.  William-s  was  also  devout  in  spirit,  holding  strong  relig- 
ious convictions.  He  tnisted  in  Ohris't  as  his  Savior,  and  was 
from  early  manhood  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  He 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  Plymouth  Society  and  lat- 
terly with  the  Woodland  Park  Baptist  CSiurch." 

In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Williams  married  Miss  Catherine  Kob- 
erts,  who,  wilii  three  children,  survives  him.  A  son,  Louis 
Williams,  has  lived  several  years  in  Denver,  Colorado,  with 
whom  his  mother  and  sister,  Susan  E.  Williams,  having  left 
St.  Paul  in  September,  1896,  now  reside;  and  an  older  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Kate  Buoff,  resides  in  Oshko^,  Wisconsin. 

Two  brothers  of  Mr.  Williams  are  still  living,  namely,  Will- 
iam George  Williams,  professor  of  languages  in  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Samuel  Wesley  Will- 
iams, of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  One 
sister  is  also  living,  Mrs.  Mai^ret  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Waeken  Upham. 

William  Bainby  Marshall  was  a  man  of  unique  char- 
acter. Son  of  Joseph  Marshall  and  Abigail  Black  Shaw,  he 
was  born  near  Columbia,  Boone  county,  Missouri,  on  Oct.  17th, 
1825.  His  grandfather,  David  Marshall,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to  Bourbon  county, 
Kentucky,  about  1785;  and  thence  the  family  removed  to 
Boone  county  in  Missouri.  On  his  mother's  side.  Gen.  Marshal) 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel 
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Shaw,  having  been  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  America. 

In  1830,  G-en.  Mai'shall's  parents  removed  to  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, where  his  boyhood  was  spent.  In  1841,  in  company  wift. 
his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  he  went  to  the  lead  mines  of  Galena, 
IlL,  where  he  worked  several  years.  Evidently  he  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  useful  reading  and  study,  and  during  this  period 
he  learned  practical  surveying. 

In  1847,  he  removed  to  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wisconsin,  where, 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Wis- 
consin; but  he  lost  his  seat  by  a  change  in  the  boundarj'  lines 
of  the  state  and  district,  soon  after  the  election. 

In  1849,  he  settled  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  where  he  had 
previously  filed  a  claim.  Here  he  engaged  in  a  general  hard- 
ware business,  with  his  brother  Joseph.  He  sui-veyed  and 
platted  tiie  town,  for  Messrs.  Bottineau  and  Steele,  and  also 
sur\-eyed  a  part  of  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  1851,  he  removed  to  St.  Paul,  and  became  its  pioneei' 
hardware  merchant,  the  large  house  of  Nicols  &  Dean  being 
the  successor  of  his  pioneer  store.  In  1855,  he  established  a 
hanking  busine^,  which  did  not  survive  the  financial  panic 
of  1857.  He  then  engaged  in  fanning  and  stock-raising,  and 
introduced  into  Minnesota  its  earliest  high-bred  cattle. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Marahall  presided  over  the  convention  which 
organized  the  Eepublican  party  in  Minnesota  On  January 
1st,  1861,  having  purchased  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Times,  and  the 
Mitmesotian,  he  consolidated  the  two  newspapers  imder  the 
name  of  the  St.  Paul  Press,  which  became  the  leading  Bepub- 
lican  paper  of  the  State. 

General  Marshall  took  a  very  active  and  prominent  part  in 
the  Sionx  Indian  War  and  in  the  War  of  the  Bebellion.  In 
August,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Minnesota  Infantrj'.  He  assisted  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  this  State,  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
taking  a  gallant  part  in  the  battles  of  Birch  Coolie  and  Wood 
Lake.  In  1863  he  was  in  the  expedition  against  the  Sioux 
in  North  Dakota,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  Seventh  Eegiment  in  the  battle 
of  Big  Mound. 
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In  KoTember,  1863,  while  flghLing  in  tiie  South,  Maj^hall 
was  eommissiO'iied  Coloael  of  the  Seventh  Minnesoito.  Dur- 
ing 1864,  he  led  his  regiment  In  many  battles,  in  Mi8siSM.ppi, 
Arkansas,  Missonri,  ami  Tennessee. 

For  distinguished  bravery  and  skill,  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, on  December  15th,  1864,  Col.  Marshall  was,  on  March 
13th,  1865,  brevetled  Brigadier  General.  He  commanded^  his 
brigade  in  the  siege  of  Mobile,  and  was  wounded  in  the  at- 
tack upon  Spanish  Fort,  March  25th,  1865.  General  Marahall 
was  mustered  out  at  Port  Snelling,  Minnesota,  in  August,  1865. 

Soon  afterward  he  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Minnesota,  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  Subsequently  he  was  re-elected  for  a  secood  term, 
serving  from  Januaiy  Sth,  1866,  to  Januajy  9tii,  1870.  While 
he  was  governor  and  largely  by  his  efforts,  the  word  "wtute" 
was  stricken  from  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota.  In  1869,  he 
vetoed  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  to  Kandi- 
yohi. A  contemporary  said  of  him:  "He  was  not  a  showy 
governor,  and  made  no  attanpt  at  a  'record;'  but  he  was  one  of 
the  best  chief  magistrates  the  State  has  ever  had." 

From  January  6th,  1876,  to  Januaiy  10th,  1882,  Gen.  Mar- 
shall served  as  Railroad  Commissioner, 

During  his  residence  in  tiiis  State,  he  was  always  actively 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  In 
the  fall  of  1893  he  was  elected  its  secretary.  But  iU  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  1894,  when  he  went  to  PaBadcna, 
California,  in  the  hope  of  restored  health.  But  he  was  eon- 
tinned  as  the  nominal  secretary  until  March,  1895. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Marshall  married  Miss  Abby  Langford,  of 
Utica,  New  York,  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Langford, 
and  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Spencer,  and  of  the  late  Mrs,  James 
W.  Taylor,  all  of  St.  Paul. 

Their  only  child,  George  Langford  Marshall,  died  in  1892, 
leaving  a  widow  and  a  little  daughter,  Alice,  who  were  with 
Gov.  Marshall  at  Pasadena,  California,  where  he  died,  Janu- 
aiy Sfb,  1896. 

Joseph  Marshall,  the  brother  of  Governor  Marshall,  resided 
in  Denver,  Colorado;  and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Cath- 
cart,  has  long  been  a  well-known  i-esident  of  St.  Paul, 
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Got.  Marshall  was  a  membep  of  the  ilinnesota  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  tioth  of  his  grandfathers. 
(Lieut.  David  Marshall  and  private  Samuel  Shaw)  having  been 
Bevolutionary  soldiers,  in  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 

Personally,  Governor  Marshall  was  a  man  of  fine  physique, 
robust,  and  of  unusnal  physical  strength.  His  general  man- 
ner was  mild,  but  manly  and  dignified,  and  yet  he  had  a  lively 
appreciation  of  clean  and  harmless  humor. 

William  E.  Marshall  was  a  man  whom  it  was  easy  to  love. 
He  was  large-hearted,  broad-minded  and  intellectual,  gener- 
ous, sympathetic,  genial  and  considerate,  and  nnnsnally  versa-  ■ 
tile  in  his  activities.  At  the  time  of  hie  death,  the  press  of  our 
State  expressed  its  high  estimate  of  his  chaxacter,  Ms  ability, . 
and  his  usefulness,  as  a  brave  soldier,  an  able  statesman,  and 
a  public-spirited  citizen.  And  it  is  for  me,  as  his  pastor  for  ■ 
the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life,  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man;  of  his  loving  faith  in  the  Word  of  God;  his  steadfast 
trust  in  Divine  Providence;  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  so- 
cial life;  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  every  good  cause;  his-. 
tender  sympathy  with  all  who  suffered;  his  uncompromising 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  meaimess;  his  chivalrous  champion- 
ing of  all  who  were  oppressed;  his  dominant  cheerfulness;  Ms- 
freedom  from  vlndictiveness;  his  generous  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  others;  his  patient  bearing  under  severe 
trials  and  sufterings.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  (or  Swedenborgian)  Church,  and  one  of  those  who 
united  in  forming  the  Society  of  that  Church,  in  St  Paul,  in. 
1873.  He  was  a  good  man  to  live  with,  and  he  endeared  Mm- 
self  to  all  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him. 

Deeply  reverent  towards  all  divine  things,  'and  without  in- 
tolerance, he  saw  the  good  in  all  churches;  and  he  stood  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all,  and  cheerfully  to  co- 
operate with  every  good  movement  Personally  modest,  he- 
was  free  from  the  spirit  of  domineering.  There  was  a  mag- 
netism in  the  man,  which  drew  men  towards  Mm,  even  on! 
first  acquaintance.  His  gentleness  covered  always  a  manly 
strength,  which  impressed  one  as  reliable. 

He  had  not  an  ideally  perfect  mental  equipment,  for  he . 
was  human,  as  we  all  are,  but  so  generally  admirable  in  char- 
acter that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  world  if  there  were  • 
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moi-e  aum  like  Miu.  Naturallj  impulsive,  he  acquired,  from 
religious  principle,  a  marvelous  control  over  Ms  temper,  to 
the  limits  of  forbearance.  His  was  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment in  excess.  In  fact,  his  perennial  and  superabundant 
hopefulness  practically  disqualified  him  for  a  oontuiuouslj 
sucessful  commercial  career.  He  lacked  the  cautions  calcula- 
tion, the  habitual  attention  to  pet^  details,  and  the  cool  fore- 
sight which  always  allows  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Commercially  speaking,  he  left  little  behind  him,  of  this 
world's  goods;  but,  speaking  from  a  spiritual  standpoint,  there 
are  few  men  who  cajry  more  with  them  to  the  world  beyond. 
In  this  sense  his  life  was  successful,  because  he  had  learned 
how  to  live.  And  when  his  once  powerfiQ  phyacal  frame, 
borne  down  by  insidious  disease,  yielded  to  the  strain,  gently 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  lovingly,  cheerfully  said  good-bye  to 
the  world  in  which  he  had  lived  for  three  score  years  and  ten, 
"with  malice  towards  none,  and  with  charity  for  alL" 

The  angel  of  death  is  rapidly  reaping  the  golden  sheaves 
among  the  pioneers  of  MinnesotSa.  Tke  vigorous  young  com- 
monwealth was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the 
men  who  laid  its  fouudatious.  And  when  this  galaxy  of 
strong  men  shall  all  have  been  gathered  on  the  further  shore, 
not  one  of  them  will  be  more  sincerely  missed  in  the  hearts 

of  the  people,  than  William  B,  Marshall. 

Bdsvaeh  C  Mitchbli.. 

John  G.  Eiheldaffbk.  Forty-four  years  ago,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1851,  in  St.  Paul,  three  persons  met  for  the  first 
time  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  three;  these  were  the  Rev. 
E,  D.  Neill,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Riheldaffer,  newly  arrived  in  the 
Tern  tor  J',  and  the  writer. 

The  house  in  which  they  met,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr, 
W.  H.  Handall,  overlooked  a  deep  ravine,  and  stood  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  the  Davidson  Block,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Jackson  streets.  A  rude  but  substantial  bridge  spanned 
the  ravine,  and  a  peculiar  looidng  building,  which,  later,  was 
called  "Moffet's  Castle,"  and  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
boarding  house  or  hotel,  loomed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  till  by  degrees,  as  story  after  story  was  added,  it 
reached  a  height  considerably  above  the  altitude  of  the  bridge. 
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Since  that  day  a  change,  difficult  to  describe  in  detail,  has 
come  over  the  scene.  The  house,  the  bridge,  the  ravine, — all 
the  material  features,— are  gone;  and,  of  the  three  persons  then 
met  together,  onlj  the  writer  is  living. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Neiil  had  called  to  introduce  a  new  arrival 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eiheldaffer,  who  had  come  to  St. 
Paul  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  mission  in  connection  with 
the  Old  School  branch  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  course, 
his  qualifications  and  position  needed  no  special  introduction. 
Bora  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  Nov.  13,  1818,  in 
a  farming  community,  he  had  spent  a  good  part  of  his  boyhood 
in  farm  worh.  Religiously  brought  up,  his  religious  convic- 
tions, coupled  with  a  natural  ambition,  led  him  to  aspire  to  the 
ministerial  office.  He  sought  an  education;  his  preparatory 
studies  were  pursued  with  an  earnestness  which  overcame 
many  obstacles,  and  were  often  followed  amidst  the  varying 
T>res9ure  of  self-support.  Naturally  self-reliant,  he  shrank  not 
from  the  labor  which  his  chosen  aim  rendered  necessary.  Of 
Oerman  and  Seotch-Ipish  descent,  he  united  in  himself  the 
leading  traits  of  each  race,  resulting  in  a  steady  and  immov- 
able integrity. 

Becoming  a  student  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
he  graduated  there  in  184S.  While  there,  he  had  fonned 
influential  friendships  which  followed  him  through  the  years, 
amongst  others,  with  the  eloquent  and  distinguished  divine, 
Dr.  William  M.  Paston,  now  professor  of  theology  in  Prince- 
ton, Friends  in  the  seminary,  these  two,  years  afterward, 
spent  many  hours  together  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  Minne- 
sota. After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Eiheldaffer  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  then 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Fort  Wayne,  having  in  the 
meantime  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  with  Miss  Euth 
E.  Gray.  It  was  during  the  brief  period  of  his  pastorate 
there,  almost  on  tho  tlireshold  of  his  ministerial  career,  that 
he  met  with  a  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  blow 
that  for  some  time  gave  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  his  life. 

On  leaving  his  first  brief  pastorate  Mr.  Eiheldaffer  tnraed 
his  thoughts  to  the  Farther  West,  where  he  believed  there 
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was  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  steady  zeal  and  of  his  firm, 
though  chastened,  Christian  perseverance.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  found  a  congenial  and  devoted  helpmeet,  when 
Miss  Catherine  C.  Ogden  became  bis  wife.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev,  Benjamin  Ogden,  and  survives  her  husband 
after  a  happy  union  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Mr.  Riheldaffer  now  came  to  St.  Paid  fully  authorized  to 
establish  the  mission  he  contemplated.  He  called  on  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Neill,  who  had  just  seen  the  completion  of  a  aubetantial 
church  edifice,  in  connection  with  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  St.  Peter  streets, — a  part 
of  which  is  still  standing, — and  was  courteously  invited  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sabbath,  a  courtesy  which 
was  occasionally  repeated. 

A  little  band,  whose  theological  sympathies  were  with  the 
Old  School  branch  ol  the  church,  now  rallied  around  Mr- 
Riheldaffer,  and  under  his  superintendence  formed  a  small 
but  hoi)eful  society.  UifBculties  seemed  to  be  in  the  way,  but 
the  minister  believed  in  ultimate  success,  and  his  faith  in  the 
enterprise  was  largely  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  success. 
Assisted  by  a  few  of  the  residents  of  the  town,  and  by  personal 
friends  in  the  East,  he  early  planned  for  building  a  church 
edifice.  This,  after  some  delay,  was  finally  accomplished. 
Services  in  the  meantime  were  held,  by  favor  of  the  authorities, 
first  in  the  Baptist  church,  whose  pastor  was  absent  from  the 
town;  next,  in  the  court  house;  and  later,  as  the  new  building 
neared  completion,  in  the  supreme  court  room  in  the  capitol. 
Thus  the  congregation  which  Mr.  Riheldaffer  had  gathered 
looked  forward  to  a  future  of  successful  work;  the  cherished 
desire  of  his  heart  was  realized,  and  the  congregation  which 
had  slowly  but  surely  gathered  was  enabled  to  meet  at  last  in 
a  substantial  brick  building  of  their  own. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Riheldaffer  from  ftiis  time  on,  tiU  the  fall 
of  1864,  is  substantially  a  history  of  the  Central  Church  of  this 
city.  His  sympathies,  his  efforts,  often  very  self-denying, 
seemed  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  that  church;  but  not  so 
much  that  he  was  exclusive  socially,  or  as  a  citizen,  for  he 
was  fully  alive  and  active  to  the  demands  of  true  citizenship. 
Public-spirited  and  naturally  benevolent,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  all  enterprises  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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His  influence  in  the  presbjtery  of  which  he  was  a  member 
was  very  perceptible,  and  was  unhesitatingly  acknowledged. 
In  Presbyterian  discussions  his  opinion  carried  weight.  He  nn- 
clerstood  thoroughly,  and  waa  jealous  for,  the  order  and  the 
discipline  of  the  "Book."  His  firm  yet  conservative  estimate 
on  all  questions  that  came  up,  whether  of  doctrine  or  govern- 
ment, was  seldom  questioned.  In  addition  to  this,  hia  intense 
love  and  devotion  to  the  church  of  his  childhood,  and  of  his 
choice,  seemed  ingrained  in  his  very  nature,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  integrity  of  his  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Mr.  Eiheldaffer  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Central  Church,  having  in  the  meantime  success- 
fully established  a  female  seminary,  which,  conducted  under 
Presbyterian  influences,  was  for  years,  after  it  passed  from 
his  control,  a  recognized  educational  influence  in  the  city. 

A  quality  of  administrative  ability  which  he  had  manifested 
now  led  to  his  appointment  to  a  very  important  position,  that 
of  superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School,  a  new  institu- 
tion. He  was  appointed,  not  from  any  personal  favoritism, 
nor  from  expediency,  but  because  of  his  fltness  and  his  recog- 
niaed  int^rity.  This  position  he  held  and  most  ably  filled  for 
eighteen  years,  when  he  resigned,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
many  friends. 

It  would  have  been  difQcult  to  find  a  man  equally  well  fitted 
by  nature  and  character  for  the  position  at  that  time.  In  the 
control  of  boys  and  youths  who  had  been  placed  there,  Mr. 
Eiheldaffer  succeeded  admirably,  and,  beyond  this,  he  had  been 
able  to  attract,  and  keep,  the  regard  and  respect  of  those 
under  his  charge  after  they  had  left  the  institution.  With  the 
necessary  control,  there  was  conveyed  a  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility,  which  partially  neutralized  the  sense  of 
conscious  restraint  and  left  intact,  to  a  great  degree,  the  qual- 
ity of  self-respect.  • 

In  this  position.  Dr.  Riheldaffer  did  excellent  work  for  the 
state,  and  yet  he  had  always  retained  a  lingering  love  for  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  pursuance  of  this,  his  lead- 
ing wish,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  to  become  its  pastor,  which  he  accept- 
ably and  successfully  filled  for  five  years,  till  the  year  1891.  In 
1892,  present  as  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
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sembly  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  he  was  chosen  moderator   for 

some  of  its  sessions,  an  honor  which  set  its  seijl  of  approval 
on  a  career  flhich  too  soon  would  close.  Years  before,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  a 
recognition  of  his  unswerving  adherence  to  life-long  principles. 

His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and  after  a  severe  and  pain- 
ful illness,  supported  by  the  principles  which  were  a  part  of  hia 
life,  he  entered  into  rest  on  the  16  th  of  January,  1893,  leaving 
a  widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  departure. 

Looking  back  on  the  years  of  his  life,  and  remembering  the 
sterling  integrity  with  which  he  met  its  duties  and  its  changes, 
one  who  has  known  him  well  is  now  constrained  to  exclaim, 
"The  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
forever?" 

Positive  in  his  convictions  and  ontspoken  in  their  defense, 
few  men  have  been  more  respected  by  those  who  differed  from 
him;  and  few  men  have  been  more  beloved  by  those  who  were 
the  nearest  to  him,  those  of  his  own  household. 

Dr.  Biheldaffer  early  became  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  death  was  a  member 
of  its  Executive  Council,  Richabd  Marvtn, 

Alfred  Jambs  Hill  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  the 
year  1833.  His  lather,  a  co-worker  with  Brunei,  was  a  eivil 
and  mechanical  engineer.  After  the  ordinary  boarding-school 
education,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  entered  his  father's 
office  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  civil  engineering,  so  con- 
spicuously to  Ms  advantage  in  after  life. 

In  1854  Mr.  Hill  decided  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  a^ 
rived  at  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  in  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year,  locating  a  claim  upon  government  land.  Soon  after- 
ward he  entered  the  office  of  Capt  J.  H.  Simpson  at  St.  Paul 
as  a  draftsman  for  the  United  States  government  surveys  of 
military  roads  which  were  being  constructed  in  the  then  new 
Northwest.  In  1858,  on  account  of  the  admission  of  Minne- 
sota into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  appropriations  for  military 
roads  ceased,  and  he  changed  his  field  of  labor  to  the  old  state 
capitol  building,  where  he  performed  various  kinds  of  clerical 
work  and  drafting  in  the  executive  and  other  departments  of 
the  state  government.     In  this  manner  he  became  interested 
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in  historical  and  geographical  researches,  contributing  to  the 
Collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  Minnesota,  weat 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  omitted  from  tiie  official  maps 
of  that  date,  and  suggesting  the  names  of  several  of  the  coun- 
ties which  they  now  bear. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  War  of  the  Eebellion,  when  fresh 
troops  were  called  for,  Mr.  Hill  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany E,  Sixth  Minnesota  Infantry,  remaining  in  this  State 
with  his  company  during  the  Indian  uprising  of  1862;  but  on 
the  20th  day  of  Deeember  of  that  year  he  was  unexpectedly  or- 
dered to  report  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Washing- 
ton for  du*y  in  the  office  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers. At  army  headquarters,  Mr.  Hill  often  witnessed  the 
plain  and  unsophisticated  ways  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen. 
Halleck.  Saving  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Helena,  Arkansas, 
in  the  summer  of  1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  clerk  of  his  company  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  service,  and  wrote  an  entire  history  of  this 
company. 

Returning  to  ciril  life,  Mr.  HUl  commenced  an  investigation 
of  the  ancient  aridflcial  earthworks  of  Minnesota,  which  were 
ascertained  to  have  an  uninterrupted  connection  with  tiiose 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Mississippi  valley  farther  south. 
He  was  led  to  this  investigation,  perhaps,  through  his  duties 
as  land  clerk  in  the  state  auditor's  office,  under  Charles  Mc- 
Hrath,  during  a  term  of  six  years.  Meanwhile  he  also  occu- 
pied the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  was  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Archaeology. 
For  this  chosen  branch  of  the  Society's  researches  Ms  collec- 
tion of  descriptions  and  maps  of  the  aboriginal  mounds  of 
Minnesota  became,  as  the  years  advanced,  the  most  valuable 
and  permanent  work  of  his  life. 

Variously  employed,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mcllrath", 
the  state  auditor,  with  frugal  economy  he  invested  his  wages 
saocessfnlly  in  real  estate,  and  the  proceeds  were  largely  used 
in  his  scientific  investigations.  For  the  same  purpose  he  be- 
came a  student  of  the  languages,  mastering  the  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian,  thereby  greatly  extending  the  range  of  his 
studies  in  history,  geography,  archieoli^y,  astronomy,  phrenol- 
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ogy,  and  other  sciences,  until  he  became  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found scholars  in  Minnesota,  In  these  wide  fields  of  research 
very  valuable  materials  were  collected,  intended  for  publica- 
tion at  some  future  time. 

Northwestern  archieolt^y,  however,  constituted  the  chief 
field  of  his  labor.  Following  the  issuance  of  a  circular  letter 
dated  August  lat,  1873,  Mr.  Hill  pemstently  and  uninter- 
ruptedly continued  his  researches  and  inquiries  concerning 
prehistoric  man  and  his  worts  in  the  upper  Mississippi  basin 
for  nearly  twenty-two  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  his  work  was  aided  by  employee 
service  in  the  field,  making  surveys  of  prehistoric  mounds 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  entirely 
at  his  own  individual  cost,  amounting  to  about  $25,000,  aa 
shown  in  an  examination  of  his  accounts  by  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  his  estate.  With  his  own  hand  he  platted 
probably  twelve  thousand  ancient  earthworks,  many  of  which, 
including  a  number  of  efligy  mounds,  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
archfeologic  liistory.  From  eveiy  county  in  Minnesota,  all  the 
information  obtainable  concerning  the  earliest  primitive  oc- 
cupancy by  man  has  been  gathered  and  preserved  for  future 
use,  including  nearly  five  hundred  written  reports  from  the  em- 
ployee service  referred  to.  The  results  of  these  a rchteo logical 
researches  and  examinations,  in  their  records  thus  preserved 
at  great  expense,  constitute  not  a  "day  dream,"  but  a  practical 
and  valuable  reality.  These  records  go  with  the  estate,  are 
in  the  keeping  of  the  administrators,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  at  some  future  date  they  will  be  published  to  the  credit 
of  the  persevering  geographer  who  so  tinselfishly  and  ably  col- 
lected them.    All  honor  to  his  name  for  this  great  work! 

Not  long  before  his  death,  he  estimated  ten  years  as  neces- 
sary to  complete  his  archaeological  labors.  He  had  during 
many  years  applied  nearly  all  his  spare  time  to  historical  and 
geographical  studies,  until  his  information  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  world.  As  a  writer,  nearly  all  his  articles  appeared 
without  his  name,  usually  in  the  American  Cyclopajdia  or 
some  scientific  journal,  and  occasionally  in  the  daily  i)ress. 

In  1889  Mr.  Hill  became  associated  with  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  volume  VIL  of  this  Society's  Historical  Collections,  for 
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which  he  exhaustively  examined  the  history  of  the  advent  of 
the  Spanish  into  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  He  also  pre- 
pared numerous  notes  and  articles,  with  maps,  for  this  so- 
ciety's second,  third,  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Collections,  and 
for  other  publications,  most  notably  his  thorough  and  pains- 
taking literary  labor  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  in 
Tkis  editions  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1893,  and  of  Zebulon  Mont- 
gomery Pike  in  1895. 

Mr.  Hill  was  also  engaged  in  deterrainiog  the  true  line  of 
march  of  the  army  led  by  Hernando  de  Soto  from  Florida  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  geographic  statements  in  the 
Spanish  records;  the  location,  names  and  extent  of  all  North,- 
westem  French  forts  and  posts,  from  the  time  of  Groseilliers 
and  Eadisson  to  the  purchase  of  Ijouisiana;  and  the  location 
of  the  leaden  plate  deposited  by  th.e  Chevalier  de  la  "Verendrye 
at  the  time  of  his  discovery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was 
preparing  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  west  from  lake  Superior,  of 
which  a  preliminary  i)art,  relating  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Minnesota,  is  given  as  an  appendix  (pages  305-352)  in  vol- 
ume "VTL  of  this  society's  Collections. 

In  February,  1895,  Mr.  Hill  became  further  associated  with 
the  writer  in  the  discovery  of  prehistoric  mounds  and  village 
Bites  at  the  headwater  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  we 
each  expected  to  give  many  years  to  exploration  and  publica- 
tion of  the  archseology  of  Minnesota.  But  he  was  suddenly 
taken  away,  and  his  work  was  left  unfinished.  After  a  short 
and  severe  illness,  he  died  June  15th,  1895,  on  the  day  previoM 
to  that  which  had  been  selected  for  his  marriage. 

The  records  of  the  aboriginal  mounds  of  Minnesota,  in 
notes  and  naaps  from  actual  surveys,  which  Mr.  Hill  had  col- 
lected, are  most  important,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  distrib- 
uted under  the  law,  as  an  asset  to  heirs,  no  will  having  been 
found.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  Historical  Society  may 
be  made  the  custodian  of  these  papers,  note-hooks,  and  maps, 
■until  means  shall  be  secured  for  their  being  edited  and  pub- 
lished, as  a  worthy  monument  of  our  friend's  unselfish  and 
noble  life.  J.  v.  Bbowek. 
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William  Moneoe  McCluee  was  born  in  Franklinville, 
Cattaraugus  county,  New  York,  September  6th,  1831.  An  ac- 
cident, wMeh  resulted  in  a  long  illness  and  permanent  phys- 
ical disability,  changed  the  tenor  of  bis  life  and  turned  him 
aside  from  a  scholarship  at  West  Point;  and  when  he  recoT- 
ered  his  health  he  entered  the  then  famous  school  of  Temple 
Hill  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  After  graduation  there,  he  read  law 
and  graduated  from  the  state  and  national  law  school  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  September  6th,  1853,  and  at  once  entered  into  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town. 

In  1855  he  came  to  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  and  began  hia 
professional  practice  in  the  courts  of  his  adopted  state,  which 
continued  until  his  promotion  to  the  bencli.  He  was  several 
times  elected  county  attorney  oE  Washington  county,  and  also 
district  attorney  when  the  law  of  the  state  gave  a  district  at- 
torney to  each  judicial  district.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary, 1876. 

In  November,  1881,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  ihe  Firs.t 
Judicial  District  of  Minnesota  by  Governor  Pillabury.  After- 
ward he  waa  twice  elected  to  the  position  without  any  con- 
test, and  served  as  judge  until  his  death.  During  his  term  of 
office  much  litigation  of  importance  came  before  him  and  large 
interests  were  involved.  A  man  well  known  in  the  state,  he 
gave  to  Minnesota,  as  well  as  to  the  town  which  was  his  home,, 
such  loyal  and  faithful  service  as  it  was  his  nature  to  give. 

Stricken  instantly  in  the  full  and  high  enjoyment  of  hi» 
physical  and  menfeil  powers,  he  died  August  3d,  1890,  leaving 
Ijehind  him  a  fragrant  memory  among  those  whom  he  loved 
and  who  honored  him.  It  could  be  said  of  him,  as  he  so  often 
said  gently  to  anyone  who  criticised  harshly  another's  word. 
or  deed;    "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

He  was  married  to  Helen  A.  Jencks,  in  Waterford,  New 
York,  September  37th,  1858,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  son. 

Ceakles  Moneoe  MoClobe  was  born  in  Stillwater,  Minn,^ 
August  5th,  1859.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Judge  William 
M.  McCluer  and  Helen  A,  McCluer.  His  education  was  in  the 
public  schools  of  Stillwater,  afterward  one  year  at  Wiltiston 
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Seminary-,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  was  completed  at  Quiney, 
Mass.,  in  tlie  Adams  Academy,  under  tlie  care  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Dimmock. 

On  bis  return  from  school  he  read  law  in  the  law  ofBce 
of  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
He  never  practiced  bia  profession  in  the  courts,  but  became 
engaged  in  business,  which  after  his  father's  appointment  to 
the  bench,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  assume. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  tastes,  being  interested 
in  a  wide  range  of  literature;  but  during  the  last  year  of  Ms 
life  he  read  chiefly  in  American  histoiy.  He  was  elected  a  life 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Societv,  November  14th, 
1892. 

His  fondness  for  military  matters  made  him  active  in  the 
National  Guard,  arid  one  of  his  last  acts  was  the  purchase  of 
a  large  flag  for  the  armory  of  Stillwater,  the  home  of  Com- 
pany K,  of  which  he  was  captain.  It  was  at  half  mast  at  his 
death  the  first  time  it  was  unfurled. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  and  a  Son  of  the 
American  Revolution, 

He  died  October  24th,,  1894,  leaving  his  widowed  mother  to 
mourn  her  only  child. 

Othee  Deceased  Life  Membees,  1889  to  1898. 
William:  L.  Banning  (1855)*  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  January,  1814,  and  received  his  education  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul  in  1855,  and  was  engaged  In  banking  until 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  enlisted  and  served  as  commissa^ 
of  the  Third  Minnesota  Volunteers,  with  rank  of  captain. 
After  his  return  to  St.  Paul,  he  was  president  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Lake  Superior  railroad  company  during  the  construction 
of  its  line  from  tills  city  to  Duluth,  which  was  completed  in 
1870.  During  many  years,  Mr.  Banning  was  a  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  1877  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Minnesota,  He  married  Miss 
Mary  A,  Sweeny  in  1849,  who,  with  two  sons  and  three  dai^h- 
ters,  survived  his  death,  which  toot  place  November  26th, 
1893.     (Also  see  Newson's  "Pen  Pictures,"  1886,  pages  505-6.) 

•The  date  thus  designated  notes  the  year  of  election  to  this  society. 
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Jacob  Wales  Bass  (1849)  was  born  in  Braintree,  Vt.,  Jan- 
^lary  2d,  1815.  Leaving  the  home  farm  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  was  employed  ia  a  Boston  wholesale  house  during 
■the  next  seven  jears.  In  1836  he  came  west,  spending  about 
a  year  in  Chicago,  and  afterward  several  years  in  Wisctmsin, 
at  Racine,  Platteville,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Chippewa  Palls, 
BucceHsively  farming,  trading,  and  manufacturing  lumber.  In 
August,  1847,  Mr.  Bass  began  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
-a.rea  which  is  now  Minnesota,  at  St.  Paul,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  Ms  death,  April  18th,  1889.  He  was  at  first 
jiroprietor  of  a  log-built  hotel,  the  "St.  Paul  House,"  Two 
years  later,  in  1849,  this  house  became  practically  the  capit<^ 
building  of  the  incipient  Minnesota  Territory,  as  Governor 
Ramsey  and  Secretary  Smith  had  their  ofQces  there.  Having 
■sold  the  hotel  that  year,  Mr.  Bass  was  the  postmaster  of  St. 
Paul  from  1849  to  1853,  being  then  and  afterward  engaged 
jn  commercial  and  real  estate  business.  In  1842  he  married 
-Miss  Martha  D.  Brunson,  daughter  of  the  pioneer  missionary, 
Eev.  Alfred  Brunson.  Their  sons  are  Ool.  Edgar  W.  Base,  of 
West  Point,  N.  T.,  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society, 
and  Frank  B.  Bass,  of  St.  Paul.  (See  Andrews'  "History  of 
St.  Paul,"  1890,  Part  II,  pages  52-54,  with  portrait  in  Part  I, 
page  84.) 

John  Bail  Beisbin  (1855)  was  bom  in  Schuylerviile,  N.  Y., 
Tannary  10th,  1827;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1846; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  beginning  practice  in  his 
native  town.  Thence  he  removed  in  1853  to  St.  Paul,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  March  22d,  1898.  He  was  presi- 
-dent  of  the  Territorial  Council  in  1856-57;  and  was  a  member 
■of  the  State  L^islature  in  1858,  and  again  in  1863.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  1857,  this 
being  probably  due  in  part  to  his  successful  opposition,  with 
others,  to  the  recent  efforts  in  the  Territorial  Council  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  St.  Peter.  Mr.  Brisbin  ranked  high 
as  a  lawyei',  especially  as  an  eloquent  advocate.  When  he 
retired  from  the  active  practice  of  the  law,  he  donated  his  ex- 
tensive law  library  to  the  Eamsey  County  Bar  Association, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  (See  Newson's  "Pen 
Pictures,"  1886,  pages  403-6;  and  "Biographical  Dictionary 
...  of  Chicago,  Minnesota  Cities  .  .  .  etc.,"  1892, 
pages  970-3,  with  portrait.) 
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Henry  L.  Cakvbe  (1883)  was  bora  September  6tli,  ""^^^'y^  ^^ 
NTinda,  N.  Y.;  was  educated  there  and  in  *^^.  Voug^hkeepsie 
Law  School;  was  admitted  to  the  l3P.v  in  1854;  and  in  the  same 
.year  came  to  Minnesota,  se+t'A^g  in  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  in  1861-62.  In  August,  1862,  he 
-enlisted  in  Company  q^  gjxth  Minnesota  Regiment.  He  served 
as  nrst  iieutenfint  and  later  as  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master; and  ^t  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  was  brCTstted 
lieutenant  'oolonei.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  the 
early  co'jgtpuction  of  street  railways  in  St.  Paul  was  due 
largel;^,  ^^  his  efforts.     He  died  Aiigust  9th,  1893. 

GoBDON  Earl  Cole  (1870)  was  born  June  18th,  1833,  in 
Jheshire,  Mass.;  graduated  from  the  Dane  Law  School,  of 
Harvard  University,  in  1854;  and  came  to  Minnesota  in  1856, 
settling  in  Faribault.  In  1S59  he  was  elected  Attoraey  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  continuing  in  this 
■ofBce  until  1866.  His  law  practice  extended  throughout  Min- 
nesota, and  often  called  him  before  the  higher  courts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  the  attorney  who  in  the  winter 
■of  1881-82  secured  the  payment  of  the  State  railway  bonds. 
He  died  October  4th,  1890,  in  London,  while  on  his  way  to 
Carlsbad  in  the  hope  of  regaining  health  there.  A  more  ex- 
tended bi<^Taphic  sketch  is  given  in  the  "History  of  Rice 
County,"  18S2,  pages  368-9;  and  in  the  "U.  S.  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  Minnesota  volume,  1879,  pages  442-6,  with  por- 
"trait. 

Elias  Frahklis  Drake  (1868)  was  bom  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
December  2l8t,  1813.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm;  then  was 
■clerk  several  years  in  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Lebanon, 
Ohio;  afterward  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Columbus,  Ohio;  and  from  1837  to  1852  was  a  bank  cashier 
and  lawyer  in  Xenia,  Ohio.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  much  engaged  in  railway  building  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Coming  to  Minnesota  in  1861,  he  constructed  during  the  next 
year  the  firat  railroad  in  this  state,  extending  ten  miles  from 
from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony.  Soon  afterward,  with  asso- 
ciates, he  undertook  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  St. 
Paul  up  the  Minnesota  Valley  and  across  southwestern  Min- 
nesota to  Sioux  City,  completing  it  in  1872.     He  was  president 
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of  the  ib^l!lS2£2f'^  Historical  Society  in  1873,  and  waa  an  in- 
fluential member "1>i. the  State  Senate  in  1873-75.  He  died 
February  14th,  1892,  at  Oyionado  Beach,  California.  (Also 
see  Andrews'  "History  of  St.  Paul;'-  '±^90,  Part  11,  pages  4548, 
with  portrait  in  Part  I,  page  78.) 

Eeastus  Smith  Edgeeton  (1856)  was  born  'n  Franklin,  N. 
Y.,  December  9th,  1816.  In  1837,  because  of  his  tither's  death, 
he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  a  considerable  estate,  en- 
tering at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  on  his  active  business 
life.  He  came  west  in  1850,  living  first  in  Wisconsin  aiid  Hit- 
Dois.  He  settled  in  St.  Paul  in  June,  1853,  and  was  engaged 
in  banking'  business  for  five  years  with  the  late  Charles  ]^- 
Mackubin,  and  afterward  wholly  on  hla  own  account.  In 
1864  he  organized  the  Second  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  died  at  his  early  home  in  Frank- 
Hh,  N.  Y.,  April  15th,  1893.  (See  Newson's  "Pen  Pictures," 
pages  400-403;  and  Andrews'  History,  Part  II,  pages  1012, 
with  portrait  in  Part  I,  page  44.) 

HenktHalb  (1867)  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  June  2l8t, 
1814;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  1840;  and  studied  law  with  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in.  1843.  During  several  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  In  1856  he  came  to 
St.  Paul,  where  he  was  engaged  in  law  practice  and  later  in 
transactions  of  real  estate,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  He  died  December  7th,  1890.  (See 
Andrews'  History,  Part  H,  pages  137-8,  with  portrait  in  Part 
I,  p.  338.) 

Geoegb  Augustus  Hamilton  (1867)  was  bom  in  Worcester, 
Masa,  March  25th,  1822.  After  graduation  from  the  grammar 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  employed  succes- 
sively in  surveying,  as  an  accountant,  and  as  express  agent,  in 
Worcester;  and  later  was  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Boston 
offices  of  the  superintendent  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Freeport,  111.,  aa 
paymaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  company.  The  next 
y^,r  he  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  as  agent  of  the  Galena,  Dun- 
leith  and  St.  Paul  Packet  Company.  In  1864  he  began  to  re- 
side in  St.  Paul,  which  was  ever  afterward  his  home,  and  dur- 
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ing  sereral  years  was  the  general  freight  and  ticket  agent  of 
the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railway.  Later  be  was  treasurer 
of  this  division  of  the  Chicago,  St,  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha  railway.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  fond  of  reading,  and  pos- 
sessed a  well  selected  library;  he  excelled  in  sportsmanship; 
waa  a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar;  and  in  religious  faith  was 
an  Episcopalian.  He  served  four  terms,  in  all  twelve  years, 
on  the  St  Paul  board  of  education.  In  1869  he  was  president 
of  this  Historical  Society,  and  during  the  last  years  of  bis  life 
was  chairman  of  its  library  committee.  He  died  July  2d, 
1889.  (See  Andrews^  History,  Part  H,  pajgesi  71-77,  withi 
portrait.) 

Daniel  Whilldin  Hand  (18C8)  was  bora  at  Cape  May  Court 
House,  N.  J.,  in  August,  1834;  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  University;  and  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1856.  In  May,  1857, 
he  located  in  St.  Paul,  where  be  was  a  very  highly  esteemed 
physician,  in  constant  practice,  except  during  his  absence  in 
the  war,  until  his  death,  June  1st,  1889.  He  served  as  eu^eon 
of  the  First  Minnesota  Infantry,  and  was  present  in  many 
severe  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  continuing  to  its  end,  and  be- 
ing finally  promoted  to  the  rani:  of  colonel  in  the  medical  de- 
partment. Dr.  Hand  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  the  Eamsey  County  Medical  Associations;  was  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  State  University  four  years;  and  bad 
been  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  since  1872.  (See 
Andrews'  History,  Part  II,  pages  59-61,  with  portrait.) 

P.  R.  L.  Haedenbeegh  (1883)  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
January  23rd,  1834,  being  a  descendant  of  an  honored  Dutch 
family.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  in  1867  came  to 
St  Paul,  establishing  what  grew  to  be  the  largest  leather- 
dealing  business  in  the  Northwest.  The  son  of  a  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  that  denomination,  besides  being 
generous  and  public-spirited  outside  its  limits.  He  died  in 
Baltinaore,  whUe  absent  from  home  in  quest  of  health,  Janu- 
ary Slst,  1889.  (See  Andrews'  History,  Part  H,  pages  127-8, 
with  portrait.) 
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S'ehemiah  Hulett  (1867)  was  born  in  Hampton,  N.  Y., 
Janu'aiy  30th,  1823;  came  to  Minnesota  in  1858,  and  resided  in 
Oneota,  and  afterward  in  Duluth;  was  several  years  treasurer 
of  St.  Louis  county;  dealt  in  real  estate,  aiding  mucli  in  the- 
development  of  Duluth;  and  died  July  25th,  1892. 

Harwood  Iglehaht  (1855)  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in 
1829;  and  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1852.  He  came  to  St.  Panl  in  1854,  and  practiced 
law  here,  dealing  also  in  real  estate.  One  of  the  longest  streets 
of  the  city  bears  his  name.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Old 
Pioneer  Guards,  and  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  state 
nulitia;  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  served  as  its  treasurer;  and  was  president  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Prom  the  year  1861  to 
1877,  and  again  from  1886  onward,  he  resided  mainly  in  Mary- 
land, and  at  last  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died  February 
26th,  1893,  the  burial  being  in  his  native  city.  (See  Newson's 
"Pen  Pictures,"  pages  485-6.) 

Dasiel  Wesley  Ingeesoli.  (1864)  was  bom  in  Newton,  N.  J., 
June  12th,  1812;  and  entered  mercantile  business  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  being  so  engaged  several  years  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  and  afterward  in  New  York  City  until  1854.  He  fl^ 
came  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  for  his  h^ilth,  and  the  next  year 
established  his  dry  goods  house  in  St.  Paul,  which  became  one 
of  the  leading'  firms  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  the  first  treaa- 
nrer  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroad  company;  the 
first  prudent  of  the  St.  Paul  Warehouse  and  Elevator  Com- 
pany; the  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Re- 
form School  during  many  years,  from  its  beginning  in  1867, 
giving  much  time  and  useful  work  for  its  interests;  was  twelve 
years  a  member  of  the  St  Paul  school  board,  serving  for  some 
time  as  its  president;  was  a  member  of  the  Presbj'terian 
Church,  and  during  about  thirty  years  a  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent; and  was  two  years  president  of  the  State  Tem- 
perance Society,  Nine  of  his  children  survived  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  26th,  1894,  at  Tallapoosa,  Ga,  (See 
Williams'  "History  of  St.  Paul,"  1876,  pages  393-5,  with  por- 
trait; "U.  S.  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Minnesota  volume, 
1879,  pages  401-3;  and  Newson's  "Pen  Pictures,"  pages  509-10.) 
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Richard  W.  Johkbon  (1849)  was  bom  near  Smithland,  ia, 
Liyingstoii  comity,  Ky,,  February  7th,  1827.  He  was  educated 
at  West  Point,  graduating  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
command  at  Fort  Snelling,  as  second  lieutenant.  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  CiTil  War,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  general  of  Tolunteers,  October  10th,  1861;  and  re- 
tired from  the  army  October  12th,  1867,  with  the  brevet  rank- 
of  major  general,  conferred  for  wounds  received  in  the  war. 
A  condensed  account  of  his  military  service  is  given  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Twenty-seventh  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army- 
of  the  Cumberland,  for  1897,  pages  134-7.  After  the  war,  Gen.. 
Jobnson  was  military  professor  in  the  University  of  Missouri^ 
1868-69,  and  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  1869-70.  Since 
1870  he  lived  in  St.  Paul,  being  engaged  chiefly  in  real  estate- 
business.  He  was  the  Democratic  candJdate  for  governor  of 
Minnesota  in  1881.  He  published  a  "Memoir  of  Maj.-G-en. 
George  H.  Thomas"  (322  pages,  1881),  and  "A  Soldier's  Rem-- 
iniscenoes  in  Peace  and  War"  (428  page&,  with  portrait,  1886)  j 
and  was  also  tbe  author  of  several  short  papers,  including  one- 
on  the  history  of  Port  Snelling  in  this  volume  (pages  427-448)-. 
His  name  stands  first  in  the  earliest  publi'shed  list  of  this  His- 
torical Society's  members  (Annals,  1850,  page  8).  Hia  eldest 
son,  Capt.  AlfredB.  Johnson,  who  was  a  corresponding  member 
of  tbis  society,  died  March  18th,  1897,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas^ 
about  one  month  before  Gen,  Johnson's  death,  which  waa 
April  2l8t,  1897,  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  pneumonia.  (See  Williama'  History,  pages  225-6,  with  por- 
trait;   and  Newaon's  "Pen  Pictures,"  pages  685-8.) 

Geoegb  Weli^  Lamson  (1884)  came  to  St.  Paul  about  1875,. 
and  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  busings.  Dur- 
ing Ms  earlier  life  he  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  in  the- 
United  States  service  for  many  years  under  Gen.  Meade,  partly 
on  tbe  borders  of  lake  Superior  and  partly  in  Dakota.  He 
died  March.  16th,  1890,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  yeare. 

Robert  Bruce  La.ngdon  (1882)  was  bora  in  "Sew  Haven^ 
Vt.,  November  24th,  1826;  was  in  the  common  schools,  com- 
pleting bis  education  in  an  academy,  and  worked  on  his  father's 
farm,  to  the  age  of  twenty  years;-  aB<3:  then  was  engaged  about 
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seven  years,  in  association  witli  Mr.  Selak  Chamlierlain,  on 
railroad  constmetion  in  Vermont,  OMo,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1858  lie  came  to  St  Paul,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Min- 
neapolis, living  there  until  his  death,  July  24tii,  1895.  His 
business  in  railway  building  greatly  increased,  and  included 
thousands  of  miles  of  railways  in  the  northwestern  United 
States  and  in  Manitoba  and  westward,  besides  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  bridges,  and  many  city  blocks  and  flouring  mills 
in  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere.  He  served  several  terms  in 
the  state  senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  national 
conventions  of  1876, 188i,  1888,  and  1892.  (See  Atwater'a  "His- 
tory of  Mimi-eapolis,"  1893,  pages  344-6,  with  portrait.) 

Samttei,  James  Renwioe  McMillan  (1867)  was  born  in 
BpownsrlHe,  Pa.,  February  223,  1826;  graduated  at  Duquesne 
College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1846;  studied  law  at  Pittsburgh  in 
the  office  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  afterward  was  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  war;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He 
came  to  St.  Paul  in  1852;  lived  in  Stillwater,  1854  to  1856; 
then  returned  to  St.  Paul,  which  was  bis  home,  except  during 
his  absence  as  United  States  senator  from  1875  to  1887,  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  District  Court  judge  from  1S58  to  1864; 
a  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court,  1864  to  1873,  and  its  chief  justice 
in  1874  and  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  1890  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  two  western 
members  of  the  committee  for  revision  of  its  Confession  of 
Faith.  He  died  October  3rd,  1897,  leaving  a  widow,  three  sons, 
and  three  daughters.  (See  Smalley's  "History  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  .  .  .  Minnesota,"  1896,  page  346,  with  por- 
trait at  page  198.) 

John  F.  Mbaghbb  (1894)  was  bom  April  lltb,  1836,  in  Ire- 
land; emigrated  to  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  in  1847;  and  came 
to  Minnesota  in  1857,  settling  at  Mankato  in  June,  1858.  He 
worked  as  a  tinner  until  1862;  after  that  time  was  a  hardware 
merchant  until  1888;  and  later  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
duties  as  a  bank  president.  He  held  many  positions  of  trust 
and  honor  in  his  city  and  county.  He  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughter  at  his  death,  June  18th,  1897. 
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John  L.  Meubiam  (1869)  was  born  in  Esses,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1S25:  received  a  common  sobool  and  academic  educa- 
tion; engaged  then  in  manufacturing;  and  came  to  Minnesota 
in  1860,  settling  in  St.  Paul.  His  first  enterprise  here  was  in 
partnership  with  J.  C.  Burbank  and  Capt.  Russell  Blakeley,  in 
the  Minnesota  Stage  Company  and  the  Northwestern  Express 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  of  the  ilerchants'  National  Bank  In  this  city, 
and  was  president  of  the  latter  during  several  years.  He  v.ns 
president  of  the  construction  comx>any  which  built  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  through  Minnesota.  In  1870  and  1871  he 
was  speaker  of  the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives.  One 
of  his  sons,  William  R  Merriam,  also  a  life  member  of  this 
Historical  Society,  was  governor  of  the  state  in  1880-93.  Hon. 
John  L.  Merriam  died  January  12th,  1895,  (See  Andrews'  His- 
tory, Part  II,  i)age  118,  with  portrait  in  Part  I,  page  172.) 

Daniel  D.  Meeeili.(1890)  was  bom  at  Comstoek,  Mich.,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  1834 ;  was  two  years  in  college  at  Kalamazoo;  then 
came  to  St.  Paul  in  1855,  and  was  engaged  in  clerical  work  till 
1860,  when  he  started  a  bookstore,  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent extensive  business  of  the  St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery 
Company.  Mr.  Merrill  was  a  member  of  the  city  school  board 
from  1865  to  1868.  Through  his  exertions,  in  1877,  the  state 
became  the  publisher  of  its  common  school  text  books,  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  to  the  people.  During  ttie  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  the  unpaid  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commi-ssion;  and  he  was  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Minnesota  Baptist  State  Convention.  He 
died  May  21st,  1896,  leaving  a  widow,  three  son^  and  a  daugh- 
ter. (See  "U.  S.  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Minnesota  volume, 
pages  223-5;  and  Newson's  "Pen  Pictures,"  pages  538-540.) 

DoRiLua  MoBEiaoN  (1864)  was  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine, 
December  27th,  1816.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, was  three  months  in  Kent's  Hill  Academy,  and  became 
a  country  school  teacher.  From  1843  to  1853  he  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  lumbering  in  Maine.  In  1S54  he  came  to  Still- 
water, Minn.  The  following  year  he  settled  at  St.  Anthony, 
and  during  many  years  managed  a  very  large  business,  cut- 
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ting  pine  logs  on  the  upper  streams  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
manufacturing  lumber  in  Minneapolis.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  derelopment  of  the  water  power  of  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  being  the  treasurer  and  later  the  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mill  Company.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis in  1867,  and  served  in  the  same  office  twice  afterward. 
In  1864  and  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate;  and  in 
1871-73,  and  again  in  1877-81  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  board 
of  education.  He  was  a  promoter  of  the  Minneapolis  Har- 
vester Works,  and  of  tiie  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road. His  sons  in  1868  succeeded  him  in  lumber  manufactur- 
ing. He  died  June  26th,  1897.  (See  Atwater's  "History  of 
Minneapolis,"  1893,  pages  614-618,  with  portrait.) 

James  P.  Pond  (1855)  was  bom  in  Vermont  about  the  year 
1822.  He  was  engaged  in  hardware  trade  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  in 
New  York  City;  and  in  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  He  came  to 
St,  Paul  in  1854,  and  was  here  also  a  hardware  merchant  until 
1874,  being  later  engaged  in  transactions  of  real  estate.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  its  president.  In  his  early  life  he  was  major 
in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  City.  He  died  January 
11th,  1891.    (See  Newson^s  "Pen  Pictures,"  page  479.) 

John  Stoughtenbuhg  Peince  (1855)  was  bom  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  May  7th,  1821.  He  entered  commercial  business 
when  a  mere  lad,  and  in  1840  became  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pur  Company.  In  1854,  as  representative  of  the  Chouteau 
Fur  Company,  he  earae  to  St  Paul,  which  thenceforward  was 
his  home.  He  was  engaged  in  insurance,  real  estate,  and 
banking.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Minnesota  in  1857;  was  mayor  o,f  St.  Paul  in  1860-62,  ren- 
dering patriotic  services  in  raising  troops  for  the  war;  and 
was  again  mayor  in  1865  and  1866.  Upon  the  oi^anization  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  St.  Paul  he  became  its  cashier,  and  was 
afterward  during  many  years  its  president.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1895.  (See  Andrews'  History,  Part:  H,  pages  135-7, 
with  portrait  in  Part  I,  page  220;  and  Newson's  "Pen  Pic- 
tures," pages  444-5.) 
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Edmund  Rice  (1849)  was  born  in  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  Febroary 
14th,  1819;  received  a  common  school  education;  and  in  1838 
came  west,  to  KalamazoOj  Mich,,  where  he  studied  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  served  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Mexican  War.  In  1849  he  came  to  St.  Paul,  and  ever  after- 
ward resided  tbere.  In  1857  lie  became  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  began  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  Great  Northern  railway  system.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  citlz«ns  of  Minnesota, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  during  eleven  ses- 
sions; was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  g-ovemor  in  1879; 
was  mayor  of  St.  PanI  in  1881-83,  and  again  in  1885-87;  and 
in  1887-89  was  representative  in  Congress.  He  died  July  11th 
1889.  (See  Williams'  History,  page  255,  with  portrait;  and 
Andrews'  History-,  Part  II,  pages  80-89,  with  portrait  in  Part 
J,  page  132.) 

Hesey  M.  Rice  (1849),  an  older  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  November  29th,  1816;  attended 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Academy;  read  law  at  Richmond,  Vt.; 
and  came  west,  to  Detroit,  in  1835.  Four  years  later  he  came 
to  Fort  Snelling,  and  was  afterward  engaged  during  many 
years  as  agent  of  the  Caiouteau  For  Company,  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with,  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  the 
country  westward,  and  with  the  Ojibway,  Sioux,  and  Winne- 
bago Indians.  He  aided  in  the  n^otiation  of  several  Indian 
treaties,  by  which  lands  were  ceded  for  white  immigration  in 
Minnesota,  In  1853-57  he  was  the  territorial  del^ate  in  Con- 
gress, doing  very  efficient  service  for  the  interests  of  the  terri- 
tory and  the  Northwest;  and  in  1858-63  he  was  one  of  the  first 
United  States  senators  from  this  state.  Rice  county  is  named 
in  his  honor.  He  resided  in  St.  Paul  since  1849,  and  was  one 
of  its  chief  founders,  buildii^  warehouses,  business  blocks, 
and  hotels,  and  donating  lots  for  churches  and  public  institu- 
tions. He  was  a  charter  member  of  this  society,  and  was  its 
president  for  the  years  1864-66.  He  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  while  spending  the  winter  months  there,  January  15th, 
1894.  (See  "U.  S.  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Minnesota  vol- 
ume, pages  104-6.) 
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Daniel  A.  Eobbbtbon  (1855)  was  bom  in  Pictou,  N,  S., 
May  13th,  1813;  studied  law  in  New  York  City,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1839;  removed  to  Oliio,  and  was  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Mount  Vernon  Banner,  and 
other  papers;  was  United  States  Marshal  for  Ohio,  1844-48; 
and  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1850,  founding  the  Minn^ota  Democrat. 
He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  state  militia  in  1858;  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1859  and  1860;  was  mayor 
of  St  Paul  in  1859;  was  elected  sheriff  in  1803,  and  served,  two 
terms;  and  was  a  memt>er  of  the  city  board  of  education  from 
1862  to  1869.  He  was  fond  of  boots,  and  accumulated  a  large 
private  library,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  State 
University.  He  founded  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
organized  the  first  grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  a  very  active  miemt)er  of  this 
Historical  Siociety.  He  died  March  16th,  1895,  leaving  a  widow, 
three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  (See  Williams'  History,  page 
283;  and  Newsoo's  "I'en  Pictures,"  page  217.) 

Geobg'E  O.  Bobeetson  (1884)  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, March  12th,  1815;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  Glasgow,  and  afterward  in  London;  emigrated  to  New  York 
in  1847;  and  came  to  Minnesota  in  1857,  settling  as  a  farmer 
near  Nininger.  He  removed  to  St.  Paul  in  1879,  and  resided 
here  until  his  death,  April  15th,  1897.  He  married  Mary  Has- 
sell  in  London,  March  15th,  1857.  Their  only  child  is  G-eorge  C, 
Robertson,  of  St  Paul. 

LUTHEE  Z.  Ro&EBS  (1883)  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1837.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  of  that  city.  He  came  to  Minnesota 
in  1857,  and  the  same  year  laid  out  the  towu  site  of  Waterville, 
where  he  resided  continuously  ^  a  raercliant  and  manufac- 
turer. He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1865,  and  of 
the  state  senate  in  1871;  and  was  deputy  grand  commander 
of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Minnesota.  He  died  April  27th, 
1897, 

Hesry  Hastisgb  S1BI.EY  (1849),  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
February  20th,  1811,  was  a  charter  member  of  this  society. 
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and  was  its  president  in  1867,  and  from  1876  until  his  death, 
wMch  occnrred  February  ISth,  1891.  His  biography,  in  596 
pages,  by  Xathaniel  West,  D.  D,,  was  published  in  1889,  and, 
after  his  death,  a  biographic  sketch  by  Jolm  Fletcher  Will- 
lams  was  presented  in  volume  VI,  pages  257-310,  of  this 
society's  Historical  Collections. 

Henbt  M.  SMTTn  (1882)  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1819.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  went  to  Texas,  and 
was  an  assistant  in  the  surveys  for  la.iing  out  the  city  of 
Galveston.  Subsequently  he  lived  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
conducted  commercial  business  in  Mexico,  both  before  and 
after  the  Mexican  War.  In  1864  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  in  1867  came  to  St.  Paul,  being  for  many  years  a  hard- 
ware merchant  here,  in  company  with  Charles  E.  Mayo.  Later 
he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  was  president  of  a 
printing  company.  He  died  January  25th,  3898,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  daughters. 

Chaelbs  Dibble  Strong  (1867)  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, England,  June  19th,  1808.  His  parents  emigrated  in 
1819  to  Montreal,  where  be  received  his  school  education  and 
his  apprenticesiiip  as  a  bookbinder.  From  1828  to  1859,  he 
was  a  printer,  bookbinder,  and  publisher,  in  Boston.  He 
came  to  Minnesota  in  1859,  seeking  improvement  of  health, 
which  was  attained.  The  next  year  he  purchased  a  retail 
hardware  store  in  St.  Pan!,  which  bu^neas,  new  to  him,  he 
carried  on  successfully,  building  up  the  largest  business  house 
in  its  line  in  the  state.  He  was  a  disitinguisflied  Odd  Fellow ; 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  died  January  7th,  1890.  (See  Andrews'  History,  Part  II, 
pages  108-111,  with  portrait  in  Part  I,  page  252.) 

Daniel  Hitxman  Valentine  (1871)  was  born  in  Cioein- 
nati,  February  16th,  1827.  He  studied  in  ,Woodward  College 
one  year;  taught  school  in  Louisiana;  went  to  California  in 
1849,  where  he  spent  several  years;  and  came  to  St.  Paul  in 
1859,  engaging  in  grain  dealing.  He  served  several  years  as 
alderman  of  this  city,  and  in  theCiril  War  was  captain  of  Com- 
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pany  G  in  the  Sixth.  Minnesoita  Infantry.     He  died  in  St,  Paul, 
on  May  15th,  3890. 

Chaeles  Edwis  Vandebbusgh  (1883)  was  born  at  Clif- 
ton Park,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  December  2d.,  1829.  He 
spent  bis  bo-ybood  on  a  farm,  attending  tbe  district  school  in 
winter;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852;  was  priucipiil  of 
the  academy  at  Oxford,  N.  Y. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1  ,SS5 ; 
and  came  to  Minneapolis  the  next  year,  where  be  ever  after- 
ward resided.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Disrrict  Court  in 
1859,  and  held  this  position  by  re-elections  during  more  than 
twenty  yeara  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Minnesota,  in  wbich  he  continued  by  re-elections  until  1^94. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  during  many  years  was  teacher 
or  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  died  March  ;ird, 
1898.  (See  "U.  S.  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Miuneaota  vol- 
ume,  pages  78-80;  and  Atwater's  "History  of  Minneapolis," 
pages  431-2,  with  portrait.) 

John  Esaias  Waeeen  (1853),  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  came 
to  St.  Paul  in  1852;  was  for  a  time  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  of  the  territory;  and  was  mayor  of  St.  Paul  in  1863. 
He  bad  traveled  extensively,  and  was  the  author  of  books  de- 
scribing bis  adventures  in  Spain  and  Brazil.  After  leaving 
this  state,  be  resided  in  Chicago,  where  be  was  a  dealer  in 
real  estate.     He  died  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  July  6th,  1896. 

Amhbhst  Holgomb  Wilder  (1877)  was  bom  in  Lewis,  N. 
T.,  July  7th,  1828;  studied  at  the  West  Poultney  (Vt.)  Academy; 
was  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  business  with  his  father, 
in  his  native  town,  from  18i8  to  1859;  and  then  came  to  St. 
Paul,  where  he  was  engaged  seven  yea.r«  with  tbe  firm  of  J.  C. 
and  H.  C.  Burbank  and  Co.,  in  merchandising  and  in  stage 
and  steamboat  transporiiation.  Later,  in  partnership  with. 
others,  he  continued  in  similar  business  many  years,  promot- 
ing the  building  of  numerous  railways  in  Minnesota  and  ad- 
joining static,  and  running  steamboat  lines  on  tbe  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers.  He  died  November  11th,  1894.  (See 
"U.  S.  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Minnesota  volume,  page  362, 
vrith  jKirtrait.) 
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Westcott  Wilkin  (187T)  was  born  in  Goshen,  jSI.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 4th,  1824;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1843; 
studied  at  the  Tale  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
ID  1846;  began  prattiee  at  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y,, 
being  soon  elected  as  the  county  judge;  and  came  to  St  Paul 
in  1856,  which  was  his  home  from  that  time.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  District  Court,  in  which  office  he  continued 
by  re-elections  during  twenty-seven  years.  In  tlhe  year  1884, 
in  company  with  his  friend,  Hon.  C.  E.  Plandrau,  he  traveled 
around  the  world,  passing  through  San  Francisco,  Japan, 
China,  India,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  He  died  May  13th,  1894, 
(See  Andrews'  History,  Part  II,  pages  163-5,  with  portrait  in 
Part  I,  page  356;  and  Newson's  "Pen  Pictures,"  page  610.) 

Morton  Smith  Wilkinson  (1849)  was  bom  in  Skaneat- 
eies,  N.  Y.,  January  22d,  JS13.  He  attended  the  acad^emy  of 
his  native  town,  and  afterward  tanght  school;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Syracuse  in  1842;  and  removed  to  featon  Eapids, 
Mich.,  and  practiced  there  till  1847,  when  he  came  to  what  is 
now  Minnesota,  settling  at  Stillwater,  as  the  earliest  practicing 
attorney  nori:hwest  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  our  flrst  territorial  legislature.  He  resided  in  St. 
Paul  from  1850  to  1857,  then  removing  to  Mankato,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  afterward  removing  to  Wella.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov,  Ramsey  to  superintend  and  publish  a  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  of  Minnesota  Territory,  which  worii  h«  per- 
formed in  1851.  He  was  United  States  Senator  in  1859-65; 
was  representative  in  Congress,  1869-71;  and  afterward  was 
several  years  in  the  state  senate.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  this  Historical  Society.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  Wells,  Minn.,  February  4th,  1894.  (See  SmaJley's  "His- 
tory of  the  Kepublican  Party  ....  Minnesota,"  1S96,  page 
286,  with  portrait.) 
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Abei-crombie,  Fort,  48,  50,  57,  60. 

Agas^,  Lanis,  14,  43. 

A^asaiz,  iate,  13-16,  301;  beaches,  15; 

Diap.  40. 
Agricolture,  College  of,  in.  Minnesota, 

28a 
Agilcniture,  HJistory  of,  in  Minnesota, 

by  Jfljnes  J.  Hiil,  275-290;    imple- 

menite,  278;   staUsdcs,  284, 
Agrioulture,  pro!^>ect8  on  Eainy  rirer.  9. 
Agriculture,  U.  B.  Department  of,  126. 

Albright,  Gov.  Samuirf  J-,  The  K.rst  Or- 
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147. 
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ary, 3,  e. 

Amerleau  Republics,  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of, 
126. 

Anderaon,  Btebop  David,  44,  57,  58. 

Andrews,  Geo.  C.  C,  442;  History  of 
St.  Paul.  301,  520,  etc- 

Archsean  rock  areas,  28,  35;  map,  40, 
209. 

Arahjeology,  work  of  Alfred  J.  Hill, 
515,   516,  517. 

Armstead,  Lewis  K„  441- 

Arrow  lake  and  river,  3,  210. 

Assiniboine  Indians,  333,  353. 

Assinlboine  lake,  361. 

Astor,  John.  Jacob,  467,  479. 

Atebteon,  Capt.  G.  W.,  377,  380,  415. 

Atlantic  cable,  celebraftion,  421-434. 

Atwater,  Isaac,  84,  87,  96. 


Baker,  Gen.  James  H.,  44,  219,  2i;o,  ZdO, 


Bass,  Jacob  W.,  69;    oWtuaiy  sketch, 

520. 
BasB^vood  lake,  4,  7. 
Bates,  Oapt.  David  G..  376,  378,  aS2, 

etc.;  obitnaiy  ^etch,  415. 
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Becker,  Hon.   George  L.,  82,01,   103, 
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Begg,  Alexander.  66. 
Bell,  Oapt  Edwin,  54. 
Bell,  Hon.  John,  135,  167. 
Beltrami,  J.  C,  217,  376. 
Bemldit  lafce,  253. 
Big  Stone  lake,  14,  130,  451. 
Bigelow,  Horace  R.,  &7. 
Biggs,  Hoa.  Asa,  153, 154, 163. 
Bigsby,  Dr.  John  J.,  204. 
Birch  canoes,  372--375. 
Blwabik  iron  mines,  34,  8& 
Black  Hawk  war,  415. 
Blakeley,  Oapt.  Russell,  Opening  of  the 
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149;  of  the  territory,  150;  northern, 
1-10,  1^-212,  362-372,  515. 
Boimdary,  International,  north  of  Min- 
neeota,  paper  by  Do-,  U.  S.  Grant, 
1-10,  with  map  (Plate  I),  40;  Min- 
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by  Alexander  N.  Winehell,  1^212; 
477    47'*    515. 
Eoutwell  Rev-  WiHfcun  T.,  77,  217. 
Breckenndge   11,  50,  60. 
Biii^l(nial.lng  In  Minnesota,  29.S. 
Bitebin,  John  B.,  94;  obituary  sketch, 

520 
BrltlBli   Columbia,  sold  discovery,  47, 

4-»  '-,1 
Brjtish    Mnieum,    newspaper    depart- 
ment  111. 
Broottags  W.  W.,  137,  146,  147. 
Blower  Hon  J.  V.,  44;  Prof.  R.  Levas- 
seur  s  review  of  bis  report  on  the 
Sources  of   the  Mteslssippl   river, 
213  22o    220,  227;    Prehistoric  Man 
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Bryce,  Prof.  George,  IS. 
Bnfiaioes,  16,  314,  323,  451,  460. 
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Barbank.  J.  C.  and  H.  C,  46,  50,  52,  56. 
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Hina.,  10,  359,  362-372. 
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GlaA,  Hon.  Greenleaf,  115. 
Claite,  Hopewell,  220,  229. 
Clay  connly,  21,  22, 
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Clough,  CoL  ■Wllliaim  P.,  translation  of 

paper  by,  213. 
Coal  in.  Mtnnesiota,  294,  300. 
Cole,  Hon.  Gordon  E-,  obituary  slietch. 

521. 
Oolumtiia  rtva-,  discovery,  479, 
Commerce,  History  of  Advent  of,  io 

MBDesata,  Oapt  B.  Blakedev,  3(6- 

418. 
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sota, 168. 
Conway,  Hon.  C.  H.,  115- 
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89.  103,  271. 
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278;  to  ttie  Red  river  valley,  288. 
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Coucs,  Dr.  Elliott,  236,  250,  252,  255; 
laJie  and  prehistoric  village  site 
named  for,  236,  with  maj),  258,  266, 
ol7. 

Counties  in.  Bed  river  valley,  popula- 
ti(»  and  wheat  produciion,  21,  22. 

Coureurs  des  bois,  105,  361,  406,  46T. 
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87;  by  Hon.  C-  E.  Flandrao.  89-101. 

Cow  Horn  alKaiginal  village  site,  with 
map,  231,  252. 

Crandall,  Hon.  F.  A.,  121,  122.  124. 

Crane,  J.  C,  267,  269. 

Cretaceous  elnys,  298,  301. 

Crittend^i,  Hon.  John  J.,  loT,  170.  171. 

Crooks,  Ramsay,  46,  50. 

Crow  "Wing,  Minn-,  56. 

Crow  Wing  b^es,  261. 

Cypress  lake,  4,  T,  211. 

Dairying,  23. 

Dakota,  Flist  Organized  Government 
of,  piapw  by  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Al- 
bright, 129-147. 

Dakota.  (Sioux)  Indians,  16,  242-245; 
lexioMi,  44;  Radiswin's  naJfraMTe. 
312,  329,  344-352,  359;  tncident  of 
steamboa^ang,  385.  <See  Sioux  In- 
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Dalrymple  farm.  North  Dakota,  20. 

DaveniKirt,  sbeainboat,  412. 

Davidson,  Oapls.  P.  S.  and  W.  F.,  405, 
409,  410,  411,  414. 

Davis;  Hon.  C.  K.,  109. 

Davis,  Capt  John  B.,  59. 

Davis,  Cai-t  NelsOT  H.,  47,  51. 

De  NIca,  Father,  321,  330. 

Denonviile,  quoted,  361. 

Devil's  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  2S6. 

Dickenson  mmmds,.  234,  246. 

DisoovMy  and  Development  of  the 
Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota,  Prof.  N.  H. 
WInettell,  Ki^tO- 

Dollard,  Adam,  defeat  of,  356-3.5S. 

Dcmaldson,  Major  H-  S.,  5S. 

Donnrfly,  Hon.  Ignaitius,  437. 

Douglas,  Hon,  St«.phen  A,  81,  153,  154, 
163.  164.  169,  172. 

Drake,  Hon.  Blias  F.,  obituary  sketch, 
521. 

Dred  Scott,  438. 

Dresbach  sandslajne  quarries,  29G,  299. 

Dubuque  and  St.  Paul  Packet  Co.,  402. 

Dufferin,  Ixitd,  66. 

Duluth  and  Iron,  Range  railroad.  30,  37. 

Eames,  H.  H.,  27,  34,  37,  292,  293. 

Eastman,  Capt  Setb,  430,  441. 

Edgerton,  Erastus  S.,  obituary  sketch, 
522. 

Edltore,  excursion  in  Red  river  valley, 
63;  from  East,  to  St.  Paul,  39&-399. 

Education,  reports  of  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of.  126. 
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Elk  lake,  220,  223,  226,  22S,  231,  265. 

Ely.  Elder,  of  Winonn,  392. 

Ely,  Minn.,  36. 

Emmett,  Hon.  Lafayette,  S4,  87,  94. 

BnTirOBiment,  iafluence  of.  464,  408. 

EtiinologT,  Bnreau  of,  125. 

EyanB,  Alliert,  47. 

Excursion,  Editorial,  in  Bed  river  val- 
ley, 63;  wf  Eastern  visitors  to  St. 
Paul,  S90-399. 

Expedition  of  Gen.  Sully  against  tlie 
Sioux  in  1S64,  hy  Lieut  D.  L. 
Kingsbury,  449-462. 

Experimental  Farm,  of  Minnesoita,  2S4, 


Faribault,  J.  B.,  427. 

Farms,  "Bonanza,"  19,  20. 

B^mbam,  H.  W.,  393,  395,  400. 

Field,  Dp.  Henry  M.,  quoted,  500. 

Fillmore.  Pres.  Millard.  .S96,  399. 

First  Organized  Government  of  l)a- 
feote,  paper  by  Gov.  Samnel  J.  Al- 
bright. 129-147. 

Fisk'e  Idabo  Expedition,  461. 

iH-landrau,  Hon.  G.  E-,  77.  88;  paper. 
Lawyers  and  Courts  of  Minnesota 
prior  to  and  during  its  territorial 
period.  89-101, 110;  preface  of  paper 
oil  the  First  Organized  Government 
of  Dakota,  123-132;  Note  on  tbe 
State  of  FraiJtlla,  133,  133;  paper. 
SUte-Building  in  tbe  West.  463494; 
personal  narrative^  475.  480,  484-6, 
533. 

Flandrau,  S.  Dak.,  132.  136. 

Flour,  earliest  exported  from  Minjie- 
sota.  277. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  secretary  of  war,  435. 

Fond  du  Lac  sandstone  quarries,  296, 
299. 

Forbes,  Wm.  H..  75,  102,  104,  272. 

Forest  lires.  7. 

Forests  of  Minnesota.  2S0. 

Fort  Abercrombie.  48,  50,  57,  60. 

Fort  Berthold,  460,  461. 

Fort  Garry,  Manitoba,  46,  48,  54;  view 
of,  60. 

Fort  Rice,  452,  457,  461. 

Fort  Ridgely,  449;  siege  of,  486,  487. 

Fort  Snelling,  296.  3T6,  396;  From  its 
Foundation  to  the  Pi-esent  Time, 
paper  by  Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  427- 
448;  comimaDding  ofBcers,  1819  to 
1858,  430;   1865  to  1897,  445. 

Fort  Union,  460. 

Fort  'WadBworifli,  461. 

Francb«re,  Gabriel,  letter  to  Gen.  Hib- 
ley,  105. 

Franklin,  state  of,  129,  133. 

Fraser  river,  gold  discovery,  47, 

Fremont,  Gen.  John  C,  476, 

French,  Theodore,  104, 

Freytas,  quoted,  324r527. 

Fullei-,  Alpheus  G.,  129.  135.  142.  183. 


Fuller.  Hon.  Jerome.  S5.  86,  100. 

For  Trade.  304;  route  along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Minnesota,  362- 
S72,  416;  era  of,  466-8. 

Galena  and  Minnesota  Packet  Co.,  387, 

388,  394,  403,  4M,  414. 
Galena  limestone  qmanylng,  297,  300. 
Game  in  DoriJiern  Mian.,  10,  20;   near 

St.  Panl,  1849.  432. 
Gear,  Capt  H.  H.,  399. 
Geol(^lc  History  of  Minnesota,  29S501. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  14, 15. 
Geological  sarvey  of  Miimesota,  8.  14, 

15,  27,  30,  292,  294,  295.  301. 
Geolc^ical  survey  of  the  United  States, 

15,  31,  301. 
Ghent,  treaty  of,  2,  199;  work  of  com- 
mission under,  203-207. 
Gilfillan,  Rev.  J.  A.,  219;  visit  to  Itasca 

late,  264r-269. 
Glllam,  Oapt.  Zaehariai.  361. 
Glacial  drift,  12,  212. 
Glacial  period,  14,  300. 
Glaziei-,    Capt.  Wlllard,   219-221,    225. 

226-231. 
Oleim,  Capt.  K.  H.,  394-401,  403. 
Gneiss  quarrying  in  Miuneaota,  295. 
Gold  in  Rainy  lake  district,  8.  293;  in 

drift  ajid  at  Verralllou  lake,  292. 
Gomara,  quoted,  323. 
Goodhue.  James  M.,  70,  83,  84,  432. 
Goodrich,  Hon.  Aaron,  68,  69,  70,  81, 

83.  85  92,  99,  101,  107,  108,  271.  504. 
Gorman,  Gov.  Willis  A.,  97,  399.  410, 

424,  436. 
Government  publications  of  tlie  United 

States,  paper  by  D.  I/.  Kingsbury, 

120-128. 
Grafton.  N.  Dak.,  285. 
Gr:i!iam's  Point,  Red  river,  47,  51. 
Grand    Portage,    Lake    Superior,    332. 

334,  359.  363.  365,  375. 
Grand  PortJtl,  Lake  Superior.  341,  342, 


Grant.  Hon.  Wm.  H..  115. 

Grant,  Dr.  U.  S.,  paper  by,  on.  tihe  In- 
ternational Boundary,  1-10;  with 
map  (Plate  I).  40;  on  the  Rainy 
Lake  gold  district,  8,  293. 

Grasslioppers,  61,  65. 

Great  Northern,  Railway,  18,  65,  283, 
289. 

Green,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  42. 

Grey  Eagle,  steamboat.  404,  410. 

Griswold.  Q.  G..  419. 

<5roseilllers  and  Radlsson,  214.  242; 
discovery  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
river,  306-330;  biography,  360.  (See 
also.  Radisson.) 

Grow.  Hon.  (Jalusha  A.,  149.  151. 

Gunflint  lake,  5,  7.  31,  38. 
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HatlTjyt's  "^'oyages,  cltea,  321. 
Hale,  Henry,  obituary  sketch,  522. 
Hall,  Prof.  C.  W.,  292. 
Hamilton,  George  A.,  obituary  sketch. 
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334. 

Reminiscences'  ol  Persons  and  Events 
In  the  Early  Days  of  tiie  Minnesota 
Historical  Socfietj,  WiUlam  H.  Kel- 
!ey,  419-426. 

Rice,  Hon.  Edmund,  93;  obituary 
sk«tcli,  529. 

RjI(»,  Hod.  Henry  M..  26,  80.  93,  169, 
180,  272,  382,  3S8;  obltnaiy  sketdi. 
529. 

Riding  Mountain,  Manitoba.  14. 

Riffis,  Rev.  Stephen  R.,  43.  44.  103,  486. 

lUbeldaffer,  Rev.  John  G„  obituary 
sketch,  510-514, 

Robert.,  Capt  Tjouis,  75,  407. 

Robertson,  Ool,  Daniel  A,  104.  \05.  109, 
419,  420.  425;  obituary  sketch,  530. 

Robertson.  George  O.,  obituary  sketch, 
530, 

Rc^a-s,  Hon.  Luther  Z.,  obituary 
sketch,  530, 

Rolling  Stone.  Immifn-ants,  389-393. 

Rollins,  Capt.  John,  48. 
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Roate  of  tte  Fur  Trade  along  tlie  north- 
em  boimdary  of  Minnesota,  362-3  r2, 
Bcj-ale.  Isle,  190,  204,  291,  342.  359. 
Royalty  on  iron  mii^Dg',  38. 

lake.  4,  7,  211,  332.  334,  363, 


St.  Anthony,  discovery  of  falls  of,  cele- 
bration, 109,  319,  396;  earliest  set- 
tlement, 437. 

St  Cloud,  Minn.,  50,  51,  279,  295. 

St.  Paul,  MSnm.,  68;  quarries,  29G;  ex- 
oursion  of  Eastern  Tisitors  in  1854, 
395-399;  ArtlaiutJc  cable  ceiebratioii, 
421424;  in  1849,  431. 

St.  Peter  sandstone  guairies.  296.  300. 

St  Peter's,  tradilng  post.  379. 

Saldlvar's  expedition,  327. 

Sanborn,  Gtai.  Jobn  B.,  97,  108,  115. 


Saskatebewan  diatriot,  46,  50. 

SeOioolcraft,  Heniry  K.,  103,  317- 

Sclioolcraft  jedeiid,  map,  248. 

Seott,  Gen.  Wiufleld,  names  Port  Snel- 
ling.  4S9. 

Sedgwick,  Misa  Catharine  M.,  397. 

Selkirlt   settlements,    Manitoba    18. 

Settfeuneait  and  Development  of  tie 
Red  River  Valley,  Warren  Upham, 
11-24,  wia  map  (Platte  I),  40. 

Seward,  Hon.  Wiliiam  H..  44,  57.  86, 
156.  169,  172,  180. 

Shakopee  limestone  quairyiie,  297,  300. 

Shanafelt.  Rev.  T.  M.,  235,  255. 

Shea,  Prof.  J.  G.,  303,  319,  324,  327, 
334,  358. 

Sherburne,  Hon.  Moses.  87,  100. 

Sherman,  Hon.  John,  177,  181. 

Sherman,  Gen.  WiilUaiQ  T.,  109. 

Shields,  Hon.  Jamee,  169,  171,  181. 

Sibley,  Gen.  H.  H.,  72.  76,  78,  80,  90, 
103,  104,  105,  108,  UO,  130,  183.  271, 
296,  385,  399,  421,  424,  432.  442;  ex- 
pedition against  the  Sioux,  1863, 
234,  449,  487,  507;  obituary  note, 
530. 

Simons,  Orlando,  M. 

Simpson,  Su:  Geoi^e,  52,  54,  56,  339,  372, 
373,  375. 

Simpson,  Lieut.  J.  H.,  104,  330,  514. 

my-ax.  Palis,  S.  Bak.,  136-147;  settlers 
in  1858  and  1859.  147;  Sioux  name, 
147;  quarries,  295,  299. 

Sioux  Indiaiu  War,  1862-64,  131,  234, 
274,  449-462,  486.  607. 

Sioux  Indliansi,  agriculture,  16;  274; 
narrative  of  Eadisson,  312.  329.  844- 
3^,  359;  incident  of  steamboating, 
385;  at  Fort  SneUlng,  434,  444;  Sib- 
ley'a  expedition,  1863,  234;  Snliye 
expedition,  1864,  449-462;  ma^acre 
by  Sioux,  1862,  450,  486.  468,  484. 
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Smith,  Hon.  Charles  K.,  41,  68,  82,  103, 

271,  433,  520;  obituary  sketch,  495. 
Smith,  HMi.  J.  V.  0.,  107. 
Smith,  Capt.  Oreo,  377,  378,  380.  etc.; 

389.  402,  404,  416;  obituaiy  sketch, 

417,  431. 
Smithsonian  Insrtitufiion  puhlieations  in 

this  Society's  library,  125. 
Smyth,  Henry  M.,  obituary  sketch,  531. 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  massacre,  138,  485. 
SpofTord,  Hon.  A.  R.,  quoted,  112. 
Spurr,  J.  K,  294. 

Stage  companies  and  routes,  50,  63,  64. 
State-Building  in  the  West,  paper  by 

Hon.  C.  E.  Flandrau,  463494;  re- 
quirements for  statdiood,  488. 
State  Reform  School,  513,  524. 
Statistics  of  irwi  ore  production,  36. 

302;  of  Upper  Mississippi  earliest 

steamboat  airrivals,  413. 
Steamboats  on  the  Upper  Mississlnpl 

river,  376-414;  earliest  arrivals,  1844 

to  1862,   413;  first  on   the  TeUow- 

stone  river,  459. 
Steele,  FranklSn,  72,  75,  78,  84,   272; 

purchase  of  Port  Snelling,  431,  435. 

436.    437,    441;    land   claim    at    St. 

Antliony,  437. 
Stephens,  Hon.  Alexander,  177,  179. 
Sterling,  Misses,  51. 
Stevens,  Ool.  J.  H,  432. 
Stillwater  territorial  contveation,  1848, 

72,    75;  first  territorial   court,   92; 

quarries,  297. 
Stock-ral^i^,  In  the  Red  river  valley, 

23;  priMpects  for  Minnesota,  281. 
Stockades  on  Breekenridge  stage  route, 

61. 
Sttttie,  George  C,  29,  30,  36,  37. 
Stone  quarries  of  Minnesota,  295-302. 
Strong,    Charles  D.,   obituary  sketch, 

531. 
Strong,  Mows  M.,  74. 
Stuntz.  George  R.,  293. 
Sturgeon,  shovel-^iosed,  314,  330. 
Sucker  State,  steamboat,  408. 
Suffrage  laws,  489. 
Sully,  Gen.  Alfred,  expedition  against 

the  Sioux  in  1864,  papa"  by  Lieut. 

Daviid  L.  Kingabury,  449462;  map, 

449;  remark  by,  485. 
Superior,  lake,  boundary  west  from,  1- 

10;  crossed  by  canoes,  339. 
Sweden,  immigration  from,  19. 
Sykes,  Sir  Francis,  51,  53. 

Tache,  Archbishop,  49,  55. 

Taconic  roeks  of  northern  Minn.,  2S, 

36;  map.  40,  299. 
Ta-tei-kouty  mountain,  battle,  453-456. 
Taliaferro,  Major,  376,  378,  379, 
Tascodiac  effigy  mounds,  with  maps. 

254,  255,  256. 
Taylor,  Hon.  James  W.,  49,  51,  55,  62. 
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Taylor,  Gen.  Zaebary,  at  Fort  Snelling, 

430,440. 
Territories,  immigration,  to,  4S0482. 
■feiiy.  Gen.  Alfred  H.,  444. 
Tertiary  era  and  erosion,  12,  300. 
'momas,  Ool.  Minor  T.,  449,  462. 
Thompson,  David.  194,  204. 
Thompson,  Hon.  John  B..  159,  101,  1G5. 
Tliroekmorton,  Capt.  Josepb,  370,  378. 

380,  etc.;  obituary  aketoli,  415. 
Timber  in  nortliern  Minn.,  7,  9,  39,  6t, 

211,  280. 
Toombs,  Hon.  Kobert,  I6t!.  171,  180. 
Tower'.  Charleniasiie,  30,  36. 
Traverse  6es  Sioux,  380,  388. 
Treaties,  Indiai^  nature  of,  483. 
Tlieaty  of  Qbent,  1814,  2,  1S9;  worb  of 

commission  tinder,  'J.03-JU7. 
Treaty  of  Utreobt,  1713,  187,  203. 
Treatj,  Weajster-Asbburtoo,  1842,  2,  4, 

5,  207-210. 
Treaty  witli  Great  Britain,  of  1783,  2, 

5,  187-193;  Ol  1794,  193;  of  1846,  479. 
Treaty  with   Red  Lalce  Indians,  61; 

with  the  SiouK.  38S,  393;  by  Lient. 

Pike,  1805,  427. 
Trenton  limestone  qnarj^ing,  296,  300. 
TumbuU,  Peter,  219. 
Tattle,  GaJvln.  377. 
Tyrrell,  Prof.  J.  B.,  14. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  publi- 
cations in  tbis  society's  library.  125, 

United  States  goyemment  puWicatiwis, 
paper  by  D.  L.  Kingsbury,  120-128. 

Upham,  Henry  P.,  107. 

Upham,  Warrea,  on  Settlement  and 
Development  of  the  Bed  River  Val- 
ley. 11-24,  wltb  map  {Plate  I),  40; 
History  of  Mining  iiud  Quarrying 
in  Minnesota,  291-302;  501,  500. 

Valentine,  Capt.  Daniei  H.,  obituary 
sketch,  531. 

Van  Cleve,  Mrs.  Charlotte  O.,  446. 

Van  Cleve,  Gen.  Horatio  P.,  447. 

Vanderburgh,  Hon,  Charles  K.,  obitu- 
ary sketch,  532. 

Vermilion  Iron  Range,  27,  28,  etc.,  36. 
37,  293.  299;  map,  40, 

Vev.'niliou  lake,  31,  33;  gold  and  iron 
mining,  292,  293. 

Virginia,  early  settlers,  463.  464,  469; 
cessiwi  of  Northwest  Territory,  465. 

Yii^inia,  Minn.,  iron  mines,  34. 

Voyageurs,  361,  467,  498. 

Wabnshn.  Sioux  cliief.  383,  390. 
War  Eagle.  stoamSioat.  394,  395,  410. 
\Varren,  Gen.  G.  K..  14;  glacial  river 

named  for,  1.1.  16;    ni.ap,  220. 
Wnn-en,    John    Esaias,    OG;     obituary 

Pketeh.  532. 


Wan-Kn,  W.  W.,  quoted,  333.  3-51. 

Wasiiington,  state  of,  470. 

Water  divides  oa  north  Itouadary  of 
MSnn.,  S;  210,  211. 

Watea-  ponver  in  Northern  Minn.,  lo,  39. 

Waaeota,  Slonx  chief,  386. 

Webster,  Daniel,  207,  2iM.  210,  478. 

Webeter-Ashburton  treaty,  2,  4,  B;  207, 
21ft 

Welch,  Hon.  William  H.,  S7,  94,  90,  100. 

Wells-Fftrgo  Co.,  474. 

West,  etate-bnilding  in  the,  pacer  by 
Hon.  C,  E.  Fiandrau,  463-494;  in- 
fluence as  an  educator,  481. 

Wbeat-raiadng,  in  the  Red  river  valley, 
20-23,  65,  285,  288;  eariiest  in  Min- 
nesota, 276,  279,  280,  382,  395. 

Wheelodf,  Joseph  A.,  51,  55. 

Whitman,  Dr.  Marcus,  470-480. 

Wliittleeey,  Col.  Charles,  27,  2*!. 

Wilder,  Amlieirst  H.,  obdtuary  sketch, 
532. 

Wilkin,  Col.  Alexander,  93,  94,  442. 

Wilkin,  Hon.  Westcott,  97;  oIAtiWy 
^etCh,  533. 

Wilkin  county,  21,  32. 

WtlklnsoiQ,  Hon,  M.  S.,  74,  75,  76,  82, 
83,  92,  93,  103,  272;  obitaary  sketch, 
533. 

Willlama,  Capt  Arthur,  nmp  ot  Fort 
Snellng,  430. 

Williams,  John  Fleiteiier,  43,  107,  319, 
421,  426;  obituary  sfeetch,  501^06; 
published  writings,  504. 

Willis,  Charles  L.,  96. 

Wilson,  Hon.  Henry.  157,  170,  173,  181. 

Winchell,  Alexander  N.,  Minnesota's 
Northern  Boundary,  185-212. 

WinoheU,  Horaice  V.,  on  Rainy  Lake 
gold  district,  8,  2^;  iron  mining  in 
Minnesota,  294,  302. 

WinoheU,  Prof.  N,  H.,  14,  paper  on  the 
Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota,  25-40;  pa- 
per on  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi, 
226-231;  201,  2m,  294. 

Winnebago  Indians,  removal  to  Long 
Prairie,  80,  382-3^,  433. 

Winnipeg,  lake,  11,  1.'?.  16;  steamboat 
excursion  48;  K,  63,  64,  352,  364. 

Winona,  Quarries,  297;  first  settlement, 
293. 

Wlnsliip.  Dr.  P.  D.,  235. 

Wisconsin,  TinstDays of  TeiTitory,  etc., 
Hon.  Henry  U  Moss,  67-88. 

Woods,  lake  of  the,  boundary,  2;  190- 
212,  515;  altitude,  7;  gold  miniig, 
293,  363,  371,  372. 

Yellowstone  river,  4i)9,  532. 
YOTk  Paetorj-,  Canada,  46. 
Yonng,  Oaiit.  -T.  B.,  4S,  54. 
Young,  Rev.  S.  Hall,  235,  255. 
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